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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


The  publisher,- in  presenting  this  "  memorial  edtion  " 
of  the  poems  and  essays  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  would  state 
in  few  words  the  design  and  method  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 

The  collection  of  the  poems  is  the  most  complete  yet 
made.  It  comprises  those  that  had  the  author's  final 
corrections,  published  under  his  own  supervision  in 
184:5,  a  few  years  before  his  death  ;  those  that  he  after- 
ward wrote,  and  a  number  he  originally  published  with 
"  Al  Aaraaf "  in  the  edition  of  1829 ;  "  Spirits  of  the 
Dead,"  from  Stoddard's  late  collection,  and  the  early 
poem  "Alone,"  recently  brought  to  light  in  Scribner's 
3Iagazine.  To  these  are  added,  as  companions  to  the 
poems,  the  author's  imaginative  scientific  theory  of  the 
universe,  "  Eureka,"  a  "  prose  poem  "  as  it  has  been 
called — a  production  of  the  author  s  later  years,  which 
he  considered  the  most  important  of  his  works ;  and, 
fis  illustrative  of  the  poet's  methods  of  writing)  the 
essays  on  the  "  Poetic  Principle  "  and  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Composition  " — the  latter  professing  to  set  forth  the 
artistical  constriiction  of  the  **  Baven^" 


viii  PBEFATORY  NOTICE. 

As  the  object  of  this  memorial  volume  is  to  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  the  memory  of  Poe,  the  recent  "  Me- 
moir and  Vindication,"  by  Mr.  John  H.  Ingram,  has 
been  included.  In  this  biography  many  of  the  dispar- 
aging statements  in  previous  accounts  of  Poe's  life  that 
obscured  his  fair  fame  are  controverted,  errors  of  date 
and  fact  corrected,  and  a  kind  and  charitable  construc- 
tion put  upon  a  career  that,  from  within  and  without, 
was  beset  by  many  discouragements  and  embarrass- 
ments. The  evils  were  suffered  by  the  poet  and  carried 
with  liim  to  his  untimely  grave,  where  his  memory  is 
now  so  highly  honored,  leaving  the  legacy  to  the  world 
of  the  fruits  of  his  better  and  higher  life — the  really 
true  and  important  life  of  the  man,  the  product  of  his 
diligent  art  and  poetic  invention,  his  cherished  and  im- 
perishable writings. 

As  an  appendix  to  the  memoir  are  added  the  "  tri- 
butes to  the  memory  of  Poe,"  by  Professor  Lowell  and 
N.  P.  Willis,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  the  minute 
"  official  memoranda  "  of  his  last  hours,  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Moran,  his  medical  attendant  at  the  hospital,  supple- 
mented by  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  re- 
cent inauguration  of  the  monument  over  the  grave  at 
Baltimore,  with  the  addresses,  letters  and  poems  on  the 
occasion. 
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MEMOIR. 


MEMOIB  OF 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE. 


ANCESTRY. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Nor- 
man family  which  settled  in  Ireland  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry 
IT.,  and  "  those  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the  eifects  of 
country  and  lineage  in  the  mental  and  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities of  men  of  genius  may  be  interested,"  as  IMrs.  Whit- 
man* observes,  in  such  records  as  we  have  been  enabh;d  to 
obtain  of  the  poet's  ancestry.  The  family  of  the  Le  Poera, 
or  De  La  Poers,  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger  le  Poer,  one  of 
the  companions-in-arms  of  the  famous  Strongbow,  of  whom 
it  was  remarked  by  Geraldus  Cambrensis — "It  might  be 
said  without  oflFence  that  there  was  not  a  man  who  did 
more  valiant  acts  than  Roger  le  Poer."  The  race  which 
sprang  from  this  knightly  adventurer  made  itself  conspicu- 
ous in  the  annals  of  Ireland  for  heroic  daring  and  roman- 
tic deeds,  as  well  as  for  its  improvidence  and  reckless 
bravcjry.     The  chivalrous  conduct  of  Sir  Arnold  le  Poer, 

*  EfJU/ar  Poe  a  fid  liis  critics,  pp.  77.  78,  and  79. 
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seneschal  of  Kilkenny  Castle,  "a  knight  and  instructed  in 
letters,"  in  interposing,  at  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  liberty 
and  life,  to  resciw  Lady  Alice  Kytler  from  the  clutches  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  accused  her  and  brought  her  to  trial 
for  witchcraft,  is  fully  detailed  by  Geraldus  and  other 
chroniclers.  *•  The  disastrous  civil  war  of  1327,"  says  Mra. 
Whitman,  *  in  which  all  the  great  barons  of  the  country 
were  involved,  was  occasioned  by  a  personal  feud  between 
Arnold  le  Poer  and  Maurice  of  Desmond,  the  former  hav- 
ing oflfended  the  dignity  of  the  Desmond  by  calling  him  a 
rhymer,"  little  deeming,  indeed,  that  the  most  famous  scion 
of  his  own  knightly  race  would  glorify  the  family  more  by 
his  rhymings  than  any  other  member  of  it  would  by  his 
swordsmanship. 

The  Le  Poers  were  involved  in  the  Irish  troubles  of 
1641,  and  when  Cromwell  invaded,  the  country  they  did 
not  escape  his  pursuit ;  their  families  were  dispersed,  their 
estates  confiscated,  and  their  lauds  forfeited  to  the  Common- 
wealth. Of  the  three  leading  branches  of  the  family  at  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  invasion,  Kilmaedon,  Don  Isle,  and 
Curraghmore,  the  last  only  escaped  the  vengeance  of  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  that,  according  to  Burke,  solely  by  the 
ingenuity  and  courage  of  Alice,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of 
Curraghmore.  The  romantic  story  of  Cromwell's  siege  of 
the  sea-girt  castle  of  Don  Isle,  as  told  by  Burke,  in  hia 
Romance  of  the  Aristocy^acy,  is  rep-lete  with  interest.  The 
isolated  stronghold  was  bravely  defended  by  a  female 
descendant  of  Nicholas  le  Poer,  Baron  of  Don  Isle,  and 
this  heroine  is  always  styled,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Power 
family,  "  the  Countess."  According  to  the  legend  recorded 
by  Burke,  the  fortress  was  only  surrendered  through  treach- 
ery, after  Cromwell  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  despair  at 
making  any  impression  upon  its  sea-surrounded  walls.  Don 
Isle  was  then  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  beautiful 
countess  (so  the  story  runs),  refusing  to  capitulate,  perished 
in  its  ruins. 
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"The  family  of  the  Le  Poers,"  remarks  Mrs.  Whitmau, 
"like  that  of  the  Geraldines,  and  other  Anglo-Normun 
RetUers  in  Ireland,  passed  from  Italy  into  the  north  of 
France,  and  fi*om  France  through  England  and  Wales 
into  Ireland,  where,  from  their  isolated  position  and  other 
causes,  they  retained  for  a  long  period  their  hereditary 
traits  with  far  less  modification  from  intermarriage  and 
association  with  other  races  than  did  their  English  com- 
peers. Meantime  the  name  underwent  various  changes 
in  accent  and  orthography.  A  few  branches  of  the  family 
Btill  bore  in  Ireland,"  and,  it  may  be  added,  still  bear, 
"the  old  Italian  name  of  De  la  Poe."  "The  beautiful 
domain  of  Powerscoart,"  adds  our  authority,  "took  its 
name  from  the  Le  Poers,"  and  through  her  father,  Edmund 
Power,  the  late  Lady  Blessington  claimed  descent  from  the 
same  old  family.  Some  branches  of  the  Power  family,  it 
may  be  remarked,  have  obtained  heraldic  sanction  for 
resuming  their  more  ancient  patronymic  of  Le  Poer. 

A  descendant  of  this  famous  and  high-spirited  race  was 
John  Poe,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
distinguished  naval  hero.  Admiral  James  M'Bride,  became 
allied  with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Great 
Britain.  David  Poe,  his  son,  and  the  grandfather  of  Edgar 
Poe,  was  but  two  years  old  when  his  parents  removed  with 
him  to  America,. and  settled  in  Maryland  ;  and,  from  the 
genealogical  records  he  inherited  from  his  father,  it  would 
appear  that  various  methods  of  spelling  the  ancestral  name 
Were  at  that  time  adopted  by  different  members  of  the  family. 
The  Chevalier  le  Poer,  a  friend  of  the  Marquis  de  Gram- 
mont,  is  recorded  by  Poe  to  have  been  a  member  of  his 
father's  family — a  family,  it  is  suggestive  to  note,  not  unfre- 
quently  marked  out  by  mystery,  by  mis(»ry,  and  by  romance, 
from  the  commonplace  herd  of  happier  lives.  There  was 
a  Cornet  Joseph  Poe,  doubtless  one  of  this  fated  race,  con- 
victed and  executed  at  Dablin  in  1725  for  an  apparently 
commonplace  highway  robbery,  but  there  was  about  the  aHair 
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some  strange,  anfathomable  mystery,  dimly  hinted  at  in 
contemporary  broadsides;  indeed,  in  one  of  these,  a  doggerel 
degyy*  it  declares  that  this  Poe  died  to  save  a  friend,  a  no 
great  improbability  when  the  Quixotic  fidelity  of  some 
members  of  the  family  is  remembered.  It  was  a  race 
able  to  attain  high  honors  by  reckless  or  chivalrous  deeds, 
but  rarely  sufficiently  prudent  to  retain  them.  The  above 
David  Poe — who,  although  born  in  Ireland,  prided  himself 
upon  being  an  American — took  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  ultimately  attained  to  the  rank  of  Quarter- 
master-General. 

General  Poe  married  a  Miss  Cairnes  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
woman  famous  for  her  beauty.  They  had  five  children,  of 
whom  David,  the  fourth  son,  being  designed  for  the  law, 
was  placed  in  an  office  at  Baltimore,  but  whilst  still  a 
student  he  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
a  young  English  actress  ;  he  eloped  with  her,  and,  at  little 
more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  ruined  his  prospects  of  the 
future  by  an  improvident  marriage.  Disowned  by  his  parents 
because  of  this  imprudent  union,  David  Poe  adopted  hia 
wife's  profession  and  went  on  the  stage,  where,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  exhibited  much  theatrical  ability. 
Upon  the  birth  of  a  child  to  the  youthful  couple,  the  parents 
relented  towards  their  estranged  child,  and  received  him 
back  into  the  family  circle,  and  with  him  his  youthful  wife, 
who  is  described  as  a  lovely  little  creature,  and  highly 
talented.  The  forgiveness  was^not  needed  for  long;  in 
1815,  the  still  youthful  couple  died  within  a  few  weeks 
of  each  other  of  consumption,  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  leav- 
ing totally  unprovided  for  three  children,  Henry,  Edgar  and 
Rosalie. 

•  Tue  elegy  coucludes  thus  : 

**To  falsest  Frieuds  he  ever  true  did  prove, 
His  life  he  bticritic'd  to  frieud.^liip'ti  Love." 
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Eb&ab  Allan  Foe  was  born  in  Boston ,  on  the  19  th 
of  January  1809.  He  was  named  Allan  after  a  wealthy 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  and  when  both  his 
parents  died  his  godfather,  who,  although  long  married,  was 
childless,  adopted  the  little  orphan,  then  only  six  years  old. 
Even  at  this  early  age  Poe  was  noted  for  his  precocity  as 
well  as  for  his  beauty,  and  Mr.  Allan  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  proud  of  his  youthful  protege,  and  to  have  treated 
him  in  many  respects  as  his  own  son.  The  boy  is  stated  to 
have  been  made  quite  a  show-child  of  by  his  adopted  father; 
a  tenacious  memory  and  a  miisical  ear,  we  are  informed, 
enabling  him  to  learn  by  rote,  and  declaim  to  the  evening 
visitors  assembled  at  Mr.  Allan's  house,  the  Hiiest  passages 
of  English  poetry  with  great  effect.  "  The  justness  of  his 
emphasis,  and  his  evident  appreciation  of  the  poems  he 
recited,"  we  learn,  made  a  striking  impression  upon  his 
audience,  "  while  every  heart  was  won  by  the  ingenuous 
simplicity  and  agreeable  manners  of  the  pretty  little  elocu- 
tionist." Gratifying  as  these  exhibitions  may  have  been  to 
his  godfather's  vanity,  the  probable  consequence  of  such  a 
system  of  recurring  excitements  upon  the  boy's  morbidly 
nervous  organisation  could  scarcely  fail- to  be  disastrous. 
Indeed,  in  after  years,  the  poet  bitterly  bewailed  the 
pernicious  effects  of  his  childhood's  misdirected  aims.  "  I 
am,"  he  but  too  truthfully  declared,  "  the  descendant  of  a 
race  whose  imaginative  and  easily  excitable  temperament 
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has  at  all  times  rendered  them  remarkable,  and  in  my 
earliest  infancy  I  gave  evidence  of  having  fully  inherited 
the  family  character.  As  I  advanced  in  years  it  was  more 
strongly  developed,  becoming,  for  many  reasons,  a  canao  of 
serious  disquietude  to  my  friends,  and  of  positive  injury  to 
myse  If ; .  .  .  my  voice  was  a  household  law,  and,  at  an  age 
when  few  children  have  abandoned  their  leading-strings,  I 
was  left  to  the  guidance  of  my  own  will,  and  became^  in  all 
but  name,  the  master  of  my  own  actions." 

In  1816,  the  Allans  having  to  visit  England  on  matters 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  some  property  there,  brought 
their  adopted  son  with  them,  and  after  taking  him  on  a 
tour  through  England  and  Scotland  with  them,  left  him  at 
the  Manor-House  School  in  Church  Street,  Stoke-Ne wing- 
ton.  The  school  belonged  to  a  Rev.  Dr.  Bransby,  who  is  so 
quaintly  described  in  "  William  Wilson,"  one  of  Poe's  finest 
stories.  At  the  time  of  Poe's  residence  the  school  grounds 
occupied  a  large  area,  but  of  late  years  they  have  been 
greatly  circumscribed  in  extent.  The  description  of  the 
place,  and  the  account  of  his  life  there,  Poe  is  stated  to  have 
declared  were  autobiographically  portrayed  in  this  tale  ;  if 
so,  a  portion  of  "W^illiam  Wilson's"  oft-quoted  reminiscences 
must  be  relegated  to  the  exaggerated  memories  of  childhood. 
In  some  respects  the  description  of  the  "  large,  rambling. 
Elizabethan  house  "  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  fine 
old  manorial  residence  facing  the  school,  but  in  others  the 
place  is  described  with  almost  pre-Baphaelite  minuteness. 
The  picture  of  Stoke-Newington  as  it  was  when  Poe 
resided  there  is  also  unusuallv  accurate  in  its  details. 
Friendless  and  orphaned  though  he  was,  it  was  probably 
the  happiest  portion  of  his  life  that  the  future  poet  passed 
in  this  congenial  spot,  this  "misty-looking  village  of  England, 
where  were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees, 
and  where  all  the  houses  were  excessively  ancient"  "  In 
truth,"  adds  Poe,  "  it  was  a  dream-like  and  spirit-soothing 
place,  that  venerable  old  town,"  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
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the  boy's  plastic  mind  should  have  received,  and  retained 
indelibly  imprinted  upon  it  the  impression  of,  and  in  after 
years  recall,  in  fancy,  "  the  refreshing  chillness  of  its  deeply 
shadowed  avenues,  inhale  the  fragrance  of  its  thousand 
shrubberies,  and  thrill  anew  with  uudefinable  delight,  at  the 
deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell,  breaking  each  hour 
with  sudden  and  sullen  roar,  upon  the  stillness  of  the  dusky 
atmosphere  in  which  the  fretted  Gothic  steeple  lay  imbed- 
ded and  asleep. 

Here,  in  this  dreamy  place,  Edgar  Poe  spent  from  four 
to  five  years  of  his  existence,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
monotony  of  school  life,  was  doubtless  fully  justified  in 
looking  back  upon  the  days  passed  in  that  venerable  acad- 
emy with  pleasurable  feelings.  "The  teeming  brain  of  child- 
hood," to  quote  his  own  words,  "requires  no  externril 
world  of  incident  to  occupy  or  amuse  it  .  .  .  The  morning's 
awakening,  the  nightly  summons  to  bed,  the  connings,  the 
recitations,  the  periodical  half-holidays  and  perMmbuhitious, 
the  play-ground,  with  its  broils,  its  pastimes,  its  intrigues  ; 
— these,  by  a  mental  sorcery  long  forgotten,  were  made  to 
involve  a  wilderness  of  sensation,  a  world  of  rich  incident, 
a  uuiverae  of  varied  emotion,  of  excitement  the  most 
passionate  and  spirit-stirring.  '  Oh,  le  ban  temps,  que  ce 
decle- defer  I  * " 

The  house  was,  indeed  still  is,  as  Poe  described  it,  "  old 
and  irregular."  "  The  grounds,"  he  contiuues,  "  were  exten- 
sive, and  a  high  and  solid  brick  wall,  topped  with  a  bed  of 
mortar  and  broken  glass,  encompassed  the  whole.  This 
prison-like  rampart  formed  the  limit  of  our  domain;  bej^oud 
it  we  saw  but  thrice  a  week — once  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, when,  attended  by  two  ushers,  we  were  permittetl  to 
take  brief  walks  in  a  body  through  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing fields,  and  twice  during  Sunday,  when  we  were  paraded 
in  the  same  formal  manner  to  the  morning  and  evening 
service  in  the  one  church  of  the  village.  .  .  At  an  angle  of 
the  ponderous  wall  frowned  a  moxe  ponderous  gate.     It 
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was  rivetted  and  studded  with  iron  bolts,  and  sarinoanted 
with  jagged  iron  spikes.     What  impressions  of  deep  awe 
did  it  inspire  1  .  .  .  The  extensive  enclosure  was  irregular 
in  form,  having  many  capacious  recesses.     Of  these,  throe 
or  four  of  the  largest  constituted  the  play-ground.     It  was 
leveJ,  and  covered  with  fine,  hard  gravel.    I  well  remember 
it  had  no  trees,  nor  benches,  nor  anything  similar,  within  it. 
Of  course  it  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house.     In  front  lav  a 
small  parterre,  planted  with  box  and  other  shrubs,  but 
through  this  sacjed  division    we  passed  only  upon   rare 
occasions  indeed — such  as  a  first  advent  to  school,  or  final 
departure  thence,  or  perhaps  when  a  parent  or  friend  hav- 
ing called  for  us  we  joyfully  took  our  way  homo  for  the 
Christmas  or  Midsummer  holidays." 

"The  ardour,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  imperiousness," 
which  is  declared  to  have  rendered  the  soi-disarU  "  "William 
Wils  n"  a  marked  character  amongst  his  schoolmate' ,  so  that 
by  slow  but  natural  gradations  he  obtained  an  ascendency 
over  all  not  greatly  older  than  himself,  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed to  represent  Poe's  own  character,  even  at  this  early 
epoch  of  his  life,  as  it  is  invariably  lound  to  represent  it 
from  first  to  last.  Undoubtedly  it  was  in  this  "  venerable 
academy"  that  our  poet  acquired  the  groundwork  of  that 
curious  superstructure  of  classic  lore  which  in  after  years 
was  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  weird  and  wonderful 
works.  To  the  lustrum  of  his  life  spent  in  England  EJgar 
Poe  was  probably  far  more  scholastically  indebted  than  the 
world  can  or  will  ever  kuow. 

In  1821,  the  lad  was  re-called  home,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  placed  by  his  adopted  parents  at  an  academy  in 
Bichmond,  Virginia.  Mr.  Allan  would  seem  to  have  been 
very  proud  of  his  handsome  and  precocious  godson,  and 
always  to  have  been  willing  to  afibrd  him  any  amount  of 
education  procurable  ;  but  of  parental  love,  of  that  deep 
sympathy  for  which  the  poor  orphan  yearned,  he  seems  to 
have  been  utterly  devoid.     Not  but  what  the  imperious 
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little  fellow  waa  indulged  in  what  money  could  purchase, 
but  the  petting  and  spoiling  which  he  still  appears  to  have 
received  was  not  of  that  kind  to  touch  his  tender  heart. 
Throughout  life  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  affection  was  one 
of  his  most  distinguishing  traits,  and  this  it  was  that 
frequently  drove  him  to  seek  in  the  society  of  dumb  crea- 
tures that  love  which  was  denied  him,  or  which  he  some- 
limes  believed  denied  him,  by  human  beings.  There  is  a 
paragraph  in  his  terrible  tale  of  "  The  Black  Cat,"  which 
those  who  w^ere  intimately  acquainted  with  Poe  will  at  once 
recognise  the  autobiographical  fidelity  oi,  "From  my  in- 
fancy," he  remarks,  "  I  was  noted  for  the  docility  and 
humanity  of  my  disposition.  My  tenderness  of  heart  was 
even  so  conspicuous  as  to  make  me  the  jest  of  my  com- 
panions. I  was  especially  fond  of  animals,  and  was  indulged 
by  my  parents  with  a  great  variety  of  pets.  With  these  I 
spent  most  of  my  time,  and  never  was  so  happy  as  when 
feeding  dnd  caressing  them.  This  peculiarity  of  character 
grew  with  my  growth,  and  in  my  manhood  I  derived  from 
it  one  of  my  pnncipal  sources  of  pleasura  To  those  who 
have  cherished  an  affection  for  a  faithful  and  sagacious  dog  I 
ueed  hardly  be  at  the  trouble  of  explaining  the  nature  or 
the  intensity  of  the  gratification  thus  derivable.  There  is 
something  in  the  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing  love  of  a 
brute  which  goes  directly  to  the  heart  of  him  who  has  had 
frequent  occasion  to  test  the  paltry  friendship  and  gossamer 
fidelity  of  mere  tnan. " 

In  her  before-quoted  little  book  Mrs.  Whitman  relates 
a  well-authenticated  and  characteristic  anecdote  of  Poo 
when  he  was  studying  at  the  Richmond  academy,  and 
whilst  ii  very  strikingly  illustrates  the  almost  Quixotic 
constancy  of  his  attachments — his  gratitude  for  kindness — 
it  also  but  too  clearly  demonstrates  how  little  sympathy  aud 
affection  the  young  orphan  received  from  his  adopted 
parents.  **He  one  day  accompanied  a  schoolmate  to  his 
home,"  relates  Mrs.  Whitman,  "  where  he  saw  for  the  first 
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time  Mrs.  H S ,*  the  mother  of  his  young  friend. 

This  lady,  on  entering  the  room,  took  his  hand  and  spoke 
some  gentle  and  gracious  words  of  welcome,  which  so 
penetrated  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  orphan  boy  as  to 
deprive  him  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  for  a  time  almost 
of  consciousness  itself.  He  returned  home  in  a  dream, 
with  but  one  thought,  one  hope  in  life — to  hear  again  the 
sweet  and  gracious  words  that  had  made  the  desolate  world 
so  beautiful  to  him,  and  filled  his  lonely  heart  with  the 
oppression  of  a  new  joy.  This  lady  afterwards  became  the 
confident  of  all  his  boyish  sorrows,  and  hers  was  th^  one 
redeeming  influence  that  saved  and  guided  him  in  the 
jBarlier  days  of  his  turbulent  and  passionate  youth."  But, 
alas  for  the  poor  lad,  this  lady  was  herself  overwhelmed  with 
fearful  and  peculiar  sorrows,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 
her  guiding  voice  was  most  needed,  she  died.  But  when 
she  was  entombed  in  a  neighboring  cemetery,  her  poor 
boyish  admirer  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  lying 
there  lonely  and  forsaken  in  her  vaulted  home,  and  for 
months  after  her  decease,  like  his  contemporary  Petofi,  the 
great  Hungarian  poet,  at  the  gi-ave  of  his  girl-love  Etelka, 
Poe  would  go  nightly  to  visit  the  tomb  of  his  revered  friend, 
and  "  when  the  nights  were  very  dreary  and  cold,  when 
the  autumnal  rains  fell,  and  the  winds  wailed  mournfully 
over  the  graves,  he  lingered  longest  and  came  away  most 
regretfully." 

For  years,  if  not  for  life,  the  memory  of  this  unfortanate 
lady  tinged  all  his  fancies  and  filled  his  mind  with  sadden- 
ing things.  In  a  letter  written  within  a  twelvemonth  of 
his  death  to  the  truest  friend,  in  all  probability,  of  his 
"lonesome  latter  years,"  Poe  broke  through  his  usual 
reticence  as  to  his  early  life,  and  confessed  that  his  exquisite 
stanzas,  "  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me,"  were  inspired  by  the 
memory  of   this  lady,  by  "  the  one  idolatrous  and  purely 


*  Mr&  Heltiu  SUmuard  was  tho  name  of  this  lady. 
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ideal  love  "  of  his  tempest-tossed  boyhood.  In  the  earliest 
versions  of  his  boyhood's  poems  the  name  Helen  frequently 
recurs,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  to  her  that  he  inscribed 
**  The  Pseau,"  a  juvenile  poem,  which  he  subsequently 
greatly  improved  both  in  rhythm  and  expression,  and 
repubhshed  under  the  musical  name  of  "  Lenore.**  The 
description  which  Poe  afterwards  gave  to  a  friend  of  the 
fuutusies  that  haunted  his  brain  daring  his  desolate  vigils 
in  the  cemetery,  the  nameless  fears  and  indescribable  phan- 
tasms, 

'  if  lapping  from  oat  their  Condor  wings 
Invisible  Woe  I " 

she  compares  to  those  which  overwhelmed  De  Qaincey  at 
the  burial  of  his  sweet  sister  and  playmate.  We  linger 
somewhat  over  this  little  known  epoch  of  Poe's  story, 
because  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  Mrs.  Whitman 
has  indeed  found  "a  kej  to  much  that  seems  strange  and 
abnormal  in  the  poet's  after  life,"  in  "  those  solitary  church- 
yard vigils  with  all  their  associated  memories."  There  can 
indeed  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  would  seek  the  clue  to 
the  psychological  phenomena  of  his  strange  existence,  that 
intellect — as  Poe  himself  said — which  would  try  to  reduce 
his  "  phantasm  to  the  commonplace,"  must  kaOw  and  even 
study  this  phase  of  his  being.  The  mind  which  could  so 
steadfastly  trac^,  step  by  step,  the  terrible  stages  of  sentience 
after  death,  as  Edgar  Poe's  does  in  his  weird  "  Colloquy  of 
Mouos  and  Una,"  must,  indeed,  have  been  one  that  fre- 
quently had  sought  to  wrest  from  the  charnel-house  its 
earthy  secrets. 

Beturning  to  the  more  commonplace  records  of  his  his- 
toiy,  the  future  poet  is  described  to  us  at  this  period  of  hia 
life  as  remarkable  for  his  general  cleverness,  his  feats  of  ac- 
tivity, his  wayward  temper,  his  extreme  personal  beauty,  and 
his  power  of  extemporaneous  tale-tcUing,  and,  even  at  this 
early  stage,  as  a  great  classical  scholar,  and  as  well  versed 
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in  mathematics,  botany,  and  other  branches  of  the  natnral 
sciences.  It  is  but  just  that  we  shoald  refer  to  Gris wold's 
account  of  his  epoch  in  the  life  of  Edgar  Poe,  as  that 
biographist's  mendacity  is  not  known  to  all.  "  In  1822/' 
says  Griswold,  "  Poe  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
after  passing  a  few  months  at  an  academy  in  Richmond,  he 
entered  the  university  at  Charlottesville,  where  he  led  a 
very  dissipated  life ;  the  manners  which  then  prevailed 
there  were  extremely  dissolute,  and  he  was  known  as  the 
wildest  and  most  reckless  student  of  his  class;  ....  be 
would  have  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  had  not  his 
g>imbling,  intemperance,  and  other  vices  induced  his  expul- 
sion from  the  university."  The  mere  fact  that,  according  to 
Griswold's  dates,  Poe  would  only  have  been  at  this  time  in 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  is  sufficient  to  induce 
doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  accusations,  but,  fortu* 
nately  for  the  fair  fame  of  the  accused,  indisputable  evidence 
as  to  the  entire  untruth  of  Griswold's  story  has  been 
procured.  On  May  22,  1860,  Dr.  Stephen  Maupin^  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  answer  to  various 
inquiries  made  of  him  relative  to  EJgar  Poe's  career  at 
Charlottesville,  procured  a  statement  from  Mr.  William 
Werteiibaker,  secretary  of  the  Faculty,  which  he  further 
endorsed  with  the  remark  that  "  Mr.  Wertenbaker's  state- 
ment is  worthy  of  entire  confidence."  "I  may  add,"  he 
continues,  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  Faculty  records  to 
the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Poe.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
successful  student,  having  obtained  distinctions  in  Latin  and 
French  at  the  closing  examinations  of  1826.  He  never 
graduated  here,  no  provision  for  conferring  degrees  of  any 
kind  having  been  made  at  the  time  he  was  a  student  here." 
Dr.  Maupiu's  letter  is  followed  by  the  said  statement,  and  a 
most  interesting  as  well  as  conclusive  document  it  is.  Says 
Mr  Werteubaker : 

•  *  Edgar  A.  Poe  was  ft  stadent  of  the  University  of  Virginia  dnring 
Uio  uocond  session,  wbiuli  commenced  February  tst,  1826,  and  lermi* 
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nated  Becembor  15Ui  of  the  same  year.  He  signed  the  xnatricoIatioQ 
book  on  the  14th  of  Febraary,  and  rainained  in  good  standing  as  o 
studeDt  till  the  8et<siou  closed.  He  was  bom  on  the  l&th  of  February 
1809,  being  a  little  nndcr  seveuteen  when  he  entered  the  institution. 
He  belonged  to  the  schools  of  anoient  and  modem  languages,  and  as  I 
was  myself  a  member  of  the  latter,  I  can  testify  that  he  was  tolerably 
regular  in  attendance,  and  a  veiy  successful  student,  haying  obtained 
distinctions  in  it  at  the  final  examination,  the  highest  honour  a  student 
CO. Id  then  obtan,  the  present  regulation  in  regard  to  degrees  not 
haying  been  at  the  time  adopted.  On  one  occasion  Professor  Blatter- 
man  requested  his  Italian  class  to  render  into  English  yerse  a  portion 
of  the  lesson  in  Tosso,  as8i^;ned  for  the  next  lecture.  Mr.  Poo  was 
the  only  one  who  complied  with  the  request  He  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  Professor  for  his  performance. 

"Although  I  had  a  passing  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Poe  from  an 
early  period  of  the  session,  it  was  not  until  near  its  close  that  1  had 
any  social  intercourse  with  liim.  After  spending  an  evening  together 
at  a  priyate  house,  he  inyited  me  to  his  room.  It  was  a  cold  night  in 
December,  and  his  iLre  haying  gone  nearly  out,  by  the  aid  of  some 
candle  ends  and  the  wreck  of  a  table,  he  soon  rekindled  it,  and  by  its 
comfortable  blaze  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  him.  On  this 
occasion  he  spoke  with  regrf<t  of  the  amount  of  money  he  had  wast.d, 
and  the  debts  he  had  contra<-ted.  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Poo, 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  h  j  was  at  one  time  expelled  from  the  uui- 
verstty,  but  that  he  afterwards  retumad  and  graduated  with  the  high- 
est honours.  This  is  entirely  a  mistake.  He  spent  but  one  session  at 
the  university,  and  ai  no  iinye  did  he  fall  under  the  censure  of  the  Fac' 
uUy.  He  was  not  at  that  time  addicted  to  drinking,  but  had  an  un- 
goyemable  passion  for  card-playing.  Mr.  Pi>e  was  several  years  older 
than  his  biographer  represents  him.  His  age,  I  haye  no  doubt,  was 
conreotly  entered  on  the  matriculation  book. " 

So  mach  for  the  story  started,  or  at  all  events  promul- 
gated  by  Griswold,  of  Edgar  Foe's  expulsion  from  the 
university.  This  writer  admits  that  Poe  was  noted  at  this 
time  for  ffiats  of  hardihood,  strength,  and  activity,  and  re* 
counts — but  with  his  usual  exaggeration — an  aquatic  per- 
formance of  the  lad's.  On  a  hot  day  of  June,  according  to 
Poc's  own  statement,  he  swam  from  Ludlam's  wharf  to 
Warwick,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  against  a  strong  tide;  and 
when  the  truth  of  the  assertion  was  publicly  questioned,  ho 
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obtained  a  certification  of  the  fact  from  several  compaiiiona, 
including  his  dear  clEissmate  Bobert  Stannard.  This  docu- 
ment, moreover,  declares  that  *'  Mr.  Poe  did  not  seem  at 
all  fatigued,  and  walked  back  to  Richmond  immediately 
after  the  feat,  which  was  undertaken  for  a  wager."  Oar 
poet  had,  indeed,  no  little  confidence  in  his  swimming 
powers,  and  asserted  that,  on  a  favorable  day,  he  be-  / 
lieved  he  could  swim  the  English  Channel  from  Dover  to 
Calais. 

In  1827,  aroused  by  the  heroic  efforts  the  Greeks  were 
making  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Turkish  oppressors, 
and,  doubtless,  emulous  of  Byron,  whose  example  had 
excited  the  chivalric  boys  of  both  continents,  Edgar  Foe 
and  an  acquaintance,  Ebenezer  Barling,  determined  to  start 
for  Greece  and  offer  their  aid  to  the  insurgents.  Either 
Mr.  Burling's  heart  failed,  or  parental  authority  was  too 
strong  for  him,  for  he  stayed  at  home,  whilst  the  embryo 
poet,  doubtlcbs  in  headstrong  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
adopted  parents,  started  alone  for  Europe.  Poe  was  absent 
for  more  than  a  year,  but  the  adventures  of  his  journey  have 
never  been  told ;  he  seems  to  have  been  very  reticent  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  have  left  uncontradicted  the  various 
stories  invented,  and  even  published  during  his  lifetime, 
to  account  for  the  interregnum  in  his  history.  That  he 
reached  England  is  probable,  but  whether  he  ever  beheld, 
save  in  his  *'  mind's-eye,"  the  remains  of 

**  Tho  glory  that  toas  Greecfl, 
And  the  gmudour  that  voas  Borne,*' 

is  still  uncertain  ;  there  are  a  few  slight  allusions  scattered 
amid  his  writings  to  the  scenery  of  both  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  found  anything  reliable  upon  such 
data.  The  story  as  to  bis  having  arrived  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  got  involved  in  difficulties  that  necessitated  ministerial 
aid  to  extricate  him,  must  be  given  up,  as  must  also  that 
founded  upon  the  suggestion  made  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  scurrilous  paper  which  appeared  in  the  Southern 
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Jjiterary  Messenger,  that  Poe,  when  in  London,  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Theodore  Hook,  and  lived 
like  ''that  class  of  men,  .  .  .  dragging  out  a  precarious 
existence  in  garrets,  doing  drudgery  work,  writing  for  the 
great  presses  and  for  the  reviews,  whose  world-wide  celebrity 
has  been  the  fruit  of  such  men's  labor." 

In  1829  Edgar  Poe  returned  home,  if  Mr.  Allan's 
residence  may  so  be  termed.  He  reached  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  been  informed,  early  in  March,  but  too  late 
to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  adopted  mother,  she  having 
died  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  her  funeral  having  taken 
place  the  very  day  before  Poe's  return.  Mi-s.  Allan  had 
probably  exercised  a  conciliatory  influence  in  the  household, 
where,  we  hear,  it  was  frequently  needed,  and  the  poor  lad, 
who  in  after  life  invariably  spoke  well  of  this  lady,  doubt- 
less soon  felt  the  effects  of  her  los&  Mr.  Allan  does  not 
appear  to  have  manifested  any  great  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
digal's return,  but  when  Poe  expressed  his  willingness  to 
devote  himself  to  the  military  profession,  he  exercised  his 
influence  and  obtained  a  nomination  for  him  to  a  scholarship 
in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point.  As,  according  to 
the  rules  of  that  institution,  appointments  are  not  given  to 
candidates  after  they  have  attained  their  twenty-first  birth- 
day, the  young  author,  for  such  he  now  was,  was  only  just 
in  time  to  secure  his  nomination.  Meanwhile  Poe  had 
published  a  little  volume  of  poems,  his  first  known  essay  in 
literature,  under  the  title  of  "  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  and 
other  poems."  *  Lowell  and  others  of  the  poet's  reviewer? 
speak  of  an  earlier  edition  of  this  book  as  published  in  1827. 
and  from  it  the  delicate  little  lyric  "  To  Helen  "  is  profess- 
edly extracted.  This  1827  volume  is  also  stated  to  havp 
received  very  flattering  notice  from  the  veteran  author, 
John  Neal,  but  it  has  disappeared  without  leaving  any  trace, 
and  the  edition   of  1829,  which  was  printed  for  privato 

*  Hatch  and  Dunning:  Ballimore,  1829,  81  pp. 
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circulation  onlj,  is  the  earliest  discoyerable  vestige  of  Poe'a 
literary  powers. 

Reverting  to  the  military  academy,  the  records  shoit 
that  Foe  was  admitted  into  that  institution  as  a  cadet  on 
the  Ist  of  July  1830.  He  is  declared  to  have  entered  upon 
his  new  mode  of  living  with  customary  energy,  but  very 
speediiy  discovered  how  totally  uusuited  to  him  now  was 
the  strict  discipline  and  monotonous  training  of  such  a 
place  as  West  Point.  The  wayward  and  erratic  course  of 
existence  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  together  with 
his  having  been  for  so  long  a  time  sole  master  of  his  own 
aclions,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  submit  to  the 
galling  restraints  of  this  institution.  A  fellow-cadet  with 
him  at  the  academy  informs  us  of  ^*  his  utter  inefficiency 
and  state  of  abstractedness  at  that  place.  He  could  not, 
or  would  not,"  he  remarks,  ''  follow  its  mathematical 
requirements.  His  mind  was  off  from  the  matter-of-fact 
routine  of  the  drill,  which,  in  such  a  case  as  his,  seemed 
practical  joking  on  some  ethereal  visionary  expedition. 
He  was  marked,"  adds  our  informant,  "for  au  early  death." 
This  institution  was  utterly  unsuitable  for  one  of  Foe's 
temperament  and  experience  ;  it  was  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story  of  Pegasus  nt  the  plough,  and  the  climax  was,  as  could 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  that,  on  the  7th  of  January  1831, 
he  was  tried  by  a  general  court-martial  "for  various 
neglects  of  duty  and  disobedience  of  orders,"  to  which  he 
could  but  plead  guilty,  and,  he  was,  on  the  subsequent  Gtii 
of  March,  "  dismissed  the  service  of  the  United  States  I" 

111  1831,  whilst  still  a  cadet,  and  all  unawed  by  the 
sentence  impending,  he  published  an  enlarged  collection  of 
his  boyish  rhymes  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  by  Edgar  A.. 
Poe."*  This  volume,  garnished  with  a  quotation  from 
llochefoucauld,  "  Ibut  le  monde  a  raison"  and  which,  like  its 
predecessors,  was  for  private  circulation,  was  dedicated  to 

*  E.  Bliss,  New  York,  1831,  124  pp.  12aio. 
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"  the  United  States  Corps  of  (Jadets,"  a  dedication  which 
appears  to  ha>e  drawn  upon  its  unfortunate  author  the 
ridicule  of  his  fellow-students.  A  fellow- cadetj  a  Qeneral 
Cullum,  alluding  to  the  contents  of  this  little  volume,  says: 
"These  verses  were  the  source  of  great  merriment  with 
us  boys,  who  considered  the  author  cracked,  and  the  verses 
ridiculous  doggerel."  Happily  for  literature,  the  opinion 
of  "us  boys"  did  not  carry  much  weight,  and  Poe  continued 
to  write  "  verses "  quite  regardless  of  West  Point  and  its 
judgments.  This  little  book  is  most  interesting,  not  only 
on    account   of   its   cleverly   written    prefatory    letter   of 

seventeen  pages,  addressed  to  a  certain  mythical  "  B ^," 

but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
verse  suppressed  in  later  editions  of  Poe's  works.  The 
prose  is  followed  by  a  poetical  introduction  of  sixty-six 
lines,  a  portion  of  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Bomance,"  is 
included  in  the  general  collection  of  "  Poems  written  in 
Youth."  Many  of  the  omitted  portions  of  this  volume 
have  a  strange  biographical  interest  for  those  conversant 
with  the  true  story  of  Edgar  Poe's  life  ;  to  them  they  hint 
of  something  more  than  mere  rhymes.  The  omissions  from 
are  as  happy  as  the  additions  to  those  boyish  poems.  No 
regard  for  the  relics  of  his  youth  withheld  Edgar  Poe  in 
after  life  from  pruning  away  the  excrescences  of  his  juvenile 
verse  ;  the  critic's  unswerving  hand  clipped  or  moulded  all 
into  artistic  unity. 

Upon  leaving  West  Point,  Poe  returned  to  Mr.  Allan's 
residence  at  Bichmond,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  on  sufferance.  Soon  after  his  return  homo  he 
became  attached  to  Miss  Boyster,  and  was  ultimately,  it  is 
believed,  engaged  to  her,  Mr.  Allan,  why  it  is  not  known, 
was  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  and  without  his 
pecuniary  aid  matrimony  was  out  of  the  question,  as  Poe 
was  entirely  dependent  upon  hiiu.  A  violent  quarrel  took 
place  between  the  old  man  and  his  adopted  son,  and  Poe, 
unable  to  submit  calmly  to  the  course  of  events,  again  left 
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home,  this  time  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Poland, 
to  expend  bis  energies  in  aiding  the  Poles  in  their  struggles 
against  Russia.  How  far  he  got  is  not  known,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  he  did  not  leave  America,  having  been 
stopped  by  the  intelligence  that,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
Warsaw  had  fallen,  carrying  with  it  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Polish  insurgents.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  if  to  widen  the 
estrangement  at  home,  Mr.  Allan  had  taken  unto  himself 
a  vouno:  wife—"  the  beautiful  Miss  Paterson  " — ^whilst  "Miss 
Royster,  forgetful  of  her  faith,  was  married  to  a  wealthy 
man,  a  Mr.  Shelton.  Once  more  aimless,  and  probably 
resourceless,  the  chivalric  young  poet  again  sought  his 
native  province.  Whether  he  returned  to  the  home  that 
was  home  no  more  is  uncertain,  but,  from  what  is  known  of 
his  proud  spirit,  it  seems  unlikely  ;  if  he  did,  however,  his 
stay  was  of  short  duration,  and  his  godfather's  second  wife 
having  given  birth  to  a  son  was  the  death-blow  to  Poe's 
prospects  of  succeeding  to  the  property. 

Bankrupt  in  nearly  everything,  the  unfortunate  poet 
now  turned  to  literature  as  a  means  of  obtaining  subsistence, 
but  be  found  the  waters  of  Helicon  were  anything  but 
Pr^itclian.  Where  he  wandered,  and  what  he  did,  for 
nearly  two  years,  still  remains  an  unravelled  mystery,  but  it 
is  alleged  that  some  of  his  finest  stories  were  written  during 
this  epoch,  and,  although  accepted  and  published  by  maga- 
zine editors,  were  scarcely  ever  paid  for.  In  1833  he  is 
heard  of  in  Baltimore  competing  for  prizes  offered  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  Satarday  Viaitoi'  for  the  best  prose  story 
and  the  best  poem.  Here,  then,  was  an  oi^portunity  of 
deferring,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  starvation  which  was 
not  far  off.  For  the  competition,  Poe  selected  and  sent  in 
six  of  his  stories,  and  his  poem  of  "  The  Coliseum."  Some 
well-known  literary  men  consented  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
mass  of  papers  received,  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  various  contributions,  decided  unanimously  that  Poe, 
who  was  unknown  to  them,  was  entitled  to  both  premiuma 
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Not  contented  with  this  award,  the  adjudicators  even 
went  oat  of  their  way  to  draw  up  and  publish  the  following 
flattering  critique  on  the  merits  of  the  wiitings  submitted 
by  Poe  : — 

*'  Amongst  tlie  prose  articles  were  many  of  various  and  distingaishf  d 
merit,  but  the  singular  force  and  beauty  of  those  sent  by  the  author 
of  "  the  Tales  of  the  Folio  Gkib,'  leaye  us  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
that  department  Wo  have  accordingly  awarded  the  premium  to  a 
tale  entitled  the  'SiS.  found  in  a  bottle.'  It  would  hardly  be  doing 
justice  to  the  writer  of  this  collection  to  say  that  the  talc  we  have 
chosen  is  the  best  of  the  six  offered  by  him.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
saying  that  the  author  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  as  well  as  to 
the  gratification  of  the  community,  to  publish  the  entire  volume 
(*  Tales  of  the  Folio  Club ').  These  tales  are  eminently  distinguished 
by  a  wild,  vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination,  a  rich  style,  a  fertile 
invention,  and  varied  and  curious  learning. 

"John  P.  Kennedy, 
*'J.  H.  B.  Lativ:>be,  and 
••James  H.  Miller." 

Griswold  tells  the  story  of  the  award  thus  : — 

"  Such  matters  are  usually  disposed  of  in  a  very  off-hand  way. 
Committees  to  award  literary  prizes  drink  to  the  payor's  health  in 
good  wines  over  unexamined  MSS.,  which  they  submit  to  the  discre- 
tion of  publishers,  with  permission  to  use  their  names  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  the  publisher's  advantage.  So,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  in  cliis  case,  but  that  one  of  the  commitloo,  takiug  up  a  little 
book  remarkably  beautiful  and  distinct  in  c.iliif^aphy,  w:ib  tempted 
to  read  several  pages ;  and  becominpj  interest  ^d,  he  summoned  the 
attention  of  the  company  to  the  haif-dozen  compositions  it  contain'^d. 
It  was  UTianimously  decided  that  tbo  prizes  should  bo  i)aid  to  *  tbe 
first  of  tho  geniuses  who  had  written  legibly.*  Not  another  MS.  was 
unfolded.  Immediately  the  *  coufidoutial  envelope  '  was  opened,  and 
tho  successful  competitor  vras  found  to  bear  the  scarcely  known  name 
of  Poe." 

The  above  report,  which  was  published  on  the  12th  of 
October,  1833,  is  of  itself  a  complete  disproof  of  Griswold's 
dishonouring  accusation  against  the  commit  too  of  having 
awarded  the  prizes  to  Poe  because  of  his  beautiful  hand- 
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writing,  without  looking  at  a  single  MS.  of  any  other  com- 
petitor. When  the  story,  it  may  be  added,  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Latrube  and  the  honourable  John  P. 
Kennedy,  the  two  surviving  adjudicators,  they  at  once 
denied  its  truth. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  the  well-known  author,  was  so  interested 
in  the  successful  but  unknown  competitor,  that  he  invited 
him  to  kis  house,  and  Poe's  response,  written  in  his  usual 
beautiful  and  distinct  calligraphy,  proves  the  depth  of  misery 
to  which  he  had  sunk.  How  his  heart  bled  to  pen  these 
lines  few  probably  can  imagine  : — 

"Your  invitation  to  dinner  has  wounded  me  to  the 
quick.  I  cannot  come  for  reasons  of  the  most  humiliating 
nature — my  personal  appearance.  You  may  imagine  my 
mortification  in  making  this  disclosure  to  you,  but  it  is 
necessary." 

Urged  by  the  noblest  feelings,  Mr.  Kennedy  at  onca 
sought  out  the  unfortunate  youth,  and  found  him,  as  he 
declares,  almost  starving.  Poe's  wretched  condition  inspired 
the  unselfish  author  with  pity,  as  his  genius  did  with 
admiration,  and  fi'om  henceforth  he  became  his  firm  friend. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  to  the  last  Poe  retained  his 
benefactor's  friendship  and  respect,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  ackuow- 
ledged  when  informed  of  the  poet's  decease  ;  and  no  better 
disproof  of  the  calumnies  heaped  by  Griswold  on  the  dead 
man's  head  could  be  given,  than  by  repeating  the  testimonies 
of  all  those  with  whom  Poe  lived  and  laboured.  So  far 
from  contenting  himself  with  mere  courtesies,  Mr.  Kennedy 
assisted  his  new  protege  to  re-establish  himself  in  the  out- 
ward garb  of  respectability,  and  in  many  respects  treated 
him  more  like  a  dear  relative  than  a  chance  acquaintance. 
In  his  diary  he  records,  "  I  gave  him  clothing,  free  access 
to  my  table,  and  the  use  of  a  horse  for  exercise  whenever 
he  chose  ;  in  fact,  brought  him  up  from  the  very  verge  of 
despair. "  Aided  by  such  a  friend,  Poe's  affairs  could  not 
but  mend. 
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In  the  spring  of  1834  Mr.  Allan  died,  and  if  his  godson 
still  retained  any  expectations  of  inheriting  any  portion  of 
his  wealth  he  was  at  last  undeceived,  as,  in  the  language 
of  Griswold,  "  not  a  mill  was  bequeathed  to  Foe  ; "     In 
August  of  this  same  year  a  Mr.  White,  an  energetic  and 
accomplished  man,   in   opposition  to    the  advice   of   his 
friends,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Southern  Lii^ 
erary  Messenger,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.     This  magazine 
was  a  very  daring  speculation  at  such  a  time  and  place, 
and   but  for  a  fortunate  accident  might  have  placed  its 
promoter  completely  hori  de  combat.     Amongst  the  well- 
known  writers  whose  aid  he  solicited  was  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  he,  being  fully  engaged,  advised  Foe  to  send  something. 
Our  poet  did  so,  and  Mr.  White,  greatly  pleased  with  his 
contributions,  spoke  of  them  in  very  flattering  terms,  in 
March^  1835,  publishing  "Berenice."  Henceforth  Foe  became 
a  regular  monthly  contributor  to  the  Messenger,    Mr.  Ken- 
nedy had  now  had  a  year  and  a  halt's  experience  of  Foe, 
without  finding  anything  in  his  conduct  to  alter  the  good 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  him  ;  and  the  following  letter  is 
quoted  by  Griswold  as  having  been  written  at  this  period  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  to  Mr.  White.     As  it  is  apparently  authentic, 
we  quote  it : — 

"Baltimore,  April  13,  1835. 

Dear  Sir— Foe  did  right  in  referring  to  me.  lie  is  very  clever  with 
his  pen — clftssical  and  scholarlike.  He  wants  experience  and  direc- 
tion, but  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  be  made  very  useful  to  you.  An  J, 
poor  fellow  I  he  is  very  poor.  I  told  him  to  write  somsthing  for  every 
number  of  your  magazine,  and  that  you  might  find  it  to  your  advan- 
tage to  give  him  some  parmanent  employ.    He  has  a  volume  of  very 

bizarre  tales  in  the  hands  of ,  in  Philadelphia,  who  for  a  yeai 

past  has  been  promising  to  publish  them.  This  youag  fellow  is 
highly  imaginative,  and  a  little  given  to  the  terrific.  He  is  at  worlc 
upon  a  tragedy,  but  I  have  turned  him  to  drudging  upon  what/vci 
may  make  money,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  and  he  will  find  your 
account  in  each  othor." 
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Mr.  Wiiite  undoubtedly  found  his  "account"  in  his  new 
contributor,  and  every  month  called  the  attention  of  his 
readers  to  the  beauties  of  the  current  tale  by  the  young 
author. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  magazine  appeared  Poe's 
tale  of  "  Hans  Pfaall,"  and  three  weeks  later  there  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Sun  Mr.  Locke's  famous  "  Moon  Hoax  '* 
story.  Griswold  alludes  to  the  former  being  "in  some 
respects  very  similar  to  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  account,"  in 
a  way  to  make  his  readers  believe  our  poet  the  copier 
instead  of  the  copied.  Poe's  reputation  was  now  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  Mr.  White  became  desirous  of  retaining  his 
services  exclusively  for  his  magazine,  and  having  sounded 
his  contributor,  and  found  him  only  too  wilhng,  engaged 
him  to  assist  in  the  editorial  duties  of  the  Messenger  at  a 
salary  of  about  one  hundred  guineas  (520  dollars)  per 
annum.  In  consequence  of  this  appointment  Poe  at  once 
removed  from  Baltimore  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  where  the 
magazine  was  published.  Griswold,  in  order  to  suit  dates 
to  one  of  his  allegations  against  Poe,  states  that  he  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  Messenger  in  May,  whereas  he  only 
became  assistant  editor  in  September,  and  did  not  assume 
the  full  control  of  the  publication  until  December,  1835. 
The  unfavourable  notice  of  Mr.  Laughton  Osborne's  "  Con- 
fessions of  a  Poet,"  which  appeared  in  the  April  number, 
and  which  Griswold,  in  order  to  support  his  charge  of 
inconsistency,  ascribed  to  Poe,  was  obviously  never  rvritten 
by  the  poet  at  all.  Its  style  is  a  sufficient  disproof  of  the 
allegation. 

The  following  letter,  which  Poe  wrote  to  his  triend 
Kennedy  to  tell  him  of  his  appointment  on  the  Messenger, 
affords  a  sad  picture  of  the  terrible  melancholia  under  which 
the  poet  so  frequently  suffered — an  affliction  not  merely  the 
result  of  privations  and  grief,  but  undoubtedly,  to  some 
extent,  inherited : — 
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"Richmond,  September  11,  1835. 
Dear  Sir— I  receired  a  letter  from  Dr.  Miller,  in  which  he  tells  me 
yon  are  in  town.     I  hasten,  therefore,  to  write  you,  and  ezpress  by 
letter  what  I  have  always  found  it  impossible  to  express  orally  -  -my 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  your  frequent  aud  ineffectual  assistance  and 
kindness.    Thiough  yonr  influence  Mr.  White  has  been  induced  to 
employ  me  in  assistiug  him  with  the  editorial  duties  of  his  magazine, 
at  a  salary  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum.     The  situ- 
ation is  agreeable  to  me  for  many  reasons,  but,  alas !  it  appeairs  to  me 
that  nothing  can  give  me  pleasure  or  the  slightest  gmtification. 
Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  in  this  letter  you  find  much  iucoherency. 
My  filings  at  this  moment  are  pitiable  indeed.    I  am  suffering  under 
a  depreesion  of  spirits  snoh  as  I  have  never  felt  before.  I  have  struggled 
in  Tain  against  the  influence  of  this  melancholy  ;  you  toill  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  I  am  still  miserable  in  spite  of  the  great  improvement 
in  my  circumstances.     I  say  you  will  bslieve  me,  aud  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  a  man  who  is  writing  for  efftcl  does  not  write  thus.     My 
heart  is  open  before  you;  if  it  be  worth  reading,  read  it    I  am 
wretched  and  know  not  why.     Console  me — for  you  can.     But  let  it 
be  quickly,  or  it  will  be  too  late.    Write  me  immediately ;  convince 
me  that  it  is  worth  one's  while— that  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  live,  and 
you  will  prove  yourself  indeed  my  friend.     Persuade  me  to  do  what  is 
right.    I  do  mean  this.    I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  consider  what 
I  now  write  you  a  jest     Oh,  pity  me!   for  I  feel  that  my  words  are 
incoherent ;  but  I  will  recover  myself.    You  wUl  not  fail  to  see  that  I 
am  suffering  under  a  depression  of  spirits  which  will  ruiu  me  should 
it  be  long  continued.    Write  me  then  and  quickly;  urge  mc  to  do  what 
is  right    Your  words  will  have  more  weight  with  me  than  the  words 
of  others, for  you  were  my  friend  when  no  one  else  was.     Fail  not,  as 
you  value  your  peaco  of  mind  hereafter.  E.  A.  Poe. 

To  this  wail  of  despair  Mr.  Kennedy  sent  the  following 
kindly  if  commonplace  reply  : — 

*  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  plight  as  your  letter  shows  you  in. 
It  is  strange  that  just  at  this  time,  when  everybody  is  praising  you, 
and  when  fortune  is  beginning  to  smilj  upon  your  hitherto  wretched 
circumstances,  you  should  be  invaded  by  thes'3  blue  devils.  It  belongs, 
however,  to  your  age  and  temper  to  be  thus  buffeted— but  be  assured, 
it  only  wants  a  little  resolution  to  master  the  adversary  for  ever.  You 
will  doubtless  do  well  henceforth  in  literature,  and  a:id  to  your  con^ 
foiiSf  as  well  as  to  your  rei^utation,  which  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
aB.^ure  you  is  everywhere  rising  in  popular  esteem." 
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Nofcwithstandino;  his  "blue  devils,"  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
styled  it^  the  new  editor  worked  wonders  with  the  Mes^nger, 
''  His  talents  made  that  periodical  quite  brilliant  while  he 
was  connected  with  it,**  records  this  friend,  and  indeed  in 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  Poe  raised  its  circulation 
from  seven  hundred  to  nearly  five  thousand.  This  suc- 
cess was  partially  due  to  the  originality  and  fascination  of 
Poe's  stories,  and  partially  owing  to  the  fearlessness  of  his 
trenchant  critiques.  He  could  not  be  made,  either  by  flattery 
or  abuse,  a  respecter  of  persona  In  the  December  number 
of  the  Messenger  he  began  that  system  of  literary  scarifica- 
tion— that  crucial  dissection  of  bookmaking  mediocrities, 
which,  whilst  it  created  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  States  a  terror  of  his  powerful  pen,  at  the  same  time 
raised  up  against  him  a  host  of  implacable,  though  unknown, 
enemies,  who  were  only  too  glad,  from  that  time,  to  seize 
upon  and  repeat  any  story,  however  improbable,  to  his 
discredit.  Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  his  future 
welfare  if,  instead  of  affording  contemporary  nonentities  a 
chance  of  literary  immortality  by  impaling  them  upon  his 
pen's  sharp  point,  he  had  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
production  of  his  wonderful  stories,  or  still  more  wonderful 
poems.  Why  could  he  not  have  left  the  task  of  crushing  or 
puffing  the  works  of  his  Lilliputian  contemporaries  to  the 
ordinary  "  disappointed  authors  ?  " 

During  the  whole  of  1836,  Poe  devoted  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  Messenger,  producing  tales,  poems,  essays,  and 
reviews  in  profusion,  indeed,  apparently  at  Mr.  White's 
suggestion,  frittering  away  his  genius  over  these  last.  Early 
in  the  year  a  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  break  in  upon  his 
chequered  career.  In  Richmond,  once  more  among  his 
kindred,  he  met  and  married  his  cousin  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  his  father's  sister  Maria.  Miss  Clemm  was  but 
a  girl  in  years,  and  already  manifested  symptoms  of  the 
family  complaint,  consumption,  but,  undeterred  by  this  or 
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by  his  slender  income,  the  poor  poet  was  married  to  his 
kiuswoman,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  happier  circum* 
stances,  a  better  helpmate  could  scarcely  have  been  fouud 
for  him,  while  the  marriage  had  the  further  advantage 
of  bringing  him  under  the  motherly  care  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Giemm.  Until  January  1837,  Poe  continued  the  direction 
of  the  Messenger^  when  he  left  it  for  the  more  lucrative 
employment  of  assisting  Professors  Anthon,  Hawks,  and 
Henry,  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Quarterly  Ee^ 
vieWy  and,  probably,  to  aid  the  first  in  his  classical  labours 
— a  work  for  which  his  scholarly  attainments  rendered  him 
invaluable.  Mr.  White  parted  with  Poe  very  reluctantly, 
and  in  the  number  of  the  Messenger  which  contained  the 
announcement  of  Poe's  resignation,  issued  a  note  to  the 
subscribers,  wherein,  after  alluding  to  the  ability  with  which 
the  retiring  editor  had  conducted  the  magazine,  he  remark* 
ed,  "  Mr.  Poe,  however,  will  continue  to  furnish  its  columns 
from  time  to  time  with  the  effusions  of  his  vigorous  and 
popular  pen."  We  dwell  upon  this  incident,  and  upon  the 
fact,  more  than  once  acknowledged  by  Mr.  White,  that  Poe 
retngned  for  other  employmenl,  because  Griswold  expressly 
declares  that  he  was  dismissed  for  drunkenness. 

From  Bichmond,  Poe  removed  to  New  York,  where  he 
and  his  household  resided  in  Carmine  Street.  In  his 
writing  for  the  New  York  Quarterly  Review,  says  Mr.  Powell, 
*•  he  came  down  pretty  freely  with  his  critical  axe,  and  made 
many  enemies."  These  reviews  display  his  immense  learn- 
ing, and  the  extraordinary  range  of  subjects  with  which  he 
was  conversant,  but  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  them  without 
grieving  at  the  k)ss  literature  sustained  by  his  dissipating 
his  powers  over  such  ephemera.  The  late  Mr.  William 
Gowans,  the  wealthy  and  respected,  but  eccentric  biblio- 
polist,  of  New  Yurk,  has  left  us  a  most  interesting  picture 
of  the  poet's  manage  at  this  period  of  his  story.  Alluding  to 
the  untruthfulness  of  the  prevalent  idea  of  Poe's  character, 
the  shrewd  old  man  remarks,  "  I,  therefore,  will  also  show 
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joii  my  opinion  of  this  gifted  bat  unfortunate  geniu&  It 
may  be  estimated  as  -worth  httle,  but  it  has  this  merit — it 
comes  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness  ;  and  this,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  the  very  highest  of  legal  evidence.  For 
«igbt  months  or  more  one  house  contained  us,  us  one  table 
fed  I  During  that  time  I  saw  much  of  him,  and  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him  often,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  never  saw  him  the  least  affected  with  liquor,  nor  even 
descend  to  any  known  vice,  while  he  was  one  of  the  most 
courteous,  gentlemanly,  and  intelligent  companions  I  have 
met  with  during  my  journeyings  and  baitings  through 
divers  divisions  of  the  globe  ;  besides,  he  had  an  extra 
inducement  to  be  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good  husband, 
for  he  had  a  wife  of  matchless  beauty  and  loveliness;  her 
eyes  could  match  that  of  any  houri,  and  her  face  defy  the 
genius  of  a  Canova  to  imitate  ;  a  temper  and  disposition  of 
surpassing  sweetness ;  besides,  she  seemed  as  much  devoted 
to  him  and  his  every  interest  as  a  young  mother  is  to  her 
first-bom.  .  .  .  Foe  had  a  remarkably  pleasing  and  pre- 
possessing countenance,  what  the  ladies  would  call  decidedly 
handsome." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  correspondent  we  are  per- 
mitted to  extract  the  foUowlDg  additional  testimony  from  a 
private  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Latto,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Gowans,  on  the  8th  July  1870.  "  In  conversation  with 
William  Gowans,"  says  Mr.  Latto,  "  he  told  me  that  he  was 
a  boarder  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Clemm.  .  .  .  Mr.  Poe  and 
his  young  wife,  whom  Mr.  G.  describes  as  fragile  in  consti- 
tution but  of  remarkable  beauty,  boarded  at  that  time  with 
Mrs.  Clemm.  They  were  in  poor  circumstances.  Mr. 
Gowans  lived  with  them  several  mouths,  and  he  was  often 
consulted  by  Mrs.  Clemm  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  as  the 
boarding-business  did  not  pay.  He  only  left  when  the 
household  was  broken  up.  Of  course  Mr.  Gowans  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  seeing  what  kind  of  life  the  poet  led. 
His  testimony  is,  that  he  (Poe)  was  uniformly  quiet,  reticent, 
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gentlemanly  in  demeanour,  and  during  the  whole  period  he 
lived  there,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  intoxication  or  dissipa- 
tion was  discernible  in  the  illustrious  inmate,  who  was  tit 
that  time  engaged  in  the  composition  of  Arthur  Gordon 
Pjm.  Foe  kept  good  nours,  and  all  his  little  wants  were 
seen  to  both  by  Mrs.  Clemm  and  her  daughter,  who  watched 
him  as  sedulously  as  if  he  had  been  a  child.  Mr.  Gowaus 
is  himself  a  man  of  intelligence,  and,  being  a  Scotchman,  is  by 
no  means  averse  to  *  a  tuxi-kanded  crack,'  but  he  felt  himself 
kept  at  a  distance  somewhat  by  Foe's  aristocratic  reserve." 

^*  Mr.  Gowans/'  remarks  Mr.  Latto,  "  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  most  truthful  and  uncompromising  of  men." 

During  January  and  February  of  this  year  (1837)  Foe 
contributed  the  first  portions  of  ''  the  Narrative  of  Arthur 
Gordon  Fym "  to  the  Messenger,  and,  encouraged  by  the 
interest  it  excited,  he  determined  to  complete  it.  It  was 
not  published  in  book  form,  however,  until  July  of  the 
following  year,  and  although  it  did  not  excite  much  attention 
in  America,  it  was  very  successful  in  England.  Griswold, 
displaying  his  usual  animus,  remarks  that  copies  being  sent 
to  England,  and  it  "  being  mistaken  at  first  for  a  narrative  of 
real  experiences^  it  was  advertised  to  be  reprinted,  but  a 
discovery  of  its  character,  I  believe,  prevented  such  a  result. 
An  attempt  is  made  in  it,"  he  continues,  "  by  simplicity  of 
style,  minuteness  of  nautical  descriptions,  and  circumstan- 
tiality of  narration,  to  give  it  that  air  of  truth  which 
constitutes  the  principal  attraction  of  Sir  Edward  Seaward's 
narrative,  and  '  Bobinson  Crusoe,'  but  it  has  none  of  the 
pleasing  interest  of  these  tales  ;  it  is  as  fuD  of  wonders  as 
'Munchausen,'  has  as  many  atrocities  as  the  *Book  of  Pirates,' 
and  as  liberal  an  array  uf  paining  and  revolting  horrors  as 
ever  was  invented  by  Anne  Radcliffe  or  George  Walker/' 
His  further  depreciatory  remarks  are  not  worth  reproduc- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  in  a  short  inteiTal  the  story  was 
Mveral  times  reprinted  in  England,  and  it  did  excite  con* 
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bideiable  notice;  the  "air  of  truth/'  which,  it  is  snggeeted. 
was  only  in  the  attempt,  having  attracted  much  interest. 

The  independence  which  Poe  had  hoped  to  earn  by  his 
pen  was  not  obtainable  in  those  days  at  New  York,  and 
having  prospect  of  constant  employment  in  Philadelpha,  he 
removed  to  that  city  late  in  1838,  and  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  write  for  the  Chntleman's  Magazine^  a  publi- 
cation of  some  years'  standing.  His  talents  soon  produced 
the  usual  brilliant  effects  upon  this  publication,  and  in  May 
1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  editorial  management, 
"  devoting  to  it,"  says  Griswold,  "  for  ten  dollars  a  week, 
two  hours  evei-y  day,  which  left  him  abundant  time  for 
more  important  labours."  What  leisure  his  editorial  duties 
may  have  left  was  devoted  to  writing  for  other  publications, 
and  as  several  of  his  tales  and  other  compositions  first 
made  their  appearance  at  this  time,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  managed  to  obtained  a  fair  livelihood.  Stilbhe  was 
not  only  compelled  to  labour  continuously  and  severely,  but 
was  frequently  forced  by  the  res  angusta  domi  to  forsake  his 
legitimate  province  in  literature,  and  turn  his  pen  to  any 
project  that  offered  a  certain  remuneration.  There  is  a 
scandalous  story  told  of  him  by  Griswold  in  support  of  his 
wholesale  denunciation  of  Poe  as  a  plagiarist,  and  which 
although  the  accuser  does  not  state  to  what  period  of  the 
poet's  life  it  refers,  really  relates  to  this  epoch.  Griswold, 
on  the  authority,  he  asserts,  of  a  Philadelphian  newspaper, 
declares  that  Poe  reprinted  a  popular  work  on  conchology, 
written  by  the  well-known  naturalist.  Captain  Thomas 
Brown,  as  by  himself,  **  and  actually  took  out  a  copyright 
for  the  American  edition  of  Captain  Brown's  work,  and, 
omitting  all  mention  of  the  English  original,  pretended  iu 
the  preface  to  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  several 
scientific  gentlemen  of  this  city."  For  ten  years  after  Poe's 
death  this  vile  calumny  circulated  unanswered  wherever 
the  poet's  biography  was  told,  and  although  many  of  the 
American  literati  must  have  known  the  untruth  of  the  story, 
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DO  one  yentured  to  explain  the  facts  until  nltimatelj  it 
came  nnder  the  notice  of  the  person  of  all  others  best  able 
to  disprove  it,  which  he  did  through  the  columns  of  the 
Home  JournaL  Professor  Wyatt,  a  Scotchman  of  consider- 
able erudition  and  scientific  attainments,  formed  Poe's 
acquaintance,  and  obtained  his  assistance  in  the  compilation 
of  several  works  on  Natural  History  ;  among  others  was  a 
"  Manual  of  Conchology,"  and  to  this  Poe,  whose  scientific 
knowledge  was  most  comprehensive  and  exact,  contributed 
so  largely  that  the  publishers  were  fully  justified  in  using 
his  popular  name  on  the  title-page,  although  he  only  received 
a  share  of  the  profits.  Captain  Brown's  "Text-Book  of 
Concholog^,"  necessarily  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
combined  work  of  Poe  and  Wyatt,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  both  treatises  are  founded  on  the  system  laid  down  by 
Lamarck,  but  the  absurd  charge  that  one  is  therefore 
plagiarised  from  the  other  can  only  have  arisen  from  gross 
ignorance  or  wilful  falsehood.  About  this  time  I*oe  also 
published,  as  a  sequence  of  such  studies,  a  translation  and 
digest  of  Lemonnier's  "  Natural  History,"  and  other  relative 
writings. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Poe  made  a  collection  of  his 
best  stories,  and  published  them  in  two  volumes  as  "  Tales 
of  the  Arabesque  and  Grotesque."  This  collection  contained 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  writing,  and  still  farther 
increased  its  author's  reputation.  It  included  the  story 
of  "The  Pall  of  the  House  of  Usher" — a  story  which 
contains  the  characteristic  poem  of  "  The  Haunted  Palace.'' 
Griswold  avers  that  Poe  was  indebted  to  Longfellow's 
"  Beleaguered  City  "  for  his  -idea  of  this  exquisite  poem,  but 
that  Poe  asserted  Longfellow  to  have  been  indebted  to  him 
(or  the  idea.  We  do  not  believe  in  plagiarisms,  as  a  rule, 
and  whether  the  author  of  "The  Haunted  Palace  "  did,  Or 
did  not,  accuse  his  brother  bard  of  robbery  we  know  not, 
but  must  simply  point  out  that  Poe's  poem  had  been 
published  long  prior  to  Longfellow's,  and  not  "a  few  weeks," 
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as  Griswold  snys,  and  in  two  different  publications.  The 
resemblance  was  probably  purely  accidental,  but,  at  all 
events,  Tennyson  bad  worked  out  the  same  idea  many  years 
previous  to  either  in  "  The  Deserted  House,"  published  in 
1830.  ''Ligeia,"  Foe's  favourite  tale,  also  appeared  in  this 
'  collection.  On  a  copy  of  this  weird  story,  in  our  possession, 
is  an  endorsement  by  the  poet  to  the  effect  that  "  Ligeia 
was  also  suggested  by  a  dream  /"  the  "  also  "  referring  to  a 
poem  sent  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  which,  he  remarks  to  her, 
"  contained  all  the  events  of  a  dream  which  occurred  soon 
after  I  knew  you." 

Towards  the  close  of  1840,  Mr.  George  R  Graham, 
owner  of  The  Gashety  acquired  possession  of  the  Gentleman'a 
Magazine,  and  merging  the  two  publications  into  one,  began 
the  new  series  as  Oraham's  Magazinej  a  title  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved it  still  retains.  The  new  proprietor  was  only  too 
wilhng  to  retain  the  services  cf  the  brilliant  editor,  and  he 
found  his  reward  in  so  doing — Edgar  Poe,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Graham's  liberality  to  his  contributors,  in  little  more  than 
two  years  raising  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the  magazine 
from  five  to  fifty-two  thousand.  His  daring  critiques,  his 
analytic  essays,  and  his  weird  stories,  following  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  startled  the  public  into  a  knowledge  of 
his  power.  He  created  new  enemies,  however,  by  the 
dauntless  intrepidity  with  which  he  assailed  the  fragile 
reputations  of  the  small  bookmakers,  especially  by  the 
publication  of  his  papers  on  "  Autography."  He  also  excited 
much  criticism  in  literary  circles  by  the  publication  of  his 
papers  on  "  Cryptology,"  in  which  he  promulgated  the 
theory  that  human  ingenuity  could  not  construct  any  crypto- 
graph which  human  ingenuity  could  not  decipher.  Tested 
by  several  correspondents  with  difficult  samples  of  their 
skill,  the  poet  actually  took  the  trouble  to  examine  and 
solve  them  in  triumphant  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory. 

In  April,  1841,  he  published  in  Oraham's  Magazine  the 
tale  of  "  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  the  first  of  a 
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series  illustrating  another  analytic  pbase  of  bis  many-sided 
mind.  This  story  was  the  first  to  introduce  his  name  to 
the  French  public,  being  translated,  and  published  as  an 
original  story  by  La  Commerce,  under  the  title  of  "  L'Orang- 
Otang : "  shortly  afterwards  it  was  translated  again,  and 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Lol  Quotidienne,  whereupon  a 
cry  of  theft  was  raised,  a  lawsuit  instituted,  and  ultimately 
the  truth  discovered,  that  Edgar  Foe,  an  American,  was 
the  author.  Madame  Mennier  availed  herself  of  the  interest 
created  by  this  inquiry  to  translate  several  of  his  stories 
for  the  French  papers  ;  whilst  the  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
Bevue  Frangaise,  and  other  leading  publications  spoke  in 
highly  flattering  terms  of  the  young  foreigner's  productions. 
This  gave  an  impetus  to  his  reputation  in  France,  which 
culminated  in  the  faithfully  vraiaemblant  translations  of 
Baudelaire,  who,  indeed,  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  an 
endeavour  to  thoroughly  identify  his  mind  with  that  of  his 
idol  Edgar  Poe,  and  who  has  reproduced  many  of  his 
stories  with  but  little  loss  of  vigor  or  originality  ;  indeed, 
to  the  efforts  and  genius  of  Baudelaire  is  chiefly  due  the 
fact  that  Foe's  tales  have  become  standard  classic  works  in 
France.  Edgar  Foe  is  veritably,  it  may  be  pointed  out,  the 
only  American  writer  really  well  known  and  popular  in 
France.  In  Spain,  too.  Foe's  tales  eai'ly  acquired  fame,  and 
have  now  become  thoroughly  nationalized,  and  with  the 
exception  of  works  on  Spanish  subjects,  such  as  those  by 
"Washington  Irving,  Frescott  and  Motley,  are  the  only 
American  works  known  in  that  country.  In  Germany  tho 
poems  and  tales  have  been  frequently  translated,  but  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  they  have  attained  any  widely 
diffused  celebrity  amongst  the  Germans. 

In  1842  appeared  "  The  Descent  into  the  Maelstrom," 
a  tale  that  in  many  respects  may  be  deemed  one  of  his 
most  marvellous  and  idiosyncratic.  It  is  one  of  those  tales 
which,  like  **The  Gold-Bug"  and  others,  demonstrates  the 
untenability  of  the  theory  first  promulgated  by  Griswold, 
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and  since  80  frequently  echoed  by  his  copyists,  that  Foe's 
ingenuity  in  unriddling  a  mystery  was  only  ingenious  in 
appearance,  as  he  himself  had  woven  the  webs  he  so  dexter- 
ously unweaves.  The  tales  cited,  however,  prove  the  false- 
ness of  this  portion  of  Griswold's  systematic  depreciation  of 
Poe*s  genius.  They  are  the  secrets  of  nature  which  he 
unveils,  and  not  the  riddles  of  art :  he  did  not  invent  the 
natural  truth  that  a  cylindrical  body,  swimming  in  a  vortex, 
offered  more  resistance  to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in 
with  greater  difficulty  than  bodies  of  any  other  form  of 
equal  bulk,  any  more  than  he  invented  the  mathematical 
ratio  in  which  certain  letters  of  the  English  alphabet  recur 
in  all  documents  of  any  length.  He  did  not  invent ''  The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  but  he  tore  away  the  mysterious- 
ness  and  laid  bare  the  truth  of  that  strange  story  of  real 
life.  He  did  not  invent,  but  he  was  the  first  to  describe,  if 
not  to  discover,  those  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  the  human 
mind  so  wonderfully  but  so  clearly  displayed  in  "The 
Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "  The  Purloined  Letter," 
"  The  Imp  of  the  Perverse,"  and  other  remarkable  proofs 
of  his  mastery  over  the  mental  strings  and  pulleys  of  our 
being. 

It  was  during  his  brilliant  editorship  of  Oraham's  Maga  - 
ziiie  that  Poe  discovered  and  first'introduced  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  genius  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  it 
was  whilst  he  held  sway  over  it  that  she  contributed  to  its 
pages  many  of  her  shorter  poems  ;  indeed,  it  was  greatly  due 
to  Poe  that  her  fame  in  America  was  coeval  with  if  it  did  not 
somewhat  precede  that  won  by  her  in  her  native  land.  In 
May,  1841,  he  contributed  to  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Even- 
ing  Post — a  paper  belonging  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  for  which 
Poo  wrote — that  prosj^ectiue  notice  of  the  newly -commenced 
slory  of  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  which  drew  from  Dickens  a 
letter  of  admiring  acknowledgment.  In  this  notice  the 
poet  with  mathematical  precision  explained  and  foretold 
the  exact  plot  of  the  as  yet  unwritten  story.      Professor 
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"Wyatt,  already  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  conchology 
Btory,  was  not  only  a  contributor  of  articles  on  natural 
history  to  Graham*s,  but  at  this  time,  and  for  several  years, 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Poe,  and  we  have  his 
unimpeachable  authority  for  the  invariable  honour  and 
purity  of  the  poet's  life. 

In   November,   1842,  "The   Mystery  of  Marie   Rogct" 

appeared,  and  about  the  same  time  Poe  resigned  his  post  of 

joint  editor  and  reviewer  of  OraharrCs  Magazine;  why  or 

VFlierefore  was  never  stated,  but  that  it  was  not  through 

drunkenness,  as  alleged  by  Griswold — the  successor  to  Poe's 

editorial  duties — Mr.  Graham's  own  famous  letter  of  1850 

conclusively  proves.  Poe's  idea  would  appear  to  have  been  to 

Bt:irt  a  magazine  of  his  own,  but  his  resignation  may  perhaps 

be  justly  ascribed  to  that  constitutional  restlessness  which 

from  time  to  time  overpowered  him,  and  drove  him  from 

place  to  place  in  a  vain  search  after  the  Eldorado  of  his 

hopes.     The  truth  as  to  his  severance  from  Graham's^  like 

so  many  of  the  details  that  euhhroud  and  confuse  his  life's 

stor}',  was  probably  purposely  mystified  by  Poe,  wlio  had 

even  a  greater  love  than   had    Byron   of   mystifying   the 

impertinent  busybodies  who  wearied  him  for  biographical 

information     It  was  shortly  previous  to  this  epoch  in  his 

life  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 

Kufus  Griswold,  a  man  who,  although  several  years  Poe's 

junior  in  age,  had,  by  many  years'  "  knocking  about  the 

world,"  gained  an  experience  of  its  shifts  and  subterfuges 

that  made  him  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  unworldly 

nature  of    our  poet.      According  to   the   author   of  the 

"Memoir,"  his  acquaintance  with  Poe  began  in  the  sj^ring 

of  1841,  by  the  poet  calling  at  his  hotel  and  leaving  two 

letters  of  introduction.     "The  next  morning,"  he  says,  "I 

visited  him,  and  we  had  a  long  conversation  about  literature 

and  literary  men,  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  a  book,  The 

Poels  and  Poeb  y  of  America,  which  I  was  then  preparing  for 

the  press,"  and  he  follows  up  this  introductory  interview 
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with  the  quotation  of  several  letters  purportiDg  to  have 
been  written  bj  Poe,  not  one  of  which  we  shall  refer  to  or 
make  nse  of,  as  there  is  pretty  positive  proof  that  some,  if 
not  the  whole  of  them,  are  fabricalions  !  The  enmity  of  Gris- 
wold  for  Poe — "  the  long,  intense,  and  implacable  enmity," 
alluded  to  by  John  Neal  and  Mr.  Graham — is  so  palpable  to 
readers  of  the  "  Memoir/'  that  it  needed  not  tlie  outride 
evidence  which  has  been  so  abundantly  furnished  us  to  prove 
it,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  so  much  that  the  biographer's 
audacious  falsifications  should  have  obtained  credit  abroad, 
as  that  no  American  should  have  yet  produced  as  complete 
a  refutation  of  Uum  as  could  and  should  have  been  given 
years  ago.  Apart  from  deadly  enmity,  aroused  by  a  subject 
of  a  domestic  nature,  the  compiler  could  not  forgive  Poe 
for  exposing  his  literary  shortcomings.  The  only  passage 
in  which  the  soi-diaafii  biographer  appears  to  relent  towards 
the  dead  poet  is  that  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  own  visit 
to  Poe's  residence  in  Philadelphia.  "  It  was  while  he  re- 
sided in  Philadelphia,"  Griswold  remarks,  "  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  him.  His  manner  was  very  quiet  aud  gen- 
tlemanly ;  he  was  usually  dressed  with  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, aud  when  oucc  he  sent  for  me  to  visit  him,  during  a 
period  of  illness  caused  by  piotracted  and  anxious  watching 
at  the  side  of  his  sick  wile,  I  was  impressed  by  the  singular 
neatness  and  the  air  of  refinement  in  his  home.  It  was  in  a 
small  house,  in  one  of  the  pleasant  and  silent  neighbourhoods 
far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  antl,  though  slightly  and 
cheaply  furnished,  everything  in  it  was  so  tastefully  and  so 
fitly  disposed  that  it  seemed  altogether  suitable  for  a  man 
of  genius."  On  seceding  from  GraJiam^s^  Poe  seems  to  have 
endeavoured  to  start  a  magazine  of  his  own,  to  be  entitled 
The  SlyluSy  and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  oi  Philadelphia,  was 
to  have  been  the  publisher.  The  poet  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  subiicrib- 
ers  to  start  the  projected  publication  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
therefore  the  scheme  fell  through.     j\Ir.  Clarke,  who  is  still 
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residing  in  Piiiladelpbin,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Poe's  pro- 
bity and  honour,  as  indeed  does  every  one,  save  Griswold, 
inrho  h:id  dealings  with  him.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  circumstances  have  prevented  Mr.  Clarke  giving  to 
the  world  his  reminiscences  and  collected  facts  relating  to 
Edgar  Poe. 

In  the  spring  of  1843  the  one  hundred  dollar  prize, 
offered  by  The  Dollar  Magazine^  was  obtained  by  Poe  for 
his  tale  of  "The  Gold-Bug,"  a  tale  illustrative  ol  and 
origin  nting  with  his  theory  of  ciphers.  As  usual,  Griswold, 
in  mentioning  it,  cannot  refrain  from  disphiyiiig  the  cloven 
hoof,  and,  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  popular  of  Poe*s 
stories  in  America,  refers  to  it  "  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able illustrations  of  his  ingenuity  of  construction  and  appar- 
ent subtlety  of  reasoning."  During  this  year  Poe  wrote  for 
Lowell's  Pioneer,  and  other  publications.  In  1844  he 
removed  to  New  York,  whither  his  daily  increasing  fame 
had  already  preceded  hira,  and  where  he  entered  into  a 
more  congenial  literary  atmosphere  than  that  in  which 
he  had  recently  resided.  In  the  cities  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  exercised  his  talents  he  was  continually  treading 
upon  the  mental  corns  of  provincial  cliques,  but  in  New 
York,  as  he  now  entered  it,  he  found  a  nearer  approach  to 
metropolitan  ism,  and  therefore  a  fairer  field  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  powers.  "  For  the  first  time,"  remarks  Griswold, 
completely  ignoring  the  talent  of  all  other  American  cities, 
"for  the  first  time  he  was  received  into  circles  capable  of 
both  the  appreciation  and  the  production  of  literature."  It 
has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  first  publication  he 
wrote  for  in  New  York  was  the  Daibj  Mirror ,  but  the 
author  of  a  sketch  of  Willis  and  his  contemporaries,  con- 
tributed to  the  Norlheini  Monthly  in  18G8,  referring  to  Poe 
as  "one  who  has  been  more  sbamofully  maligned  and 
slandered  than  any  other  writer  that  can  be  named,"  states, 
"  I  say  this  from  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe,  who  was 
associated  with  myself  in  the  editorial  conduct  of  my  own 
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paper  hfore  his  introduction  into  the  office  of  Messrs. 
"Willis  and  Morris;"  addinpf,  "  for  Mr.  Willis's  manly  vindica- 
tion of  ihe  unfortunate  I  honour  him."  And,  a<^ain,  referring 
to  Willis's  vindication  of  Poe  from  his  biographer's  degrading 
accusations,  he  says,  "  Mr.  Willis's  testimony  is  freely  con- 
firmed by  other  publishers.  On  this  subject  I  have  some 
singular  revelations  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
causes  that  darkened  the  life,  and  made  most  unhappy  the 
death,  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  our  literary  men 
— as  an  English  reviewer  once  said,  'the  most  brilliant 
genius  of  his  country.' " 

Towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  Poe  sought  and  found 
employment  as  sub-editor  and  critic  on  the  Mirror,  a  daily 
paper  belonging  to  N.  P.  Willis  and  General  G^iorge  Morris. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Willis  from  Idlewild,  in  October  1859, 
to  his  brother  poet  and  former  copartner  Morris,  he  thus 
alludes  to  Poe's  engagement  with  him  : — "Poe  came  to 
us  quite  incidentally,  neither  of  us  having  been  personally 
acquainted  with  him  till  that  time  ;  and  his  position  towards 
us,  and  connection  with  us,  of  course  unaffected  by  claims 
of  previous  friendship,  were  a  fair  average  of  his  general 
intercourse  and  impressions.  As  he  was  a  man  who  never 
smiled,  and  never  said  a  propitiatory  or  deprecating  word, 
we  were  not  likely  to  have  been  seized  with  any  sudden 
partiality  or  wayward  caprice  in  his  favour.  .  ,  It  was  rather 
a  step  downward,  after  being  the  chief  editor  of  several 
monthlies,  as  Poe  had  been,  to  come  into  the  office  of  a 
daily  journal  as  a  mechanical  paragraphist.  It  was  his 
business  to  sit  a  desk,  in  a  corner  of  the  editorial  room, 
ready  to  be  called  upon  for  any  of  the  miscellaneous  work 
of  the  day  ;  yet  you  remember  how  absolutely  and  how 
good-humouredly  ready  he  was  for  any  suggestion  ;  how 
punctually  and  industriously  reliable  in  the  following  out  of 
the  wish  once  expressed  ;  how  cheerful  Jind  present-minded 
his  work  when  he  might  excusably  have  been  so  listless  and 
abstracted.     We  loved  the  ma^  for  the  entireness  of  the 
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fidelity  with  which  he  served  us.  When  he  left  us,  we  were 
very  reluctant  to  part  with  him  ;  but  we  could  not  object 
— ^be  was  to  take  the  lead  in  another  periodical." 

During  the  six  months  or  so  that  Poe  was  engaged  on 
i^e  Mirror — ^the  whole  of  which  time  Willis  asserts  "  he  was 
invariably  punctual  and  industrious,"  and  was  daily  ''at  his 
desk  in  the  office  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  the  evening 
paper  went  to  press  " — during  this  time  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  productions  of  his  geniu««,  including  his  poetic 
chef-d'oeuvre  of  **  The  Re  van,"  were  given  to  the  world.  This 
unique  and  most  original  of  poems  first  appeared  in  Colton's 
American  Bemew  for  February  1845  as  by  "  Quarles."  •  It 
was  at  once  reprinted  in  the  Evening  Mirror^  and  in  a  few 
weeks  had  spread  over  the  whole  of   the  United   States, 
calling  into  existence  parodies  and  imitations  innumerable. 
Mrs.  Whitman  informs  us  that,  when  "The  Raven"  appeared, 
Poe  one  evening  electrified  the  gay  company  assembled  at  a 
weekly  reunion  of  noted  artists  and  men  of  letters,  held  at 
the  residence  of  an  accomplished  poetess  in  Waverley  Place, 
by  the  recitation,  at  the  request  of  his  hostess,  of  this  won- 
derful poem.     After   this,  it  was  of  course  impossible    to 
keep    the  authorship  secret.     Willis  reprinted  the    poem 
with  the   author's  name  attached,  remarking  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  **  the  most  eflfective  single  example  of  fugitive 
poetry  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  is  nnsurpasired  in 
English  poetry  for  subtle  conception,  masterly  ingenuity  oi 
versification,  and  consistent  sustaining  of  imaginative  lift." 
It  carried  its  author  s  name  and  fame  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
drew  admiring  testimony  from  some  of  the  first  of  English 
poets,  and  finally  made  him  the  lion  of  the  season.     And 
for  this  masterpiece  of  genius — this  poem  which  has  pro- 
bably done  more  for  the  renown  of  American  letters  than 
any  other  single  work — it  is  alleged  that  Poe,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  renown,  received  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  that 
is,  about  two  pounds ! 

In  the  February  number  of  Oraham*s  Magazine  for  this 
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same  year  appeared  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of 
Edgar  Poe  by  James  Biissell  Lowell.  In  many  respects  we 
deem  it  the  best  critique  on  his  genius  that  we  have  yet 
seen,  and  although  the  estimate  formed  of  Poe's  pnetic 
precocity  may  not  be  perfectly  just,  it  ia  difficult  to  find 
fault  with  the  admirable  analysation  of  his  prose  writings. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  in  the  collection  of 
Poo's  works  edited  by  Griswold,  Mr.  Lowell  should  permit 
the  continual  reprinting  of  this  critique  "  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  omissions,"  when  those  very  omissions  serve  to 
give  color  to  one  of  Gris wold's  vilest  charges,  that  of  the 
alleged  theft  of  Captain  Brown's  Conchology  book.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  Broadway  Journal  was  started, 
and  in  March  Poe  was  associated  with  two  journalists  in  its 
management  He  had  written  for  it  from  the  first,  but  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  editorial  arrangement  until  the  tenth 
number.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  his  contributions 
was  a  critique  on  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
to  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  dedicacetl,  in  most  admiring 
terms,  a  selection  of  his  poems,  published  by  Messrs.  Wiley 
and  Putnam,  under  the  title  of  "  the  Raven  and  other 
Poems."  About  the  same  time  the  same  firm  published  a 
selection  from  his  prose  compositions  as  "  Tales,"  and 
another  firm  reprinted  his  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and 
Pictnrtsque,"  so  that  his  name  was  kept  well  before  the 
public  Several  of  the  stories  were  now  published  in  an 
English  collection,  as  was  albo  "  The  Raven."  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, in  a  private  letter  written  a  few  weeks  after  the 
publication  of  the  poem,  says  : — "  This  vivid  writing — this 
potoer  which  is  felt — has  produced  a  sensation  here  in  Eug 
land.  Some  of  my  friends  are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it,  and 
some  by  the  music  I  hear  of  persons  who  are  haunted 
by  the  '  Nevermore,'  and  an  acquaintiince  of  mine  who  has 
the  misfortune  of  possessing  a  bust  of  Pallas  cannot  bear 
to  look  at  it  in  the  twilight."  And  then,  alluding  to  Poe's 
fttory  of  "Mesmeric   Revelations,"   which    some   English 
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jonriials  accepted  as  a  faithful  record  of  facts,  the  poetess 
resumes  : — *'Then  there  is  a  tale  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  about  mesmerism,  which  is  throwing  us  all  into 
'  most  admired  disorder  '—dreadful  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  true,  as  the  children  say  of  ghost  stories.  The 
certain  thing  about  it  is  the  power  of  the  writer." 

By  this  time  Edgar  Poe  had  become  personally  known 
to  and  admired  by  a  large  number  of  the  literati  of  New 
York  "  whose  interest  in  his  writings,"  remarks  Mrs. 
Whitman,  "was  manifestly  enhanced  by  the  perplexing 
anomalies  of  his  character,  and  by  the  singular  magnetism 
of  his  presence."  One  who  knew  him  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  sjiys  : — "Everything  about  him  distinguished  him  as  a 
man  of  mark  ;  his  countenance,  person,  and  gait,  were  alike 
characteristic.  His  features  were  regular,  and  decidedly 
handsome.  His  complexion  was  clear  and  dark  ;  the  colour 
of  his  fine  eyes  seemingly  a  dark  grey,  but  on  closer 
inspection  they  were  seen  to  be  of  that  neutral  violet  tint 
which  is  so  difficult  to  define.  His  forehead  was,  without 
exception,  the  finest  in  proportion  and  expression  that  we 
have  ever  seen." 

Edgar  Poe  left  the  Mirror  to  take  charge  of  the  Broad' 
vxty  Journal^  the  sole  management  of  which,  however,  did 
not  devolve  upon  him  until  July,  whilst  it  was  not  until 
the  following  October  that  he  became  proprietor  as  well  as 
editor  off  this  publication.  His  confederates  do  not  appear 
to  have  invested  much  money  or  talent  in  the  undertaking, 
and  when  they  retired  and  left  the  poet  in  entire  possessioi 
of  the  publication  he  would  not  seem  to  have  added  much 
to  his  worldly  goods  by  the  acquisition. 

In  March  he  gave  a  lecture  on  the  American  poets  in 
the  hbrarj'  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  at  it 
attracted  much  attention,  not  only  by  the  originality  and 
courage  of  his  remarks,  but  by  the  fascination  of  his  j)resence, 
by  his  eloquence,  and  personal  beauty.  The/wore  which 
his  lecture  created  caused  him  to  be  asked  to  Boston,  and 
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in  the  an  tarn  n  he  accepted  nn  iuvitation  to  recite  a  poem  in 
the  lyceum  of  that  city.  "  When  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tioD,"  avers  Griswold,  "  he  intended  to  write  an  ori«':in;il 
poem,  upon  a  subject  which  he  said  had  haunted  his 
imagination  for  years,  but  cares,  anxieties,  and  feebleness  of 
will  prevented,  and  a  week  before  the  appointed  night  he 
wrote  to  a  friend  imploring  assistance.  *  You  compose  with 
such  astonishing  facility,'  he  urged  in  his  letter,  *  that  you 
can  easily  furnish  one  quite  soon  enough,  a  poem  that  shall 
be  equal  to  my  reputation.  For  the  love  of  God  I  beseech 
you  to  help  me  in  this  extremity.'  The  lady  wrote  him 
kindly,  advising  him  judiciously,  but  promising  to  attempt 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  She  was,  however,  an  invalid, 
and  so  failed.  At  last,  instead  of  pleading  illness,  as  he 
had  previously  done  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  determined  to 
read  his  poem  of  '  Al  Aaraaf.*"  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much,  if  any,  of  this  story  is  true.  That  a  poem  equal  to 
his  reputation  could  have  been  composed  in  a  week,  or  in 
any  length  of  time,  by  Mrs.  Osgood,  the  friend  alluded  to, 
none  knew  better  to  be  impossible  than  Poe.  The  lady, 
however,  died  before  the  publication  of  the  "Memoirs,"  there- 
fore Griswold,  who  was  her  confidant,  was  pretty  safe  in 
telling  the  tale.  One  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recitation  informs  us  that  the  lecture -course  of  the 
Boston  Lyceum  was  waning  in  popularity,  and  that  Poe's 
fame  being  at  its  zenith,  he  was  invited  to  deliver  a  poem 
at  the  opening  of  the  winter  session.  "  I  remember  him 
well,"  he  remarks,  "  as  he  came  on  the  platform.  He  was 
the  best  realization  of  a  poet  in  feature,  air,  and  manner, 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  the  unusual  paleness  of  his  face 
added  to  its  aspect  of  melancholy  interest.  He  delivered  a 
poem  that  no  one  understood,  but  at  its  conclusion  gave 
the  audience  a  treat  which  almost  redeemed  their  dis- 
appointment. This  was  the  recitation  of  his  own  "Raven," 
which  he  repeated  with  thrilling  effect.  It  was  something 
well  worth  ti'easuring  in  memory."   "  Poe,"  he  adds,  "  after 
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he  retnrned  to  New  York,  was  much  incensed  at  Boston 
criticism  on  his  poem." 

The  poet  was  not  probably  incensed  to  any  very  great 
extent,  but  doubtless  found  it  a  profitable  hit  for  his  journal 
to  make  what  he  termed  a  **  bobbery. '  A  week  after  the 
lecture,  therefore,  he  began  to  comment  in  a  tone  of  playful 
badinage  upon  the  remarks  made  by  some  Bostonian  papers 
with  respect  to  it  In  the  Broadioay  Journal  for  November 
1st,  Foe,  after  quoting  a  paragraph  from  a  paper  defending 
him  from  the  abuse  of  the  Boston  journals,  says  :  "  Oar  ex- 
cellent friend  Major  Noah  has  suffered  himself  to  be  cajoled 
by  that  most  beguihng  of  all  little  divinities.  Miss  Walters  of 
the  Transcript,  We  have  been  looking  all  over  her  article, 
with  the  aid  of  a  taper,  to  see  if  we  could  discover  a  single 
syllable  of  truth  in  it,  and  really  blush  to  acknowledge  that 
we  cannot.  The  adorable  creature  has  been  telling  a  parcel 
.of  fibs  about  ns,  by  way  of  revenge  for  something  that  we 
did  to  Mr.  Longfellow  (who  admires  her  very  much),  and 
for  calhng  her  *a  pretty  little  witch'  into  the  bargain. 

"  The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  these  : — We  were 
invited  to  *  deliver  *  (stand  and  deliver)  a  poem  before  the 
Boston  Lyceum.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  audience  was  'large  and  distinguished.' 
Mr.  Gushing  preceded  us  with  a  very  capital  discourse.  He 
was  much  applauded.  On  arising  we  were  most  cordially 
received.  We  occupied  some  fifteen  minutes  with  an 
apology  for  not  'delivering,'  as  is  usual  in  siich  cases,  a  didac- 
tic poem — a  didactic  poem,  in  our  opinion,  being  precisely 
no  poem  at  all.  After  some  further  words — still  of  apology 
— for  the  *  indefinitiveness '  and  *  general  imbecility  '  of 
what  we  had  to  offer — all  so  unworthy  a  Bostonian  audience 
—we  commenced,  and,  with  many  interruptions  of  applause, 
concluded.  Upon  the  whole,  the  approbation  was  consider- 
ably more  (the  more  the  pity  too)  than  that  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Gushing. 

''When  we  had  made  an  end,  the  audience  of  course 
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arose  to  depart,  and  about  one-tenth  of  them  probably  had 
really  departed  when  Mr.  Coffin,  one  of  the  managing 
committee,  arrested  those  who  remained  by  the  announce- 
ment  that  we  had  been  requested  to  deliver  'The  Raven.' 
We  delivered  'The  Raven'  forthwith  (without  taking  a 
receipt),  were  very  cordially  applauded  again,  and  this  was 
•the  end  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  sad  tale  invented, 
to  suit  her  own  purposes,  by  that  amiable  little  enemy  of 
ours.  Miss  Walters.  We  shall  never  call  a  woman  '  a  pretty 
little  witch  *  again  as  long  as  we  live." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  the  whole 
of  which  Griswold  reprinted  in  his  "  Memoir,"  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  perceive  in  its  good-natured  bantering  any- 
thing objectionable,  although  Poe's  biographer  appears  to 
have  discovered  something  terrible  hidden  in  the  jokes 
about  the  Boston ians  and  their  "  Frog  Pond,"  and  deems 
"it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest  that  this  must  have 
been  written  before  be  had  quite  recovered  from  the  long 
intoxication  whirh  maddened  him  at  the  time  to  which  it 
refers."  As  "the  ti^iie  to  which  it  refers"  was  evidently 
that  of  the  lecture,  and  as  it  was  written  upwards  of  a 
week  after  that  event,  and  as  Poe  renewed  the  discussion 
in  the  same  tone  three  weeks  later,  "  the  long  intoxication" 
must  indeed  have  been  an  unusually  lengthy  one.  One 
paragraph  from  Poe's  second  notice  of  the  affair  will  doubt- 
less buffice.  "  We  knew  very  well  that,  among  a  certain 
clique  of  vhe  Frogpoudians,  there  existed  a  predetermination 
to  abuse  us  under  any  circumstances.  We  knew  that  write 
what  we  would  they  would  swear  it  to  be  worthless.  We 
knew  that  were  we  to  compose  for  them  a  *  Paradise  Lost ' 
they  would  pronounce  it  an  indifferent  poem.  It  would 
have  been  very  weak  in  us,  then,  to  put  ourselves  to  the 
trouble  of  attempting  to  please  these  people.  We  preferred 
].)leasing  ourselves.  We  read  before  them  a  'juvenile,'  a 
very  'juvenile,'  poem,  and  thus  the  Frogpoudians  were  Jiad, 
were   delivered  up  to  the  enemy    bound  hand  and   foot 
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Never  were  a  set  of  people  more  completely  demolished. 
They  have  blustered  and  flustered,*  but  what  have  they 
done  or  said  that  has  not  made  them  more  thoroughly 
ridiculous?  what,  in  the  name  of  Thomas,  is  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  or  to  say?  We  'delivered*  them  the  'juvenile 
poem/  and  they  received  it  with  applause.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  clique  (contemptible  in  numbers  as 
in  everything  else)  were  overruled  by  the  rest  of  the 
assembly.  These  malignants  did  not  dare  to  interrupt  by 
their  preconcerted  hisses  the  respectful  and  profound  atten- 
tion of  the  majority.  .  .  .  The  poem  being  thus  well 
received,  in  spite  of  this  ridiculous  little  cabal,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  abuse  it  in  the  papers.  Here 
they  imagined  they  were  sure  of  their  game,  lut  what 
have  they  accomplished  ?  The  poem,  they  say,  is  bad.  We 
admit  it  We  insisted  upon  this  fact  in  our  prefatory  re- 
marks, and  we  insist  upon  it  now,  over  and  over  again."  .  .  . 
And  these  hurried  newspaper  jottings,  which  Griswold 
himself  admits  were  written  when  Poe  was  suflering  from 
"cares,  anxieties,  and  feebleness  of  will,"  and  when,  as  he 
elsewhere  shows,  the  poor  persecuted  poet  was  in  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  when,  not  able  to  pay  for  assistance,  he 
was  obliged  somehow  to  write  nearly  all  the  journal  him- 
self ;  and  yet,  under  all  these  conflicting  ills,  these  few 
jocular,  although  overstrained,  jottings  are  unearthed  and 
adduced  as  evidence  of  Poe's  irretrievably  bad  nature.  It 
is  a  more  pleasant  task  than  having  to  refer  to  such  dis- 
torted views  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  to  turn  to  tbe 
picture  which  Mrs.  Osgood  gives  of  Poe  at  this  point  in  his 
life.  "  My  first  meeting  with  the  poet,"  she  remarks,  "  was 
at  the  Astor  House.  A  few  days  previous  Mr.  Willis  had 
handed  me  at  the  table  (Thbte  that  strange  and  thrilling  poem 
entitled  *  The  Raven,'  saying  that  the  author  wanted  my 
opinion  of  it.  Its  eflcct  upon  nje  was  so  singular,  so  like 
that  of  *  weird,  unearthly  music,*  that  it  was  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  dread  I  heard  he  desired  an  introduction.     "Xet 
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I  could  not  refuse  without  seeming  ungrateful,  because  I 
had  just  heard  of  his  enthusiastic  and  partial  euli)gy  of  my 
writings  in  his  lecture  on  American  Literature.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  morning  when  I  was  suinuioiied  to  the 
drawing-room  by  ^Ir.  Willis  to  receive  him.  With  his 
proud  and  beautiful  head  erect,  his  dark  eyes  Hashing  with 
the  electric  light  of  feeling  and  of  thought,  a  peculiar,  an 
inimitable  blending  of  sweetness  and  of  hauteur  in  hi? 
expression  and  manner,  he  greeted  me  Ciduily,  gravely, 
almost  coldly,  yet  with  so  marked  an  earnestness  that  I 
could  not  help  being  deeply  impressed  by  it.  From  that 
moment  until  his  death  we  were  friends."  Again  she 
writes  of  Poe  : — "I  have  never  seen  him  otherwise  than 
gentle,  generous,  well-bred,  and  fastidiously  refined.  To  a 
sensitive  and  delicately-nurtured  woman  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar and  irresistible  charm  in  the  chivalric,  graceful,  and 
almost  tender  reverence  with  which  he  invariably  ap- 
proached all  women  who  won  his  respect.'* 

Another  and  still  more  devoted  fi'ieud  of  the  fascinating 
poet,  Mrs.  Whitman,  quotes  the  opinions  of  "  a  woman  of 
fine  genius,"  who  at  this  time  made  Poe's  acquaintance. 
"  It  was  in  the  brilliant  circles,"  she  says,  "  that  assembled 
in  the  winter  of  1845-G  at  the  houses  of  Dr.  Dewey,  Miss 
Anna  Lynch,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  others,  that  we  first  met 
Edgar  Poe.  His  manners  were  at  these  reunions  refined 
and  pleasing,  and  his  style  and  scope  of  convcrsatioa  that 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  previous  career,  there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or 
manner  to  indicate  his  excesses.  He  delighted  in  the 
society  of  superior  women,  and  had  an  exquisite  perception 
of  all  graces  of  manner  and  shades  of  expression.  We  all 
recollect  the  interest  felt  at  the  time  in  everything  ema- 
nating from  his  pen — the  relief  it  was  from  the  dullness  of 
ordinary  writers — the  certainty  of  something  fresh  and 
suggestive.  His  critiques  were  read  with  avidity  ;  not  that 
he  convinced  the   judgment,  but  tliat  people    felt    their 
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ability  and  their  courage.  Right  or  wroDg,  he  was  ter- 
ribly in  earnest"  "  And,"  as  Mrs.  Wliitrnan  adds,  "  liko 
De  Quincey,  he  never  suppoaed  anything,  he  always  knewJ* 
This  last  lady,  in  her  thoughtful  work  on  "  Etlgar  Poe 
Rud  his  Critics "  recounts  an  incident  of  the  poet  which 
occurred  at  one  of  the  soirees  he  was  accustomed  to  attend. 
"  A  lady,  noted  for  her  great  lingual  attainments,  wishing 
to  apply  a  wholesome  check  to  the  vanity  of  a  young 
author,  proposed  inviting  him  to  translate  for  the  company 
a  difficult  passage  in  Greek,  of  which  language  she  knew 
him  to  be  profoundly  ignorant,  although  given  to  a  rather 
pretentious  display  of  Greek  quotations  in  his  published 
writings.  Poe's  earnest  and  persistent  remonstrance  against 
this  piece  of  mechancete  alone  averted  the  embarrassing 
test"  Trifling  as  this  anecdote  may  appear,  it  is  a  good 
proof  of  that  generous  and  charitable  disposition  which 
those  who  know  him  only  through  Griswold's  "  Memoir  " 
have  so  unwarrantably  denied  him  the  possession  of. 
Reverting  to  Mrs.  Whitman's  book,  we  learn  that  "some- 
times his  fair  young  wife  was  seen  with  him  at  these 
weekly  assemblages  in  Waverley  Place.  She  seldom  took 
part  in  the  conversation,  but  the  memory  of  her  sweet 
and  girlish  face,  always  animated  and  vivacious,  repels  tho 
assertion,  afterwards  so  cruelly  and  recklessly  made,  that 
she  died  a  victim  to  the  neglect  and  uukiuduess  of  her 
husband,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  *  deliberately  sought  her 
death  that  he  might  embalm  her  memory  in  immortal' 
dirijes,"*  Gilfillan  tells  us  that  Poe  caused  the  death  of 
his  wife  that  he  might  have  a  fitting  theme  for  "Tlie 
Baven  ;"  but,  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  that  revereu'i 
gentleman's  theory,  the  poem  was  published  two  years 
previous  to  the  event  which  he  so  ingeniously  assumed  it 
to  commemorate.  Friend  and  foe  alike,  who  kuevv  any- 
thing of  Poe,  bear  testimony  to  the  unvarying  kindnes.s 
and  affection  of  the  poet  for  his  youthful  wife.  "  It  is  wo  1 1 
known  to    those  aquainted  with    the  parties,"  says    Mra 
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Whitman,  "that  the  young  wife  of  Eilgar  Poe  died  of 
lingtTing  consumption,  whicli  manifested  itself  even  in  her 
girlhood.  All  who  have  had  opportunities  for  observation 
in  the  matter  have  noticed  her  husband's  tender  devotion 
to  her  during  her  prolonged  illness.  ...  It  is  true 
that,  notwithstanding  her  vivacity  and  cheerfulness  at  the 
time  we  have  alluded  to,  her  health  was  even  then  rapidly 
sinking  ;  and  it  was  for  her  de^r  sake,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  that  peace  which  had  been  so  fatally  imperilled  amid 
the  irritations  and  anxieties  of  his  New  York  life,  that  Poe 
left  the  city  and  removed  to  the  little  Dutch  cottage  in 
Fordham,  where  he  passed  the  three  remaining  years  of 
his  life." 

The  labours  of  Edgar  Poe  during  his  possession  of  the 
Broadway  Journal  must  have  been  enormous.  Week  after 
week  he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  its  folio  pages  himself,  in 
addition  to  performing  the  thousand  duties  of  an  editorial 
proprietor — the  "mueh  friendly  assistance,"  which  Gris- 
wold,  who  said  also  that  he  was  friendless,  asserts  he 
received  in  his  management  of  the  journal,  being  chiefly 
confined  to  the  contribution  of  a  few  verses.  He  was  only 
able  to  comply  with  this  great  strain  upon  his  mental  and 
physical  strength  by  reprinting  many  of  his  published  tales 
and  poems  in  the  columns  of  his  j^aper,  and  even  this 
system  could  not  have  alTorded  very  material  relief,  as 
every  article  was  submitted  to  the  most  scrutinizing  super- 
vision, and  an  infinity  of  corrections  and  alterations  made. 
A  journal  of  his  own,  in  which  he  could  give  vent  to  his 
untrammelled  opinions,  unchecked  by  the  mercantile,  and, 
undoubtedly,  more  2)rudential  views  of  publishers,  had  long 
been  one  of  Poe's  most  earnest  desires,  and  he  attained  his 
wish  in  the  possession  of  the  Broadivau  Journal;  but  poverty, 
ill-health,  want  of  worldly  knowledge',  and  a  sick — a  dying 
wife,  all  combined  to  overpower  his  efibits.  What  could 
the  unfortunate  poet  do?  During  the  few  months  that  he 
had  couiplete  control  of  the  moribund  journal  he  made  it, 
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cousidering  all  thiDgs,  as  good  a  cbeap  literary  paper  as 
was  ever  published.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were  in- 
sufficient to  keep  it  alive,  so,  on  the  3d  of  January,  184G, 
the  poor  poet  was  obliged  to  resign  his  favourite  hobby 
of  a  paper  of  his  own.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
whilst  in  possession  of  his  journal  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  display iug  his  almost  Quixotic  feelings  of 
gratitude — those  feelings  denied  him  by  the  ruthless 
Griswold — ^towards  all  who  had  befriended  him,  and  not 
only  to  the  living,  whose  aid  might  continue,  but  towards 
those  who  had  already  entered  into  the  "hollow  vale." 
His  generous  tributes  to  departed  worth  are  proofs  of  his 
nobility  of  heart,  of  greater  weight  than  any  disproof  the 
malignity  of  Griswold  would  invent. 

Besides  the  work  on  his  own  paper,  Poe  had  somehow 
contrived  to  contribute  a  few  tales  and  sketches  to  some  of 
the  magazines,  and,  among  others,  to  Mr.  Godey's  Lady*s 
Book.     In    the  May  number  of  this  publication  ho  com- 
menced a  series  of  critiques,  entitled  the  "  Literati  of  New 
York,"  "in  which  he  professed,"  remarks  Griswold,  with  his 
wonted  sneer,  "  to  give  some  honest  opinions  at  random 
respecting  their  authorial  merits."     These  essays  were  im- 
mensely successful,  but  the  caustic  style  of  some  of  them 
produced  terrible  commotion  in  the  ranks  of  mediocrity,  as 
may  be  seen  from  Mr.  Godey's  notes  to  the  readers  respect- 
ing the  anonymous  and  other  letters  he  receives  concerning 
them.     "  We  are  not  to  be  intimidated,"  he  remarks,  "  by 
a  threat  of  the  loss  of  friends,  or  turned  from  our  purpose 
by  honied   words.  .  .  .  Many  attempts   have  been    made 
and  are  being  made  by  various  persons  to  forestall  public 
opinion.     We  have  the  name  of  one  person.     Others   are 
busy  with  reports  of  Mr.  Poe's  illness.     Mr.  Poe  has  been 
ill,  but  we  have  letters  from  him  of  very  recent  dates,  also 
a  new  batch  of  the   Literali,  which  shows  anything   but 
feebleness  either  of   body  or  mind.     Almost  every  paper 
that  we  exchange  with  has  2)raised  our  new  enterprise,  and 
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spoken  iu  high  terms  of  Mr.  Poe's  opinion."  Dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  his  literary  weakness  had  been 
reviewed  by  Poe,  a  Dunn  English  or  Dunn  Brown,  for  he 
is  duplicately  named,  instead  of  waiting,  as  Griswold  did, 
for  the  poet's  death,  when  every  ass  could  have  its  kick  at 
the  Uon's  carcase,  "  retaliated  in  a  personal  newspaper 
article,"  remarks  Duyckinck,  in  his  invaluable  Encyclopedia, 
and  "the  communication  was  reprinted  in  the  Earning 
Mirror  in  New  York,  whereupon  Poe  instituted  a  libel  suit 
against  that  journal,  and  recovered  several  hundred  dollars" 
for  defamation  of  character. 

If  there  be  any  one  entertaining  the  slightest  belief  in 
Gris wold's  veracity,  let  him  now  refer  to  his  unfaithful 
account  of  this  affair  in  the  iiOi-dv<arU  "Memoir,"  and  compare 
it  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  He  states  that  Dunn  English 
"  chose  to  evince  his  resentment  of  the  critic's  unfairness  by 
the  publication  of  a  card,  in  which  he  painted  strongly  the 
infirmities  of  Poe's  life  and  character."  "Poe*s  article," 
he  continues,  "  was  entirely  false  in  what  purported  to  be 
the  facts.  The  statement  of  Dr.  English  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Mirror  of  the  23d  June,  and  on  the  27th  Mr 
Poe  sent  to  Mr.  Godey,  for  publication  in  the  Ladys  Book\ 
his  rejoinder,  which  Mr.  Godey  very  properly  declined  to 
print."  This  led,  asserts  Griswold,  "to  a  disgraceful  quarrel," 
and  to  the  "premature  conclusion"  of  the  Literati;  and 
that  Poe  "  ceased  to  write  for  the  Ladys  Book  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Godey 's  justifiable  refusal  to  print  in  that 
miscellany  his  'Reply  to  Dr.  English.'"  Poe's  review  of 
"English  "  appeared  in  the  second  or  June  number  of  the 
LilercUi,  and  from  om*  knowledge  of  Griswold's  habitual 
inaccuracy,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find,  upon  reference 
to  the  mngazine,  that  the  sketches  ran  their  stipulated 
course  until  October,  and  after  that  date  Poe  still  con- 
tinuing a  contributor  to  the  Lady's  Book  ;  nor  were  we  sur- 
prised to  find  Mr.  Godey  writing  to  the  Knickn'bocker 
magazine  in  defence  and  praise  of  Poe's  "honourable  and 
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blameless  coodnct ;"  bat  what  certain ly  did  startle  us  was, 
to  discover  thai  the  whole  rf  the  personalities  of  the  supposed 
critique  included  in  the  collection  of  Poe/s  works  edited  by 
Oriswoldy  were  absent  from  the  real  critique  published  in 
the  Ladys  Book! 

llecoiling  from  such  unsavoury  subjects,  it  is  a  pleasant 
change  to  look  upon  the  charming  picture  of  the  cruelly 
belibelled  poet,  and  his  diminutive  menage^  as  portrayed  by 
Mrs.   Osgood.     "  It  was  in   his  own   simple  yet  poetical 
home,"  she  remarks,  "  that  to  me  the  character  of  Edgar 
Poo  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  light.     Playful,  aflfec- 
titmate,  witty,  alternately  docile  and  wayward  as  a  petted 
child — for  his  young,  gentle,  and  idolized  wife,  and  for  all 
who  came,  he  had,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  harassing 
literary  duties,  a  kind  word,  a  pleasant  smile,  a  graceful  and 
courteous  attention.     At  his  desk,  beneath  the  romantic 
picture  of  his  loved  and  lost  Lenore,  he  would  sit  hour  after 
hour,  patient,  assiduous,  and  uncomplaining,  tiacing  in  an 
exquisitely  clear  chirography,  and  with  almost  superhuman 
swiftness,  the  lightning  thoughts,  the  '  rare  and  radiant ' 
fancies  as  they  flashed  through  his  wonderful  and  ever- 
wakeful  brain.     I  recollect  one  morning  towards  the  close 
of  his  residence  in  this  city,  when  he  seemed  un usually  gay 
and  light-hearted.     Virginia,  his  sweet  wife,  had  written 
me  a  pressing  invitation  to  come  to  them  ;  and  I,  who  could 
never  resist  her  affectionate  summons,  and  who  enjoyed 
his  society  far  more  in   his  own   home   than  elsewhere, 
hastened  to  Amity  Street.     I  found  him  just  completing 
his  series  of  papers  entitled  *  The  Literati  of  New  York.' 
'See,'  said  he,  displaying  in  laughing  triumph  several  httle 
rolls  of  narrow  paper  (he  always  wrote  thus  for  the  press), 
*  I  am  going  to  show  you,  by  the  difference  of  length  in 
these,  the  different  degrees  of  estimation  in  which  I  hold 
all  you  literary  people.     In  each  of  these,  one  of  you  is 
rolled  up  and  fully  discussed.     Come,  Virginia,  help  me  I ' 
And  one  by  one  they  unfolded  them.     At  last  they  came  to 
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one  which  seemed  interminable.  Virginia  langhiugly  ran 
to  one  corner  of  the  room  with  one  end,  and  her  husband 
to  the  opposite  with  the  other.  '  And  whose  lengthened 
Bweetness  long  drawn  out  is  that? 'said  L  *Hear  her/ 
he  cried,  'just  as  if  her  little  vain  heart  didn't  tell  her  it's 
herself ! ' " 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1846  that  the  poet  removed 
his  dying  wife  to  the  quietude  and  repose  of  the  cottage  at 
Fordham,  Westchester  County,  near  New  York.  "  Here," 
exclaims  Mrs.  Whitman,  in  her  exalted  essay  on  "Edgar 
Poo  and  his  Critics  " — the  noblest  memorial  yet  raised  to 
the  poet's  memory — "  here  he  w^atched  her  failing  breath 
in  loneliness  and  privation  through  many  solitary  moons, 
until,  on  a  desolate,  dreary  day  of  the  ensuing  winter,  he 
saw  her  remains  borne  from  beneath  its  lowly  roof."  The 
fullest  and  most  interesting  account  of  Poe's  life  at  Ford- 
ham  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Ri^miniscences  "  of  a  brother 
author.     Of  his  first  visit  to  Fordham  to  see  Poe  he  says — 

"  We  found  him  and  his  wife  and  his  wife's  mother,  who 
"was  his  aunt,  living  in  a  littlo  cottage  at  the  top  of  a  hilJ. 
There  was  an  acre  or  two  of  greensward,  fenced  in  about 
the  house  as  smooth  as  velvet,  and  as  clean  as  the  best 
kept  carpet  There  was  some  grand  old  cherry-trees  in 
the  vard  tlmt  threw  a  massive  shade  around  them.     * 

"  Poe  had  somehow  cjuight  a  full-grown  bob-o'-link.  He 
had  put  him  in  a  cage,  which  he  had  hung  on  a  nail  driven 
into  the  trunk  of  a  cherry-tree.  The  poor  bird  was  as 
unfit  to  live  in  a  cage  as  his  captor  was  to  live  in  the 
world.  He  was  as  restless  as  his  jailer,  and  sprang  con- 
tinually in  a  fierce,  frightened  way  from  one  side  of  the 
cage  to  the  other.  I  pitied  him,  but  Poe  was  bent  on 
training  him.  There  he  «t()od  with  his  arms  crossed  before 
the  tormented  bird,  his  sublime  trust  in  attaining  the  im- 
possible apparent  iu  his  whole  self.  So  handsome,  so 
impassive  in  his  wonderful,  intellectual  beauty,  so  proud 
and  reserved,  and  yet  bo  confidentially  communicative,  so 
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entirely  a  gentleman  upon  all  occasions  that  I  ever  saw 
him  ;  so  taBteful,  so  good  a  talker  was  Poe,  that  he  im- 
pressed himself  and  his  wishes,  even  without  words,  upon 
those  with  whom  he  spoke.  .  .  ,  Poe's  voice  was  melody 
itself.  He  always  spoke  low,  even  in  a  violent  discussion , 
compelling  his  hearers  to  listen  if  they  would  know  his 
opinion,  his  facts,  fancies,  philosophy,  or  his  weird  imagin- 
ings. These  last  usually  flowed  from  his  pen,  seldom  from 
his  tongue. 

"On  this  occasion  I  was  introduced  to  the  young  wife 
of  the  poet,  and  to  the  mother,  then  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age.  She  was  a  tall,  dignified  old  lady,  with  a  most 
lady-like  manner,  and  her  black  dress,  though  old  and 
much  worn,  looked  really  elegant  on  her.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Poe 
looked  very  young  ;  she  had  large  black  eyes,  and  a  pearly 
whiteness  of  complexion,  which  was  a  perfect  pallor.  Her 
pale  faco,  her  brilliant  eyes,  and  her  raven  hair,  gave  her 
an  unearthly  look.  One  felt  that  she  was  almost  a  disrobed 
spirit,  and  when  she  coughed  it  was  made  certain  that  she 
was  rapidly  passing  away.  The  mother  seemed  hale  and 
strong,  and  appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  universal  Providence 
for  her  strange  children. 

"The  cottage  had  an  air  of  taste  and  gentility  that  must 
have  been  lent  to  it  by  the  presence  of  its  inmates.  So 
neat,  so  poor,  so  unfurnished,  and  yet  so  charming  a  dwell- 
ing I  never  saw.  .  .  .  The  sitting-room  was  laid  with  check 
matting  ;  four  chairs,  a  light  stand,  and  a  hanging  book- 
shelf completed  its  furniture.  TLore  were  pretty  presenta- 
tion copies  of  books  on  the  little  shelves,  and  the  Brown- 
ings had  posts  of  honour  on  the  stand.  With  quiet  exulta- 
tion Poe  drew  from  his  side-pocket  a  letter  that  he  had 
recently  received  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  He 
read  it  to  us.  It  was  very  flattering.  She  told  Poe  that 
his  poem  of  *  The  Raven  *  had  awakened  a  fit  of  horror  in 
England.  ....  He  was  at  this  tiuie  greatly  depressed. 
Their  extreme  poverty,  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  and  his 
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own  inability  to  write,  snfliciently  accounted  for  this.  .  .  . 
We  strolled  away  into  the  woods,  and  had  a  very  cheerful 
time,  till  some  one  proposed  a  game  at  leaping.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  Foe,  as  he  was  expert  in  the  exercise. 
Two  or  three  gentlemen  agreed  to  leap  with  him,  and 
though  one  of  them  was  tall,  and  had  been  a  hunter  in 
times  past,  Foe  still  distanced  them  all.  But,  alas!  his 
gaiters,  long  worn  and  carefully  kept,  were  both  burst  in 

tlie  grand  leap  that  made  him  victor I  was  certain 

he  had  no  other  shoes,  boots,  or  gaiters  .  .  * .  if  any  one  had 
money,  who  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  it  to  the  poet  ?" 

This  same  writer,  becoming  intimate  with  the  poet, 
made  several  visits  to  Fordham.  "  The  autumn  came,"  he 
resumes,  "  and  Mrs.  Foe  sank  rapidly  in  consumption,  and 
I  saw  her  in  lier  bedchamber.  Everything  here  was  so 
neat,  so  purely  clean,  so  scant  and  poverty  stricken.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  clothing  on  the  bed,  which  was  only  straw, 
but  a  snow-white  spread  and  sheets.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  the  sick  lady  had  the  dreadful  chills  that  accom- 
pany the  hectic  fever  of  consumption.  She  lay  on  the  straw 
bed,  wrapped  in  her  husband's  greatcoat,  with  a  largo 
tortoiseshell  cat  in  her  bosom.  The  wonderful  cat  seemed 
conscious  of  her  great  usefulness.  The  coat  and  the  cat 
were  the  sufferer's  only  means  of  warmth,  except  as  her 
husband  held  her  hands,  and  her  mother  her  feet.  Mrs. 
Clemm  was  passionately  fond  of  her  daughter,  and  her  dis- 
tress on  account  of  her  illness,  and  poverty,  and  misery,  was 
dreadful  to  see. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  made  aware  of  these  painful  facts  I 
came  to  New  York,  and  enlisted  the  sympathies  and  services  uf 
a  lady  whose  hear t  and  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  poor  and 

miserable The  lady  headed  a  subscription,  and 

carried  them  sixty  dollars  the  next  week.  From  the  day 
this  kind  lady  first  saw  the  suffering  family  of  the  poet,  she 
watched  over  them  as  a  mother.  She  saw  them  often,  and 
ministered  to  the  comfort  of   the  dying    and    the    hving. 
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This  tfame  generous  lady,  who,  wo  believe,  was  Mrs.  Lewis, 
better  known  as  'Stella/  subsequently,  when  the  poet  died, 
received  Mrs.  Clemm  into  her  own  house,  and  sheltered  her 
until  she  could  return  to  her  friends  in  the  south."  The 
author  of  these  "Reminiscences"  concludes: — "  Poe  has 
been  called  a  bad  man.     He  was  his  own  enemy,  it  is  true; 

but  he  was    a  gentleman  and  a    scholar If   the 

scribblers  who  have  snapped  like  curs  at  his  remains  had 
Been  him  as  his  friends  saw  him  in  his  dire  necessity  and 
bis  great  temptation,  they  would  have  been  worse  than 
they  deem  him  to  have  written  as  they  have  concerning  a 
man  of  whom  they  really  knew  next  to  nothing." 

When  this  writer  brought  the  heartrending  statement 
of  the  poor,  proud,  and  uuhappy  poet's  circumstances — 
without  Poe's  knowledge  or  conuivauce — before  the  world, 
Willis,  in  an  article  in  the  Home  Journal^  made  an  appeal 
to  the  public  on  the  poet's  buhalf,  suggestiug,  at  the  same 
time,  that  his  case  was  a  stroug  argument  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  an  hospital  for  poor  but  well-educated  per- 
sons. His  remarks  are  worth  repetitiou.  Ho  says  : — "  The 
feeling  we  have  long  entertained  on  this  subject  has  been 
freshened  by  a  recent  paragraph  in  the  Exprcas^  announc- 
ing that  Mr.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  his  wife  were  both  dan- 
gerously ill  and  suffering  for  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  scholars,  one  of  the 
most  original  men  of  genius,  and  one  of  the  most  industiious 
of  the  literary  profession  of  our  country,  whose  temporary 
suspension  of  labour,  from  bodily  illness,  drops  him  imme- 
diately to  a  level  with  the  common  objects  of  public  charity. 
There  is  no  intermediate  stopping-place — no  respectful 
shelter  where,  with  the  delicacy  duo  to  genius  and  culture, 
he  might  secure  aid,  uuadvortised,  till,  with  returning  health, 
he  could  resume  his  labours  and  his  uumortitied  sense  of 
independence.  He  must  either  apply  to  individual  friends 
(a  resource  to  which  death  is  somotnues  almost  preforable), 
or  siiffvr  down  to  the  level  where  Charity  receives  claimants, 
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but  where  Rags  and  Humiiiation  are  the  only  recognised 
ushers  to  her  presence.  Is  this  right  ?  Should  there  not 
be  in  all  highly  civilized  communities  an  institution  de- 
signed expressly  for  educated  and  rfefined  objects  o»f  charity 
— an  hospital,  a  retreat,  a  home  of  seclusion  and  comfort,  the 
'  sufficient  claims  to  which  would  be  such  susceptibilities  as 
are  violated  by  the  above-mtutioned  appeal  ip  a  dci.ly 
paper." 

This  noble  and  suggestive  article  of  Mr.  Willis,  Qris- 
wold  maliciously  avers,  was  but  an  "ingenious  apology  for 
jMr.  Poe's  infirmities  ;"  and  then  declares  that  the  following 
Utter,  which  was  written  just  before  Mrs.  Poe*s  death, 
"  was  written  for  effect  :*' — 

•*My  Dear  Willis— The  paragrftph  which  has  been  put  in  circulation 
respecting  mj'  wife's  illness,  luy  own,  my  poverty,  etc.,  is  now  lying 
before  me  ;  together  with  the  beautiful  lines  by  Mrs.  Locke  and  those 

by  Mrs.  ,  to  which  the  paragraph  has  given  rise,  as  well  as  your 

kind  and  manly  comments  in  The  Home  Jourr^al  Tae  motive  of  the 
paragraph  I  lejive  to  the  conscience  of  him  or  her  who  wrote  it  or  sug- 
gested it.  Siuco  the  thing  is  done,  however,  and  since  the  concerns  of 
my  family  are  thus  pitilessly  thrust  before  the  public,  I  perceive  no 
mode  of  eRcaj)o  from  a  public  statement  of  what  is  true  and  what  is 
erroneous  in  the  report  alluded  to.  That  my  wife  is  ill,  then,  is  true  ; 
and  you  may  imagine  with  what  feelings  I  add,  that  this  illness,  hope- 
less from  the  first ,  has  been  heightened  and  precipitated  by  her  rect'pi 
tioii,  at  two  different  periods,  of  anonymous  letters— one  enclosing  tho 
paragraph  now  in  question,  the  other  those  published  calumnies  of 
Mt^Ksrs. ,  for  which  I  yet  hope  to  find  redress  in  a  court  of  justice. 

'•Of  the  fat'ts,  that  I  myself  have  been  long  and  dangerously  ill, 
and  that  my  illness  has  been  a  well-understood  thing  among  my  brethren 
of  the  press,  the  best  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  innumerable  para- 
graphs of  personal  and  of  litemry  abuse  with  which  I  have  been  latterly 
assailed.  This  matter,  however,  will  remedy  itself.  At  the  very  first 
blush  of  my  new  prosperity,  the  gentlemen  who  toadied  me  in  the  old 
will  recollect  themselves  and  toady  me  again.  .  .  .  That  I  am  'without 
friends '  is  a  gross  calnmny,  which  I  am  bure  you  never  could  have 
believed,  and  which  a  thousand  noble-hearted  men  would  have  good 
ritjht  never  to  forgive  for  permitting  to  pass  unnoticed  and  uudenied. 
I  dc  not  think,  my  dear  Willis,  that  there  is  any  need  of  my  saying 
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more.  I  nm  getting  better,  and  may  add,  if  it  be  any  comfort  to  my 
enemies,— that  I  have  httle  fear  of  getting  worse.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
ft  great  deal  to  do  ;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to  die  till  it  itt 
done. — Sincerely  yonrs,  Edoab  A.  Poa. 

"December  30,  1846." 

Animadverting  upon  this  letter,  the  implacable  Griswold 
ftRserts,  notwithstanding  the  positive  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Poe  "had  not  been  ill  a  great  while,  nor  danger- 
ously at  all ;  that  there  was  no  literary  or  personal  abuse  of 
him  in  the  journals  ;  and  that  his  friends  had  been  applied 
to  for  money  until  their  patience  was  nearly  exhausted." 
As  already  stated,  a  few  weeks  after  this  letter,  which  this 
calumniator  of  the  dead  declares  "  was  written  for  effect," 
the  poet's  wife  died  ;  and,  in  an  autographic  letter  now  be- 
fore us,  Poe  positively  reiterates  tbe  accusation  that  his 
wife, — "my  poor  Virginia,  was  continually  tortured  (al- 
though not  deceived)  by  anonymous  letters,  and  on  her 
deathbed  declared  that  her  life  had  been  shortened  by  their 
writer."  In  January  1847  the  poet's  darling  wife  died,  and 
on  a  desolate  dreaiy  day  her  remains  were  interred  in  a 
vault  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  accordance  with  the  permis- 
sion of  its  owner.  The  loss  of  his  wife  threw  Poe  into  a 
melancholy  stupor  which  lasted  for  several  weeks  ;  but 
nature  reasserting  her  powers,  he  gradually  resumed  his 
wonted  avocations.  During  the  whole  of  the  year  the  poet 
lived  a  quiet  secluded  life  with  his  mother-in-law,  receiving 
occasional  visits  from  his  friends  and  admirers  ;  musing 
over  the  memory  of  his  lost  Lenore,  and  thinking  out  the 
great  and  crowning  work  of  his  life — Eureka.  An  English 
friend,  who  visited  the  Fordham  cottage  in  early  autumn 
of  1847,  and  spent  several  weeks  with  its  inmates,  described 
to  Mrs.  Whitman  its  unrivalled  neatness  and  the  quaint 
simplicity  of  its  interior  and  surroundings.  It  was,  at  tho 
time,  bordered  by  a  flower-garden,  whose  clumps  of  rare 
dahlias,  and  brilliant  beds  autumnal  flowers,  showed,   in 
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the  careful  culture  bestowed  upon  them,  the  fine  floral  tastes 
of  the  presiding  spirit. 

The  attention  wliich  Poe  gave  to  his  birds  and  flowers 
surprised  this  visitor,  who  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  the 
gloom  of  his  writings.  Another  friend,  who  visited  the 
cottage  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  describes  it  as 
"  half-buried  in  fruit  trees,  and  as  having  a  thick  grove  of 
pines  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood."  "The  proximity 
of  the  railroad,  and  the  increasing  population  of  the  little 
village,"  adds  Mrs.  Whitman,  "  have  since  wr .night  great 
changes  in  the  place.  Round  an  old  cherry-tree,  near  the 
dof>r,  was  a  broad  bank  of  greenest  turf.  The  neighbour- 
ing beds  of  mignonette  and  heliotrope,  and  the  pleasant 
shiulc  above,  made  this  a  favourite  seat.  Rising  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  a  walk  to  the  magnificent  aque- 
duct bridge  over  Harlem  River,  our  informant  found  the 
poet,  with  his  mother-in-law,  standing  on  the  turf  beneath 
the  cherry-tree,  eagerly  watching  the  movements  of  two 
bcLiutiful  birds  that  seemed  contemplating  a  settlement  in 
its  branches.  He  had  some  rare  tropical  birds  in  cages, 
which  he  cherished  and  petted  with  assiduous  care."  "  Our 
Eiiglish  friend,"  continues  Mr.  Whitman,  "  described  Poe 
as  giving  to  his  birds  and  flowers  a  delighted  attention 
which  seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  the  gloomy  and  gro- 
tesque character  of  his  writings.  A  favourite  cat,  too, 
enjoyed  his  friendly  patronage,  and  often  when  he  was 
engaged  in  composition  it  seated  itself  on  his  shoulder, 
purring  as  if  in  complacent  approval  of  the  work  proceed- 
ing under  its  supervision. 

"  During  Poe's  residence  at  Fordham,  a  walk  to  High 
J  bridge  was  one  of  his  favourite  and  habitual  recreations," 
remarks  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  she  describes  the  lofty  and 
picturesque  avenue  across  the  aqueduct,  where,  in  "  the  lone- 
some latter  years"  of  his  life,  the  poet  was  accustomed  to 
walk  "  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night,  often  pacing  the 
then  solitary  pathway  for  hours  without  meeting  a  human 
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being."    A  rocky  ledge  in  the  neighbourhood,  partly  covered 
with  pines  and  cedars,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
sarrounding  country,  was  also  one  of  his  favourite  resorts, 
and  here,  resumes  our  informant,  "  through  long  summer 
days,  and  through  solitary  star-lit  nights,  he  loved  to  sit, 
dreaming  his  gorgeous  waking  dreams,  or  pondering  the 
deep  problems  of  "  the  Universe,' — that  grand  *  prose  poem ' 
to  which  he  devoted  the  last  and  most  matured  energies  of 
his  wonderful  intellect."     Towards  the  close  of  this  "  most 
iiirimemorial  year,"  this  year  in  which  he  had  lost  his  cousin 
bride,  wc  wrote  his  weird  monody  of  "  Uialume."     Like  so 
many  of  his  poems  it  was  autobiographical,  and,  on  the 
poet's  own  authority,  we  are  informed  that  it  was,  "  in  its 
basis,  although  not  in  the  precise  correspondence  of  time, 
simply  historical."     It  first  appeared  anonymously  in  Col- 
ton  s  American  Beoiew  for  December,  1847,  as  "  Uialume  : 
a  Ballad,"  and,  being  repiinted  in  the  Hoiiie  Journal,  by  an 
absurd  mistake   was  ascribed  to  the  editor,  N.  P.  Willis. 
Subsequently,  Mrs.  Whitman,  being  one  morning  with  Poe 
in  the  Providence  Athenasum  Library,  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  the  new  poem,  and  if  he  could  tell  who  had  written  it 
To  her  surprise  he  acknowledged  himself  the  author,  and, 
turning  to  a  bound  volume  of  the  ReoieWy  which  was  on  a 
shelf  near  by,  he  wrote  his  name  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
and  there  a  few  months  ago,  a  correspondent  found  it.    The 
poem  originally  possessed  an  additional  verse,  but,  at  the 
suggestion   of  Mrs.  Whitman,  Poe   subsequently  omitted 
this,  and    thereby  greatly  strengthened  the   effect  of   the 
whole.     The  final  and  suppressed  stanzn  read  thus  : — 

''Said  we  then — the  two,  then — Ah,  can  it 
Have  been  that  the  woocUandish  ghoiils — 
The  pitiful,  the  merciful  ghouls — 
To  biir  up  our  path  and  to  ban  it 

From  the  secret  that  lies  in  Uiese  wolda — 
Had  drawn  uj)  the  spectre  of  a,  planet 
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From  the  limbo  of  Innary  seals -- 
This?  sinfully  seintillant  planet 
From  the  Hell  of  the  planetary  souls?" 

Early  in  1848,  Poe  aDnounced  his  intention  of  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  lectures,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  suflScienfc 
capital  to  enable  him  to  start  a  magazine  of  his  own.  In 
January  of  this  year  he  thus  wrote  on  the  subject  to  his 
old  and  tried  friend  N.  P.  Wihis  : — 

"FoBDHAM,  Jamian/ 22y  1848. 

"  My  Dear  Mr.  Willis— I  am  about  to  make  an  effort  at  rn -estab- 
lishing; myself  in  the  literary  world,  and  feel  that  I  may  dei)cnd  ui>o;i 
your  aid. 

* '  My  general  aim  is  to  start  a  magazino,  to  bo  called  the  The  i^lj/luft ; 
but  it  would  bo  useless  to  me,  even  when  established,  if  not  entirely 
out  of  the  control  of  a  publisher.  I  mean  therefore,  to  get  up  a  journal 
which  shill  bo  my  oicn,  at  all  points.  With  this  end  in  view,  I  must 
g.t  a  list  of  at  least  five  hundred  subjscribers  to  begin  with — nearly  two 
bundled  I  have  already.  I  propose,  however,  to  go  south  and  west, 
among  my  personal  and  literary  fiie.ids — old  College  and  West  Point 
acquaintances  and  see  what  I  can  do.  In  order  to  get  the  means  of 
taking  the  first  sti'p,  I  propose  to  lecture  at  the  Society  Library,  on 
'Ihursdaj',  the  lid  of  February  -and,  that  there  may  be  no  cause  of 
fiqnabbUu'j ,  my  subject  shall  not  be  lUerary  at  alL  I  have  chosen  a 
broad  text— 'The  Universe.' 

**  Having  thus  given  you  the  fads  of  the  case,  I  leave  all  the  rest  to 
the  suggestions  of  your  ov»ti  tact  and  generosity. —Gratefully,  innsi 
gratefully,  your  friend  always,  £i>aAii  A.  Poe." 

This  letter  was  speedily  followed  by  a  prospectus,  ad- 
dressed To  the  Fublic,  of  "  Tlia  Sli/lus  ;  a  Monthly  Journal 
of  Literature  Proper,  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Drama.  To  be 
edited  by  Edgar  A.  Poe,"  and  from  it  the  following  most 
noticeable  paragraphs  are  extracted  :  "  Siuco  resigning  the 
conduct  of  the  Soidhcra  Lih'vary  ^[esacngt'r  at  the  beginning 
of  its  third  year,  and  more  especially  since  retiring  from  the 
edit(u-ship  of  Graham's  Mafjazinr  soon  after  the  commence- 
nu'iit  of  its  second,  I  have  had  always  in  view  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monthly  journal  which  should  retain  oue  or  two 
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of  the  chief  features  oi  the  work  first  mentioned,  abandon - 
iijg  or  greatly  modifying  its  general  character  ; — but  not 
until  now  have  I  felt  at  liberty  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
this  desijin.  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  speaking  more  directlj' 
of  the  two  magazines  in  question.  Having  in  neither  of 
them  any  proprietary  right — the  objects  of  their  worthy 
owners,  too,  b^ing  at  variance  with  my  own — I  found  it 
not  only  impossible  to  effect  anything,  on  the  score  of  taste, 
for  their  mechanical  af)prarance,  but  difficult  to  j- tamp  upon 
them  internally  ihat  individuaHty  which  I  believed  essential 
to  their  success.  In  regard  to  the  permanent  influence  of 
such  pubhcations,  it  a])i)ears  to  me  that  continuity  and  a 
marked  certainty  of  purpose  are  requisites  of  vital  impoi-t- 
ance,  but  attainable  only  where  one  mind  alone  has  at 
least  the  general  control.  Experience,  to  be  brief,  has 
shown  me  that  in  founding  a  journal  of  my  own  lies  my 
sole  chance  of  carrying  out  to  completion  whatever  peculiar 
intentions  I  may  have  entertained. 

"  These  intentions  are  now  as  heretofore.  It  shall  be 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  magazine  proposed,  to  become 
known  as  one  wherein  mny  be  found  at  all  times,  on  all 
topics  within  its  legitimate  reach,  a  sincere  and  a  fearlebs 
opinion.  It  shall  be  a  leading  object  to  assert  in  precept 
and  to  maintain  in  practice  the  rights,  while  in  effect  it 
demonstrates  the  advantages,  of  an  absolutely  independent 
Criticism — a  criticism  self-sustained  ;  guiding  itself  only  by 
intelhgible  laws  of  art  ;  analysing  these  laws  as  it  applies 
them  ;  holding  itself  aloof  from  all  personal  bias,  and 
acknowledging  no  fear  save  that  of  the  right. 

"There  is  no  design,  however,  to  make  the  journal  a 
critical  one  solely,  or  even  very  especially.  It  will  aim  at 
something  more  than  the  usual  magazine  variety,  and  at 
affording  a  fair  field  for  the  true  talent  of  the  land,  with- 
out reffrence  to  the  mere  2>re,dige  of  name,  or  the  advan- 
tages of  worldly  position.  But  since  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  must  in  great  measure  depend  upon  its  definite  ness, 
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The  Styt.us  will  limit  itself  to  LUei'oture  Projjer,  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  Drama, 

Notwithstanding  tbe  large  number  of  his  admirers,  anu 
the  friendly  co-operation  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  who  was 
to  have  been  the  publisher,  Poe  found  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  subscribers  necessary  to  start  the  magazine  very 
diiScult  to  obtain  ;  he  therefore  set  about  his  lectures  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  "the  means  of  taking  the  first 
step." 

The  first  lecture  of  the  series  was  given  in  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ;  it  was  upon  the  cos- 
m()g(^ny  of  the  universe,  and  formed  the  substance  of  the 
work  he  afterwards  published  as  "Eureka,  a  Prose  Poem/' 
Mr.  M.  B.  Field,  who  was  present,  says — "  It  was  a  stormy 
night,  and  there  were  not  more  than  sixty  persons  present 
in  the  lecture-room.  .  .  .  His  lecture  was  a  rhapsody  of 
the  most  intense  brilliancy'.  He  appeared  inspired,  and  his 
inspiration  afiected  the  scant  audience  almost  painfully. 
His  eyes  seemed  to  glow  like  those  of  his  own  '.Raven,' 
and  he  kept  us  entranced  for  two  hours  and  a  half."  Such 
small  audiences,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lecturer,  or 
the  lectured,  could  not  give  much  materiaF  aid  towards  the 
poet's  purpose.  Poor  and  baffled  he  had  to  return  to  his 
lonely  home  at  Fordham,  to  contemplate  anew  the  problems 
of  creation ;  or  to  discuss  with  stray  visitors,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  feeling  and  steadfastness  of  belief  never  surpassed, 
his  unriddling  of  the  secret  of  the  universe. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1848  we  find  Poe  delivering  a 
lecture  at  Lowell,  on  the  "  Female  poets  of  America."  "  In 
an  analysis  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  New  England 
poetesses,"  says  the  Hon.  James  Atkinson,  who  attended 
the  lecture,  "the  lecturer  awarded  to  Mrs.  Osgood  tbe  palm 
of  facility,  ingenuity,  and  grace  ; — to  Mis.  Whitman,  a  pre- 
eminence in  refinement  of  art,  enthusiasm,  imagination  and 
genius,  properly  so  called  ; — to  Miss  Lynch  he  ascribed  an 
unequalled  success  in  the  concentrated  and  forc.ble  enunci- 
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fition  of  the  sentiment  of  heroii^m  and  duty."  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, undoubtedly  the  finest  female  poet  New  England  has 
produced,  had  been  first  seen  by  Poe,  says  Griswold,  "  on 
his  way  from  Boston,  when  he  visited  that  city  to  deliver  a 
poem  before  the  Lyceum  there.  Bestless,  near  midnight, 
be  wandered  from  his  hotel  near  where  she  lived,  until  he 
saw  her  walking  in  a  garden.  He  related  the  incident  after- 
wards in  one  of  his  most  exquisite  poems,  worthy  of  him- 
self, of  her,  and  of  the  most  exalted  passion." 

Meanwhile  the  beautiful  young  widow  lived  on  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  fierce  flame  she  had  aroused  in  the  poet's 
heart,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1848,  about 
the  time  of  the  above  lecture,  the  first  intimation  reached 
her  in  the  shape  of  the  beautiful  lines,  "  To  Helen,"  alluded 
to  by  Griswold,  commencing,  "  I  saw  thee  once — once  only 
— years  ago."  There  was  no  signature  to  the  poem,  but 
the  lady  was  acquainted  with  Edgar  Poe's  exquisite  hand- 
writing, and  therefore  knew  whence  it  came.  About  this 
time  the  poet  went  to  Bichmond,  Virginia,  and  forming  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  the  talented 
editorial  proprietor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger , 
agreed  to  become  again  a  contributor  to  its  pages.  Mr. 
Thompson,  like  all  who  knew  Poe  personally,  became  strong- 
ly attached  to  him,  and  has  left  some  interesting  remin- 
iscences of  him.  The  poet  at  this  period  was  making  many 
inquiries  about  Mrs.  Whitman,  and  speaking  both  publicly 
and  privately  in  high  praise  of  her  poetry,  so  that  at  last, 
even  before  they  met,  their  names  were,  as  Griswold  truth- 
fully states,  frequently  associated  together.  One  day,  says 
IMr.  Thompson,  Poe  rushed  into  the  office  of  the  3fe8senge'.^  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  a  Mr.  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Richmond  Examiner, 
and  requested  Mr.  Thompson  to  be  its  bearer  to  the  person 
challenged  I  In  explanation  of  his  conduct,  he  handed  his 
friend  a  paragraph  cut  from  the  Examiner,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Poe's  presumed  engagement  to  Mrs.  Whitman, 
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iiuvl  waking  some  comments  on  the  lady's  temerity.  The 
»'uni«;ed  poet  said  he  did  not  care  what  Daniels  might  say 
nbout  liim,  but  that  he  would  not  have  the  lady's  name 
dnv^*^'td  in.  Mr.  Thompson  refused  to  deliver  the  chal- 
lfut;t\  and  Poe  went  personally  to  see  Daniels,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  offending  paragraph  was  withdrawn.  In 
Septeuiber  of  this  year,  Poe,  having  obtained  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction from  a  lady  friend,  sought  and  obtained  on  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Whitman.  The  result  of  this  and  several 
subsequent  interviews,  was  the  betrothal  of  the  two  poets, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  lady's 
family.  Much  as  she  revered  his  genius,  the  opposition  of 
her  relatives  to  the  match  appears  for  a  time  to  have 
caused  the  lady  to  withstand  the  poet's  passionate  appeals, 
but  ultimately,  as  stated,  they  were  engaged.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  from  a  letter  written  by  Poe  on  the  18th 
of  October  of  this  year,  show  how  intensely  he  could  feel, 
and  how  earnestly  he  could  express  his  feelings  as  well  in 
private  correspondence  as  in  those  compositions  intended 
for  the  public  eye  : — 

'* You  do  not  love  me,  or  you  would  have  felt  too 

thorough  a  sympathy  with  the  sensitiveness  of  my  nature, 
to  have  so  w^ouuded  me  as  you  have  done  with  this  terrible 
passage  of  your  letter — *How  often  I  have  heard  it  said  of 
you,  *  He  has  great  intellectual  power,  but  no  principle — no 
moral  sense." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  such  expressions  as  these  could  have 
been  repeated  to  me — to  me — by  one  whom  1  loved — ^ah, 
whom  I  love!  ... 

"  By  the  God  who  reigns  in  heaven,  I  swear  to  you  that 
my  soul  is  incapable  of  dishonour — that,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  follies  and  excesses,  which  I  bitterly  lament, 
but  to  which  I  have  been  driven  by  intolerable  sorrow,  and 
wliich  are  hourly  committed  by  othei's  without  attracting 
any  notice  whatever — I  can  call  to  mind  no  act  of  my  life 
which  would  bring  a  blush  to  my  cheek — or  to  yours.     If 
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I  have  erred  at  all,  in  this  regard,  it  has  been  on  the  side 
of  what  the  world  would  call  a  Quixotic  sense  of  the  hon- 
ourable— of  the  chivah'ous.  The  indulgence  of  this  sense 
has  been  the  true  voluptuousness  of  my  life.  It  was  for 
this  species  of  luxury  that  in  early  youth  I  deliberately 
threw  away  from  me  a  large  fortune  rather  than  endure  a 
trivial  wrong.  ... 

"  For  nearly  three  years  I  have  been  ill,  poor,  living  out 
of  the  world  ;  and  thus,  as  I  now  painfully  see,  have  afforded 
opportunity  to  my  enemies  to  slander  me  in  private  society 
without  my  knowledge,  and  thus,  with  impunity.  Although 
much,  however,  may  (and,  I  now  see,  must)  have  been  said 
to  my  discredit  during  my  retirement,  those  few  who, 
knowing  me  well,  have  been  steadfastly  my  friends,  per- 
mitted nothing  to  reach  my  ears — unless  in  one  instance, 
of  such  a  character  that  I  could  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice 
for  redress.*  ...  I  replied  to  the  charge  fully  in  a  public 
newspaper — afterwards  suing  the  Mirror  (in  which  the 
scandal  appeared),  obtaining  a  verdict  and  receiving  such 
an  amount  of  damages  as  for  the  time  to  completely  break 
up  that  journal.  And  you  ask  me  why  men  so  misjudge  me 
— why  I  have  enemies  ?  If  your  knowledge  of  my  character 
and  of  my  career  does  not  afford  you  an  answer  to  the 
query,  at  least  it  does  not  become  me  to  suggest  the  answer. 
Let  it  suffice  that  I  have  had  the  audacity  to  remain  poor, 
that  I  might  preserve  my  independence — that,  nevertheless, 
in  letters,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  certain  regards,  I  have 
been  *  successful ' — that  I  have  been  a  critic — an  unscrupu- 
lously honest,  and,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  a  bitter  one — 
that  I  have  uniformly  attacked — where  I  attacked  at  all — 
those  who  stood  highest  in  power  and  influence  ;  and  that, 
whether  in  literature  or  society,  I  have  seldom  refrained 
from  expressing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  pure  con- 
tempt with  which  the  pretensions  of  ignorance,  arrogance, 

'  The  Dunn-EDgliish  libeL     (See  aide  p.  Ixiv.  )—ifii. 
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or  imbecility  inspire  me.  And  jou  who  know  all  this— yoti 
ask  me  why  I  have  enemies.  .  .  .  Forgive  me  if  there  be 
bitterness  in  my  tone."  .  .  . 

The  man  who  could  write  thns,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel,  mwU  have  been  sincere  ;  mast  have  been  incapable  of 
committing  the  mean,  the  dishonoaring  actions,  placed  by 
an  envious  and  jealous  writer  to  his  charge. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  same  dear  friend,  and  dated 
the  24th  of  November  1848,  Poe  exhibits  his  epistolary 
powers  in  quite  a  different  hght  After  certain  matters  of 
a  private  nature,  he  remarks  : — 

"Your  lines  *to  Arctnrus'  are  tnily  beautifal.  I  would  retaiii 
the  Yirgiliau  words,  omitting  the  translation.  The  first  note  leave 
oat  Gl  Cygni  has  been  proved  nearer  than  Arcturus,  and  Alpha 
Lyne  is  presumably  so.  Bcssel  also  has  shown  six  other  stars  to  be 
}i«cirer  than  the  brighter  ones  of  this  hemisphere.  There  is  an  obyiona 
tautology  in  *  pale  candescent.*  To  be  candescent  is  to  become  white 
with  heat.  Why  not  read— *  To  blend  with  thine  its  incandescent 
lire?'  Forgive  me,  sweet  Helen,  for  these  t^ei'p  stupid  and  captious 
criticisms.  Take  vengeance  on  my  next  poem.  When  *  Ultdume  ' 
a^rpt^ars,  cat  it  out  and  enclose  it — newspapers  seldom  reach  me.  In 
last  Saturday's  Home  Journal  is  a  letter  from  M.  C.  (who  is  it?)  I 
enclose  a  passage  which  seems  to  refer  to  my  lines — 

•  — the  very  roses'  odours, 
Died  in  the  arms  of  the  adoring  airs.' 

The  accusation  will  enable  you  to  see  how  groundless  such  accusations 
may  be,  even  when  seemingly  best  founded.  Mrs.  H-'s  book  was  pub- 
lished three  mouths  ago.  You  had  my  poem  about  the  1st  of  Juno  — 
was  it  not?— For  ever  your  own  Edoab. 

''Semember  me  to  Mr.  Pabodie." 

The  Mr.  Pabodie  referred  to  was  a  great  friend  of 
Poe's,  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  of  him  again,  to 
show  the  terms  upon  which  the  two  lived,  the  following 
otherwise  unimportant  letter  [given  in  facsimile  as  a  speci- 
men of  Poe's  exquisitely  clear  handwriting]  is  quoted  : — 
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**  Fordham,  December  '48. 

*'My  Dear  Mr.  Pabodie— On  the  principle  of  *  bettor  late  thaa 
neyer,*  I  seize  the  first  opportunity  afforded  me,  in  the  midst  of  cares 
and  vexations  of  all  kinds,  to  write  you  a  few  words  of  cordial  thanks 
for  yoar  considerate  and  gentlemanly  attentions  to  me  while  in  Pro* 
vidence.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  always  think  of  me  as  one  of  the 
most  obliged  and  most  devoted  of  your  friends.  Please  say  to 
Krs.  W.,  when  you  next  see  her,  that  I  thank  her  for  the  *  papers,' 
and  for  her  promptitude.  Say,  also,  that  perhaps  Mrs.  Wright  is 
right,  but  that  I  believe  her  wrong,  and  desire  to  be  kindly  remem- 
liered.  The  commands  about  post  have  been  attended  to.  Present 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Allan  and  to  your  father. — Truly  yours  always. 

"  Edqab  Allan  Pos. 
W.  J.  Pabodie,  Esq. " 


«( 


In  the  very  month  this  letter  was  written  Poe's  engage- 
ment with  Mrs.  Whitman  came  to  an  end.  The  real  cause 
of  the  rupture  between  the  poet  and  his  betrothed  has 
never  been  published,  although  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the. much  slandered  dead,  the  seal  of  silence 
will  some  day  be  broken.  It  is  impossible  to  impute  blame 
to  either  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  undoubtedly  the  true 
cause  of  the  separation  arose  from  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  According  to  the  diabolical  story  told  by 
Griswold,  and  since  repeated  in  nearly  every  memoir  of  the 
poet,  on  the  evening  before  what  should  have  been  the 
bridal  morn,  Poe  committed  such  drunken  outrages  at  the 
house  of  his  affianced  bride  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
summon  the  police  to  eject  him,  which  of  course  ended  the 
engagement.  This  misstatement  being  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  parties  concerned,  Mr.  Pabodie  wrote  a  direct 
and  specific  denial  of  it  to  the  New  York  Tribune^  and  it 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  the  7th  of  Juno  1852.  "  I  am 
authorised  to  say,"  remarks  Mr.  Pabodie,  who,  it  should  bo 
tnentioned,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  as  well  as  a  man  of 
considerable  literary  ability,  "  I  am  authorised  to  say,  not 
only  from  my  personal  knowledge,  but  also  from  the  state- 
ment of  ALL  who  were  conversant  with  the  afifair,  that  there 
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exists  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  story  above 
alhided  to."  The  same  letter  goes  on  to  state  that  its 
writer  knew  Poe  well,  and  at  the  time  alluded  to  was  with 
him  daily.  "  I  was  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
his  engagement,  and  with  the  causes  which  led  to  its  dis- 
solution," continues  Mr.  Pabodie  ;  and  he  concludes  his 
letter  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  Griswold  to  do  all  that 
now  lies  in  his  power  "  to  remove  an  undeserved  stigma 
from  the  memory  of  the  departed."  An  honourable  man 
would  have  acknowledged  the  incorrectness  of  his  informa- 
tion, and  have  done  his  best  to  obviate  the  consequences 
of  his  accusation.  Not  so  this  biographer  :  he  wrote  a 
savage  letter  to  Mr.  Pabodie,  threatening  terrible  things  if 
he  did  not  withdraw  his  statement.  Mr.  Pabodie  did  not 
withdraw,  but,  in  another  letter  to  Griswold,  brought  for- 
ward incontrovertible  proofs  of  other  falsifi'"ations  indulged 
in  by  the  author  of  the  "Memoir,"  who  henceforward  re- 
mained discreetly  silent. 

During  the  larger  portion  of  1848  Poe  continued  his 
studies,  which  at  this  period  wore  chiefly  philosophical,  at 
his  home  in  Ford  ham.  Beyond  a  few  reviews,  he  would 
ap2^ear  to  have  given  his  whole  time  to  the  completion 
of  "Eurekn,"  the  last  and  grandest  monument  of  his 
genius.  The  merits  of  this  wonderful  "  prose  poem  "  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  ;  and  it  suffices 
now  to  point  out  that  in  all  probability  no  other  author 
ever  flung  such  an  intensity  of  feeling,  or  ever  believed 
more  steadfastly  in  the  truth  of  his  work,  than  did  Edgar 
Poe  in  this  attempted  unriddling  of  the  secret  of  the 
universe.  He  was  wont  to  discuss  the  various  knotty 
?)oints  of  "  Eureka  "  with  a  startling  eloquence  that  electri- 
fied his  hearers  into  belief.  He  could  not  submit  to  hear 
the  claims  of  his  work  discussed  by  unsympathetic  and 
incompetent  critics,  and  after  it  was  published  in  book 
form,  and  thus  m^de  general  property,  he  addressed  this 
thoroughly  characteristic  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  then 
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editor  of  the  LiU^ary  World,  anent  a  flippant  critique  of 
"  Eureka "  which  had  appeared  iu  the  columns  of  that 
publication. 

"  Dear  Sir — ^In  your  pnper  of  July  29,  I  find  some  comments  on 
•Eiireka,*  a  late  book  of  my  own,  and  I  know  you  too  well  to  Huppone 
for  a  moment  that  you  will  refuse  nie  tlie  priviicpje  ot  a  few  words  iu 
reply.  I  feel  even  that  I  might  salcly  claim  from  Mr.  Hoffman  the 
right  which  every  author  has,  of  replyin<^  to  his  critic  torn  for  tone, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  answering  your  correspondent's  flippancy  by  flippancy, 
and  sneer  by  sneer, — but,  in  the  first  pLice,  I  do  not  wish  to  disgrace 
the  'World,*  and,  in  the  second,  I  feel  tJiat  I  should  never  be  done 
sneering  in  the  present  iuKtaiice  were  I  once  to  begin.  Lamartiiie 
blames  Voltaire  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  misrepresentations  (ruses) 
in  his  attacks  on  the  priesthood  ;  but  our  young  students  of  theology 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  in  defence,  or  what  they  fancy  to  be 
defence,  of  Christiauity,  there  is  anything  wrong  in  such  gentlemanly 
peocsidilloes  as  the  d-libemte  perversion  of  an  author's  text, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  minor  indfcora  of  reviewing  a  book  without  leadiug  it, 
and  without  having  the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  it  is  about. 

*'You  will  uuderstaud  that  it  is  merely  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  criiiiwi  iu  question  to  which  I  claim  the  p'.i.vilege  of  reply  ;  the 
mere  Oj)mions  of  the  writer  run  be  of  no  consequence  to  me — and  I 
fihould  imagine  of  vt>rv  little  to  himself—that  is  to  siiy,  if  he  knows  him- 
self personnlly  as  wiiU  si<;  I  have  the  honour  of  knowiuij  hiiu.  The  first 
misrepr^^stntation  is  contiimed  iu  this  sentenct3  :— ''I'his  lettter  is  a 
kctn  burlj.'>que  on  the  Aristotelian  or  Baconian  method  of  ascertain- 
ing Tnith,  both  of  which  the  writer  ridicules  and  despises,  and  pours 
forth  his  rhapsodical  ecst  isies  in  a  glorification  of  a  third  mode-  the 
noble  art  of  (jnessiwj.*  What  I  realh/  sivy  is  this  :  —  *  That  there  is  no 
alfsolute  certainty  either  in  the  Aristotelian  or  BaconLxn  process  ;  that 
for  this  reason  neither  philosophy  is  so  pn)i'ound  as  it  fancies  itself, 
and  that  ncithrr  has  a  right  to  sneer  at  that  seemingly  imaginative 
process  called  Intuition  (by  which  the  great  Kepler  attained  his  laws). 
since  "Intuition,"  after  all,  is  but  the  conviction  arising  from  those 
inductions  or  deductions,  of  which  the  processes  are  so  shadow^y  as  to 
ttscape  our  consciousness,  elude  our  reason,  or  defy  our  capacity  of 
expression.'  The  second  misreprescntatiou  runs  thus  :  — '  The  develop- 
ments of  elect] icity  and  the  formation  of  stars  and  suns,  luminous 
mid  nnn-luminoufl,  moons  and  plan<.'tK,witli  Ui.-ir  rinu:s  rtc,  is  deduced, 
very  much  according  to  the  nebular  theory  of  Liplaco,  from  tbe  p.in- 
cipl'j  propounded  above.'    Now,  the  impression  intended  to  be  made 
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here  npon  the  reader's  mind  by  the  *  Student  of  Theology/  is,  evidently, 
that  my  theory  may  be  a^l  very  well  in  its  way,  but  that  it  is  nothing 
but  Laplace  over  again,  (with  some  modifications  that  he  the  Student 
of  Tiieology)  cannot  regard  as  at  all  important.  I  have  only  to  say 
that  no  gentleman  can  accuse  me  of  the  disingenuonsness  here  implied; 
inasmuch  as,  having  proceeded  with  my  theory  to  that  point  at  which 
Laplace's  theory  meets  it,  I  then  give  Laplacd's  Hieory  in  full,  with  the 
expression  of  my  firm  conviction  of  its  absolute  truth  at  aU  poin^.s. 
The  ground  covered  by  the  great  French  astronomer  compares  with 
that  covered  by  my  theoiy,  as  a  bubble  compares  with  the  ocean  on 
which  it  floats  ;  nor  hwR  he  the  slightest  allusion  to  *the  principle 
propounded  above,*  the  principle  of  Unity  being  the  source  of  all 
things— the  principle  of  Gravity  being  merely  the  Reaction  of  the 
Divine  Act  which  irradiated  all  things  from  U  nity.  In  fact,  no  point 
of  my  theory  hfis  been  even  so  much  as  alluded  to  by  Laplace.  I  have 
not  considered  it  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  astronomical  know* 
ledge  displayed  in  the  *  stars  and  suns '  of  the  Student  of  Theology, 
nor  to  hiut  that  it  would  be  better  grammar  to  say  that  *  development 
and  formation'  are,  than  that  development  and  formation  is.  The 
third  misrepresentation  lies  in  a  foot-note,  where  the  critic  says ; — 
•  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Poe's  claim  that  he  can  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  all  organized  beings — man  included— merely  from  those  prin- 
cii^les  on  which  the  origin  and  present  appearance  of  suns  and 
worlds  are  explained,  must  be  set  down  as  mere  bold  assertion, 
without  a  particle  of  evidence.  In  other  words  we  should  term  it 
anxint  fudge.*  The  perversion  of  this  point  is  involved  in  a  wilfu* 
misapplication  of  the  word  'principles.'  I  say  'wilfnl,*  because 
at  page  63  I  am  pariic*tUiriy  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
principles  proper— Attraction  and  Repulsion — and  those  merely 
resultant  su6-principlos  which  control  the  uui verse  in  detail.  To 
these  sub-principles,  swayed  by  the  immediate  spiritual  influence 
of  Deity,  I  leave,  without  examination,  aU  thai  which  tho  Student 
of  Theology  so  roundly  asserts  I  account  for  on  the  prin(yq>les  which 

account  for  the  constitution  of  suns,  etc 

*»  Were  these  '  misrepresentations '  (t5  that  the  name  for  them  ?) 
made  for  i^ny  less  serious  a  pur[>ose  than  that  of  branding  my  book  aa 
•impious,'  and  myself  as  a  'pantheist,*  a  *  polytheist,*  a  Pagan,  or  a 
God  knows  what  (and,  indeed,  I  care  very  little,  so  it  be  not  a  *  Student 
or  Tlieolopjy '),  I  would  have  permitted  their  dishonesty  to  pass  un- 
noticed, through  pure  contempt  for  the  boyishness,  for  the  ium-doxon 
«/tir/-co///r?i(?.s.9  of  their  tone  ;  but,  as  it  is.  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr. 
Eilitor,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  expose  a  •  critic  '  who,  courfxge- 
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onsly  preserving  his  own  anonymousUy,  takes  advantage  of  my  absence 
from  the  city  to  misrepresent,  and  thus  vilify  ino,  hy  name, 

«*y6BD2iA]i,  September  2Q,  1848.  £do.ib  A.  Poe." 

Daring  the  last  year  of  his  life  Poe  saw  much  of  Mrs. 
Estelle  Lewis,  already  alladed  to  as  "  Stella,"  and  he  and  his 
aunt  both  received  much  kindness  from  that  accomplished 
woman.  His  exalted  critique  on  her  writings  originally 
appeared  in  the  Messenger,  in  1848,  and  in  the  same  year 
be  published  the  poem  to  her  entitled  "  An  Enigma," 
but  through  an  unfortunate  mistake  he  mistook  her  Chris- 
tian name,  and  wrought  into  his  lines  ''  Sarah  "  instead  of 
"  Estelle."  Lying  before  us,  in  his  beautiful  calligraphy,  is 
the  little  note  announcing  its  production  : — 

"  21th  November  1848. 

Dririf  Mrs.  Lewis — A  thousand  thanks  for  3'our  repeated  kindness, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  comforting  and  cheering  words  of  your  note. 
Your  advice  I  feel  as  a  command  which  neither  my  heart  nor  my  reason 
would  venture  to  disobey.    May  Heaven  for  ever  bless  you  and  yours  ! 

'*A  day  or  two  ago  I  sent  to  one  of  the  magazines  the  sonnet 
enclosed.  Its  tone  is  somewhat  too  light ;  but  it  embodies  a  riddlo 
which  I  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  expounding.  Will  you  try? 
Yours  always.  Edq^vb  A.  Poa. " 

The  winter  of  1848-49,  and  the  spring  of  the  latter 
year,  Poe  passed  at  Fordham,  and  during  this  time  he  is 
alleged  to  have  written  a  book  entitled  Phases  of  Ameriaan 
Literature ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Daly  states  that  he  saw  the  com- 
plete work,  but  the  manuscript  would  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. After  Poe's  death  the  larger  portion  of  his 
papers  passed  through  Griswold's  hands,  and  his  manipula- 
tion of  them  will,  doubtless,  account  for  all  deficiencies  and 
ahortcomings.  In  the  summer,  Poe  revisited  Bichniond, 
and  spent  between  two  and  three  months  there,  during 
which  time  he  delivered  two  lectures,  in  tho  Exchange 
Concert-Room,  on  **  The  Poetic  Principle." 

When    in    Richmond,"    says     Mr.    Thompson,    **  he 
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mude  tho  office  of  the  ''  Mc.'isenger*  a  place  of  'reqnent 
resort.  His  couversation  was  always  atti'active,  atjcl  at 
limes  very  brilliant.  Amonn;  modern  authors  bis  favourite 
was  Tennyson,  and  be  deligbted  to  recite  from  'The 
r^rincoss*  tbe  song,  *  Tears,  idle  Tears* — and  a  fragment  oi 
wbicb  : — 

•* '  When  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square,' " 

he  pronounced  unsurpassed  by  any  image  expressed  in 
writing."  For  Mr.  Thompson,  whom  he  inspired  with  an 
affection  similar  to  that  with  which  he  inspired  all  with 
whom  he  had  personal  dealings,  he  wrote  a  quantity  of  his 
sparkling  and  vivid  "  Marginalia,"  as  well  as  reviews  of 
"Stella"  (Mrs.  Lewis),  and  rf  Mrs.  Osgood.  To  his  pro- 
bity and  general  worth,  Mr.  Thompson,  who  undoubtedly 
saw  more  of  him  in  his  latter  days  than  any  person  not 
a  relative,  bears  affectionate  testimony.  Writing  to  Mr. 
James  Wood  Davidson,  in  1853,  he  remarks  : — "  Two  years 
n^'o  I  had  a  long  conversation  in  Florence  with  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  concerning  Poe.  The  two 
poets,  like  yourself,  had  formed  an  ardent  and  just  admira- 
tion of  the  author  of  *  The  Raven,'  and  feel  a  otrong  desire 
to  see  his  memory  vindicated  from  moral  aspersion."  Un- 
fortunately the  vindication  has  been  slower  than  the  asper- 
sion to  make  its  way  in  the  world. 

The  poet  had  not  been  long  in  Kiclimond  on  this  occa- 
sion of  his  final  visit  before  it  was  runioured  that  be  was 
engaged  to  the  love  of  his  youth,  Mrs.  Sbeilon  who  was* 
now  a  widow.  He  never  alluded  in  i\ny  w»v  to  siioh  an 
eiigngement  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thompsoi»,  intimate  as  he  was 
with  him,  but  there  would  appear  to  lave  been  oome  truth 
in  the  report,  and  on  the  news  of  Poe's  death  Mrs.  SholtoD 
went  into  mourning  for  him.  On  the  ^Ib  of  October  he 
left  Richmond  by  train,  with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed, 
of  going  to  Fordiiam  to  fetch  Mrs.  Clemni      Before  his  de- 
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pariure  ha  complained  to  a  friend  of  indisposition,  of  chilli- 
ness and  exhaustion,  but,  notwithstanding,  determined  to 
undertake  the  journey.  He  left  the  train  at  Baltimore,  and 
some  hours  later  was  discovered  in  the  street  insensible. 
How  he  had  been  taken  ill  no  one  really  knows,  and  all 
the  absurd  reports  circulated  about  his  last  moments  were 
absolute  inventions.  Ke  was  dying  when  found,  and,  being 
unknown,  wtis  taken  at  once  to  the  Hospital,  where  he 
died  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  October,  1849,  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  insensible,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  last.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  of  West- 
minster Church,  close  by  the  grave  of  his  grandfather, 
General  David  Poe.  No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  he 
lies.* 

In  telling  the  true  story  of  this  poet's  life  it  is  impos- 
sible to  utterly  ignore  the  fact — a  fact  of  vthich  his  ene- 
mies have  made  so  much — that  towards  the  close  of  his 
melancholy  career,  sorrow  and  chronic  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment drove  him  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  as  affording  the 
only  procurable  nepenthe  for  his  troubles.  "  A  less  delicate 
organization  than  his,"  remarks  one  of  his  acquaintances, 
"  might  have  borne  without  injury  what  to  him  was  mad- 
dening." "  I  have  absolutely  no  pleasure  in  the  stimulants 
in  which  I  sometimes  so  madly  indulge,"  he  wrote  some 
months  before  his  death  to  a  dear  friend  who  tried  to  hold 
forth  a  saving  hope.  "  It  has  not  been  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  that  I  have  perilled  life  and  reputation  and  reason 
It  has  been  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  tortur- 
ing memories  —  memories  of  wrong  and  injustice  and 
imputed  dishonour — from  a  sense  of  insupportable  loneli- 
ness and  a  dread  of  some  strange  impending  doom."  There 
is  no  necessity  for  us  to  touch  heavily  upon  this  terrible 
trait  in  the  character  of  Edgar  Poe — this  sad  sickening 
infirmity  of  his  "  lonesome  latter  years  ;"  his  error,  if  sucli 

•  Writtou  bcifore  the  Poe  mouuiiient  was  erected. 
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it  may  be  styled — the  impulse  which  blindly  impelled  him 
to  his  destructioD — injured  no  one  but  himself ;  and  cer- 
tainly, no  one  before  or  since  has  suffered  so  severely  in 
character  in  consequence  of  it  Burns,  Goethe,  Byron,  and 
other  children  of  genius  have  erred  far  worse  than  Poe  ever 
did,  inasmuch  as  their  derelictions  injured  others,  but  with 
them  the  world  has  dealt  leniently,  accepting  their  genius 
as  a  compensation.  But  for  poor  Edgar  Poe,  who  wronged 
no  one  but  himself,  the  world,  misled  greatly  it  is  true  as 
to  his  real  character,  has  hitherto  had  no  mercv.  But  the 
true  story  of  his  life  has  now  been  told  ;  henceforth  let  him 
be  judged  justly:  henceforth  let  his  few  errors  be  forgotten, 
and  to  his  name  be  assigned  that  place  which  is  due  to  it 
in  the  glory-roll  of  fame. 

The  history  of  E'^lgar  Allan  Poe  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  ended  with  his  life.  Two  days  after  his  death  a 
cruel  depreciatory  notice  of  his  life  and  works  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Tribune ^  and  this  notice,  which  was 
signed  "Ludwig,"  after  declaring  that  the  poet's  decease 
"will  startle  many,  but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it,"  as  '*he 
had  few  or  no  friends^,"  proceeds  to  furnish  a  sketch  of 
Poe*s  14fe,  taken  professedly  irom  Griswold's  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America."  Thanks  to  N.  P.  Willis,  it  transpired 
that  this  notice  was  by  Griawold  himself — he  was  the 
pseudonymous  "Ludwig."  The  papers  were  immediately 
flooded  with  disproofs  of  this  characterization  of  Poe, 
and  friend  after  friend  came  forward  to  defend  the  dead 
aian  against  his  assailant  Willis  led  the  van  with  his 
well-known  and  already  alluded-to  paper,  in  which  he  re- 
corded his  own  personal  knowledge  of  Edgar  Poe,  derived 
from  five  years'  intimate  acquaintanceship.  Mr.  George  R, 
Graham,  the  originator  and  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
"  Graham's  Magazine,"  next  proceeded  to  denounce,  in  what 
Griswold  styles  "a  sophomorical  and  trashy,  but  widely 
circulated  letter,"  the  notice  as  "  an  immortal  infamy," 
uud  probably  knowing  better  than  any  one  else  the  position 
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which  his  rival  editors  stood  in  with  respect  to  one  another, 
declared  it  to  be  the  "fancy  sketch  of  a  perverted  Jaundiced 
vision."  John  Neal  also  came  forward  to  assert  that  it 
was  "  false  and  malicious/'  and  its  author  a  "  calumniator/' 
between  whom  and  Poe  existed  "  a  long,  intense,  and  im- 
placable enmity/'  that  utterly  disqualified  Griswold  for  the 
post  of  the  poet's  biographer.  Undaunted  by  the  outcry 
he  had  created,  Griswold  proceeded  to  the  manufacture  of 
that  masterpiece  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  which,  under 
the  title  of  a  "  Memoir  of  Edgar  -Poe, "  he  attempted  to 
foist  upon  the  world  as  a  truthful  life  of  America's  greatest 
and  most  original  genius.  Doubted,  refuted,  and  con- 
demned as  it  has  been  in  America,  where  Griswold's  own 
disreputable  career  was  but  too  notorious  to  be  ignored, 
the  8oi-doimnt  "Memoir"  stili  remains  even  there  the 
only  story  of  Poe's  life,  whilst  in  Europe  it  has  been  unwit- 
tingly and  almost  universally  accepted  as  the  truth.  In 
France,  indeed,  it  has  been  attacked  by  Baudelaire,  who 
pointed  out  its  author's  evident  animosity  to  Poe,  and  in 
England,  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  *  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  portraitures  of  Poe,  less  repulsive  than  that  given  by 
Griswold,  were  in  existence  ;  as  a  rule,  however,  it  has  been 
received  as  a  faithful  story. 

In  the  preceding  "  Memoir  "  an  attempt  has  been  made 
for  the  first  time  to  do  justice  to  the  poet's  memory. 
Many  of  the  dark  stains  which  Griswold  cast  upon  it  have 
been  removed,  and  those  which  remain,  resting  as  they 
do  solely  upon  the  testimony  of  an  implacable  enemy,  may 
safely  be  ignored  as,  in  the  mild  words  of  Mrs.  Whitman, 
''perverted  facts  and  baseless  assumptions." 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  pur- 
pose to  investigate  the  peculiarities  of  Poe's  genius,  or  to 
analyse  the  varied  excellences  of  his  works.  There  are, 
however,  some  misconceptions  with  regard  to  his  literary 

*  ihe  Train  Magazim,  No.  IG,  vol  iii.,  pp.  193,  eto. 
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labours  which,  founded  as  they  almost  invariably  are  upon 
Griswold's  authority,  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to. 
Says  this  biographer,  and  the  remark  has  been  frequently 
copied,  word  for  word,  "  Poe  exhibits  scarcely  any  virtue  in 
cither  his  life  or  his  writings.  Probably  there  is  not  an- 
other instance  in  the  literature  of  our  language  in  which 
80  much  has  been  accomplished  without  a  recognition  of  a 
manifestation  of  conscience."  As  regards  Poe's  life,  the 
world  can  now  judge  anew,  whilst,  as  regards  his  writings, 
we  demand  in  what  works  of  fiction  are  more  fully  recog- 
nised and  more  vividly  portrayed  the  unappeasable  tortures 
and  the  immutable  punishments  of  conscience,  than  in  such 
tales  as  "  The  Man  of  the  Crowd."  "  The  Tell-Tale  Heart," 
and  "  William  Wilson  " — the  very  personification  of  con- 
science itself  ?  Can  any  but  wilful  blindness  affect  to  ignore 
such  terrible  examples  of  a  high  and  unavoidable  retribution  ? 
Who,  too,  having  read  Poe's  writings,  can  adopt  Griswold's 
dictum  that  they  **  never  display  reverence  or  remorse." 
No  one  ever  expressed  a  greater  "  reverence  "  for  all  that 
is  truly  great  and  noble  than  did  Poe,  whilst,  as  for  "  re- 
morse," it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  that  was  needed  in  his 
case.  With  Griswold*s  mere  opinvm  that  Poe  failed  in 
everything  he  attempted  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  does 
it  concern  us  that  he  deemed  him  "  not  remarkably  original 
in  invention  ;"  but  when  he  proceeds  to  charge  hini  with 
wholesale  robbery,  and  avers  that  "some  of  his  plagiarisms 
are  scarcely  paralleled  for  their  audacity,"  silence  could  not 
but  bo  misconstrued.  Of  the  instances  which  the  bio- 
grapher gives  of  the  alleged  literary  thefts  of  him  whom 
he  styles  "this  extraordinary  creature,"  we  have  alreaily 
examined  and  disproved  the  two  chief,  the  "Conchology  " 
and  "The  Haunted  P?dace "  charges  ;  and  there  only  re- 
mains the  accusation  that  "  the  complicate  machinery  upon 
which  the  interest  depends  "  of  "  Tiio  Pit  and  the  Pen- 
dulum," is  borrowed  from  a  story  entitled  "  Vivenzio,"  which 
ai)peared  in  BlajcJcioofJiVs  Magazine.    This  tale  was  published 
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in  August  1830,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  tbat  any  one 
placing  the  slightest  reliance  upon  Griswold's  credibility 
will  compare  the  two  ;  the  only  similarity  being  doe  to 
Uie  fact  that  both  stories  derive  from  historical  record  the 
idea  of  a  collapsing  room.  Mr.  Mudford's  tale  of  "  The 
Iron  Shroud  "  does  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance  in 
plot  or  treatment  to  Poe's. 

To  Bupport  a  general  charge  of  inconsistency  in  Poe'a 
criticisms,  the  implacable  biogi*apher  adduces  two  instances; 
the  first,  referring  to  Mr.  Laughton  Osborn,  has  already 
been  refuted  in  our  account  of  Poe's  connection  with  the 
Literary  Messenger,  and  the  second,  relating  to  Mr.  William 
A.  Jones,  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  disprove.  In  this  latter 
instance,  Griswold  gives  a  short  extract  from  a  paper 
on  "Critics  and  Criticism,"  in  which  Poe  awards  a 
few  words  of  lukewarm  praise  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  in  op- 
position to  this  he  then  quotes  a  few  garbled  sentences 
from  the  Broadway  Journal,  in  which  the  same  writer  is 
condemned  in  no  very  measured  terms.  The  story  is  too 
long  and  too  uninteresting  for  recapitulation,  but  those 
who  are  sufficiently  curious  to  learn  the  whole  truth  can 
find  it  in  full  at  pages  168  and  183  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  above  journal ;  it  suffices  to  say  that  Poe's  published 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jones  was  consistently  alike  upon  the  two 
occasions  referred  to.  lut  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  dis- 
tasteful to  pursue  this  subject  further ;  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  the  unreliability  of  Griswold's  "  Memoir 
of  Edgar  Poe,"  and  in  conclusion  will  content  ourselves 
with  reproducing  Mr.  Graliam's  interesting  and  oft  referred 
to  letter,  as  the  valuable  and  unbiassed  evidence  of  an  un- 
impeachable witness,  the  employer  of  both  Poe  and 
Griswold.  It  appeared  in  Orahanis  Magazine  for  March 
1850. 

"My  Dear  Willis: — In  an  article  of  yours,  which  ac- 
companies the  two  beautiful  volumes  of  the  writings  ol 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  you  have  spoken  with  so  much  truth  and 
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delicacy  of  the  deceaseci,  and  with  the  magical  touch  of 
genius  have  called  so  warmly  up  before  me  the  memory  of 
our  lodt  friend,  as  you  and  I  both  seem  to  have  known  him, 
that  I  feel  warranted  in  addressing  to  you  the  few  plain 
words  I  have  to  say    in  defence  of  his  character   as  set 
down  by  Jlr.    Griswold.     Although  the   article,  it  seems, 
appeared  originally  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  it  met  my  eye 
for  the  first  time  in  the  volumes  before  me.     I  now  purpose 
to  take  exception  to  it  in  the  most  public  manner.     I  knew 
Mr.  Poe  well — far  better  than  Mr.  Griswold  ;  and  by  the 
memory  of  old  times,  when  he  was  an  editor  of  "Graham," 
I  pronounce  this  exceedingly  ill-timed  and  un appreciative 
estimate  of  the  character  of  our  lost  friend  unfair  and  un- 
true.    It  is  Mr.  Poe,  as  seen  by  the  writer  while  labouring 
under  a  fit  of  the  nightmare  ;  but  so  dark  a  picture  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  living  man.     Accompanying  these  beau- 
tiful volumes,  it  is  an  immortal  infamy — the  death's  head 
over  the  entrance  to  the  garden  of  beauty — :i  horror  that 
clings  to  the  brow  of  morning,  whispering  of  murder.     It 
haunts  the  memory  through  every  page  of   his  writings, 
leaving  upon  the  heart  a  sensation  of  utter  gloom,  a  feeling 
almost  of  terror.     The  only  relief  we  feel,  is  in  knowing 
that  it  is  not  true — that  it  is  a  fancy  sketch  of  a  perverted, 
jaundiced  vision.     The  man  who  could  deliberately  say  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  a  notice  of  his  life  and  writings,  pre- 
facing  the    volumes  which   were  to    become    a    priceless 
souvenir  to  all  who  loved  him — that  his  death  might  startle 
many,  ' but  that  fewiMuld  be  grieved  by  it* — and  blast  tho 
whole  fame  of  the  man  by  such  a  paragraph  as  follows,  is  a 
judge  dishonoured.     He  is  not  Mr.  Poe's  peer,  and  I  chal- 
lenge him  before  the  country,  even  as  a  juror  in  the  case. 

*•  •Hifl  harsh  experience  had  deprived  him  of  all  faith  in  man  *)r 
woman.  He  had  made  np  his  mind  npon  the  numberless  coniploxities 
of  the  social  world,  and  the  whole  system  with  him  was  an  imposture. 
This  conviction  gave  a  direction  to  his  shrewd  and  naturally  unanii- 
able  character.  Still,  though  he  reganled  society  as  compose  I  aUojether 
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of  vSlainSf  the  sharpness  of  his  intellect  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
enabled  him  to  cope  with  villany,  while  it  continually  cnnsed  him  by 
ovcrehots  to  fail  of  the  success  of  honest}'.     He  was  in  many  respects 
like  Francis  Vivinn  in  Bulwer's  novel  of  *The  Gaxtons.'    Passion,  io 
him,  comprehended  many  of  the  worst  emotions  which  militate  against 
human  happiness.  You  could  not  contradict  him,  but  you  raised  quick 
c holer  ;  yen  could  not  speak  of  toeaHh,  hiU  his  cheek  paled  loUh  gnawing 
envy.    The   astonishing   natural   advantages  of  this   poor   boy — his 
beauty,  his  readiness,  the  daring  spirit  that  breathed  around  him  like 
a  fiery  atmosphere — had  raised  his  constitutional  self-confidence  into 
an  arrogance  that  turned  his  very  claims  to  admiration  into  prejudi(?es 
against  him.     Irascible,  envious —had  enough,  but  not  the  worst,  for 
these  salient   angles  were   all  varnished  over   with  a  cold   repellent 
cynicism,  his  passions  vented  themselves  in  sneers.     There  seemed  io 
himno   more  SHScfplibilU^ ;  and  what  voas  more  remarkable  in  a  prowl 
nature^  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of  honour.    He  had,  to  a  morbid 
excess,  that  desire  to  rise  which  is  vulgarly  called  ambition,  but  no 
wish  for  the  esteem  or  the  love  of  his  species;  only  the  hard  wish  to 
Buccced — ^not  shine,  nor  serve — succeed,  that  he  might  have  the  right 
to  despise  a  world  which  galled  his  self-conceit.* 

"  Now,  tbis  is  dastardly,  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  false. 
It  is  Tery  adroitly  done,  with  phrases  very  well  turned,  and 
with  gleams  of  truth  shining  out  from  a  setting  so  dusky 
as  to  look  devilibh.     Mr.  Griswold  does  not  feel  the  worth 
of  the  man  he  has  undervalued — ^he  had  no  sympathies  in 
common  with  him,  and  has  allowed  old  prejudices  and  old 
enmities  to  steal,  insensibly  perhaps,  into  the  colouring  of 
his  picture.     They  were  for  years  totally   uncongenial,  if 
not  enemies,  and  during  that  period  Mr.  Foe,  in  a  scathing 
lecture  upon  'The  Poets  of  America,'  gave  Mr.  Griswold 
some  raps  over  the  knuckles  of  force  sufficient  tc^be  remem- 
bered.    He  had,  too,  in  the  exercise  of   his  functions  as 
critic,  put  to  death  summarily  the  literary  reputation  of 
some  of  Mr.  Griswold's  best  friends  ;  and  their  ghosts  cried 
in  vain  for  him  to  avenge  them  during  Poe's  lifetime — and 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  present  hacking  at  the  cold  re- 
mains of  him  who  struck  them  down,  is  a  sort  couipen- 
Bation  for  duty  long  delayed — for  reprisal  long  desired  but 
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deferred.  But  without  this — the  opportunities  afforded 
Mr.  Griswold  to  estimate  the  character  of  Poe  occurred,  in 
the  main,  after  his  stabihty  had  been  wrecked,  his  whole 
nature  in  a  degree  changed,  and  with  all  his  prejudices 
aroused  and  active.  Nor  do  I  consider  Mr.  Griswold  coin- 
pcierd — with  all  the  opportunities  he  may  have  cultivated 
or  acquired — to  act  as  his  judge — to  dissect  that  subtle  and 
^'ingularly  fine  intellect — to  probe  the  motives  and  weigh 
the  actions  of  that  proud  heart. .  His  whole  nature — that 
distinctive  presence  of  the  departed  which  now  stands  im- 
palpable, yet  in  strong  outline  before  me,  as  I  knew  him 
and  felt  him  to  be — eludes  the  rude  grasp  of  a  mind  so 
wsirped  and  uncongenial  as  Mr.  Griswold's. 

"But  it  may  be  said,  my  dear  Willis,  that  Mr.  Poe 
himself  deputed  him  to  act  as  his  literary  executor,  and 
that  he  must  have  felt  some  confidence  in  his  ability  at 
least — if  not  in  his  integrity — to  perform  the  functions  im- 
posed with  discretion  and  honour.  I  do  not  purpose,  now, 
to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Griswold — nor  of  the  wisdom  of  his  appointment — to  the 
solemn  trust  of  handing  the  fair  fame  of  the  deceased  un- 
impaired to  that  posterity  to  which  the  dying  poet  be- 
queathed his  legacy — but  simply  to  question  its  faithful 
performance.  Among  the  true  friends  of  Poe  in  this  city 
— and  he  had  some  such  here — there  are  those  I  am  sure 
that  he  did  not  class  among  vUiains;  nor  do  they  feel  easy 
when  they  see  their  old  friend  dressed  out,  in  his  grave,  in 
the  habiliments  of  a  scoundrel.  There  is  something  to 
them  in  this  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  literary 
executor,  that  does  not  chime  in  with  their  notions  of  *  the 
true  point  of  honour.'  They  had  all  of  them  looked  upon 
our  departed  friend  as  singularly  indifferent  to  wealth  for 
its  own  sake,  but  as  very  positive  in  his  opinions  that  the 
scale  of  social  merit  was  not  of  the  highest — that  Mind, 
somehow,  was  apt  to  be  left  out  of  the  estimate  altogether 
— and  partaking  somewhat  of  his  free  way  of  thinking,  his 
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friends  are  startled  to  find  they  have  entertained  ver^  un- 
amiable  convictions.  As  to  his  'quick  choler*  when  he 
was  conti-adicted,  it  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  party 
denyinjj,  as  well  as  upon  the  subject  discussed.  He  was 
quick,  it  is  true,  to  perceive  mere  quacks  in  literature,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  be  hasty  when  pestered  with  thorn  ;  but 
upon  most  othci  questions  his  natural  amiability  was  not 
easily  disturbed.  .  Upon  a  subject  that  he  understood 
thoroughly,  he  felt  some  right  to  be  positive,  if  not  ar 
rogant,  when  addressing  pretenders.  His  'astonishing 
natural  advantages*  had  been  very  assiduously  cultivated — 
bis  'daring  spirit'  was  the  anointed  of  genius — his  self- 
confidence  the  proud  conviction  of  both — and  it  was  with 
something  of  a  lofty  scorn  that  he  attacked,  as  well  as  re- 
pelled, a  crammed  scholar  of  the  hour,  who  attempted  to 
palm  upon  him  his  ill-digested  learning.  Literature  with 
him  wiis  religion  ;  and  he,  its  high-priest,  with  a  whip  of 
fcorpions  scourged  the  money-changers  from  the  temple. 
In  all  else  he  had  the  docility  and  kind-heartedness  of  a 
child.  No  man  was  more  quickly  touched  by  a  kindness 
— none  more  prompt  to  atone  for  an  injury.  For  three  or 
four  years  I  knew  him  intimately,  and  for  eighteen  months 
saw  him  almost  daily  ;  much  of  the  time  writing  or  con- 
versing at  the  same  desk  ;  knowing  all  his  hopes,  his  fears, 
and  little  annoyances  of  life,  as  well  as  his  high-hearted 
struggle  with  adverse  fate — yet  he  was  always  the  same 
polished  gentleman — the  quiet,  unobtrusive,  thoughtful 
scholar — the  devoted  husband — frugal  in  his  personal  ex- 
penses— punctual  and  unwearied  in  his  industry — a?id  the 
8jhI  of  honour,  in  all  his  transactions.  This,  of  course,  wjis 
in  his  better  days,  and  by  them  toe  judge  the  man.  But 
even  after  his  habits  had  changed,  there  was  no  literary 
man  to  whom  I  would  more  readily  advance  money  for 
labour  to  be  done.  He  kept  his  accounts,  small  as  they 
were,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  banker.  I  append  an  account 
sent  to  me  in  his  own  hand  long  after  he  had  left  Phila- 
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delpliia,  and  after  all  knowledge  of  the  transactions  it  re- 
cited had  escaped  my  memory.  I  had  returned  him  the 
story  of  '  The  Gold  Bug/  at  his  own  request,  as  he  found 
that  he  could  dispose  of  it  very  advantageously  else- 
where. 

*  *  We  were  square  when  I  sold  you  the  •  Versification '  article  ;  for 

which  you  gave  me  first  $25,  and  afterwards  $7 — in  all        .       $32  00 

Then  you  bought  the.*  Gold  Bug  *  for        .        .        .        .        52  00 

I  got  both  these  back,  bo  that  I  owed  .  •  .  •  $84  00 
You  lent  Mrs.  Olemm 12  50 

Making  in  aU $96  50 

Tiie  review  of  '  Flaccus'  was  3J  pp.,  which  at  $4,  is  $15  00 

Lowell's  poem  is 10  00 

Tho  review  of  Channing,  4  pp.  is  $1G,  of  which  I  got 

$6,  leaving 10  00 

The  review  of  Halleck,  4  pp.  is  $16,  of  which  I  got 

$10,  leaving 6  00 

Tho  review  of  Reynolds,  2  pp 8  00 

The  review  of  Longfellow,  6  pp.,  is  $20,  of  which  I 

got  $10,  leaving 10  00 

a>  that  I  have  paid  in  all 59  00 

Which  leaves  still  due  by  me $37  50 


"This  I  find. was  his  uniform  habit  with  others  as  well 
as  myself — carefully  recalling  to  mind  his  indebtedness, 
with  the  fresh  article  sent.  And  this  is  the  man  who  had 
*  no  moral  susceptibility/  and  little  or  nothing  of  the  *  true 
point  of  honour.'  It  may  be  a  very  plain  business  view  ot 
the  question,  but  it  strikes  his  friends  that  it  may  pass  as 
something  as  times  go. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  how  solicitous  of  the  happiness  of 
his  wife  and  mother-in-law  he  was,  whilst  one  of  the 
editors  of  Oraham's  Magazine^hX^  whole  eflForts  seemed  to 
be  to  procure  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  home.     Ex- 
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cept  for  tbeir  happiness — and  the  natural  ambition  of 
having  a  magazine  of  his  own — I  never  heard  him  deplore 
the  want  of  wealth.  The  truth  is,  he  cared  little  for  money, 
and  knew  less  of  its  value,  for  he  seemed  to  have  no  per- 
sonal expenses.  What  he  received  from  me  in  regular 
monthly  instalments  went  directly  into  the  hands  of  his 
mother-in-law  for  family  comforts — and  twice  only  I  re- 
member his  purchasing  some  rather  expensive  luxuries  for 
his  house,  and  then  he  was  nervous  to  the  degree  of  misery 
until  he  had,  by  extra  articles,  covered  what  he  considered 
an  impradent  indebtedness.  His  love  for  his  wife  was  a 
sort  of  rapturous  worship  of  the  spirit  of  beauty  which  he 
felt  was  fading  before  his  eyes.  I  have  seen  him  hovering 
around  her  when  she  was  ill,  with  all  the  fond  fenr  and 
tender  anxiety  of  a  mother  for  her  first-born — her  slightest 
congh  causing  in  him  a  shudder,  a  heart-chill  that  was 
visible.  I  rode  out  one  summer  evening  with  them,  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  watchful  eyes  eagerly  bent  upon 
the  slightest  change  of  hue  in  that  loved  face,  hauats  me 
yet  as  the  memory  of  a  sad  strain.  It  was  this  hourly  an- 
ticipation  of  her  loss  that  made  him  a  sad  and  thoughtful 
man,  and  lent  a  mournful  melody  to  his  undying  song. 

"It  is  true  that  later  in  life  Poe  had  much  of  those 
morbid  feeliugs  which  a  life  of  poverty  and  disappointment 
is  so  apt  to  engender  in  the  heart  of  man — the  sense  of 
having  been  ill-used,  misunderstood,  and  put  aside  by  men 
of  far  less  ability,  and  of  none,  which  preys  upon  the  heart 
and  clouds  the  brain  of  many  a  child  of  song  :  A  con- 
sciousness of  the  inequalities  of  life,  and  of  the  abundant 
power  of  mere  wealth  allied  even  to  vulgarity  to  over- 
ride  all  distinctions,  and  to  thrust  itself  bedaubed  with  dirt 
and  glittering  with  tinsel  into  the  high  places  of  society, 
and  the  chic^f  seats  of  the  synagogue  ;  whilst  he.  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  beautiful  and  true,  who  listened  to  the  voices 
of  angels,  and  held  delighted  companionship  with  them  aa 
the  cold  throng  swept  disdainfully  by  him,  was  ofteu  in 
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danger  of  beiog  tbrnst  out  houseless,  homeless,  beggared 
upon  the  world,  with  all  his  fine  feelings  strung  to  a 
tension  of  agony  when  he  thought  of  his  beautiful  and 
delicate  wife  dying  hourly  before  his  eyes.  What  wonder 
that  he  then  poured  out  the  yials  of  a  long-treasured  bitter- 
ness upon  the  injustice  and  hollowness  of  aU  society  around 
him? 

"The  very  natural  question — *Why  did  he  not  work 
and  thrive?'  is  easily  answered.  It  will  not  be  asked  by 
the  many  who  know  the  precarious  tenure  by  which 
literary  men  hold  a  mere  living  in  this  country.  Tbe 
avenues  through  which  they  can  profitably  reach  the 
country  are  few,  and  crowded  with  aspirants  for  bread  as 
well  as  fame.  The  unfortunate  tendency  to  cheapen  every 
literary  work  to  the  lowest  point  of  beggarly  fiimsiness  in 
price  and  profit,  prevents  even  the  well-disposed  from  ex- 
tending anything  like  an  adequate  support  to  even  a  part 
of  the  great  throng  which  genius,  talent,  education  and 
even  misfortune,  force  into  the  struggle.  The  character  of 
Poe's  mind  was  of  such  an  order  as  not  to  be  very  widely 
in  demand.  The  class  of  educated  mind  which  he  could 
readily  and  profitably  address  was  small — ^the  channels 
through  which  he  could  do  so  at  all  were  few — and  pub- 
lishers all,  or  nearly  all,  contented  with  such  pens  as  were 
already  engaged,  hesitated  to  incur  the  expense  of  his  to  an 
extent  ^hich  would  sufficiently  remunerate  him  ;  hence, 
when  he  was  fairly  at  sea,  connected  permanently  with  no 
publication,  he  suflfered  all  the  horrors  of  prospective  desti- 
tution, with  scarcely  the  ability  of  providing  for  immediate 
necessities  ;  and  at  such  moments,  alas !  the  tempter  often 
came,  and  as  you  have  truly  said,  *  one  glaia  *  of  wine  made 
him  a  madman.  Let  the  moralist  who  stands  upon  '  tufted 
carpet,*  and  surveys  his  smoking  board,  the  fruits  of  his 
individual  toil  or  mercantile  adventure,  pause  before  ho 
lets  the  anathema,  trembling  upon  his  lips,  fall  upon  a  man 
hke   Poe !    who,  wandering  from   publisher  to  publisher, 
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with  his  fine  print-like  manuscript,  scrupulously  clean  and 
neatly  rolled,  finds  no  market  for  bis  brain — with  despair 
at  heart,  misery  abead  for  himself  and  his  loved  ones,  and 
gaunt  famine  dogging  at  bis  heels,  tbus  sinks  by  tbe  way- 
side, before  the  demon  that  watches  bis  steps  and  whispers 
OBLIVION.     Of  all  the  miseries  which  God,  or  bis  own  vices, 
inflict  upon  man,  none  are  so  terrible  as  that  of  baving  tbe 
strong  and  willing  arm  struck  down  to  a  child-like  inefli- 
ciency,  while  the  Heart  and  Will  have  tbe  purpose  and 
force  of  a  giant's  outdoing.     We  must  remember,  too,  that 
the  very  organisation  of  such  a  mind  as  tbat  of  Poe — tbe 
very  tension  and  tone  of  bis  exquisitively  strung  nerves — 
the  passionate  yearnings  of  bis  soul  for  tbe  beautiful  and 
true,  utterly  unfitted  bim  for  tbe  rude  jostlings  and  fierce 
competitorsbip  of  trade.     Tbe  only  drafts  of  his  tbat  could 
be  bonored  were  those  upon  his  brain.     The  unpeopled 
air — tbe   caverns   of   ocean — the  decay  and  mystery  that 
bang  around  old  castles — tbe  thunder  of  wind  through  the 
forest  aisles — the  spirits  tbat  rode  the  blast,  by  all  but  bim 
unseen — and  the  deep  metaphysical  creations  which  floated 
through  the  chambers  of  his  soul  were  his  only  wealth,  the 
High  Change  where  only  bis  signature  was  valid  for  rubies. 
"Could  be  have  stepped  down  and  chronicled  small  beer, 
made  himself  the  shifting  toady  of  the  hour,  and  with  bow 
and  cringe  bung  upon  the  steps  of  greatnehs,  sounding  the 
glory  of  third-rate  ability  with  a  penny  trumpet,  he  would 
have  been  feted  alive,  and  pfThaps  been  praised  when  dead. 
But  no !  his  views  of  the  duties  of  the  critic  were  srern,  and 
he  felt  tbat  in  praising  an  unworthy  writer  he  committed 
dishonour.     His  pen  was  regulated  by  the  highest  sense  of 
DUTY.     By  a  keen  analysis  he  separated  and  studied  each 
[jiece  which  the  skilful  mechanist  had  put  together.     No 
part,   however   insignificant,  or   apparently  unimportant, 
escaped  the  rigid  and  patient   scrutiny  of  his  sagacious 
mind.      The    unfitted    joint    proved     the    bungler — tbe 
slightest  blemish  was  a  palpable  fraud.     He  was  the  sera- 
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tinizing  lapidary,  who  detected  and  exposed  the  most 
miuute  flaw  in  diamonds.  The  genrof  first  water  shone 
Iho  brighter  for  the  truthful  setting  of  his  calm  praise.. 
He  had  the  finest  touch  of  soul  for  beauty — a  delicate  and 
hearty  appreciation  of  worth.  If  his  praise  appeared 
tardy,  it  was  of  priceless  value  when  given.  It  was  true 
as  well  as  sincere.  It'  was  the  stroke  of  honour  that  at 
once  knighted  the  receiver.  It  was  in  the  world  of  mind 
that  he  was  king ;  and  with  a  fierce  audacity  he  felt  and 
proclaimed  himself  autocrat.  As  critic  he  was  Despotic, 
Supreme.  Yet  no  man  with  more  readiness  would  soften 
a  harsh  expression  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  or  if  he  him- 
self felt  that  he  had  infused  too  great  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness into  his  article,  none  would  more  readily  soften  it 
down  after  it  was  in  type — ^though  still  maintaining  the  just- 
ness of  his  critical  views.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  wrote 
to  give  pain  ;  but  in  combating  what  he  conceived  to  be 
error,  he  used  the  strongest  word  that  presented  itself,  even 
in  conversation.  He  laboured  not  so  much  to  reform,  as 
to  exterminate  error,  and  thought  the  shortest  process  was 
to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots. 

"  He  was  a  worshipper  of  intellect — longing  to  grasp 
the  power  of  mind  that  moves  the  stars — to  bathe  his 
soul  in  the  dreams  of  seraphs.  He  was  himself  all  ethe- 
real, of  a  fine  essence,  that  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Fpirits — of  spiritual  beauty  overflowing  and  radiant — twin 
brother  with  the  angels,  feeling  their  flashing  wings  upon 
his  heart,  and  almost  clasping  them  in  his  embrace.  Of 
them,  and  as  an  expectant  archangel  of  that  high  order 
of  intellect,  stepping  out  of  himself  as  it  were,  and  inter- 
preting the  time  he  revelled  in  delicious  luxury  in  a  world 
beyond,  with  an  audacity  which  we  fear  in  madmen,  but  in 
genius  worship)  as  the  inspiration  of  heaven. 

"But  my  object  in  throwing  together  a  few  thoughts 
upon  the  character  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  not  to  attempt 
an  elaborate  criticism,  but  to  say  what  might  palliate  grave 
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faults  that  have  been  attributed  to  bim,  and  to  meet  hj 
facts  unjust  accusation — in  a  word,  to  give  a  mere  outline 
of  the  man  as  be  lived  before  me.  I  think  I  am  war- 
ranted in  saying  to  Mr.  Griswold  that  be  must  review  bis 
decision.  It  will  not  stand  the  calm  scrutiny  of  bis  own 
judgment,  or  of  time,  while  it  must  be  regarded  by  all  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Poe  as  an  ill-judged  and  misplaced  calumny 
upon  that  gifted  Son  of  Genius. — Yours  truly, 

**  GlO.  B.  GUAHAM. 

"  Philadelphia,  Feb.  2,  1850. 

"ToN.  P.  WlLLM,E8q." 


EDGAR  A.   POE.* 
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Tmz  fritnation  of  American  literature  is  anomalonsL  It  has  no  oeulre^  or, 
if  it  have,  it  is  like  that  of  the  sphere  of  Ilermed.  It  is  divided  into  many 
syBtems,  each  revolving  round  its  several  sun,  and  often  presenting  to  the 
rest  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  milk-and  water  way.  Our  capital  city,  un- 
like London  or  Paris,  is  not  a  great  central  heari,  from  which  life  and  vigor 
radiate  to  the  extrcmitie;*,  but  resembles  moro  an  isolated  umbilicus,  stuck 
down  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  seeming  rather  to  tell 
a  legend  of  former  usefulness  than  to  serve  any  present  need.  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  each  has  its  literature  almost  more  distinct  than  those 
of  the  different  dialects  of  Germany ;  and  the  Young  Queen  of  the  West 
has  also  one  of  her  own,  of  which  some  ai'ticulate  rumor  barely  has  reached 
us  dwellers  bv  tlie  Atlantic. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  task  more  'difficult  than  the  just  criticism  of  cotempo- 
rary  literature.  It  is  even  more  grateful  to  give  praise  where  it  is  needed 
than  where  it  is  deserved,  and  friendship  so  often  seduces  the  iron  stylus  of 
justice  into  a  vague  flourisli,  that  she  writes  what  seems  rather  like  an  epi- 
taph than  a  criticism.  Yet  if  praise  bo  given  as  an  alms,  we  could  not  drop 
•o  poisonous  a  one  into  any  man's  hat.  The  critic's  ink  may  suffer  equally 
from  too  large  an  infusion  of  nutgalls  or  of  sugar.  But  it  is  easier  to  be 
generous  than  to  be  just,  and  we  might  readily  put  faith  in  that  fabuloui 
direction  to  the  hiding-place  of  truth,  did  we  judge  from  the  amount  of  wa 
ler  which  we  usually  find  mixed  with  it. 

Remarkable  experiences  are  usually  confined  to  the  inner  life  of  imagina- 
tive men,  but  Mr.  Poe's  biography  displays  a  vicissitude  and  peculiarity  of  in- 
terest such  as  is  rarely  met  with.  The  offspring  of  a  romantic  marriage,  and 
teft  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Allan,  a  wealthy  Yir- 

Tbo  following  notice  of  Mr.  Poe's  life  and  works  was  written  at  bis  own  re- 
qncRt,  aud  accompanied  a  portrait  of  him  publUlied  in  Oraham't  Magazine  for 
February,  1815.    It  is  liere  given  with  a  few  alterations  aud  omissionfl. 
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frinian.'whose  Darren  marriage-bed  seemed  the  warranty  of  » large  estato  tc 
the  Tuung  ]x>et  Having  received  a  classical  education  in  England,  he  re- 
turned home  and  entered  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  'where,  after  an  extrava- 
gant  course,  followed  by  reformation  at  tlie  last  extremity,  he  was  graduated 
with  tlie  higliest  honors  of  his  class.  Then  came  a  boyish  attempt  to  joii> 
the  fortunes  of  tlie  insurgent  Greeks,  which  ended  at  St.  Petersburg,  wiicre 
he  got  into  difficulties  through  want  of  a  passport,  from  which  he  was  re» 
cued  by  the  American  consul,  and  sent  home.  He  now  entered  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  obtained  a  dismissal  on  hearing  ol 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  his  adopted  father,  by  a  second  marriage,  an  event 
which  cut  off  his  expectations  as  an  heir.  The  death  of  Mr.  Allan,  in  whose 
will  his  name  was  not  mentioned,  soon  after  relieved  liim  of  all  doubt  in  this 
regard,  and  he  committed  himself  at  once  to  authorship  for  a  support  Pre 
viously  to  this,  however,  he  had  published  (in  1827)  a  small  volume  o. 
poems,  which  soon  ran  through  three  editions,  and  excited  high  expectatiooe 
of  its  author's  future  distinction  in  tlie  minds  of  many  competent  judges. 

That  no  certain  augury  can  be  drawn  from  a  poet's  earliest  lispings  tlicru 
are  instances  enough  to  prove.  Shakspeare's  first  poems,  lliough  brimful  oi 
▼igor  and  youth  and  picturesqueness,  give  but  a  very  faint  promise  of  the 
directness,  condensation  and  overflowing  moral  of  his  maturer  works.  Per- 
haps, however,  Shakspeare  is  hardly  a  case  in  point,  his  **  Venus  and  Adonis'* 
having  been  published,  we  believe,  in  his  twenty  sixth  year.  Milton's  Latin 
verses  sliow  tenderness,  a  fine  eye  for  nature,  and  a  delicate  appreciation  of 
cassic  models,  but  give  no  hint  of  the  author  of  a  new  style  in  poetry 
Pope's  youthful  pieces  have  all  the  sing-song,  wholly  unrelieved  by  the  glit- 
tering malignity  and  eloquent  irreligion  of  his  later  productions.  Collins' 
callow  namby-pamby  died  and  gave  no  sign  of  the  vig<irous  and  original  ge- 
nius which  he  afterwards  displayed.  We  have  never  thought  that  the  world 
lost  more  in  the  "  marvellous  boy,"  Chatterton,  than  a  very  ingenious  imita- 
tor of  obscure  and  antiquated  dulness.  Where  he  becomes  original  (f*s  it  is 
called)  the  interest  of  ingenuity  censes  and  he  becomes  stupid.  Kirke 
White's  promises  were  endorsed  by  the  respectable  name  of  Mr.  Soutliey 
but  surely  with  no  authority  from  Apollo.  They  liave  the  merit  of  a  traih 
fcional  piety,  which,  to  our  mind,  if  uttered  at  all,  had  been  less  objectionable 
in  the  retired  closet  of  a  diary,  and  in  the  sober  raiment  of  prose.  They  d<- 
nut  clutch  hold  of  the  memory  with  the  drowning  pertinacity  of  Watts  ;  nei 
ther  have  they  the  interest  of  his  occiisional  siniple,  lucky  beauty.  Burns, 
having  fortunately  been  rescued  by  his  humble  station  from  the  cootamina- 
ting  society  of  the  **  best  models"  wrote  well  and  naturally  from  the  first 
Had  he  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have  had  an  educated  taste,  we  should 
hare  had  a  series  of  poems  from  which,  as  from  his  letters,  we  could  sift  bcr« 
and  there  a  kernel  from  the  mass  of  chaff.  Coleridge's  youthful  efforts  give 
no  promise  whatever  of  that  poetical  genius  which  produced  at  once  the 
wildest,  tenderest,  most  origiiual  and  most  piu'ely  imaginative  poems  oi 
uo'iern  times.     Byron's  "Hours  of  Idleness"  would  never  find  a  reader 
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except  from  nn  intropid  and  indefatiguble  curiosity.  In  Wordsworlli's  firf* 
preludings  there  is  but  a  dim  foreboding  of  the  creator  of  an  era.  From 
Southey's  early  poems,  a  safer  augury  might  have  been  drawn.  They  shov 
the  patient  inyestigator,  the  dose  student  of  history,  and  the  unweariec 
explorer  of  the  beauties  of  predecessors,  but  they  give  no  assurances  of  a 
man  who  should  add  aught  to  stock  of  household  words,  or  to  the  rarer  and 
more  sacred  delights  of  ttie  fire-side  or  the  arbor.  The  earliest  specimens  of 
Shelley's  poetic  mind  already,  also,  give  tokens  of  that  ethereal  sublimar 
tion  in  which  the  spirit  seems  to  soar  above  the  regions  of  words,  but 
leaves  its  body,  the  verse,  to  be  entombed,  without  hope  of  resurrection,  in 
a  mass  of  them.  Cowley  is  generally  instanced  as  a  wonder  of  precocity. 
But  his  early  insipidities  show  only  a  capacity  for  rhyming  and  for  Uie 
metrical  arrangement  of  certaitt  conventional  combinations  of  words,  a  ca- 
pacity wholly  dependent  on  a  delicate  physical  organization,  and  an  unhappy 
memory.  An  early  poem  is  only  remarkable  when  it  displays  an  effort  iA 
rMMOM,  and  the  rudest  verses  in  which  we  can  trace  some  conception  of  the 
ends  of  poetry,  are  worth  all  the  miracles  of  smooth  juvenile  versification. 
A  school-boy,  one  wonld  say,  might  acquire  the  regular  see-saw  of  Pope 
merely  by  an  association  with  the  motion  of  the  play*ground  tilt 

Mr.  Poe's  early  productions  show  that  he  could  see  through  the  verse  to 
the  spirit  beneath^  and  that  he  already  had  a  feeling  that  all  the  life  and 
grace  of  the  one  must  depend  on  and  be  modulated  by  the  will  of  the  other. 
We  call  them  the  most  remarkable  boyish  poems  tliat  we  have  ever  read. 
We  know  of  none  that  can  compare  with  them  for  maturity  of  purpose,  and 
a  nice  understanding  of  the  effects  of  language  and  metre.  Sucii  pieces  are 
only  valuable  when  they  display  what  we  can  only  express  by  the  contitir 
ijictory  phrase  of  innate  experienee.  We  copy  one  of  the  shorter  poema, 
written  when  the  author  was  only  fourteen.  There  is  a  little  dimness  in  the 
filling  up,  but  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  the  outline  are  such  as  few  pooti 
ever  at\aia     There  is  a  smack  of  ambroi^ia  about  iL 

TO    UKLEN. 

Ilelon.  thy  bcniiiy  is  to  iiia 

Like  thosti  Niccun  bnrks  ofyorsi 
Thnt  gcnliy,  o*cr  ti  per  foil  ird  sett, 

The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 

To  hia  own  native  shore.* 

On  iles|ierate  seas  long  wont  to  roiiiii. 

Thy  hyaeinth  hair,  thy  elivssle  face. 
Thy  Naiad  alr<  hare  broneht  me  honM 

To  the  f;lor>'  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  xvim  Room. 

Lo*  In  yon  briHiant  w  hi  do  w  niche 

How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand ! 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand. 

Ah!  Psjrhef  from  the  regions  whliA 

Are  Holy  Land  1 
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ft  19  the  tendency  of  the  young  poet  that  impresses  us.  Here  is  no  "  with- 
ering scorn/'  no  heart  **  blighted*'  ere  it  has  safely  got  into  its  teens,  none  of 
the  drawing-room  sansculotism  which  ByroD  had  brouglit  into  vogue.  AH 
is  lympid  and  serene,  with  a  pleasant  dash  of  the  Greek  Helicon  in  it  Tho 
ncelody  of  the  whole,  too,  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  of  that  kind  which  can  t  e 
demonstrated  arithmetically  upon  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  It  is  of  that  finer 
•nrt  which  the  inner  ear  alone  can  estimate.  It  seems  simple,  like  a  Greek 
column,  because  of  its  perfection.  In  a  poem  named  **  Ligeia,"  under  whicli 
title  he  intended  to  personify  the  music  of  nature,  our  boy-poet  gives  us  tho 
following  exquisite  picture : 

Ligeia!  Ligeia! 

My  beautiful  one. 
Whose  hRnhest  Idea 

Will  lo  melody  run, 
Say.  i»  it  thy  «ill, 

On  the  breeies  to  M««, 
Or,  eajtrieioustff  stUlf 

Like  the  lone  aibatro$Sf 
Incumbent  on  nighty 

A»  ithe  on  tAe  air, 
Ta  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there  t 

John  Neal,  himself  a  man  of  genius,  and  whose  lyre  has  been  too  long  capri- 
ciously silent,  appreciated  the  high  merit  of  these  and  similar  passages,  and 
drew  a  proud  horoscope  for  their  author. 

Mr.  Poe  had  that  indescribable  something  which  men  have  agreed  to  call 
vntMA  No  man  could  ever  tell  us  precisely  what  It  is,  and  yet  there  is 
none  who  is  not  inevitably  aware  of  its  presence  and  its  power.  Let  talent 
writhe  and  contort  itself  as  it  may,  it  has  no  such  magnetism.  Larger  of 
bone  and  sinew  it  may  be,  but  the  wings  are  wanting.  Talent  sticks  fast  to 
earth,  and  its  most  perfect  works  have  still  one  foot  of  clay.  Genius  claims 
kindred  with  the  very  workings  of  Nature  herself,  so  that  a  sunset  shall  seem 
like  a  quotation  from  Dante  or  Milton,  and  if  Shakspeare  be  read  in  Uie  very 
presence  of  the  sea  itself,  his  verses  shall  but  seem  nobler  for  the  sublime 
criticism  of  ocean.  Talent  may  make  fviends  for  itself,  but  only  genius 
can  give  to  its  creations  the  divine  power  of  winning  love  and  veneration. 
Enthusiasm  cannot  cling  to  what  itself  is  unenthusiastic,  nor  will  he  ever 
have  disciples  wk»  has  not  himself  impulsive  zeal  enough  to  be  a  disciple. 
Great  wits  are  allied  to  madness  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  possessed  and 
carried  away  by  their  demon,  while  talent  keeps  him,  as  Paracelsus  did, 
securely  prisoned  in  the  pommel  of  its  sword.  To  the  eye  of  genius,  the 
veil  of  the  spiritual  world  is  ever  rent  asunder,  that  it  may  perceive  tho 
ministers  of  good  and  evil  who  tlirong  continually  around  it.  No  man  oi 
mere  talent  ever  flung  his  inkstand  at  Uie  devil. 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Poe  had  genius,  we  do  not  mean  to  any  that  he  baa 
produced   yideoce  of  the  highest.    But  to  say  that  be  possesses  i*  at  all  is 
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to  fav  that  he  needs  only  zeal,  iDdustry,  and  a  reverence  for  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  to  achieve  the  proudest  triumphs  and  the  greenest  laurels.  If  w<s 
may  believe  the  Lon^nuses  and  Aristotles  of  our  newspapers,  "we  have 
quite  too  many  geniuses  of  the  loftiest  order  to  render  a  place  among  them  at 
all  desirable,  whether  for  its  hardness  of  attainment  or  its  seclusion.  II16 
highest  peak  of  our  Parnassus  is,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  by  far  the 
moat  tliickly  settled  portion  of  the  country,  a  circumstance  which  must  make 
it  an  uncomfortable  residence  for  individuals  of  a  poetical  temperament,  H 
love  of  solitude  be,  as  immemorial  tradition  asserts,  a  necessary  part  of  their 
idiosyncrasy. 

Mr.  Poe  has  two  of  the  prime  qualities  of  genius,  a  faculty  of  vigorous  yet 
minute  analysis,  and  a  wonderful  fecundity  of  imairination.  The  first  of  these 
faculties  is  as  needful  to  tVie  artist  in  words,  as  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  to 
the  artist  in  colors  or  in  stone.  This  enables  him  to  conceive  truly,  to  main- 
tain a  proper  relation  of  parts,  and  to  draw  a  correct  outline,  while  the  secoiul 
groups,  fills  up,  and  colors.  Both  of  these  Mr.  Poe  has  displayed  with  sin- 
gular distinctness  in  his  prose  works,  the  last  predominating  in  his  earlier 
tales,  and  the  first  in  his  later  ones.  In  judging  of  the  merit  of  an  author,  and 
a<<sigiiing  him  his  niche  among  our  household  gods,  wc  have  a  right  to  regard 
him  from  our  own  point  of  view,  and  to  measure  him  by  our  own  st^mdard. 
But,  in  estimating  the  amount  of  power  displayed  in  his  works,  we  must  be 
governed  by  his  own  design,  and,  placing  them  by  the  side  of  his  own  ideal, 
find  how  much  is  wanting.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Foe  in  his  opinions  of  the 
objccw  of  ari  He  esteems  that  object  to  be  the  creation  of  Beauty,  and 
])erhaps  it  b  only  in  the  definition  of  that  word  that  we  disagree  with  him. 
But  in  what  we  sliall  say  of  his  writings,  we  shall  take  liis  own  standard  as 
our  guide.  Tlic  temple  of  the  god  of  song  is  equally  accessible  from  every 
side,  and  there  is  room  enough  in  it  for  all  who  bring  offerings,  or  seek  an 
oracle. 

In  his  tales,  Mr.  Poe  has  chosen  to  exhibit  his  power  chiefly  in  that  dim 
region  which  stretclies  from  the  very  utmost  limits  of  the  probable  into  the 
weird  confines  of  superstition  and  unreality.  He  combines  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner  two  faculties  which  are  seldom  found  united  ;  a  power  of  in- 
fluencing tlie  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  impalpable  shadows  of  mystery,  and 
a  niinutene-s  of  detail  which  does  not  leave  a  pin  or  a  button  unnoticed. 
Both  are,  in  truth,  the  natural  results  of  the  predominating  quality  of  hia 
mind,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  analysis.  It  is  this  which  distin- 
giiishes  the  artist.  His  mind  at  once  reaches  forward  to  the  effect  to  be 
protluced.  Having  resolved  to  bring  about  certain  emotions  in  the  reader, 
ho  makes  all  subordinate  parts  tend  strictly  to  the  common  centre.  Even 
his  mystery  is  mathematical  to  his  own  mind.  To  him  a:  is  a  known  quan- 
tity all  along.  In  any  ])icture  that  he  paints,  he  understands  the  chemical 
properties  of  all  his  colors.  However  vagne  some  of  his  figures  may  seem, 
ho^^•l»v^^  formless  the  shadows,  to  him  the  outline  is  as  clear  and  distinct  as 
that  of  a  geometrical  diagram.    For  tliis  reason  Mr.  Poe  has  no  sympathy 
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trith  JfysHcian.    Tlie  Mystic  dwelk  in  the  mji^ery,  is  enveloped  M'ith  it 
it  colors  all  bis  thotights ;  it  affects  his  optic  nerve  especially,  and  tlie  com* 
moncst  things  get  a  rainbow  edging  from  it    Mr.  Poe,  on  the  other  hand,  k 
A  spectator  ab  eztriL    He  analyzes,  he  dissects,  he  watches 

——  **  with  an  eye  serene. 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine,** 

for  such  it  practically  is  to  him,  with  wheels  and  cogs  and  piston-rods,  aU 
working  to  produce  a  certain  end. 

This  analyzing  tendency  of  his  mind  balances  the  poetical,  and,  by  giving 
bim  the  patience  to  be  minute,  enables  him  to  throw  a  wonderful  reality  into 
his  most  unreal  fancies.  A  monomania  he  paints  with  great  power.  He  loves 
to  dissect  one  of  these  cancers  of  tlie  mind,  and  to  trace  all  the  subtle  ramifi- 
cations of  its  roots.  In  raising  images  of  horror,  also,  he  ha»  a  strange  success ; 
conveying  to  us  sometimes  by  a  dusky  hint  some  terrible  doubt  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  horror.  He  leaves  to  imagination  the  task  of  finisliing  the  pic 
ture,  a  task  to  which  only  she  is  competent 

**  For  mnch  luiaf^nnry  work  wns  there ; 
Concpit  deci'Uful,  socoinpnct,  so  kind, 
That  f«>r  Achilles*  imnec  stood  his  siwar 
Grasped  in  an  amied  hand;  himself  behind 
Was  If^lt  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind.** 

Beside  the  merit  of  conception,  Mr.  Poe's  writings  have  also  that  of  form. 
His  style  is  highly  finished,  graceful  and  truly  cLissical.  It  would  he  hard 
to  find  a  living  author  who  had  displayed  sucli  varied  powers.  As  an  exam 
pie  of  his  style  we  would  refer  to  one  of  his  tales,  "  The  House  of  Usher," 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  "Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Aralxjsque."  It  has 
a  singrular  charm  for  us,  and  we  think  that  no  one  could  rend  it  without  be- 
ing strongly  moved  by  its  serene  and  sombre  beauty  Had  its  author  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  it  would  alone  have  been  enough  to  stamp  him  as  a  man 
of  genius,  and  the  master  of  a  classic  style.  In  this  tale  occurs,  perhaps, 
tfie  most  beautiful  of  his  poems. 

The  great  masters  of  imagination  have  seldom  resorted  to  the  vague  and 
the  unreal  as  sources  of  effect  They  have  not  used  dread  and  horror  ali>no, 
but  only  in  combination  with  other  qualities,  as  means  of  subjuffatinrj  the 
fitncies  of  their  readers.  The  loftiest  muse  has  ever  a  hou^^chold  and  fireside 
diarm  about  her.  Mr.  Poes  secret  lies  mainly  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  employed  the  stranj^e  fascination  of  mystery  and  terror.  In  this  his 
success  is  so  great  and  striking  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  art,  not  artifice. 
We  cannot  call  his  materials  the  noblest  or  purest,  but  we  must  concede  to 
bim  the  highest  merit  of  construction. 

As  a  critic,  Mr.  Poo  was  assthetically  deficient  ITnerring  in  his  analysis 
■>f  dictions,  metres,  and  plots,  he  peemed  wanting  in  the  faculty  or  perceiTing 
the  profounder  ethics  of  art.    His  criticisms  are,  however,  distinguished  for 
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scientific  precision  and  coherence  of  logic  They  have  the  exactness,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  coldness  of  mathematical  demonstrations.  Yet  they 
stand  in  strikingly  refreshing  contrast  with  the  vague  general isnis  and  sharp 
personalities  of  the  day.  If  deficient  in  warmth,  they  are  also  witliout  thv 
heat  of  partizanship.  They  are  especially  valuable  as  illustrating  the  great 
truth  too  generally  overlooked,  that  analytic  power  is  a  subordinate  qpalit/ 
of  the  critic. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  Mr.  Poe  lias  attained  an 
individual  eminence  in  our  literatiu*e,  which  he  will  keep.  He  has  given 
proof  of  power  and  originality.  He  has  done  that  whicli  could  only  be  done 
oooe  witn  feoooess  or  safety,  and  the  imitation  or  repetition  of  w  ;ich  woidd 
produce 
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Tbb  ancient  fable  of  two  antagonistic  spirits  imprisoned  in  one  ho6y 
equally  powerful  and  having  the  complete  mastery  by  turns — of  one  man 
tliat  is  to  say,  inhabited  by  both  a  devil  and  an  angel — Beems  to  have  beep 
realized,  if  all  we  hear  is  true,  in  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  mac 
whose  name  we  have  written  above.  Our  own  impression  of  the  nature  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe,  differs  in  some  important  degree,  however,  from  that  ^vhich 
has  been  generally  conveyed  in  the  notices  of  his  deatli.  Let  us,  before  telling 
what  we  personally  know  of  him,  a)py  a  graphic  and  highly  finished  por- 
traiture, from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Oris  wold,  which  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Tribune : — 

**  Edoae  Allan  Poe  is  dead.  He  died  in  Baltimore  on  Sunday,  October 
7th.  This  announcement  will  startle  many,  but  few  will  be  grieved  by  it 
The  poet  was  known,  personally  or  by  reputation,  in  all  this  country  ;  he  had 
readers  in  England,  and  in  several  of  the  states  of  Continental  Europe ;  but 
he  had  few  or  no  friends ;  and  the  regrets  for  his  death  will  be  suggested 
principally  by  the  consideration  that  in  him  literary  art  has  lost  one  of  ita 
most  brilliant  but  erratic  stars."        *#*»♦»♦ 

"  His  conversation  was  at  times  almost  supra-ir  ortal  in  its  eloquence.  His 
voice  was  modulated  with  astonishing  skill,  and  his  large  and  variably  ex- 
pressive eyes  looked  repose  or  shot  fiery  tumult  into  theirs  who  listened, 
while  his  own  face  glowed,  or  was  changeless  in  pallor,  as  his  imagination 
quickened  his  blood  or  drew  it  back  frozen  to  his  heart  His  imagery  was 
from  the  worlds  which  no  mortals  can  see  but  with  the  vision  of  genius. — . 
Suddenly  starting  from  a  proposition,  exactly  and  sharply  defined,  in  tenns 
of  utmost  simplicity  and  clearness,  he  rejected  the  forms  of  customary  lo 

•  These  remnrics  were  pnblUhetl  by  Mr.  Willis,  in  the  '*  Homo  JoomaL**  on  the  Sr.tur- 
day  foUowinc  Mr.  Poo's  death. 
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gic,  and  by  a  crystalline  process  of  accretion,  built  up  his  ocular  demonstri» 
tions  in  forms  of  gloomiest  and  gliastliest  grandeur,  or  in  thos^  of  the  most 
airy  and  delicious  beauty — so  minutely  and  distinctly,  yet  eo  rapidly,  that 
the  attention  which  was  yielded  to  him  was  chained  till  it  stood  among  his 
wonderful  creations — till  he  himself  dissolved  the  spell,  and  brought  hig 
hearers  back  to  common  and  base  existence,  by  vulgar  fancies  or  exliibitions 
of  the  ignoblest  passion. 

*'  He  was  at  all  times  a  dreamer— dwelling  in  ideal  realms — in  heaven  or 
hell — peopled  with  the  creatures  and  tlie  accidents  of  his  brain.  He  walk- 
ed the  streets,  in  madness  or  melancholy,  with  lipe  moving  in  indistinct 
curses,  or  with  eyes  upturned  in  passionate  prayer,  (never  for  himself,  for  he 
felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  that  he  was  already  damned,  but)  for  their  happi- 
ness who  at  the  moment  were  objects  of  his  idolatry  ; — or,  with  his  glances 
uitroverted  to  a  heart  gnawed  with  anguish,  and  with  a  face  shrouded  in  gloom, 
he  would  brave  the  wildest  storms ;  and  all  night,  with  drenched  garments 
and  arms  beating  the  winds  and  rains,  would  speak  as  if  to  spirits  that  at 
Buch  timas  only  could  be  evoked  by  him  from  the  Aidenn,  close  by  whose 
portals  his  disturbed  soul  sought  to  forget  the  ills  to  which  his  constitution 
subjected  him — close  by  the  Aideim  where  were  those  he  loved — the  Aidenn 
whidi  he  might  never  see,  but  in  fitful  glimpses,  as  its  gates  opened  to  receive 
the  less  iiery  and  more  happy  natures  whose  destiny  to  sin  did  not  involve 
the  doom  of  deatli. 

"  He  seemed,  except  whert  some  fitful  pursuit  subjugated  his  will  and  en- 
grossed his  faculties,  always  to  bear  the  memory  of  some  controlling  sorrow. 
ITie  remarkable  poem  of  The  Ravm  was  probably  much  more  nearly  than 
has  been  supposed,  even  by  those  who  were  very  intimate  with  him,  a  re- 
flection and  an  echo  of  his  own  history.    He  was  that  bird's 

" '  -  unhnppy  master  whcm  nnmerdful  Disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  fiistcr  till  his  soni^s  one  burden  bor^~ 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  *  Mever — ^never  more.* 

"  Every  genuine  author  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  leaves  in  his  works, 
whatever  their  design,  traces  of  his  personal  character :  elements  of  his  im- 
mortal being,  in  which  the  individual  survives  the  pen-on.  While  we  read 
the  pages  of  the  Fail  of  the  House  of  Uslter,  or  of  Mesmeric  Revelation^ 
we  see  in  the  solemn  and  stately  gl«x)m  which  invests  one,  and  in  the  subtle 
metaphysical  analysis  of  both,  indicsitions  of  the  idiosyncracies— of  what 
was  most  remarkable  and  peculiar — in  the  author's  intellectual  natHre.  But 
we  see  here  only  the  better  phases  of  his  nature,  only  the  symbols  of  hia 
juster  action,  for  his  harsh  experience  had  deprived  him  of  all  faith,  n  man 
or  woman.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  the  numl)erleBS  complexities  o( 
the  social  world,  and  the  whole  system  with  him  was  an  impoRture.  This 
conviction  gave  a  direction  to  his  shrewd  and  naturally  unamiable  charai'ter. 
titill,  though  he  regarded  society  as  composed  altogether  of  vill^iii.^,  the 
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bharpness  of  hi?  intellect  waa  not  of  that  kind  which  enabled  him  to  oo]>i 
witli  villany,  while  it  contiDually  caused  him  by  ovei-shots  to  fail  of  the 
success  of  honesty.  He  was  in  many  respects  like  Francis  Vivian  in  Bui* 
wer's  novel  of  '  The  Caxtons.*  Passion,  in  him,  comprehended  many  of  th. 
worst  emotions  which  militate  against  human  happiness.  You  could  not 
eontradict  him,  but  you  raised  quick  choler;  you  could  not  speak  oi 
wealth,  but  his  cheek  paled  with  gnawing  envy.  The  astonishing  natural 
advantages  of  this  poor  boy — his  beauty,  his  readiness,  the  daring  spirit  tlmt 
breathed  around  him  like  a  fiery  atmosphere — had  raised  his  constitutional 
eelf-cocfidence  into  an  arrogance  that  turned  his  very  claims  to  admiration 
into  prejudices  against  him.  Irascible,  envious — bad  enough,  but  not  the 
worst,  for  these  salient  angles  were  all  varnished  over  with  a  cold  repellent 
BYuicism.  his  passions  vented  themselves  in  nneers.  There  seemed  to  him 
DO  moral  susceptibility ;  and,  what  was  more  remarkable  in  a  proud  nature, 
little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of  honor.  He  had,  to  a  morbid  excess, 
that  desire  to  rise  which  is  vulgarly  called  ambition,  but  no  wish  for  the  es- 
teem of  the  love  of  his  specibs ;  only  the  hard  vr'nih  to  succeed — not  shine. 
Dot  serve — succeed,  that  he  might  have  the  right  to  despise  a  world  which 
galled  his  self-conceit 

*"  We  have  suggested  the  influence  of  his  aims  and  vicissitudes  upon  his 
literature.  It  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  later  than  in  his  earlier  writin«;«). 
Nearly  all  that  he  wrote  in  the  last  two  or  three  years — including  much  of 
his  best  poetry — was  in  some  sense  biographical ;  in  draperies  of  his  imagi- 
nation, those  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  trace  his  steps,  could  perceive, 
but  slightly  concealed,  the  figure  of  himself.* 

Apropos  of  the  disparaging  portion  of  the  above  well-written  sketch,  let 
us  truthfully  say  : — 

Some  four  or  fiv.e  years  since,  when  editing  a  daily  paper  in  this  city,  Mr. 
Poe  was  employed  by  us,  for  several  months,  as  critic  and  sub-editor.  This 
was  our  firsi  personal  acquaintiince  with  him.  He  resided  with  his  wife 
und  mother  at  Fordham,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  but  was  at  his  desk  in  the 
office,  fron^  nine  in  the  morning  till  the  evening  paper  went  to  press.  With 
tlie  hic^hest  admiration  for  his  genius,  and  a  willingness  to  let  it  atone  foi 
more  tlian  ordinary  irregularity,  we  were  led  by  common  report  to  expect  a 
very  'Uipricious  attention  to  his  duties,  and  occai^ionally  a  scene  of  violence 
Dad  difficulty.  Time  went  on,  however,  and  he  was  invariably  punctual  and 
industrious.  With  his  pale,  beautiful  and  intellectual  face,  as  a  reminder 
of  what  genius  was  in  him,  it  was  impo-^sible,  of  course,  not  to  tieat  hi!<j 
fj^ays  with  deferential  courtesy,  and,  to  our  occasional  request  that  ho 
would  not  probe  too  deep  in  a  criticism,  or  that  he  would  erase  a  pass^go 
colored  too  highly  with  his  resentments  against  society  and  markind,  he 
readily  and  courteously  assented — far  more  yielding  than  most  men.  we 
thought,  on  points  so  excusably  sensitive.  With  a  prospect  of  taking  the 
lead  in  anotLer  periodical,  he,  at  last,  voluntarily  gave  up  hia  empltnnient 
with  US,  and,  throu;;h  all  this  considerable  period,  we  had  seen  but  one  pro 
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entnient  of  the  man — a  quiet,  paiieot,  indnstrioua,  and  most  gentlemanly 
person,  commanding  the  utmost  respect  and  good  feeling  by  his  unvarying 
deportment  and  ability. 

Residing  as  he  did  in  the  coimtry,  we  never  met  Mr.  Poe  in  Iiours  of 
leisure  ;  but  he  frequently  called  on  us  afterwards  at  our  place  of  business^ 
hnd  we  met  him  often  in  the  street — invariably  the  same  sad-mannered, 
*v inning  and  refined  gentleman,  such  as  we  had  always  known  him.  It  was 
by  rumor  only,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  tliat  we  knew  of  any  other 
development  of  manner  or  character.  We  heard,  from  one  who  knew  liim 
well,  (what  should  be  stated  in  all  mention  of  his  lamentable  irregularities,) 
thnt.  with  a  single  glats  of  wine,  his  whole  nature  was  reversed,  the  demon 
became  uppermost,  and,  though  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  intoxication  were 
visible,  his  will  was  palpably  insane.  Possessing  his  reasoning  fisLCulties  iu 
excited  activity,  at  such  times,  and  seeking  his  acquauitances  with  his  wont- 
ed look  and  memory,  he  easily  seemed  personating  only  another  phase  of 
his  natural  character,  and  was  accused,  accordingly,  of  insulting  arrogance 
and  bnd-heartedness.  In  this  reversed  character,  we  repeat,  it  was  uevet 
our  chance  to  see  hino.  We  know  it  from  hearsay,  and  we  mention  it  in 
connection  with  this  sad  infirmity  of  physical  constitution ;  which  put«  it 
upon  very  nearly  the  ground  of  a  temporary  and  almost  iiresponsible 
insanity. 

The  arrogance,  vanity  and  depravity  of  heart,  of  which  Mr.  Poe  was  gen- 
erally accused,  seem,  to  us,  referable  altogether  to  this  reversed  pliase  of 
his  cliaracter.  Under  that  degree  of  intoxication  which  only  acted  upon 
him  by  demonizing  his  sense  of  truth  and  right,  he  doubtless  said  and  did 
much  that  was  wholly  irreconcilable  witli  his  better  nature ;  but,  when  him- 
self, and  as  we  knew  him  only,  his  modesty  and  unaffected  humility,  as  to 
bis  own  deservings,  were  a  constant  charm  toliis  character.  His  letteis  (of 
whioh  the  constant  application  for  autographs  has  taken  from  us,  we  are 
Borry  to  confess,  the  greater  portion)  exhibited  this  quality  very  strongly. 
In  one  of  the  carelessly  written  notes  of  which  we  chance  still  to  retain 
possession,  for  instance,  he  speaks  of  "  The  liaven" — that  extraordinary  poem 
which  electrified  the  world  of  imaginative  readers,  and  has  become  the  typo 
of  a  school  of  poetry  of  its  own — and,  in  evident  earnest,  attributes  its  suo 
cess  to  the  few  words  of  commendation  with  which  we  had  prefaced  ii  in 
tliis  paper.  It  will  throw  light  on  his  sane  character  to  give  a  literal  copy 
of  the  note  :— 

"  FoRDHAM,  April  20,  1S19. 

*'  My  dear  Willis : — The  poem  which  I  enclose,  and  which  I  am  so  vain 
as  to  hope  you  will  like,  in  some  respects,  has  been  just  published  in  a  paper 
for  which  sheer  necessity  compels  me  to  write,  now  and  then.  It  pays  well 
as  times  go — but  unquestionably  it  ouglit  to  pay  ten  prices ;  for  whatever  1 
<end  it  1  feel  I  am  consijrning  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capiilets.  The  veisee 
acc(>m[)anying  this,  may  I  beg  you  to  take  out  of  the  tomb,  and  brinj^  them 
U>  light  in  the  Home  Journal  i     [f  you  can  oblige  me  so  far  as  to  cvpi 
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thera,  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  eav  '  From  the ,  — ^thnt 

would  be  too  bad ; — and,  perhaps,  *  From  a  late paper,'  would  da 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  how  a  *  good  word  in  setison'  from  you  made  '  Thu 
Raven,'  and  made  *  Ulalume,'  (which,  by-the  way,  people  have  done  mo  *Jie 
lionor  of  attributing  to  you) — therefore  I  tooiUd  ask  you,  (if  I  dared,)  to  say 
BometLing  of  these  lines — 1£  they  please  you. 

"  Truly  yours  ever, 

"  Edgar  A.  To** 

In  double  proof— of  his  earnest  disposition  to  do  the  best  for  himself  uid 
of  the  trustful  and  grateful  nature  which  has  boon  denied  him — we  gi?« 
another  of  the  only  three  of  his  notes  which  we  chance  to  retain : — 

"  FoaDHAM,  January  22,  1848. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Willis: — I  am  about  to  make  an  effort  at  re-establishing 
myself  in  the  literary  world,  and  feel  that  1  may  depend  upon  your  aid. 

"  My  general  aim  is  to  start  a  Magazine,  to  be  called  '  2  /u  Stylus;*  but 
it  would  be  useless  to  me,  even  when  established,  if  not  entirely  out  of  the 
control  of  a  publi!<her.  I  moan,  therefore,  to  get  uj)  a  Journal  wln'ch  shall 
be  my  own,  at  all  points.  With  this  end  in  view,  1  must  get  a  list  of,  at 
least,  five  hundred  subscribers  to  begin  with : — nearly  two  hundred  I  have 
already.  I  propose,  however,  to  go  South  and  West,  among  my  pers«^!ia] 
and  literary  friends — old  college  and  West  Point  acquaintances — and  see 
what  I  can  do.  Id  order  to  get  the  means  of  taking  the  first  step,  I  propose 
to  lecture  at  the  Society  Library,  on  Thursday,  ihc  3d  of  February — and, 
that  there  may  be  no  cause  of  squabbling,  my  subject  shall  not  be  literary 
at  all,    I  have  chosen  a  broad  text — *  The  UniVerse.' 

'*  Having  thus  given  you  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  leave  all  the  rest  to  the 
suggestions  of  your  own  tact  and  generosity.     Gratefully — fnost  gratefully— 

"  Your  friend  always, 

"EuGAa  A.  PoE." 

Brief  and  chance-taken,  as  these  letters  are,  we  think  they  sufficiently 
prove  the  existence  of  the  very  qualities  denied  to  Mr.  Poe — humility,  wil- 
lingness to  persevere,  belief  in  anotlier's  kindness,  and  capability  of  cordial 
and  grateful  friendship  1  Such  be  assuredly  was  tc/r^i  sane.  Such  only  he 
has  invariably  seemed  to  us,  in  all  we  have  happened  personally  to  know  of 
him,  through  a  friendship  of  five  or  six  years.  And  so  much  easier  is  it  to 
believe  what  we  have  seen  and  known,  than  what  we  hear  of  only,  that  we 
remember  him  but  with  admiration  and  respect — these  descriptions  of  him, 
when  morally  insane,  seeming  to  us  like  portraits,  painted  in  sickness,  of  a 
man  we  have  onlv  known  in  health. 

But  there  is  another,  more  touching,  and  far  more  forcible  evidence  that 
tliere  was  goodness  in  Edgar  A.  Poe.  To  reveal  it,  we  are  obliged  to  veil- 
ture  upon  the  lifting  of  the  veil  which  sacredly  covers  grief  and  refinement 
m  poverty — but  we  think  it  may  be  excused,  if  so  we  can  brighten  the 
memory  of  the  poet,  even  were  there  not  a  more  needed  and  immediate  ser- 
vice which  it  maj'  render  to  the  nearest  link  brokeh  by  his  death. 

O  ir  first  knowledge  of  Mr.  Poe's  removal  to  this  city  was  by  a  call  wliicl 
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we  received  from  a  lady  who  introduced  herself  to  us  as  the  mother  of  hii 
wife.  She  was  in  search  of  employment  for  him,  and  she  excused  bei 
errand  by  Dientioning  tliat  he  was  ill,  that  her  daughter  was  a  coiifiruuMJ 
hi  valid,  and  that  tlieir  circumstances  were  such  as  compelled  her  taking  it 
upon  herself.  The  countenance  of  this  lady,  made  beautiful  and  saintly  wilh 
an  evidently  complete  giving  up  of  her  life  to  privation  and  sorrowful  ten* 
demess,  her  gentle  and  mournful  voice  urging  its  plea,  her  long-foi-gotten 
bi.t  habitually  and  unconsciously  refined  manners,  and  her  appealing  and 
yot  appreciative  mention  of  the  claims  and  abilities  of  her  son,  disclosed  at 
otv»  the  presence  of  one  of  those  angels  upon  earth  that  women  in  adver 
shy  can  be.  It  was  a  hard  fate  that  she  was  watcliing  over.  Mr.  Poe  wrote 
wilh  fastidious  difficulty,  and  in  a  style  too  much  above  the  popular  level  to 
be  well  paid.  He  was  always  in  pecuniary  difficulty,  and,  with  his  sick 
wife,  frequently  in  want  of  the  merest  necessaries  of  hfe.  Winter  aftei 
winter,  for  years,  the  most  touching  sight  to  us,  in  this  whole  city,  has  been 
that  tireless  minister  to  genius,  thinly  and  insufficiently  clad,  going  from 
office  to  office  with  a  poem,  or  an  article  on  some  literary  subject,  to  sell — 
Bomeiimes  simply  pleading  in  a  broken  voice  that  he  was  ill,  and  begging 
for  him — mentioning  notliing  but  that  **  he  was  il V^  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  for  his  writing  nothing — and  never,  amid  all  her  tears  and  recitals  of 
distress,  suffering  one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could  convey  a  doubt 
of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a  lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  inten- 
tions. Her  daughter  died,  a  year  and  a  half  since,  but  she  did  not  desert 
him.  She  continued  his  ministering  angel — ^living  with  him — caring  for 
him — guarding  him  against  exposure,  and,  when  he  was  carried  away  by 
temptation,  amid  grief  and  the  loneliness  of  feelings  unreplied  to,  and 
awoke  from  his  self-abandonment  prostrated  in  destitution  and  sufTering, 
bfffffing  for  him  stilL  If  woman's  devotion,  born  with  a  fii-st  love,  and  fed 
with  human  passion,  hallow  its  object,  as  it  is  allowed  to  do,  what  does  not 
a  devotion  like  this — pure,  disinterested  and  holy  as  the  watch  of  an  invisi- 
ble spirit — ^say  for  him  who  inspired  it  ? 

We  have  a  letter  before  us,  written  by  this  lady,  Mrs.  Clcmm,  on  the 
morning  in  which  she  hoard  of  the  death  of  tliis  object  of  her  untiring  au-e. 
It  is  merely  a  request  that  we  would  call  upon  her,  but  v.'-e  will  copy  a  few 
of  its  words — sacred  as  its  privacy  is — to  warrant  the  truth  of  the  pictuie 
^e  have  drawn  above,  and  add  force  to  the  appeal  we  wish  to  make  foi 
her: — 

*'  I  have  this  raoniing  heard  of  the  death  of  my  darling  Eddie Can 

you  give  me  any  circumstances  or  particulars Oh  I  do  not  desert  your 

poor  friend  in  this  bitter  affliction Ask  Mr. to  come,  as  I  munt 

deliver  a  message  to  him  from  my  poor  Eddie I  need  not  ask  you  lo 

notice  his  death  and  to  speak  well  of  him.     I  know  3'ou  will     But  say 
rhat  an  affectionate  son  he  was  to  mc,  his  poor  desolate  motlier.*'. 

To  hedge  round  a  grave  with  respt^ct,  what  choice  is  there,  between  thfi 
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relioqaishcd  wealth  and  honors  of  tho  world,  and  the  Btory  of  such  a  wdinan*s 
unrewarded  devotion  I  Risking  what  we  do,  in  delkacy,  by  making  it  pub 
lie,  we  feel — other  reasons  aside — that  it  betters  the  world  to  make  knowi 
Uiat  there  are  such  ministrations  to  its  erring  and  gifted.  What  we  have  said 
will  speak  to  some  hearts.  There  are  thoKe  who  will  be  glad  to  know  how 
the  lamp,  whose  light  of  poetry  has  beamed  on  their  far-away  recognition, 
was  watciied  over  with  care  and  pain — tlrnt  tliey  may  send  to  her,  who  is 
more  darkened  than  they  by  its  extinction,  some  token  of  tlieir  sympathy. 
She  is  destitute,  and  alone.  If  any,  far  or  near,  will  send  to  us  what  may 
aid  and  cheer  her  through  the  remainder  of  her  life,  wo  will  joyftilly  f.lac« 
tt  in  her  hands 
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BY    J.    J.   MO  BAN,    M.D. 
[Fnan  the  New  Tork  Henid,  October  98, 1076.] 

Edoab  A.  PoE  was  brought  in  a  hack  to  the  Washiugton 
University  Hospital,  situated  on  Broadway,  north  of  Balti- 
more Street,  Baltimore  cit}^  on  the  7th  of  October,  1849. 
He  had  been  found  lying  upon  a  bench  in  front  of  a  large 
mercantile  house  on  Light  Street  wharf.  He  was  in  a 
stupor,  whether  from  liquor  or  opium  was  not  at  first 
known.  A  gentleman  passing  aloug  the  pavement  noticed 
several  persons  collected  about  the  spot,  and  looking  in 
through  the  crowd  was  suddenly  impressed  with  the  face, 
.and  on  close  inspection  recognized  the  poet.  He  had  been 
there  since  early  dawn. 

A  policeman  sent  for  a  hack  and  directed  the  hackman 
to  convey  him  to  the  above-named  hospital,  which  was  in 
my  charge,  being  the  resident  physician  and  living  in  the 
dwelling  attached  thereto.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  when  he  entered  the  house.  H«  was  immediately 
placed  in  a  private  room,  carefully  undressed  and  critically 
examined.  I  had  not  then  any  knowledge  of  his  previous 
condition  or  what  were  his  habits.  There  was  no  smell  of 
liquor  upon  his  person  or  breath.  There  was  no  delirium 
or  tremor.  His  skin  was  pallid,  with  slight  nausea  at  the 
stomach  and  a  strong  disposition  to  sleep.  His  condition 
was  more  of  a  stupor.  He  was  sponged  with  lukewarm 
water,  sinapisms  applied  to  the  feet,  thighs  and  abdomen, 
and  cold  applied  to  the  head. 

I  had  the  room  darkened  and  he  was  otherwise  made  as 
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comfortable  as  he  conld  have  been  in  his  own  room  at 
home.  I  placed  an  experienced  nurse  at  the  threshold  of 
his  room  door,  with  orders  to  watch  him  closely  and  pre- 
vent the  slightest  noise  from  without,  and  give  me  notice 
of  any  sign  of  wakefulness  or  consciousness.  In  half  an 
hour  after  I  left  him  he  threw  the  cover  from  his  breast, 
oj>ened  his  eyes  and  said — 

"  Where  am  I V" 

The  nurse  gave  me  the  signal  and  I  was  immediately  at 
his  side.  I  drew  a  chair  close  to  the  bed,  took  his  hand  in 
my  own,  and  with  the  other  smoothed  his  forehead,  push- 
ing back  the  dark  raven  curls  that  covered  it,  and  asked 
him  how  he  felt? 

He  said,  "  Miserable." 

"Do  you  suffer  any  pain?" 

"No." 

"  Do  you  feel  sick  at  the  stomach  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  you  thirsty  ?" 

«  No." 

"  Does  your  head  suffer — have  you  pain  there  ?"  putting 
my  hand  on  his  head. 

''  Yes." 

"  Does  it  feel  heavy  or  d  ull  ?" 

"  Heavy  ;  mind  cloudy,"  he  said. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  sick? 

"Can't  say." 

"Where  have  yon  been  stopping?* 

"  In  a  hotel  on  Pratt  Street,  opposite  the  depot." 

"  Have  you  a  trunk,  or  valise,  or  anything  there  which 
you  would  like  to  have  with  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  a  trunk  with  my  papers  and  manuscripts. " 

"If  you  order  it  I  will  send  for  it." 

He  thanked  me,  and  said,  "Do  so  at  once,"  remarking, 
'*  You  are  very  kind — where  am  I,  Doctor  ?" 

"  You  are  in  the  care  of  your  friends  ;"  to  which  he  re- 
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plied,  "  My  best  friend  would  be  the  man  who  would  blow 
my  brains  out  with  a  pistol." 

"  Try  and  be  quiet,  Mr.  Poe  ;  we  will  do  all  we  can  to 
make  you  comfortable  and  relieve  your  distress." 

"  Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  I  Sir,  when  I  behold  my  degra- 
dation and  ruin,  what  I  have  suffered  and  lost,  and  the  sor- 
row and  misery  I  have  brought  upon  others,  I  feel  that  I 
could  sink  through  this  bed  into  the  lowermost  abyss  be- 
low, forsaken  by  God  and  man,  an  outcast  from  society. 
Oh,  God,  the  terrible  strait  I  am  ir^l  Is  there  no  ran- 
som for  the  deathless  spirit  ?" 

"Mr.  Poe,  do  try  and  compose  yourself,  and  take  this 
draught ;  it  will  soothe  and  revive  you." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take  the  glass,  the  nurse 
raising  his  head,  while  I  administered  the  cordial.  He 
drank  it  and  was  laid  down,  closing  his  eyes  as  though 
going  to  sleep. 

I  remained  by  his  side,  watching  closely  every  breath, 
manner  of  breathing,  and  trying  to  make  out  his  case  and 
my  diagnosis.  I  had  been  impressed  that  he  was  suffering 
from  the  too  free  use  of  alcoholic  drink  only  from  what  1 
could  gather  from  those  who  saw  him  on  the  wharf,  and 
did  not  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  this  state,  but  he 
did  not  manifest  symptoms  to  justify  their  suspicions.  He 
had  no  tremor,  was  not  fidgety  with  his  hands  or  impa- 
tient, but  answered  all  my  questions  calmly  and  rationally. 
There  was  great  pallor  of  face,  an  injection  of  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  and  pulse  sharp  and  quick.  I  noticed  some  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyelids  while  closed,  also  of  the  muscle  of  the 
face,  and  slight  jerking  of  the  limbs.  He  remained  in  this 
state  about  one  hour,  when  he  again  waked  up,  suddenly 
opening  his  eyes. 

I  said  to  him,  both  to  be  of  service  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  would  be  inclined  to  take  liquor,  for  with  intem- 
perate subjects  who  have  delirium  tremens  a  little  of  the 
hair  of  the  dog  that  bites  them  often  produces  a  cui'e  : 
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«  Will  jou  take  a  Utile  toddj  ?" 

He  opened  wide  his  large  eyes  and  fixed  them  so  stead- 
ily upon  me,  and  with  such  anguish  in  them,  that  I  looked 
from  him  to  the  wall  beyond  the  bed.     He  said  : 

*'  Sir,  if  its  potency  would  transport  me  to  the  Elysian 
bowers  of  the  undiscovered  spirit  world  I  would  not  taste 
it — I  would  not  taste  it.     Of  its  horrors  who  can  tell  ?" 

"I  must  administer  an  opiate  to  give  you  sleep  and 
rest." 

Then  he  rejoined  : 

"  Twin-devil  and  spectre  of  crazed  and  doomed  mortals 
of  earth  and  perdition  1" 

"  Mr.  Poe,  it  is  very  necessary  that  you  should  be  quiet 
and  fi*ee  from  excitement ;  you  are  in  a  critical  condition, 
and  excitement  will  hasten  your  death." 

"  Doctor,  I  am  ill.     Is  there  no  hope  ?" 

"  The  chances  are  against  you." 

"  How  long,  oh,  how  lon^,  before  I  see  my  dear  Virginia  ? 
My  dear  Lenore  1  I  would  like  to  see  my  love,  my  dear 
love  1" 

"  I  will  send  for  any  one  you  wish  to  see." 

I  knew  nothing  of  his  family,  and  asked,  "  Have  you  a 
family  ?" 

"  No,  my  wife  is  dead,  my  dear  Virginia  ;  my  mother-in- 
law  lives.  Oh,  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  her !  Death's  dark 
angel  has  done  his  work.  I  am  so  rudi^ly  dashed  upon 
the  storm  without  compass  or  helm.  Ltinguage  cannot 
tell  the  gushing  wave  that  swells,  sways  and  sweeps,  tem- 
pest-like, over  me,  signaling  the  'Jarum  of  death.  Doctor, 
write  to  my  mother,  Maria  Clem m.  Tell  her  her  Eddie  is 
here.  No,  too  late  I  too  late  1  I  must  lift  the  pall  and  open  to 
you  the  secret  that  sears  the  heart,  and,  dagger-like,  pierces 
the  soul  I  was  to  have  been  married  in  ten  days."  (Hero 
he  stopped  to  weep.) 

"  Shall  I  send  for  the  lady?"  I  asked,  supposing  she  lived 
in  the  city. 
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"Too  late  I  too  late  J 

I  said,  "  Ob,  no  ;  I  will  send  my  carriage  immediately.* 

"No,  write,  write  to  both.     Inform  them  of  my  illness 
and  death  both  at  the  same  time. " 

"  Give  me  their  address  ?** 

"  Mrs.  Shelton,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Maria  Glemm,  Lowell, 
Mass." 

Noticing  the  color  rising  to  his  face  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels filling  up  on  his  temples,  and  the  eyes  becoming  con- 
gestive and  inclining  upward,  I  asked  no  more  questions, 
bat  ordered  ice  to  his  head  and  heat  to  his  extremities, 
repeating  the  cordial  with  an  anodvne,  and  waited  With 
the  nurse  outside  the  door  for  fifteen  minutes.  No  further 
change,  except  that  his  pulse  had  increased  in  frequency 
and  was  feeble  and  flying.  I  kept  a  nurse  in  his  room,  and 
another  outside  to  prevent  his  being  disturbed  and  to  no- 
tify me  of  any  change  that  might  take  place. 

I  had  sent  for  his  cousin,  Neilson  Poe,  having  learned  he 
was  his  relative,  and  a  family  named  Reynolds,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hospital.     These  were  the  only 
persons  whose  names  I  had  heard  him  mention  living  in 
the  city.     Mr.  W.  N.  Poe  came,  and  the  female  members 
of  Mr.  Reynolds's  family.     Ho  continued  in  an  unconscious 
state  for  more  than  an  hour.     On  again  examining  his  pulse 
I  found  it  very   feeble,  sharp   and  irregular — 120  to  the 
minute.     I  proceeded  to  give  him  a  febrifuge  mixture  and 
a  stimulant.   He  partially  aroused  while  getting  the  draught 
hnd  seemed  to  stare,  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilating  and 
contracting  alternately.     I  sat  down  by  his  bedside,  took 
his  hand  and  placed  my  fingers  upon  his  wrist,  and  felt  as- 
sured, from  all  the  symptoms,  thit  nature  was  yielding.     I 
had  beef  tea  administered,  with  ammonia.     My  particular 
friend.  Professor  John  C.  S.  Moukur — who  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  and  particularly, 
when  sp3cially  called  upon,  was  always  ready,  and  cheer- 
fully  attended  the   summons   night  or  day   when  within 
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rcacb — had  been  sent  for  two  or  three  times  previously  ; 
but  being  out,  attending  to  his  general  patients,  had  just 
returned,  and  came  in  at  the  moment  As  soon  as  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  him  he  said,  "  Doctor,  he's  dying." 

I  replied,  "  Yes,  I  fear  it  ia  all  over." 

He  carefully  examined  bis  case,  and,  being  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  agents  employed  and  symp- 
toms presented — which  were  carefully  noted  down  in  a 
record  book  of  the  hospital — he  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
which  I  was  fully  prepared  to  corroborate,  that  Poe's  death 
was  caused  by  excessive  nervous  excitement  from  exposure, 
followed  by  loss  of  nervous  power.  The  most  appropriate 
name  for  his  disease  is  encephalitis. 

The  doctor  advised  free  use  of  wine,  beef  tea  and  gentle 
cordials,  while  using  ice  to  the  head.  The  patient  raised 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  as  though  he  wanted  drink.  A 
small  lump  of  ice  was  placed  upon  his  tongue.  I  then 
gave  him  a  mouthful  of  water  to  see  whether  he  could 
swallow  freely.  He  took  it,  swallowing  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  but  he  drank  a  wine-glass  of  beef  tea.  He  seemed 
to  revive,  and  opened  his  eyes,  fixing  his  gaze  upon  the 
transom  over  his  room  door,  each  room  having  transoms 
over  the  door  for  ventilation  and  air.  He  kept  them  un- 
moved for  more  than  a  minute.  He  was  lying  directly  op- 
posite this,  transom.  He  seemed  trying  to  articulate,  but 
was  inaudible.     At  last  he  spoke  feebly. 

"Doctor  it's  all  over.     Write  *  Eddie  is  no  more.'  '* 

"  Eddie  **  was  a  term  used  by  Mrs.  Clemnn,  his  mother-in- 
law. 

"  Mr.  Poe  permit  me  to  say  you  are  near  your  end. 
Have  you  any  wish  or  word  for  friends  ?"' 

He  said  "Evermore  I" 

I  continued — "  Look  to  your  Saviour.  There  is  mercy 
for  you  and  for  all  mankind.     *  Grod  is  love.'  " 

"  The  arched  heavens,"  he  rejoined,  "  encompass  me,  and 
Qod  has  His  decrees  legibly  written  upon  the  frontlets  of 
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every  created  human  being,  and  demons  incarnate,  their 
goal  will  be  the  seething  waves  of  black  despair." 

"  Hope  and  trust  Him." 

"  Self-murderer,  there  is  a  gulf  beyond  the  stream. 
Wliere  is  the  buoy,  lifeboat,  ship  of  fire,  sea  of  brasa  Rest, 
shore  no  more  l" 

His  eyes  turned  upward  until  the  white  balls  were  all 
that  could  be  seen.  Muscular  twitching  and  jerking  set 
in,  and  with  one  general  tremor  all  was  over. 

This  occurred  about  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  7tb  Octo- 
ber, 1849. 

I  had  meantime  learned  from  him,  and  afterward  from 
the  porter  at  the  hotel  on  Pratt  Street,  then  Bradshaw's, 
now  called  the  Maltby  House,  that  he  arrived  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  5kh  ;  was  seen  to  go  to  the  depot  to  take 
the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  conductor,  on  going 
through  the  cars  for  tickets,  found  him  lying  in  tlie  bag- 
gage car  insensible.  Ho  took  him  as  far  as  Havre  de 
Grace,  where  the  cars  then  passed  each  other,  or  as  far  as 
Wilmington,  I  forget  which,  and  placed  him  in  the  train 
comiug  to  Baltimore.  He  had  left  his  trunk  at  the  hotel 
iu  Baltimore.  Arriving  on  the  evening  train  he  was  not 
seen  by  any  person  about  the  hotel  when  he  returned  to 
the  city.  The  presumption  is  he  wandered  about  during 
the  night,  and  found  a  bench  sometime  before  morning 
to  sleep  upon  on  Light  Street  wharf,  where  he  was  seen 
and  taken  from  about  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  short  time  before  his  death  I  received  his  trunk  from 
the  hotel,  as  per  order,  and  put  it  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Neil- 
son  Poe,  for  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Maria  Clemm.  I  have 
her  letters  to  me,  after  his  death,  thankiug  me  for  atten- 
tion, kindness,  etc.,  to  her  darling  Eddie. 

After  death  he  was  washed  and  carefully  laid  out,  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black  cloth,  and  placed  in  state  in  the  large 
rotunda  of  the  college  building,  where  hundreds  of  friends 
and  admirers  came  in  crowds  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
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reopect  to  the  deceased.  Not  less  than  fifty  ladies  were 
each  famished,  at  their  earnest  solicitations,  with  a  small 
lock  of  his  beautiful  black  hair.  His  body  was  kept  in  the 
rotunda  for  one  whole  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th 
he  was  buried  in  the  Westminster  burying-ground,  corner 
of  Fayette  and  Green  Streets,  Baltimore,  it  being  the  old  fa- 
mily burial  ground  of  the  Poes.  A  large  number  of  our  cit- 
izens, many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  prominent  lit- 
erary and  professional  men,  followed  the  remains  to  their  se- 
pulture. But  of  all  the  crowds  of  citizens  and  mourners  that 
wept  over  the  lamented  poet  there  was  one  mourner  not 
visible.  Yet  the  depth  of  her  sincerity  and  grief  could  not 
be  measured  by  mortal  eyes,  and  would  defy  the  most 
skeptical  doubt.  I  mean  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Maria 
Clemm,  who  was  his  aunt  as  well,  he  having  married  his 
first  cousin.  I  had  communicated,  as  soon  as  his  death 
occurred,  to  her  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  fate  ;  to  which 
she  replied  in  strains  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  thanking 
me  for  my  attention  and  communication,  and  in  her  own 
language — the  letters  being  in  my  possession  yet : 

"  My  prayer  is  that  God  may  bless  you  for  soothing  the 
dying  hours  of  my  precious  darling  Eddie.  Please  get 
Mr.  N.  Poe  to  return  his  last  letter  to  me,  for  I  prize  it 
above  rubies.  It  is  a  hundred  times  more  precious.  He 
was  the  most  affectionate  of  sons  to  me.  It  was  a  devotion 
he  had  gained  and  kept  until  death." 

Poe's  appearance  had  not  materially  changed.  His  face 
was  calm  and  a  smile  seemed  to  play  around  his  mouth, 
and  all  who  saw  him  exclaimed,  '*  How  natural  he  looks  I" 
There  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin.  He  looked  to  be 
in  a  natural  sleep. 

He  was  a  handsome  man,  elegantly  dressed,  and  but  few 
could  claim  advantage  over  him  in  this  regard.  His  head 
was  exquisitely  modelled,  forehead  very  prominent  and 
largely  developed,  its  measurement  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  cast  of  which  was  in 
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my  possession.  His  skin  was  fair,  hair  raven  black  and 
inclined  to  carl,  teeth  perfectly  good,  and  eyes  gray.  His 
weight  was  about  145  pounds,  and  height  five  feet  ten 
inches.  His  hands  were  as  delicate  as  a  lady's.  His 
shroud  was  made  by  my  wife  and  a  few  of  her  lady 
friends,  who  considered  it  an  honor  to  contribute  in 
anywise  to  the  distinguished  poet  A  gentleman  from 
Europe,  a  celebrated  physician,  was  with  him  a  few  min- 
utes before  his  death,  and  wept  over  the  deceased.  He 
said  he  considered  him  the  greatest  critic  and  best  Ameri* 
can  poet  living.  He  had  read  all  his  works  and  sought 
eagerly  for  everything  relating  thereto. 

J.    J.    MOBAN,    M.  D. 

Resident  pbyBician,  for  seven  years,  of  the  Washington  University 
Hospital,  Broadway,  Baltimore  oity,  Md. 


[In  the  Herald  containing  the  foregoing  account  of  Poe's 
death,  by  Dr.  Moran,  an  editorial  article  appeared  on  the 
subject,  which  is  given  below  :] 

It  is  fitting  that  some  memorial  should  mark  the  grave  of  the 
greatest  of  American  poets — one  who  in  some  of  the  very  high- 
est elements  of  genius  has  never  been  surpassed.  The  gentle- 
men who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  monument  which  will  be 
dedicated  in  Westminster  churchyard,  Baltimore,  deserve  much 
credit  for  the  zeal  and  modesty  with  which  they  have  performed 
thek  duties.  It  gratifies  a  natural  feeling  that  this  tribute  shall 
be  paid  to  the  unconscious  sleepei*.  Everywhere  throughout  the 
world  it  will  please  those  who  have  felt  the  magical  spell  of  his 
genius  to  know  that  he  is  thus  honored  by  his  countrymen. 

Poe  has  sufiered  much  from  the  slanders  aud  the  injudicious 
praises  of  his  biograpliers,  and  everything  that  throws  liglit 
upon  the  facts  of  his  life  becomes  more  important  as  the  great- 
ness of  his  place  in  English  literature  is  appreciated.  The  re- 
miniscences of  his  last  hours,  which  Dr.  J.  J.  Moran,  of  Balti- 
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more,  publishes  for  the  first  time  to-day,  will  therefore  be  read 
with  profound  interest  It  h&s  always  been  said  that  Poe  died 
in  Baltimore  from  the  effects  of  a  prolonged  debauch,  but  Dr. 
Moran  intimates  that  his  death  was  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
opium,  taken  to  subdue  excessive  nervous  excitement  But  one 
stoiy  is  not  inconsistent  with  tlie  other.  The  facts  narrated  by 
Dr.  Moran  do  not  contradict,  but  rather  support,  the  supposition 
that  Poe  had  been  drinking  to  excess  in  the  few  days  preceding 
his  death.  The  dying  words  of  the  poet  seem  iuspu'ed  by  a 
terrible  remorae,  not  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by 
the  wrongs  he  had  committed,  bn^  a  remorse  inevitable  to  his 
proud  and  sensitive  soul,  as  the  result  of  vast  powers  abused  and 
mighty  opportunities  neglected.  "Poetry  to  me,"  he  said  in 
the  brief  preface  to  his  poems,  '*has  not  been  a  purpose,  but 
a  passion,  and  the  passions  may  not  be  trifled  with."  The  dia- 
logue which  Dr.  Moran  reports  shows  that  his  physical  suffer- 
ings were  not  to  be  compared  with  his  mental  agony.  Of  its 
substantial  accuracy  there  is  no  question,  but  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion upon  Dr.  Moran,  who  watched  over  the  dying  man  with 
fidelity  and  tenderness,  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  exac;t 
words  of  Poe  are  not  in  all  cases  given.  We  cannot  imagine 
Poe,  even  if  deUrious,  constructing  such  a  sentence  as  that  be- 
ginning, "Language  cannot  tell  the  gushing  wave,"  etc.  ;  or 
uttering  in  the  hour  of  his  death  the  abstraction  about  **  the 
arched  heavens."  But  independently  of  the  verbal  exactness 
of  this  report  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  which  the  memory  might 
easily  err,  it  is  a  picture  of  Poe*8  deathbed  which  makes  a  deep 
and  solemn  impression  on  the  reader*s  mind.  There  is  nothing 
more  tragic  even  in  his  own  poetry  than  his  own  end.  He 
died,  in  remorse  and  misery,  just  before  the  day  appointed 
for  his  marriage,  and  thus  repeated  in  actual  fate  the  story 
told  in  his  poem  of  "Ulalume,"  where  the  poet,  wandering  at 
night  in  the  month  of  October,  follows  in  joy  the  myMtical 
Bi)lendor  of  the  star  of  love,  and  in  the  moment  of  his  rap- 
ture and  bliss  is  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb. 


I  On  the  day  after  the  dedication  of  the  monument  the 
same  paper  contAined  the  following  editorial :] 
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TwEMTT-six  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  and  yesterday,  for  the  first  time,  his  grave  was  marked  with 
a  stone.  There  was  no  real  ingratitude  in  this  long  neglect  of 
the  great  poet's  resting-place.  Before  printing  wus  invented 
monuments  of  stone  or  brass  were  necessary  to  commemorate 
events  for  the  information  of  men.  But  now  funeral  urns,  obe- 
lisks and  statues  have  ceased  to  embody  history  ;  they  have  be- 
come curiosities  upon  w]iich  the  antiquarian  may  ponder  or  the 
poet  muse,  but  of  wliich  the  world  can  take  little  note.  All  that 
was  vital  and  valuable  in  these  mute  records  long  ago  passed  into 
books.  Books  are  the  true  monuments  of  illustrious  men,  and 
Pharaoh's  earthly  immortality  will  exist  in  the  Bible  long  after 
his  pyramid  is  levelled  with  the  desert  sands.  No  marble  was 
hitherto  placed  above  tlie  grave  of  Poe  because  that  tribute  was 
not  needed  to  preserve  his  fame.  His  memory  lives  in  the  mu- 
sic of  his  verse,  in  the  fascination  of  his  mystical  dreams,  in  that 
vast  world  of  imagination  which  he  swung  into  the  heavens  and 
which  dazzles  with  its  circling  flame  long  after  the  brain  that 
made  it  sleeps  in  the  dark  and  quiet  tomb. 

This  monument  is  not  raised  so  much  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  as  to  that  of  the  poet.  Poe  seems  to  have  had  one  nature 
for  the  world,  another  for  his  friends,  and  to  have  been  pursued 
by  hate  and  consoled  by  love  to  the  end  of  his  stormy  life.  All 
his  biographers  have  admitted  his  great  faults,  but  some  of  them 
have  been  careful  to  conceal  his  merits.  The  discussion  of  his 
personal  character,  however,  very  properly  was  not  a  part  of  the 
ceremonies  at  his  grave.  It  was  lus  genius  that  was  thus  hon- 
ored. Fortunately,  any  compaiison  of  his  works  with  those  of 
other  poets  of  this  age  is  unnecessary  in  deteruiiuiug  his  place 
in  our  literature,  for  he  stands  alone  and  unapproachable. 
Mo»t  of  our  American  poets  reflect  English  poetry,  but  Poe 
formed  his  own  style,  and  all  his  inspiration  come  from  within. 
His  individuality  was  intense,  and  he  seemed  to  move  within 
a  m^o  circle  which  no  other  foot  than  his  could  cross.  His 
imitators  are  many,  but  they  are  all  below  contempt.  It  is 
impossible  to  imitate  poetry  which  is  so  profoundly  original, 
though  it  is  easy  to  parody  his  verse.  No  doubt  Poe  spoke 
truth  when  ho  said  that  poetry  to  him  had  not  been  a  pur- 
pose but  a  passion,  and  that  the  passions  must  not  be  trifled 
with.    Had  it  been  a  purpose  he  would  have  written  volumes, 
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but  as  it  was  a  passion  held  sacred  by  him,  and  wedded  with 
sorrow  and  conflict  and  remorse,  he  produced  very  little  in 
quantity.  But  how  great  this  little  is  I  There  is  *'The  Ba- 
ven."  "To  One  in  Heaven,"  "Israfel,"  "Annabel  Lee,"  "For 
Annie,"  "Ulalume,"  "The  Conqueror  Worm,"  each  a  sepa* 
rate  star  in  a  strange  and  vividly  burning  constellation.  His 
poetry  also  found  expression  in  his  tales,  and  the  finest  of  these 
have  no  parallel  in  fiction.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  he  is 
greater  or  less  than  such  or  such  a  poet,  according  to  the 
Clitic's  taste,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  hke  any  other 
poet  It  is  in  the  utter  unlikenesa  to  others  that  much  of  his 
singular  fascination  exista. 

Much  of  Poe's  labor  was  given  to  criticism,  and  he  is  not 
forgiven  even  now  for  his  severity.  It  is  the  custom  to  sneer 
at  him  as  a  critic  who  concerned  himself  only  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  art,  and  not  with  its  higher  elements.  But  we  beheve 
that  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  American  Uterature  by  his 
analysis  of  forms,  his  direct  censure  of  incompetent  writers,  and 
the  war  he  ever  waged  against  mediocrity  and  pretence.  He  was 
the  Pythian  of  the  age,  and  his  arrows  always  hit  the  mark.  In 
many  respects  we  regard  him  as  the  ablest  of  American  critics, 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  literature  of  the  present  day  that 
he  is  without  a  successor. 


THE   MONUMENT, 


CEREMONIES  OF  DEDICATION. 

Addresses  by  Prof.  Shepherd,  Prof.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Latrobe.- 
Poe  as  a  Man  and  an  Anthor.— Letters  ft'om  the  Leading 
Poets  and  Others.— The  Monament  Unveiied. 

The  ceremonies  connected  with  the  dedication  of  the  Poe  monu- 
ment took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  November  17th,  1875,  in 
the  study  hall  of  the  Western  Female  High  School  for  the  greater  por- 
tion, concluding  in  the  graveyard  of  Westminster  Church,  where  the 
monument  is  placed.  The  study  hall  was  occupied  by  a  large  au- 
dience, ladies  composing  the  major  portion,  some  time  before  the 
hour  set  for  the  beginning  of  the  exercises.  The  platform  at  the  head 
of  the  hall  was  filled  with  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Principals  of  the 
High  Schools,  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  gentlemen 
who  had  been  acquaiutaucos  or  associates  of  the  poetic  genius  in  honor 
of  whose  memory  the  meeting  was  held,  and  other  invited  guests. 
Among  them  was  prominent  the  venerable  head  of  Walt  Whitman, 
the  poet,  his  silver  hair  sweeping  his  shoulders  ;  Prof.  John  Hewitt, 
once  editor  of  the  Saturday  Visitor,  in  which  Poe's  weird  storj*  of 
<<The  Mtmuscript  Found  in  a  Bottle  *' fii-st  appeared  ;  Dr.  John  H 
Snodgrass,  also  a  former  editor  of  the  Visilorf  Prof.  N.  0.  Brooks, 
who  edited  the  American  Magazine,  in  which  some  of  Poe's  earliest 
productions  appeared,  and  Profl  Joseph  Clarke,  a  very  venerable  gen- 
tleman, whose  school  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  been  attended  by 
Poe  when  a  boy,  were  also  upon  the  platform.  Among  othevs  were 
Prof.  J.  C.  Kinear,  of  Pembroke  Academy  ;  Dr.  N.  H.  Morison,  pro- 
vost of  Peabody  Institute ;  John  T.  Morris,  Esq.,  president  of  the 
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Hcliool  Board ;  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Julian  E.  Gmmmer,  Jadge  Gftrey,  Joseph 
Merrefield,  Esq.,  Dr.  John  G.  Morris,  NeilsonPoe,  Esq.,  Ichabod 
Jeau,  Esq.,  Summerfield  Baldwio,  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  Esq.,  ProfeKsors 
Thayer  and  HoUingshead,  John  T.  Eord,  Esq.,  George  Small,  Esq., 
the  Faculty  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  H.  A.  Newell,  Esq.,  State 
School  Superintendent,  as  well  as  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  The  exercises  began  shortly  after  two  o'clock  with  the 
performance  of  the  "Pilgiims'  Chorus"  of  Verdi,  by  the  Philharmo- 
nic Society,  who  occupied  raised  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Kemingtou  Fairlamb. 

At  the  close  of  the  music  Professor  William  Elliott,  Jr.,  presideut 
of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  delivered  the  following  address,  con- 
taining the 

BISTOBY    OV  THE  MOYEHENT. 

Ladiss  Ain>  Gemtlkicen  :  I  purpose,  in  discharging  the  duty  assigned 
me  on  this  occasion,  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  movement 
which  culminates  to-day  in  the  dedication  of  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  American  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  first  and 
only  memorial  expression  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  an  American  on 
account  of  literary  excellence. 

This  extraordinary  and  unique  genius,  bom  in  Boston,  January 
20tb,  1809,  during  a  brief  sojourn  of  his  parents  in  that  place,  died  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1849,  in  this  city,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  claim  him  as  one  of  her  distinguished  sons.  Two  days  thereafter, 
on  the  9th  of  October,  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the  ceme- 
tery attached  to  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  adjoining  the 
building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

In  this  connection,  acting  as  a  truthful  chronicler,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  state  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  circumstances  of  the  interment. 
The  roiiubility  of  the  statement  I  shall  now  make  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  evidence  of  at  least  three  of  the  gentlemen  present  on 
that  occasion — possibly  the  only  three  who  yet  survive. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  day  was  for  the  season  more  than 
ordinarily  unpleasant,  the  weather  being  raw  and  cold  ;  indeed,  just 
such  a  day  as  it  would  have  been  more  comfortable  to  spend  within 
than  without  doors. 

The  time  of  the  interment  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  attendance  of  persons  at  the  grave,  possibly  a  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  weather,  was  limited  to  eight,  certainly  to  not  more  than 
nine,  persons,  one  of  these  being  a  lady. 

Of  the  number  known  to  have  been  present  were  Hon.  Z.  Collins 
Jjee,  a  classmate  of  the  deceased  at  the  University  of  Virginia  ;  Henry 
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Herring.  Esq.,  a  connection  of  Mr.  Poe;  Rov.  W.  T.  D.  CAemm,  a  veU 
ative  of  Mr.  Poe's  wife  ;  our  well-known  follow  citizen,  Neilson  Poe, 
Esq.,  a  cousin  of  the  poet ;  Edmund  Smith,  Esq.,  and  wife,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  first  cousin  of  Poe,  and  at  this  time  his  nearest  living  rel- 
ative in  this  city,  and  possibly  Dr.  Snodgrass,  the  editor  of  the  Sal" 
urday  Visiior,  the  paper  in  which  the  prize  story  written  by  Poe  first 
made  its  appearance.  The  clergyman  who  ofllciated  at  the  grave  was 
Bev.  W.  T.  D.  Clemm,  already  mentioned,  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  read  the  impres- 
sive burial  service  used  by  that  denomination  of  Christians,  after 
which  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  gently  committed 
to  its  mother  earth. 

Another  item  which  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  record  in  this 
historical  compend,  I  will  now  mention,  namely,  that  George  W. 
S pence,  who  officiated  as  sexton  at  the  burial  of  Mr.  Poe,  is  the  same 
person  who,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  has  superintended  the 
cemoval  of  his  remains,  and  those  of  his  loving  and  beloved  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Olemm,  and  their  reinterment  in  the  lot  in  which  the 
monument  now  stands. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  the  burial  of  the  poet  no  steps  seem  to 
have  been  taken  toward  making  his  grave,  nntil  at  length  a  stone 
was  preparfid  for  this  purpose  by  order  of  Neilson  Poe,  Esq.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  this  stone  never  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed.  A  train  of  cnrs  accidentally  ran  into  the  establishment 
'of  Mr.  Hugh  Sisson,  at  which  place  the  stone  wrr  at  the  time,  and  so 
damaged  it  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  used  as  intended. 

Another  series  of  years  intervened,  but  yet  no  movement  to  mark 
the  grave.  True,  articles  almost  innumerable,  ad  nauseam,  made  their 
appearance  at  short  intervals  during  that  time  in  difterent  newspapers, 
but  the  authors  of  those  articles  were  mostly  of  that  class  of  persons 
who  employ  their  energies  in  finding  fault  with  others,  totally  oblivi- 
ons of  the  fact  that  they  themselves  no  less  deserved  the-censure  they 
so  liberally  meted  out  to  others. 

"Poe's  neglected  grave"  was  the  stereotyped  expression  of  these 
modern  Jeremiahs.  Nor  were  they  content  to  indulge  in  lamenta- 
tions ;  not  uulrequeutly  our  good  city  was  soundly  berated  because  o/ 
its  alleged  want  of  appreciation  of  the  memory  of  one  whose  ashes, 
they  intimated,  had  he  been  an  Englishman,  instead  of  filling  an  un- 
marked grave  in  an  obscure  cemetery,  would  have  had  accorded  to 
them  a  place  in  that  grand  old  abbey  which  England  has  appropriated 
as  a  mausoleum  for  her  distinguished  dead. 

But  the  *^  neglected  grave  "  was  not  always  to  remain  such.     At  a 
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ngnlar  meeting  of  the  Public  School  Teachers'  Associatioii,  held  in 
this  hull  October  7,  1865,  Mr.  John  Basil,  Jr.,  principal  of  No.  8 
Grammar  School,  offered  a  paper  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

**  Whertcts,  It  has  been  represented  to  certain  members  of  the  Asso- 
ation  that  the  mortal  remains  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Westminster  Church  without  even  so  much  as  ft  stons 
to  mark  the  spot ;  therefore, 

**  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  live  be  appointed  by  the  president 
of  tliis  Association  to  devise  some  means  best  adapted  in  their  judg- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  who  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  American  literature." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Basil,  Baird  and  J.  J.  G.  Webster,  Miss  Yeeder  and 
Miss  Wise,  appointed  to  carry  out  the  purpose  named. 

This  committee  reported  in  fayor  of  the  erection  of  a  monument, 
and  recommended  that  measures  be  at  once  taken  to  secure  the  funds 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  object  This  recommendation  was  heart- 
ily indorsed  by  the  Association,  and  without  delay  the  committee  en- 
tered upon  the  work  of  raising  the  funds. 

In  this  work  the  young  ladies  of  the  Western  Female  High  School 
took  an  active  and,  as  will  be  seen,  a  successful  part  An  entertain- 
ment of  select  readings  by  the  pupils  of  that  school,  held  in  this  hall 
on  the  evening  of  October  10,  18G5,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
S.  S.  Bice,  yielded  the  handsome  sum  of  $380.  A  literary  and  musi- 
cal entertainment,  held  lu  Concordia  Hall,  December  7,  1865,  in 
which  the  pupils  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Female  High  Schooid 
and  those  of  Baltimore  City  College  took  part,  increased  the  fund  by 
theatldition  thereto  of  $75.92.  May  15,  1866,  a  contribution  of  $50 
was  received  from  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  of  New  York,  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  same  month  a  donation  of  $54  was  received  as  an  offering  of  the 
youDg  ladies  of  "Troy  Female  Seminary."  These  suras,  with  interest 
added,  amounted,  as  per  report  of  Thomas  D.  Baird,  treasurer,  sub- 
mitted  March  23,  1871,  amounted  to  $587.02.  The  enthusiasm  that 
characterized  the  undertaking  at  the  outset  seemed  now  to  have  greatly 
abated,  and  serious  thoughts  were  consequently  entertained  of  aban- 
doning the  project  At  this  juncture  a  new  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Elliott,  Kerr  and  Hamilton,  Miss  Bice  and  Miss  Baer,  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 

After  mature  deliberation  this  committee  reported,  April  15, 1872,  as 
follows  :  "First,  resolved,  that  the  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
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treasurer  uf  the  *Voe  Memorial  Fund,*  be  appropriated  to  the  erec- 
tiou  of  a  monumeut,  the  same  to  be  placed  over  Poe's  remains.  Sec- 
ond, that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  president,  with 
power  to  act  as  stated  in  the  first  resohitiou."  These  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  the  committee  therein  provided  for  appointed  as  follows: 
Wm.  Elliott,  Jr.,  A.  S.  Kerr,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Miss  S.  S.  Bice, 
and  Miss  £.  A.  Baer.  September  2,  1874,  this  committee  received 
from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Baird,  deceased,  the  late  treasurer 
of  the  *<Poe  Memorial  Fund,"  $627.55,  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  to  that  date,  which  was  immediately  deposited  in  the  Ghestv- 
peake  Bank,  of  this  city.  Believing  that  this  amount  could  be 
increased  to  $1,000  by  donations  from  some  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
favored  the  project,  the  committee  applied  to  Mr.  George  A.  Frede- 
rick, architect  of  the  Oity  Hall,  for  the  design  of  a  monument  to  cost 
about  that  sum. 

Mr.  Frederick  indue  time  submitted  a  dessign  *'at  once  simple, 
ohtiste  and  dignified,  **but  requiring  for  its  realization  much  more 
than  the  amount  included  in  the  expectations  of  the  committee. 
Moreover,  a  new  feature  was  now  introduced,  that  of  placing  a  medal- 
lion likeness  of  the  poet  on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  monument,  which 
would  still  further  increase  the  cost.  With  a  view  of  determining 
whether  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  monument  according 
to  the  { roportious  it  had  now  assumed  could  be  raised,  applications 
were  made  to  a  number  of  our  citizens  for  contributions.  From  one 
of  acknowledged  aosthetic  taste  a  check  of  $100  was  promptly  received. 
Two  other  gentlemen  contributed  $50  each,  while  Miss  S.  S.  Bice,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  collected  in  small  Bums  $52  more. 

A  knowledge  of  the  '•  world-wide"  known  liberality  of  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  formerly  one  of  our  fellow-townsmen,  in- 
duced the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  drop  him  a  note  on  the  sub- 
ject. Within  twenty-four  hours  a  reply  was  received  from  that  gen- 
tleman expressive  of  his  willingness  to  make  up  the  estimated  de« 
ficiency  of  $650. 

The  necessary  amount  having  now  been  secured,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  place  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  monument  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Sisson,  his  proposal  being  the  most  liberal 
one  received.  How  faithfully  he  has  executed  his  commission  will  be 
seen  when  the  covering  that  now  veils  the  monument  is  removed. 
No  one  so  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  knows  how  anxious 
Mr.  Sisson  has  been  to  meet  even  more  than  the  expectations  of  those 
most  concerned.  To  his  generous  liberality  are  we  largely  indebted 
for  the  reproduction  of  the  classic  lineaments  of  the  poet  in  the  beaa< 
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tifdl  and  highly  artistic  medallion  that  adds  so  much  to  the  attrac- 
tivenefls  of  the  monnment. 

To  most  of  those  present,  I  presume,  it  is  known  that  the  lot  in 
which  the  monument  ia  now  located  is  not  the  one  in  which  it  was 
first  placed.  In  deference  to  what  was  considered  by  the  com  Mitt  oe 
the  popular  wish,  the  monument  was  removed  from  its  first  locution 
to  its  present  one.  The  remains  of  Mr.  Poe,,  and  also  those  of  his 
mother-in-law,  were,  as  before  intimated,  removed  at  the  same  time. 
The  new  lot  was  secured  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  John  T. 
Morris,  president  of  the  School  Board,  to  whom  and  to  all  others 
who  have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  consummation  of  this  under- 
taking, I  wish  here,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  render  thanks. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  congratulate  all  concerned  that  Poe*8 
grave  is  no  longer  a  neglected  one. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Elliott's  address,  which  was  lis- 
tened to  with  deep  attention,  Miss  Si\rah  S.  Bice  was  introduced  to 
the  audience.  To  this  lady,  well  known  to  the  public  from  her  elocu- 
tionary attainments,  the  greatest  possible  credit  is  due  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  money  raised  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  monument  was  through  her  personal  efforts,  and  the  en- 
tire monument,  from  its  inception  to  the  close,  has  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  her  unremitting  attention  and  effort  Miss  Bice  read  the  fol- 
lowing 

LETTEBS  FBOM  THE  POETS, 

In  response  to  Invitations  to  he  present  on  the  Occasion. 

VBOM  MB.    BBTANT. 

CuMMiNOTOiv,  Maa«. ,  September  18, 1876. 
DsAB  Ma-ham  :  J  return  my  thanks  for  the  obliging  invitation  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  14th,  and  for  the  kind  words  with  which 
it  is  accompanied.  For  various  reasons,  however,  among  which  is  my 
advanced  age,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
of  which  you  speak,  and  I  have  only  to  make  my  best  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  who  have  done  me  the  honor  to  think  of  me  in  connec- 
tion with  them.    I  am,  madam,  truly  yours, 

Wm.  0.  Bkyant. 
MUa  &  a  Bioa. 

nOU  KB.   LOWELL. 

Oambiudox.  18fh  Ootober.  1875. 
Deab  Madav  :    I  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  quite  impostsiblo 
for  me  to  be  present  at  the  very  interesting  ceremony  of  unveiling  the 
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monument  to  Foe.     I  need  not  asBure  you  that  I  sympathize  very 
heartily  with  the  sentiment  which  led  to  its  erection. 
I  remain  very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  LowBXiU 

Miss  Sanh  S.  Bice.  Gor.  Sec.  of  the 

Poe  Monument  Aasociation,  Baltimore. 


raOM  MBS.    WHTTKAN. 

Pbotxdknok,  B.  I. ,  November  6,  1870. 

Mess  Sabah  S.  Bioe— My  dear  Madam  :  Your  most  kind  and  grati 
fying  letter  conveying  to  me  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  great  American  poet  was 
duly  received.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  generous  efforts  of  the 
association  in  whose  behalf  you  wiite  have  called  forth  my  warmest 
sympathy  and  most  grateful  appreciation.  The  work  was  long  delay- 
ed, and  has  been  consummated  at  the  right  time  and  through  the  most 
congenial  and  appreciative  agencies. 

I  am  sincerely  and  most  gratefully  yours, 

Sasa  HeiaBN  Whitsian. 


7BOM  MB.   WHITTIEB. 

AJCB8BUBT,  9th  mo.,  91,  1875. 

To  Sabah  S.  Eica — ^Dear  Friend :  The  extraordinary  genius  of  Edgar 
A.  Foe  is  now  acknowledged  the  world  over,  and  the  proposed  tribute 
to  his  memory  indicates  a  full  appreciation  of  his  own  intellectual 
gifts  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  his  birth.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
do  not  favor  ostentatious  monuments  for  the  dead,  but  sometimes  it 
seems  the  only  way  to  express  the  appreciation  which  circumstances 
in  some  measure  may  have  denied  to  the  living  man. 

I  am  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  Inauguration  of  the  monument. 

Fray  express  my  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  whom  thy 

letter  speaks  for  the  invitation.     Acknowledgiug  the  kind  terms  in 

which  that  invitation  was  conveyed  on  thy  part,  I  am,  very  truly,  thy 

friend, 

John  G.  Whtttijuu 


PBOM  DB.    HOLMECL 


BosTOK,  September  18,  1875. 
Deab  Miss  Rich  : — ^In  emawer  to  your  kind  invitation  I  regret  that 
I  cannot  say  that  I  hope  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  placing  a 
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monument  over  the  grave  of  your  poet  Your  city  has  already  hon- 
ored valor  and  patriotiBni  by  the  erection  of  stately  columns.  Repub- 
lics are  s&iid  to  be  ungrateful,  perhaps  because  they  have  short  memo- 
ries, forgetting  wrongs  as  quickly  as  benefits.  But  your  city  has  shown 
that  it  can  remember,  and  has  taught  us  all  the  lesson  of  gratitude. 
No  one,  surely,  needs  a  mausoleum  less  than  the  poet. 

His  monument  shall  be  his  gentle  rtn^. 
Which  eyee  not  yet  crested  abaU  o'er'reed ; 

And  toogues  to  be,  his  being  sUsU  rehoArse 
When  all  the  bresthers  of  this  world  are  desd. 

Tes  we  would  not  leave  him  without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  hands  that  **  waked  to  ecstasy  the  liviiig  lyre"  were  laid  in  the 
dust.  He  that  can  confer  an  immortality  which  will  outlast  bronze 
and  granite  deserves  this  poor  tribute,  not  for  his  sake  so  much  as 
oars.  The  hearts  of  all  who  reverence  the  inspiration  of  genius,  who 
oan  look  tenderly  upon  the  infirmities  too  often  attending  it,  wl^o  can 
feel  for  its  misfortunes,  will  sympathize  with  you  as  you  gather  around 
the  resting-place  of  all  that  was  mortal  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  raise 
the  stone  inscribed'  with  one  of  the  few  names  which  will  outlive  the 
graven  record  meant  to  perpetuate  its  remembrance. 

Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  HouoHk 


FBOH  MB.   ALDBIOH. 

BosToir,  Mass.,  October  10th,  1876. 

Sabah  S.  Bicb,  Cor.  Sec. — Dear  Madam:  I  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  inviting  me  to  attend  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies of  the  monument  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  long  absence  abrotid,  and  my  private  affairs  de- 
maud  my  closest  attention.  The  duties  aud  engagements  which  I 
have  been  obliged  to  put  aside  during  the  past  six  or  seven  months 
leave  me  no  time  to  write  anything  that  would  serve  your  purpose. 
But  for  this  I  would  come  in  person  to  lay  my  tribute  with  the  other 
more  worthy  offorings  on  Poe's  grave.  Your  desire  to  honor  his  ge- 
nius is  in  the  heart  of  every  man  of  letters,  though  perhaps  no  Ameri- 
can author  stands  so  little  in  need  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  as  the  author  of  the  "  Baven."  His  imperishable  &me  is  in 
all  lauds. 

With  thanks  for  your  courtcKy,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Thoicas  Baxubt  Aldbioh. 
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7B0M  MBS.     PBESTON. 

Lkzikotoiv,  Yirginia,  October  8th. 

Miss  Sabah  S.  Bice — Dear  Madam  :  Yonr  note  and  request,  so 
oomplimentary  to  myself,  hjw  been  received. 

I  thank  yon  for  the  good  opinion  which  led  you  to  propose  the 
writing  of  a  poem  on  my  part  for  the  prospective  innnguration  of  the 
PoG  Memorial.  While  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  the  flat- 
tering request,  or  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonial,  I  tender  to  the 
committee  my  thanks,  nevertheless,  for  the  honor  thus  conferred  ou 
me. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  slight  appropriateness  in  the  proposal 
made  to  me,  inasmuch  as  my  husband  (Colonel  Preston,  of  the  Virginia 
Military  College)  was  a  boyish  friend  of  Poe's  when  they  went  to 
school  together  in  Kichmond  ;  who  used  to  sit  on  the  same  bench 
with  him,  and  together  with  him  pore  over  the  same  pages  of  Horace. 
To  him  as  his  earliest  literary  critic— a  boy  of  fourteen — Poe  was  ac- 
customed to  bring  his  first  verses.  Even  then,  youth  as  he  was,  he 
was  distinguished  by  many,  of  the  chanicteristics  which  marked  his 
after  life. 

With  every  good  wish  for  the  entire  success  of  your  memorial  ser- 
vices, and  with  renewed  thanks  to  your  committee  for  this  mark  of  re- 
gard, believe  me,  my  dear  madam,  sincerely  yours, 

Mabqaset  J.  Pbestom. 


VBOM  MB.    8AXE. 

Bbookltk,  N.  Y..  October  10, 1875. 

To  Sabah  S.  Biob,  Professor  of  Elocution,  Baltimore,  Maryland  : 
Of  all  my  letters  received  during  a  long  conhnement  by  sickness, 
yours  of  the  5th  instant  is  the  first  I  have  attempted  to  answer.  I 
employ  the  hand  of  another  (for  I  am  not  yet  able  to  write)  to  thank 
you  for  the  kind  invitation  you  send  me  to  assist  at  the  Poe  Monu- 
ment ceremonies  of  the  15th  instant. 

As  I  cannot  hope  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  I  avail  myself  ot 
your  friendly  note  to  express  my  interest  in  the  event  and  my  admi- 
ration of  the  noble-hearted  men  and  women  of  Baltimore,  who  by  tlio 
creation  of  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Edgar  A.  Poe  perform  a  patriotic  office  which  was  primarily  and 
peculiarly  the  duty,  as  it  should  have  been  the  pride,  of  the  American 
lUerati  toward  one  whose  original  geaias  has  done  so  much  to  adorn 
and  distinguish  American  literature.     Yours  very  truly. 

John  Godwbey  Saz£« 
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Prof:  Blliot  read  the  following  letter  from  G.  W.  Childs,  of  Piiila- 
delphla,  regretting  that  he  coalil  not  be  present : 

PHiLADaiiPHiA.  Norember  15,  1876. 

It  would  be  Tery  agreeable  to  my  regard  fur  the  memory  of  Edgar 
A«  Poe  to  accept  your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  dedicatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Poe  Monument  on  the  17th  inst.,  but  it  is  quite  im- 
probable that  I  can  be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  There  is  a  mourn- 
ful SAtisfaotioo  even  in  thiH  late  tribute  to  one  whose  rare  genius  and 
sensitive  nature  were  accompanied  by  so  many  unhappy  experiences 
of  life.  Poor  Poe  I  His  working-day  world  was  more  than  full  of 
sorrows,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  happy  only  in  his  visions  outside 
of  real  life,  or  in  his  dream  of  a  world  beyond  that  in  which  we  all  live. 

What  is  now  being  done  by  affectionate  friends,  and  by  those  who 
feel  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  memory,  may  prove  to  be  the 
starting-point  of  a  changed  and  juster  view  of  his  life  and  character. 
Although  it  is  far  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  him,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
be  of  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.  Those  of  us  who  may  have  felt 
disposed  to  censare  him  can  read  with  profit  the  following  lines  from 
his  "Tamerlane/'  and  especially  the  last  couplet : 

'*  I  firmly  do  believe— 
I  know— for  Death,  who  oomee  for  ma 
From  regions  of  the  blest  aflnr , 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive. 
Hath  left  his  iron  gate  i^ar. 
And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 
Are  flaablog  through  eternity.'* 

loors  respectfully,  GeobosW.  CniLiMk 


f 

^OSLLH  anAEBT  HOLLAin). 

Njiw  Yobk,  Oct.  11, 1S7S. 
Peab  MiDAM—On  the  15th  of  this  month  I  am  to  be  in  Wilmington, 
Ohio,  for  a  lecture  ;  and  on  the  eve  of  a  long  Western  trip  I  find  my- 
self 80  crowded  with  important  duties  that  I  cannot  even  write  the 
letter  I  have  in  my  heart.  I  am  very  glad  the  genius  of  Poe  is  to  be 
formally  recognized  by  ceremoay  and  monument,  as  it  has  been  long 
appreciated  by  untold  thousauds  of  people  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  bo  present  at  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  ;  but  you  will  not  miss  me.  I  shtill  only  miss  you  and  the 
loyal  throng  who  will  gather  to  bring  the  dead  poet  their  honors. 
Thanking  you  kindly  for  your  invitation,  I  am  yours  truly, 

J.  G.  H0IiIi4ND. 
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ALFBED  TSNNYBON. 

Fabivovobd,  Freahwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  Jan.  la,  1876. 
I  haTe  long  been  acquainted  with  Poe's  works  and  am  an  admirei 
of  them.    I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  yoor  expressionB  about  myself  and 
your  promise  of  sending  me  the  design  for  tne  poet's  monnment,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  me  yours,  very  trnly,  A.  T£NN1S0N. 


H£NBY  WAOSWOBTH  LOMOFELLOW. 


CAKBBiDaB,  August  90,  una. 
Dbab  Maj>am  :  The  only  lines  of  Mr.  Poe  that  I  now  recall  as  in 
any  way  appropriate  to  the  purpose  you  mention  are  from  a  poem 
entitled  •  *  For  Annie. "    They  are— 


'*  The  fever  caUed  living 
Is  conquered  at  last." 


But  I  dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  find  something  better.     In  great 
baste,  yours  truly,  Henhy  W.  JjOhqyellow, 


FBOH  ▲  PEBSONAIi  7BIBNIX 

BBooKLTir,  N.  T. ,  October  11,  187S. 

Mt  DsaB  Miss  Bice  :  My  friend  John  G.  Saxe,  to  whom  you  wrote 
in  regard  to  the  **  Poe  Monument  Association,"  is  qnile  unwell ;  in- 
deed, is  confined  to  his  room,  and  fears  he  will  not  be  able  to  answer 
your  kind  request  If,  however,  he  shall  be  able,  he  will  at  least  write 
you.  In  the  meantime,  at  his  suggestion,  allow  me,  a  personal  friend 
and  warm  admirer  of  both  the  geuius  and  personal  worth  of  our  la- 
mented fnend,  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  Association  a  few  words. 

I  have  resided  and  practiced  my  profession  of  the  law  in  Brooklyn 
for  about  thirty  years.  Shortly  after  I  moved  here,  in  1845,  Mr.  Poe 
and  I  became  personal  friends.  His  last  residence,  and  where  I  vis- 
ited him  oftenest,  was  in  a  beautiful  secluded  cottage  at  Fordham, 
fourteen  miles  above  New  York.  It  was  there  I  often  saw  his  dear 
wife  during  her  last  illness,  and  attended  her  funeral  It  was  from 
there  that  he  and  his  *^dear  Maddie"  (Mrs.  Glemm;  often  visited  me 
at  my  house,  frequently  at  my  urgent  solicitation,  remaining  ninny 
days.  When  he  finally  departed  on  his  last  trip  South  the  kissing  and 
hand-shaking  were  at  my  front  door.  He  was  hopeful ;  we  were  sad, 
and  tears  gushed  in  torrents  as  he  kissed  his  **  dear  Muddie"  and  my 
wife  **good  bye."  Alas  lit  proved,  as  Mrs.  Clemm  feared,  a  final 
adieu. 
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A  few  months  afterwards,  on  receipt  of  the  sad  news  of  his  death,  T 
ofifered  Mrs  C.  a  home  iu  my  family,  where  she  resided  till  1858,  when 
she  removed  to  Baltimore  to  lay  her  ashes  by  the  side  of  her  darling 
Eddie.  I  hold  many  of  her  precious,  loving,  grateful  letters  to  me 
from  there,  np  to  a  few  days  before  her  death. 

And  now  as  to  Mr.  Foe,  he  was  one  of  the  most  affectionate,  kind« 
hearted  men  I  ever  knew.  I  never  witnessed  so  much  tender  affection 
and  devoted  love  as  existed  in  that  family  of  three  persons. 

His  dear  Virginia,  after  her  death,  was  his  **  Lost  Leuore."  I  have 
spent  weeks  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  Mr.  Poe,  and  I  never  saw 
him  drink  a  drop  of  liqaor,  wine  or  beer,  in  my  life,  and  never  saw  him 
under  the  slightest  iDflaence  of  any  stimulants  whatever.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  most  abstemious  and  exemplary  man.  But  I  learned  from 
Mrs.  Clemm  that  if,  on  the  importunity  of  a  convivial  friend,  he  took 
a  single  glass,  even  wine,  it  suddenly  flashed  through  his  nervous  sys- 
tem and  excitable  brain,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  himself,  or  re- 
sponsible for  his  acts.  His  biographers  have  not  done  his  virtues  or 
his  genius  justice  ;  and  to  produce  a  startling  effect,  by  contrast,  have 
maguifled  his  errors  and  attributed  to  him  faults  which  he  never  had. 
He  was  always  in  my  presence  the  polished  gentlemen,  the  profound 
scholar,  the  true  critic,  and  the  inspired  oracular  poet ;  dreaming  and 
spiritual ;  lofty  but  sad.  His  memory  is  green  and  fresh  in  many  ad- 
miring and  loving  hearts,  and  your  work  of  erecting  a  monument  over 
hia  grave,  if  it  adds  nothing  to  his  fame,  reflects  honor  on  you  and 
your  association,  and  upon  all  who  sympathize  or  assist  in  your  noble 
work. 

I  am  proud  to  assure  you,  and  the  association  through  you,  that  his 

many  fiieuds  are  grateful  and  thank  you. 

"  Wbftt  recks  be  of  their  plaudits  now  f 
He  never  deemed  them  worth  his  care, 
And  death  has  twined  around  his  brow 
The  wreath  he  was  too  proud  to  wear." 

Yours,  truly,  S.  D.  Lewis. 


TBOIC  A.    G.   SWINBUBNE. 

{From  the  N.  T.  2Vi6tme,  Nw,  27,  1876.) 

The  following  letter  from  the  poet  Swinburne,— addressed  to  Mis  a 
Sarah  8.  Eice,  the  director  of  the  Poe  Memorial  Committee, — was  re- 
ceived in  Baltifnore  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment It  indicates  the  sympathy  of  genius  with  genius;  and  it  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  high  estimate  that  English  critical  thought 
has  placed  upon  the  writings  of  Poe  : 
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HOLUWOOD.  Shiplaks,  i 

Hemley-on-Thambs,  Nov.  9.  1875.  | 

Sabah  S..  Bice — Deitr  Madam  :  I  have  heard,  with  much  pleasure, 
of  the  memorial  at  length  raised  to  your  illuBlrious  fellow-citizen. 

The  genius  of  Edgar  Poe  has  won,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
such  wide  and  warm  recognition  that  the  sympathy,  which  I  cannot 
hope  fitly  or  fully  to  express  in  adequate  words,  is  undoubtedly 
fiharod  at  this  moment  by  hundreds,  as  far  as  the  news  muy  have 
spread  throughout  not  England  only  but  France  as  well ;  where,  as  I 
need  not  remind  you,  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  of  monuments 
has  been  reared  to  the  genius  of  Poe,  by  the  laborious  devotion  of  a 
genius  equal  and  akin  to  his  own  ;  and  where  the  admirable  transla* 
tion  of  his  prose  works, — by  a  fellow-poet  whom  also  we  have  to 
lament  before  his  time — is  even  now  being  perfected  by  a  careful  and 
exquisite  version  of  his  poems,  with  illustrations  full  of  the  subtle  and 
tragic  force  of  fancy  which  impelled  and  molded  the  original  song  :  a 
double  homage,  due  to  the  loyal  and  loving  co-operation  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  younger  poets,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
leading  painters  in  France— M.  Mallarnld  and  M.  Manes. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  offer  any  tribute  here  to  the  fame  of  your  great 
countryman,  or  dilate,  with  superfluous  and  intrusive  admiration,  on 
the  special  quality  of  his  strong  a;id  delicate  genius, — so  sure  of  aim, 
and  faultless  of  touch,  in  all  the  better  and  finer  part  of  work  he  has 
left  us. 

I  would  only — in  conveying  to  the  members  of  the  Poe  Memorial 
Committee  my  sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  honor  they  have  douo 
me,  in  recalling  my  name  on  such  an  occasion, — take  leave  to  express 
my  firm  conviction  that  widely  as  the  fame  of  Poe  has  already  spread, 
and  deeply  as  it  is  already  rooted,  in  Europe,  it  is  even  now  growing 
wider  and  striking  deeper  as  time  advances  :  the  surest  presage  that 
time,  the  eternal  enemy  of  small  and  shallow  repubitions,  will  prove 
in  this  case  also  the  constant  and  trusty  friend  and  keeper  of  a  true 
poet's  full-grown  fame.     I  remain,  dear  madam,  yours  very  traly, 

A.    C.    !SWIMBU£NB. 


AiTer  the  conclusion  of  the  letters  the  following  poem,  contributtd 
by  the  well-known  dramatic  critic  and  litterateur,  Mr.  William  Winter, 
was  read  by  Miss  Bice  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  utterance,  and  re- 
ceived with  a  burst  of  applause  : 

AT  PO£*S  GRAVE. 

Colli  is  the  paaan  bouor  siogs. 

And  chill  ig  glory's  ioy  breath. 
And  pale  the  garlaud  memory  brings 

To  grace  the  iron  doors  of  death. 
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Fune'B  echoing  thnndera,  long  sod  loud. 

The  pomp  of  pride  that  decks  the  pall. 
The  plaudits  of  the  yacaut  cro^d— 

One  word  of  love  ia  worth  them  all. 

With  dewB  of  grief  our  eyes  are  dim  ^ 

Ah,  let  the  tear  of  sorrow  start. 
And  lionor,  in  ourselves  and  him. 

The  great  and  tender  human  heart  I 

Through  many  a  night  of  want  and  wo« 

His  frenzied  spirit  wandered  wild  — 
nil  kind  disaster  laid  him  low. 

And  heaven  reclaimed  its  wayward  ohUd. 

Throngh  many  a  year  his  fame  has  grown, — 
Like  midnight,  vast,  like  starlight  sweet,^ 

Till  now  bis  genius  fills  a  throne, 
And  nations  marvel  at  his  feet. 

One  meed  of  Jtistico  long  delayed. 

One  crowning  grace  his  virtues  crave  :— 
Ah,  take,  thou  great  and  injured  shade. 

The  love  that  sanctifies  the  grave  1 

Ood's  mercy  guard,  in  peacefhl  sleep. 

The  sacred  dust  that  shimbers  here  ; 
And,  while  around  thu  tomb  toe  weep, 

God  bless,  for  us,  the  mourner's  tear  I 

And  may  his  spirit,  hovering  nigh, 
Pierce  the  dense  cloud  of  darlcnesa  throagb. 

And  know,  with  fame  that  cannot  die. 
He  has  the  world's  affection  too  1 

The  Philharmonic  Society  then  rendered  the  grand  chorn«,  "He 
AVatching  over  Israel,"  trom  the  *•  Elijah  "  of  Mendelssohn,  with  fine 
effect 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  HENBY  E.  SHEPHERD. 

Ladibs  and  Gemtleken  :  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  principally  as  a  poet,  and  as  a  man  of  genius.  I  shall  abstain 
for  the  most  part  from  personal  incidents,  or  biographical  details. 
These,  though  not  devoid  of  interest,  pertain  properly  to  the  histo- 
rian of  literature,  or  to  the  biographer.  Let  his  ••stranpfe,  event- 
ful history"  be  reserved  for  some  American  Masson,  Bos  well  or 
Morlen. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  was  bom  in  1809,  the  birth  year  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
and  of  Mrs.  Browning  the  most  gifted  poetess  of  any  age.  The  third 
great  era  in  English  letters  had  then  fairly  commenced.      The  bpiiU 
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of  the  elder  day  was  revived,  the  delneive  splendor  that  had  so  long 
gilded  the  Augustan  age  of  Addison,  of  Bolingbroke,  and  of  Johnson, 
paled  before  the  marvellous  intellectual  expansion,  the  comprehensive 
culture,  that  distinguished  the  first  thirty  yeais  of  the  present  century. 
The  genius  o  poesy,  no  longer  circumscribed  by  artificial  limits,  no 
longer  restr.iiued  by  the  arbitrary  procedures  of  a  reflective  age, 
ranged  in  unchecked  freedom,  reviving  the  buried  forms  of  medieval 
civilization,  the  lay  of  the  minstrel,  the  lyric  of  the  troubadour,  the 
forgotten  splendors  of  the  Arthurian  cycle.  Que  day  was  as  a  thousand 
years  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  human  mfnd. 

Edgar  was  in  his  childhood  when  our  last  great  literary  epoch  had 
attained  the  full  meridian  of  its  greatness.  He  spent  five  years  at 
school  in  England,  from  1816  to  1821.  T  e  term  of  Edgar's  school 
life  in  England  was  a  period  of  intense  poetic  activity  and  creative 
form,  heroic  emprise,  knightly  valor,  and  brilliant  achievement.  In 
1822,  Edgar,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  returned  to  his  native  land. 
He  attained  to  manhood  at  a  time  when,  by  a  revolution  familiar  in 
the  histoi-y  of  every  literature,  the  supremacy  was  reverting  from 
poetry  to  prose.  The  cold  generalizations  of  philosophy  chilled  the 
glowing  ardor  of  the  preceding  epoch.  The  publication  of  Macaulay's 
Essay  on  Milton  in  1825  marks  the  transition  from  the  sway  ol  the 
imaginative  faculty  to  the  present  unsurpassed  period  in  our  prose 
literature.  From  this  desultory  outline  of  English  literature  during 
the  early  years  of  the  poet,  you  will  observe  that  his  intellectual  con- 
stitution was  formed  under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  does  not  be- 
long chronologically  to  the  age  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  ;  his  ih)~ 
sition  is  one  of  comparative  isolation,  like  that  of  Wyatt,  Sackville, 
or  Collins,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpoetic  generation,  unsustained  by  the 
sweet  consolations  of  poetic  association,  or  the  tender  endearments 
of  poetic  sympathy.  When  he  attained  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
great  powers,  none  of  those  stimulating  influences  existed,  save  as 
matters  of  history  or  poetic  tradition.  Tennyson  in  England  was 
viewing  nature  in  perspective,  and  involving  his  critics  in  mazes  as 
tangled  as  the  web  which  enveloped  the  fated  Lady  of  Shalott. 
Wordsworth  had  abjured  the  teachings  of  his  early  manhood.  Shel- 
ley, Keatfs  and  Byron  were  dead.  Morris  and  Swinburne  wore  yet 
unborn,  and  the  thrones  of  the  elder  gods  were  principally  filled  by 
the  "Idle  singers  of  an  empty  day.**  American  poetry  had  then  pro- 
duced little  that  **futui*e  ages  will  not  willingly  let  die." 

POE's    MASTEBKEOE. 

Having  traced  the  conditions  of  the  era  during  which  the  poet's 
mind  was  blooming  into  maturity,  we  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate 
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tlie  distinctive  characteristics  of  his  genias,  as  revealed  in  his  prose, 
and  especially  in  his  poetry.  It  is  known  to  students  of  onr  litera- 
ture that  in  all  ages  of  oar  literary  history,  from  the  time  that  onr 
speech  was  reduced  to  comparative  uniformity  by  the  rare  perception 
and  philological  discrimination  of  Gliaucer,  there  have  existed  two 
recogTiized  schools  of  poets,  the  native  or  domestic,  and  the  classical. 
In  Kome  poets  the  classical  element  is  the  animating  principle,  as  in 
Milton,  whose  pages,  **  sprinkled  with  the  diamond  dust  of  cltxssio 
lore,"  **  thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Yallam- 
brosa,**  afford  the  moat  impressive  illustration  of  its  power.  A  won- 
derful impulse  was  communicated  to  the  development  of  classical 
poetry,  by  that  "  morning  star  of  modem  song,"  the  poet  Keats,  and 
since  his  advent  our  poetry  has  tended  more  and  more  to  divest  it-self 
of  native  sympathies,  and  to  ansume  an  artistic  or  literary  character. 
Our  poetry  may  havo  lost  pliancy,  but  it  has  gained  in  elaboration 
and  perfection  of  structure.  Genius  and  imagination  are  not  repressed, 
but  are  regulated  by  the  canons  of  art,  and  from  their  harmonious  al- 
liance arises  the  unsurpassed  excellence  of  Poe's  poetry.  In  the 
school  of  literary  or  classical  poets  he  must  be  ranked  in  that  illnstrious 
procession  which  includes  the  names  of  Milton,  Ben  Jonson,  Herrick, 
Shelley  and  Keats.  Having  assigned  to  Poe  an  honorable  eminence 
in  the  school  of  classical  poets,  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  originality, 
the  creative  power,  displayed  in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  his  brilliant 
achievements  in  metrical  combination.  Specific  points  of  resemblance 
may  be  discovered  between  his  poetry  and  that  of  bis  contemporaries 
or  predecessors,  but  no  general  or  well-defined  likeness,  and  few 
poets  have  displayed  a  more  surpassing  measure  of  creative  power. 
Some  of  his  maturer  poems  are  almost  without  precedent,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  spirit  The  Legend  of  the  Baven,  related  by  Koger  De 
Hovedon,  and  referring  to  the  era  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Ooustauti- 
nople,  nor  the  Legend  of  Herod  Agrippa,  cited  by  De  Quincey  in  his 
celebrated  Essay  on  Modem  Superstition,  furnishes  an  adequate 
foundation  for  the  text  of  Poe*s  masterpiece.  The  raven  has  consti- 
tuted a  prominent  character  in  English  poetry  for  many  ages.  In 
"Hamlet,"  in  "Macbeth,"  in  "Sir  David  Lindsay,"  in  Tickoll's  ex- 
quisite ballad  of  "Collin  and  Lucy,"  the  appearance  of  this  ominous 
bird  of  3'ore  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  all  lovers  of  our  dramatic  and 
lyric  poetry.  But  none  of  these  can  be  considered  as  the  precursor 
of  Poe's  "Raven."  The  nearest  approach  to  any  distinctive  feature 
of  "The  Baven  "  is  to  be  found,  I  suspect,  in  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare, those  unfaiUng  sources  of  intellectual  nutriment.  The  one 
word,   "Mortimer,"  of  Harry  Percy's  "Starliug,"  presents  a  marked 
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phonetic  resemblance  to  the  "Nevermore"  of  "The  Kaven,"  whose 
melancholy  refrain  seems  almost  the  ocho  of  the  '*  Starling's"  unva- 
rying note.  No  poem  in  our  language  presents  a  more  graceful 
grouping  of  metrical  appliances  and  devices.  The  power  of  peculiar 
letters  is  evolved  with  a  magnificent  tonoh;  the  thrill  of  the  liquids  is  a 
characteristic  feature,  not  only  of  the  refrain,  but  throughout  the 
compass  of  the  poem,  their  *'  linked  sweetness,  long  drawn  out,"  falls 
with  a  mellow  cadence,  revealing  the  poet*s  mastery  of  those  myste- 
rious harmonies  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  haman  speech.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  rhythm,  illustrating  Milton's  ideal  of  true  musieul  de- 
light, in  which  the  sense  is  variously  drawn  out  from  one  verse  iuto 
another,  the  alliteration  of  the  Norse  minstrel  and  the  Saxon  bard, 
the  graphic  delineation  and  sustaiued  interest  are  some  of  the  features 
wliich  place  the  "Raven"  foremost  among  the  creations  of  a  poetic 
art  in  our  age  and  clime. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Poe's  poetry  is  its  rhythmical 
power  and  its  admirable  illustration  of  that  uiysterious  affinity  whicb. 
binds  together  the  sound  and  the  sense.  Throughout  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  a  rhythmical  movement  is  clearly  discernible.  Upon 
the  conscious  recognition  of  this  principle  are  based  all  cur  concep- 
tions of  melody,  all  systems  of  intonation  and  inflection.  In  this 
dtingerous  sphere  of  poetry  he  won  a  mastery  over  the  properties  of 
verse  that  the  Troubadours  might  have  aspired  to  emulate. 

OLASSIO  EliEMENTS. 

Permit  me  next  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  classic  impress  of 
Poe*s  poetry,  its  blending  of  genius  and  culture,  and  to  the  estimation 
in  which  his  productions  are  held  in  other  lauds.  The  Athenian 
sculptor  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Grecian  art  wrought  out  his  loveliest 
conceptions  by  the  painful  processes  of  unflagging  diligence.  The 
angel  was  not  evolved  from  the  block  by  a  sudden  inspiration  or  a 
brilliant  flash  of  unpremeditated  art.  By  proceeding  upon  a  system 
coiTesponding  to  the  diatonic  scale  in  music,  the  luxuriance  of  genius 
^'as  regulated  and  directed  by  the  sober  precepts  and  decorous  gnxces 
of  formal  art.  No  finer  illustration  of  conscious  art  has  been  produced 
in  our  century  than  the  "Raven."  In  all  the  riper  productions  of 
our  poet  there  is  displayed  the  same  graceful  alliance  of  genius,  cul- 
ture, and  taste.  He  attained  a  mastery  over  the  most  diffionlt  metri- 
cal forms,  even  those  to  whose  successful  production  the  spirit  of  the 
English  tongue  is  not  congenial.  The  sonnet,  that  peculiarly  Italian 
type  of  verse  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Petrarch,  a  form  of  verse 
in  which  few  English  writers  have  succeeded,  has  been  admirably  il- 
lustrated in  Poe's  "  Zante."    Indeed,  much  of  the  acrimony,  of  his 
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criticism  arose  from  his  painful  senRitiveness  to  artistic  imperfection 
and  liis  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  beautiful.  The  Grecian  cnst  oi 
his  genius  led  to  a  pnntheiRtic  love  of  beauty  incarnated  in  palpable 
or  material  forms.  This  striving  after  sensuous  beauty  has  constituted 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  those  poets  who  were  most  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  Grecian  taste  and  spirit.  It  has  lett  its  impress  deep 
upon  the  texture  of  our  poetry,  and  many  of  its  most  silvery  sym- 
phonies owe  their  inspiration  to  this  source.  In  addition  to  the 
cliissio  element,  his  poetry  is  pervaded  by  that  magic  of  style,  that 
Rtninge  unrest  and  unreality,  those  weird  notes,  like  the  refrain  ot 
his  own  "Baven,"  **80  musical,  so  melancholy,"  which  are  traceable 
to  the  Celtic  influence  upon  our  composite  intellectual  character.  The 
quick  sensibility,  the  ethereal  temper  of  these  natural  artists,  have 
wonderfully  enlivened  the  stolid  character  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
cestors, and  much  of  the  style  and  consecutive  power  that  have  reigned 
in  English  poetry  from  the  days  of  Litjamon,  Walter  Mai>e8,  and  of 
Chaucer,  may  be  attributed  to  the  Celtic  infusion  into  the  Teutonic 
blood.  Conspicuous  examples  of  its  power  may  be  discovered  in 
Shakespeare,  in  Keats,  in  Bjtou,  and  in  Poe. 

fob's  genius. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  to  yon  the  intellectnal  character 
of  Edgar  A.  Poe  as  it  has  revealed  itself  to  me  from  the  diligent 
study  of  his  works,  and  from  many  contrasts  and  coincidences  that 
literary  histoiy  naturally  suggests.  I  have  attempted  to  show  the 
versatile  character  of  his  genius,  the  consummate  as  well  as  conscious 
art  of  his  poetry,  the  graceful  blending  of  the  creative  and  the  critical 
faculty — a  combination  perhaps  the  rarest  that  the  history  of  literatur«t 
affords — his  want  of  deference  to  prototypes  or  models,  the  chaste 
and  scholarly  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  Attic  smoothness  and  the 
Celtic  magic  of  his  style.  Much  of  what  he  has  written  may  not  pre- 
serve its  freshness  or  stand  the  test  of  critical  scrutiny  in  aftertimes, 
but  when  subjected  to  the  severest  ordeal  of  varying  fashion,  popular 
caprice,  the  *'  old  order  changing,  yielding  place  to  new,"  there  is  much 
that  will  perish  only  with  the  English  language.  The  rif>er  produc- 
tions of  Poe  have  received  the  most  enthusiastic  tributes  from  the 
sober  and  dispa.ssionate  critics  of  the  Old  WorUi  I  shall  ever  remem- 
ber the  thrill  of  grateful  appreciation  with  which  I  read  the  splendid 
eulogium  upon  the  genius  of  Poe  in  The  London  (laarierly  JiecitWf  in 
which  he  is  ranked  far  above  his  contemporaries,  aud  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  consummate  artists  of  oar  era,  potentially  the  greatest 
critic  that  ever  lived,  aud  possessing  perhaps  the  finest  ear  for  rhythm 
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that  was  ever  formed.  Yon  are  donbtless  Cbcsiliiir  with  the  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  "Raven"  upon  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
•*  Shakespeare's  daughter  and  Tennyson's  sister."  It  is  but  recently 
that  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  new  poetic  schools  has  accorded 
tn  Poe  the  preeminence  among  American  poets.  Alfred  Tennysoi* 
has  expressed  his  admiration,  who,  with  true  poetic  ken,  wus  among 
the  first  to  appreciate  tue  uureliy  and  the  delicacy  of  his  method,  and 
\ihu,  at  a  time  when  the  laureate's  fame  was  obscured  by  adverse  and 
nndiscemiug  criticism,  plainly  foresaw  the  serene  splendor  of  his 
matured  greatn csa  An  appreciative  and  generous  Englishman  has 
recently  added  to  the  treasures  of  our  literature  a  superb  edition  of 
his  works,  in  which  ample  recognition  is  accorded  to  his  rare  and 
varied  powers,  and  the  slanders  of  his  acrimonious  biographer  are  re- 
futed by  evidence  that  cannot  be  gainsayed  or  resisted.  No  reader 
of  English  periodical  literature  can  fail  to  observe  the  frequent  allu- 
sions to  his  memory',  the  numerous  tributes  to  his  genius  that  have 
appeared  in  The  Aiheiueum,  The  Academy,  the  British  quarterlies,  and 
the  translations  of  the  new  Shakespeare  Society.  Nor  is  this  lofty 
estimate  of  his  poems  confined  to  those  lands  in  which  the  English 
language  is  the  vernacular  speech  ;  it  has  extended  into  foreign  climes, 
and  aroused  appreciative  admiration  where  English  literature  is  im- 
perfectly known  and  slightly  regv\rded. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  Poe's  merits  have  found  appropriate  recognition, 
and  that  the  Poeth*  Corner  in  our  Westminster  is  rescued  from  the  un- 
grateful neglect  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  constituted  the 
just  reproach  of  our  State  and  metropolis.  I  recognize  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  poet  an  omen  of  highest 
and  noblest  import,  looking  far  beyond  the  mere  preservation  of  bia 
fame  by  the  "dull,  cold  marble"  which  marks  his  long-neglected 
gi-ave.  The  impulse  which  led  to  its  erection  coincides  in  form  and 
spirit  with  those  grand  movements  which  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
scholars  and  patriots  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America,  have  effected 
witliiu  the  past  ten  years  for  the  perpetuation  of  much  that  is  greatest 
in  the  poetry  of  the  English  tongue.  At  last  we  have  the  works  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  restored  to  their  original  purity  by  the  praiseworthy 
diligence  of  Skeats,  Furnival,  Child,  and  Bradshaw.  At  last  we  are  to 
add  to  the  golden  treasury  of  our  literature  genuine  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, in  which  the  growth  of  his  genius  and  his  art  will  bo  traced  by 
the  graceful  scholarship  and  penetrating  insight  of  Ingleby,  Tenny- 
son, Si)e(lden,  and  Simpson.  Ten  years  have  accomplished  what  cen- 
turies failed  to  achieve  in  rescuing  from  strange  and  unpardonable  in- 
difference the  masterpieces  of  our  elder  literature,  the  Sibylline  loaVc?8 
of  our  ancient  poesy.     This  graceful  marble,  fit  emblem  of  our  poeC^ 
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1R  the  expression — perhaps  nnconscioas,  Tiiidesigned,  but  noue  the 
less  effective — of  sympathy  with  this  grand  iutellectaal  movement  of 
our  era.  I  hail  these  aaspicious  omens  of  the  fatarc  of  oar  literature 
with  gratitude  and  delight  But  while  we  welcome  these  happy  in- 
dHiations,  while  we  rejoice  in  the  critical  expansion  of  oar  peerless  lit- 
emture»  let  us  not  disregard  the  solemn  injunction  conveyed  by  this 
day  s  proceedings.  While  we  pay  the  last  tributes  of  respect  to  tlie 
memory  of  him  who  alone  woii  worthy  among  American  poets  to  be 
ranked  in  that  illustrious  procession  of  bards  around  whose  names  is 
concentrated  so  much  of  the  glory  of  the  English  tongue,  from  Oliau- 
cer  to  Tennyson,  let  us  cherish  the  admonition  to  nurture  and  stimu- 
liitR  the  poetry  of  our  laud  until  it  ascend  '*  with  no  middle  flight  '* 
into  the  *'  brightest  heaven  of  invention  '*  and  the  regions  of  purest 
phantasy." 

Professor  Shepherd  was  frequently  interrupted  with  applans<^  dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  his  eloquent  address.  Poe*8  famous  poem  of  '*  The 
Kaven  '*  was  then  read  in  a  masterly  style  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Gill,  of  Bos- 
ton, after  which  the  '*  Inflammatus,"  from  the  "  Stabat  Muter  '*  of  Bos- 
eiui,  was  rendered  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Miss  Ella  Gordon  sus- 
tiioiug  the  solo  passages. 

BEMINISCENCES  OF  POE  BT  JOHN  H.  B    LATBOBE. 

John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  the 
following  address : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  announced  that  I  am  to  give 
to  this  meeting  my  '*  personal  recollectiuns"  of  the  great  poet  whose 
name  has  attracted  the  crowd  before  me.  The  inference  from  such  an 
announcement  would  be  that  my  acquaintance  was  such  as  to  enable 
mo  to  describe  him  as  one  friend  or  close  acquaintance  has  it  in  his 
power  to  describe  another.  You  may  be  surprised,  then,  when  I  say 
that  I  never  saw  Edgar  Allan  Poe  but  once,  and  that  our  interview 
did  not  last  an  hour.  Those,  therefore,  who  invited  me  to  be  pres- 
ent her 3  to-day  gave  to  my  assent  a  scope  which  was  not  justified 
by  what  I  said,  or  to  what  it  was  in  my  power  to  do.  The  opportu- 
nity is  afforded,  however,  of  narratinfr  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
our  brief  interview,  and  of  correcting  misstat 'meuts  in  regard,  as  it 
turned  oat,  to  a  not  unimportant  event  of  his  life.  In  adding  an'ac- 
count  of  what  occurred  when  we  met,  I  shall  have  excused  myself  for 
taking  the  liberty,  under  the  circumstances,  of  appearing  before  yon 
at  all. 

About  the  year  1832  there  was  a  newspapei  in  Baltimore  called  Th4 
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Saturday  VisUor — an  ephemeral  pablication,  that  aimed  at  amnsing 
its  readers  with  light  literary  productions  ratlier  than  the  news  of  the 
day.  One  of  its  efforts  was  to  produce  original  tales,  and  to  this  end 
it  offered  on  this  occasion  two  prizes,  one  for  th«5  best  story  and  the 
other  for  the  best  short  poem— one  hundreil  dollars  for  the  first  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  lant.  The  judges  a})pointed  by  the  editor  of  the 
VhiHor  were  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  l>r.  James  R  Miller  (now  de- 
ceased) and  myself,  and  accordingly  we  met,  one  pleasant  afternoon, 
in  the  back  pjurlor  of  my  house,  on  Mulberry  Street,  and  seated  round 
a  table  garnished  with  some  old  wine  and  some  good  cigars,  com* 
menced  our  critical  labors.  As  I  happoned  then  to  be  the  youngest 
of  the  three,  I  was  required  to  open  the  packages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
respectively,  and  read  the  contents.  Alongside  of  me  was  a  basket 
to  hold  what  we  might  r€>ject. 

I  remember  well  that  the  firet  production  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
prose  pile  was  in  a  woman's  hand,  written  very  distinctly,  as,  indeed, 
were  all  the  articles  submitted,  and  so  neatly  that  it  seemed  a  pity 
not  to  award  to  it  a  prize.  It  was  ruthlessly  criticised,  however,  for 
it  was  ridiculously  bad — namby-pamby  in  the  extreme — lull  of  senti- 
inent  and  of  the  school  then  known  as  the  Laura  Matilda  school. 
The  first  page  would  have  consigned  it  to  the  basket  as  our  critical 
guillotine  beheaded  it.  Ghiliantry,  however,  caused  it  to  be  read 
through,  when  in  it  went,  along  with  the  envelope  containing  the 
name  of  the  writer,  which,  of  course,  remained  unknown.  The  next 
pi.'ce  I  have  no  recollection  of,  except  that  a  dozen  lines  consigned  it 
to  th<)  basket.  I  remember  that  the  third,  perhaps  the  fourth,  produc- 
tion was  recognized  as  a  tninslation  from  the  French,  with  a  terrific  de- 
nouement. It  was  a  poor  translation,  too  ;  for,  falling  into  literal  ac- 
curacy, the  writer  had,  in  many  places,  followed  the  French  idioms. 
The  story  was  not  without  merit,  but  the  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  of  a 
translator  described  the  charge  of  Sheridan  in  the  Or'UiCy  of  being  like 
a  l>eggar  who  had  stolen  another  man's  child  and  clothed  it  in  his  own 
rags.  Of  the  remaining  productions  I  have  no  recollection.  Some 
were  condemned  after  a  few  sentences  had  been  read.  Some  were 
biid  aside  for  reconsideration — not  many.  These  last  failed  to  pass 
master  afterwards,  and  the  committee  had  about  made  up  their  minds 
thut  there  was  nothing  before  them  to  which  they  would  award  a 
prize,  when  I  noticed  a  small  quarto  bound  book  that  had  until  thou 
accidcntiiUy  e«ciipod  attention,  jwssibly  because  so  unlike,  externally, 
the  btuull-js  of  manuscript  tiiut  it  had  to  conipite  with.  Openinj^  it, 
an  envelope  with  a  motto  corrcsp()n«ling  with  one  in  the  book  appear-* 
ed,  and  we  found  that  our  prose  examination  was  still  incomplete.  lu- 
atead  of  the  common  cursive  manuscript  the  writing  was  in  Bomaa 
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cliaracters—ftn  imitation  of  printing.  I  remember  that  while  reading 
the  first  page  to  myself,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Doctor  had  Hiled  their 
ghisses  and  lit  their  cigars,  and  when  I  said  that  we  seemed  at  last  to 
have  a  prospect  of  awarding  the  prize  they  laaghed  as  though  they 
doubted  it,  and  settled  themselves  in  their  comfortable  chairs  as  I  be- 
gan to  read.  I  had  not  proceeded  f^  before  my  colleagues  became  ad 
much  interested  as  mysell  The  first  tale  tinished,  I  went  to  the  sec- 
ond, then  to  the  next,  and  did  not  stop  until  I  had  gone  through  the 
volume,  interrupted  only  by  such  exclamations  as  "  Capital  !*'  *'  £x3el- 
leut  !"  *'How  odd  P  and  the  like  from  my  companions.  There  was 
genius  in  everything  they  listened  to  ;  there  was  no  uncertain  gram- 
mar ;  no  feeble  phraseology,  no  ill-placed  punctuatiou,  no  wornout 
truisms,  no  strong  thought  elaborated  into  weakness.  Iiogic  and  im- 
agination were  combined  iu  rare  consistency.  Sometimes  the  Writer 
created  in  his  mind  a  world  of  his  own  and  then  described  it — ^a  world 
so  weird,  so  strange — 

"  Far  down  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber  ; 
Iu  the  misty  mid-region  of  Wier  ; 
Far  down  by  tlie  dank  tnrn  of  Aul^r, 
In  the  ghool-haujited  woodlwid  of  Wier." 

And  withal  so  fascinating,  so  wonderfully  graphic,  that  it  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  have  all  the  trutii  of  a  reality.  There  was  an  an- 
alysis of  complicated  facts— an  unravelling  of  circumstantial  evidence 
that  won  the  lawyer  judges— an  amount  of  accurate  Rciimtific  knowl- 
edge that  charmed  their  accomplished  colleague — a  pure  classic  dic- 
tion that  delighted  all  three. 

When  the  reading  was  completed  there  was  a  difficulty  of  choice. 
Portions  of  the  tales  were  read  again,  and  finally  the  committee  se- 
lected ''A  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle."  Oue  of  the  series  was  called  **  A 
Descent  into  the  Miielstrom,"  and  this  was  at  one  time  preferred.  I 
cannot  now  recall  the  names  of  all  the  tales.  There  must  have  been 
six  or  eight  But  all  the  circumstances  of  the  selection  ultimately 
made  have  been  so  often  since  referred  to  in  conversalion  that  my 
memory  has  been  kept  fresh,  and  I  see  my  fellow  judges  over  their 
wine  and  cigars,  iu  their  easy-chairs — both  genial,  hearty  men,  in 
pleasant  mood,  as  distinctly  now  as  though  I  were  describing  an  event 
of  yesterday. 

Having  made  the  selection  and  awarded  the  one  hundred  dollar 
prize,  not,  as  has  been  said,  most  unjustly  and  ill-naturedly,  because 
the  manuscript  was  legible,  but  because  of  the  unquestionable  genius 
and  great  originality  of  the  writer^  we  were  at  libtrty  to  open  the  en- 
velope that  identified  him,  and  there  we  found  in  the  note,  whose 
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motto  ooiresponded  with  thnt  of  the  little  rolame,  the  name,  which  1 
Bee  yon  auticipate,  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  statement  in  Dr.  Griswold's  life,  prefixed  to  the  common  edi- 
tion of  Poe's  works,  that  "it  was  unauimoQHly  decided  by  the  com<- 
mitteo  that  the  prize  shonld  be  ^ven  to  the  first  genias  ik  bo  bad  writ- 
ten legibly — ^not  another  MS.  was  unfolded,"  is  absolutely  untnie. 

Refreshed  by  this  most  nuexpected  change  in  the  character  of  the 
contiibntions,  the  committee  refilled  their  glasses  and  relit  their 
cigars,  and  the  reader  began  upon  the  poetry.  This,  although  better 
in  the  main  than  the  prose,  was  bad  enough,  and  when  we  had  gone 
more  or  less  thoroughly  over  the  pile  of  manuscript  two  pieces  only 
were  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  The  title  of  one  was  **The 
Coliseum,"  the  written  printing  of  which  told  that  it  was  Poe*8.  The 
title  of  the  other  I  have  forgotten,  but  upon  opening  the  accompanj'ing 
euTelope  we  found  that  the  author  was  Mr.  John  H.  Hewitt,  still  lir- 
iug  in  Baltimore,  and  well  known,  I  believe,  in  the  musical  world, 
both  as  a  poet  and  compoKer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  com^ 
mittee  may  not  have  been  biased  in  awarding  the  fifty  dollar  prize  to 
Mr.  Hewitt  by  the  fact  that  they  had  already  given  the  one  hundred 
dollar  prize  to  Mr.  Poe.  I  recollect,  however,  that  we  agreed  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Hewitt's  poem  deserved 
a  reward,  and  we  gave  the  smoller  prize  to  htm  with  clear  eou- 
sc'ieuces. 

I  believe  that  up  to  this  time  not  one  of  the  committee  had  ever 
St  en  Mr.  Poe,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  I  was  the  only  one  that 
had  ever  hoard  of  liim.  When  his  name  was  read  I  remembered  that 
on  one  occasion  Mi'.  Wm.  Gwynn,  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of 
Baltimore,  had  shown  me  the  very  neat  manniMsript  of  a  poem  called 
•*A1  Aaraaf,**  which  he  spoke  of  as  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  auj'- 
thiug  but  the  busineFS  of  matter-of-fact  life.  Those  of  my  hearers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  poet's  works  will  recollect  it  as  one  of  bis 
earlier  productions.  Although  Mr.  Gwynn,  being  an  admirable  law- 
yer, wfts  noted  as  the  author  of  wise  and  witty  epigrams  in  verse, 
**  Ai  Aaraaf  *'  was  not  in  his  vein,  and  what  he  said  of  the  writer  hod 
not  prepared  me  for  the  productions  before  the  committee.  His 
name,  I  am  sure,  was  not  at  the  time  a  familiar  one. 

The  next  number  of  the  Saturday  VisUor  contained  "The  MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle,"  and  announced  the  author.  My  ofQce,  in  those 
days,  was  in  the  building  still  occupied  by  the  Mechanics'  Bank,  and 
I  wtis  seated  at  my  desk  on  the  Monday  following  the  publicist  ion  of 
the  tale,  when  a  gentleman  entered  and  introduced  himself  as  the 
writer,  saying  that  he  came  to  thank  me,  as  one  of  the  committee,  fox 
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tbe  award  in  his  favor.    Of  this  interview,  the  only  one  I  ever  had 
with  Mr.  Poe,  my  reoollectiou  is  very  distinct  indeed,  and  it  requires 
but  a  small  effort  of  imagination  to  place  him  before  me  now  as  plainly 
almost  as  I  see  any  one  of  my  audience.     He  was,  if  anything,  below 
the  middle  size,  and  yet  could  not  be  dt  scribed  as  a  small  man.     His 
figure  was  remarkably  good,  and  he  carried  himself  erect  and  well,  as 
one  who  had  been  trained  to  it    He  was  dressed  in  black,  and  his 
frock  coat  was  buttoned  to  his  throat,  where  it  met  the  black  stock, 
then  almost  universally  worn.     Not  a  particle  of  white  was  visible. 
Goat,  hat,  boots  and  gloves  had  very  evidently  seen  their  best  days, 
but  so  far  as  mending  and  brushing  go,  everything  had  been  done, 
apparently,  to  make  them  presentable.  On  most  men  his  clothes  would 
have  looked  shabby  and  seedy,  but  there  was  something  about  this 
man  that  prevented  one  from  criticising  his  garments,  and  the  details 
I  have  mentioned  were  only  recalled   afterwards.     The  impression 
made,  however,  was  that  the  award  made  in  Mr.  Poe*a  favor  was  not 
inopportune.     Grentlemau  was  written  all  over  him.     His  manner  was 
easy  and  quiet,  and  although  he  came  to  return  thanks  for  what  he 
rejgorded  as  deserving  them,  there  was  nothing  obsequious  in  what  he 
said  or  did.     His  featnres  I  am  unable  to  describe  in  detail.     His 
forehead  was  high  and  remarkable  for  the  great  development  of  the 
temple.    This  wsis  the  characteiistic  of  his  head,  which  you  noticed 
at  once,  and  which  I  have  never  forgotten.    The  expression  of  his  face 
was  grave,  almost  sad^  except  when  he  was  engaged  in  conversation, 
when  it  became  animated  and  changeable.     His  voice,  I  remember, 
was  very  pleasing  in  its  tone  and  well  modulated,  almost  rhythmical, 
and  his  words  were  well  chosen  and  unhesitating.     Taking  a  seat,  we 
conversed  awhile  on  ordinary  topics,  and  he  informed  me  that  Mr. 
Kennedy,  my  colleague  in  the  committee,  on  whom  he  had  already 
called,   had  either  given,  or  promised  to  give,  him  a  letter  to  the 
SouUiem  Lilerary  Messenger,  which  he  hoped  would  procure  him  em- 
ploymeut     I  asked  him  whether  he  was  then  occupied  with  any  lite- 
rary labor.     He  replied  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  voyage  to  the  moon, 
and  at  once  went  into  a  somewhat  learned  disquisition  upon  Ihe  laws 
of  gravity,  the  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  capacities  of 
balloons,  warming  in  his  speech  as  he  proceeded.     Presently,  speak- 
ing in  the  first  pei-sou,  he  began  the  voyage,  after  describing  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements,  as  you  will  find  them  set  forth  in  one  of  his 
tales,  called  *•  The  Adventures  of  one  Hanft  Pfaal,"  and  leaving  the 
earth,  and  becoming  more  and  more  animated,  he  described  his  sen- 
sations, as  he  ascended  higher  and  higher,  until,  at  last,  he  reached 
the  point  in  space  where  the  moon's  attraction  overcame  ih&t  of  the 
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eartb,  when  there  was  a  sadden  bouleTersement  of  the  car  and  a  great 

conlasion  among  its  toiiants.  By  this  time  the  speaker  had  become 
so  excited,  spoke  ko  rapidly,  gesticalating  macb,  that  when  the  turn- 
np-side-dowu  took  place,  and  he  chipped  his  hands  and  stamped  with 
his  foot,  by  way  of  emphasis,  I  was  carried  along  with  him,  and,  for 
anght  to  the  contrary  that  I  now  remember,  may  have  fancied  myself 
the  companion  of  his  aerial  joarney.  The  climax  of  the  tale  was  the 
reversal  I  have  mentioned.  When  he  had  finished  his  description  he 
apologized  for  his  excitability,  which  he  laughed  at  himself.  The 
conversation  then  tnrned  upon  other  subjects,  and  soon  afterward  hts 
took  his  leave.  I  never  haw  him  more.  Dr.  Griswold's  statement 
**  that  Mr.  Kennedy  accompanied  him  (Poe)  to  a  clothing  store  and 
pnrchased  for  him  a  rcspeotabie  suit,  with  a  change  of  linen,  and  sent 
him  to  a  bath,"  is  a  &he<T  fabrication. 

That  I  heard  o(  him  again  and  again,  and  year  after  year,  in  com* 
mon  with  all  English  speaking  people,  more  and  more,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say — heard  of  him  in  terms  of  praise  sometimes,  sometimes  in 
terms  of  censure,  as  we  all  have  done,  luitil  now  that  he  has  passed 
away,  leaving  his  fame  behind  him,  to  last  while  our  language  lasts, 
I  have  grown  to  think  of  him  only  as  the  author  who  gave  to  the  world 
the  *•  llnven  "  and  the  *•  Bells,"  and  many  a  gem  beside  of  noble  verse; 
who  illustrated  that  power  of  the  English  tongue  in  prose  composition 
not  less  logieal  than  imaginative,  and  I  forgot  the  abuse,  whether 
with  or  without  foundation,  that  ignorance,  prejudice  or  envy  haa 
heaped  upon  his  memory.  Unfortunate  in*  the  first  biography  folio vr- 
ing  his  death,  where  the  author,  with  a  temper  difficult  to  under- 
stand, actus Uy  seemed  to  enjoy  the  depreciation  of  the  poet's  life, 
Edgar  A.  Poe  was  seen  by  a  malignant  eye,  and  his  story  was  told  by 
an  unkindly  tongue,  and  the  eiforts  since  made  by  friends  to*do  him 
jiiKtice  are  slowly  succeeding  in  demonstrating  that  there  was  in  him 
an  amount  of  good,  which,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  set  off  against 
that  which  we  must  regret  while  we  attempt  to  palliate. 

lo  Poe,  there  well  may  be  applied  the  verse  of  one  of  the  most 
gifted  of  our  poetesses,  addressed  to  a  great  name  in  a  very  different 
sphere : 

"  Tlie  moss  upon  thy  memory,  no  I 

l^ot  while  cue  note  is  rung 
Of  those  divine,  immortal  lays 

Milton  and  Sliakspcare  8i:ug  : 
Not  till  Urn  gloom  of  uight  enshroud 

The  Auglu-duxuii  tongue." 
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SEMABXS  OF  MB.    NEILSON  POE. 

After  Mr.  Latrobe  had  concluded  bis  remarks,  Mr.  Neilson  Poe,  Sr., 
a  coiuin  of  the  poet,  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Elhott. 

Mr.  Foe,  upon  being  introduced,  said  the  relatives  of  the  lat«  poet 
would  indeed  be  wanting  in  sensibility,  as  well  as  gratitude,  if  they 
let  this  occasion  pass  without  some  acknowledgment  of  their  special 
obligation  to  those  who  have  reared  the  memorial  soon  to  be  un- 
veiled over  the  grave  of  their  kinsman.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
Cain  be  indifferent  to  the  increasing  famo  of  one  whose  ancestry  is 
common  to  themBelves,  and  who  share  his  blood.  Tiiey  cannot  but 
look  with  gratification  at  the  fact  tliat  the  imputations  on  the  personal 
chiiracter  of  Poe,  which  envy  has  invented  and  malice  maguitied,  chu 
now,  under  a  closer  investigation  and  an  impartial  criticism,  be  judged 
with  charity  and  justice.  Personal  animosity  may  have  created  elan 
ders  which  a  kindlier  spirit  is  now  rejecting,  and  the  good  and  nobia 
traits  of  character  of  the  dead  are  being  recognized  by  an  impartial 
public. 

AT  TBZ  OBATS. 

Those  present  then  repaired  to  Westminster  Churchyard,  where 
all  that  is  mortal  of  Poe  reposes.  The  remains  hare  been  removed 
from  their  first  resting-place,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  lot,  to  the 
corner  of  Fayette  and  Greene  streets,  where  the  monument  now  cov- 
ering the  grave  can  be  seen  from  Fayette  iStreoL 

While  the  Philharmonic  Society  rendered  the  following  dirge,  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Fullerton,  of  Baltimore,  known 
in  the  literary  world  under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Violet  Fuller,'* 
the  Committee  on  the  Memorial  and  others  gathered  around  the  mon- 
ument 

Softly  aUsep,  softly  aleep. 
Bleep  in  thy  lowly  bed. 
Sleep,  ■'•eep  Id  Blumbers  deep. 
Waked  not  by  airtlily  tread. 
Over  tby  grave  let  tlie  wiU  winds  moaD. 
Under  thia  fair  memorial  atone, 
Puet,  thou  sluiubereet  well, 
▲11  thy  sorrows  o'er,  aleep  for  evermore,  sleep  I 

Peace  and  rest,  peace  and  rest, 

O  I  weary  soul  bo  thine  ; 
Beat,  rest,  in  earth's  cool  breasi, 

Sheltered  from  storm  and  shine. 
Darkueiis  no  more  obscures  thy  way. 
Out  of  the  night  eternal  day 
Beams  forth  with  power  divine. 
Ail  thy  sorrows  o'er,  sleep  for  evermore,  sleep  1 


«Ut  the  poe  memoeial. 

The  (lii*ge  is  au  adapUitioii  of  Tennyson's  *•  Sweet  and  Low,**  bj 
Mrs.  Failerton.  Prof.  Elliott  and  Miss  liice  removed  the  muslin  in 
which  the  memorial  was  veiled  while  the  dirge  was  being  snng,  and 
the  memorial  was  then  for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  gaze  of  thd 
public.  The  monument  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  composed  of  ivy, 
and  another  of  lilies  and  evergi-eens.  After  the  dirge,  Mr.  William  F. 
Gill,  of  Boston,  recited  Poe*s  poem,  '*  Annabel  Lee,"  and  Mrs.  Dille« 
luiut,  a  former  school  teacher,  selections  from  **  The  Bells."  This 
concluded  the  exercises,  and  the  throng  which  had  collected  in  the 
gniveyard  came  forward  to  view  the  monument. 

During  the  exercises  a  large  throng  was  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fi\yette  and  Q-reene  streets,  unable  to  gain  admission  to  the  Female 
fligh  School  or  the  churchyard. 

THE  MONUMENT. 

The  monument  is  of  the  pedestal  form,  and  is  eight  feet  high  ;  the 
surbase  is  of  Woodstock  granite,  and  six  feet  square,  the  balance  be- 
ing of  Italian  marble.  The  pedestal  has  an  Attic  base  three  feet  ten 
inches  square  ;  the  die  block  is  a  cube  three  feet  square  and  three  feet 
two  inches  high,  relieved  on  each  face  by  a  square-projectiug  and  pol- 
ished plane,  the  upper  angles  of  which  are  broken  and  filled  with  a 
carved  rosette.  On  the  front  panel  is  the  bas-relief  bust  of  the  poet, 
modelled  by  Frederick  Volck  from  a  photograph  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Neilson  Poe.  The  other  panel  contains  an  inscription  of  the  dates  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  Poe.  The  die  block  is  surmounted  by  a  bold 
and  graceful  frieze  and  cornice  four  feet  square,  broken  on  each  face 
in  the  centre  by  a  segment  of  a  circle.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  at 
the  angles  by  richly  carved  acanthus  leavt'E^  and  in  the  centre  by  a 
lyre  crowned  with  laurel.  The  whole  ia  capped  by  a  blocking  three 
feet  square,  cut  to  a  low  pyramidal  form.  The  monument  is  simple 
and  chaste,  and  strikes  more  by  graceful  outline  than  by  crowding 
with  unmeaning  ornament.  It  was  designed  by  Geo.  A.  Frederick, 
architect,  and  built  by  Col.  Hugh  Sisson. 

A  TRIBUTE  TBOM  THB  STAOB. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  the  placing  upon  the  mon- 
ument of  a  large  wreath  of  flowers,  made  up  principally  of  camelias, 
lilies  and  tea  roses.  Together  with  this  was  deposited  a  floral  tribute 
in  the  shape  of  a  raven,  made  from  black  immortelles.  The  large  pe- 
tals of  the  lilies  suggested  the  **  bells"  immortalized  by  Poe's  genius, 
the  significance  of  the  other  emblems  being  obvious.  These  were  trib- 
utes from  the  company  at  Ford's  Grand  Opera  House,  Mrs.  Gernion 
being  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  them  up.  Poe's  mother  had 
been  an  actress  at  HolHduy  Street  Theatre,  which  fact  had  been  pre- 
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serred  in  the  traditions  of  the  stage  and  had  something  to  do  with  in- 
spiring this  tribute. 

lOIHOBIAIi  BUOOBSTIONS. 

The  inscriptions  npon  the  monument  have  yet  [1875]  to  be  deter- 
mined npoii.  Various  suggestions  have  been  received,  among  them 
that  from  the  poet  Longfellow,  read  as  a  portion  of  the  exercises. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  Huggested  the  following,  taken  from  Foe's 
verses,  **  To  One  in  Paradise  :*' 

"  Ah,  dream  too  brigbt  to  last' 
Ah,  starry  hope,  that  didst  arise 
Bat  to  be  overcast." 

James  Bussell  Lowell,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Bice,  has  recommended 
that  some  passage  from  Foe's  works  be  selected  in  allusion  to  the  sell- 
caused  wretchedness  of  his  life,  and  suggests  the  stanza  of  the  Baven, 
beginning,  "An  unhappy  master,"  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  verKC.  To- 
gether with  this,  he  recommends  a  selection  expressing  the  peculiar 
musical  quality  of  Foe's  genius,  and  suggests  a  verse  of  the  **  Hauuted 
Palace,"  beginning  :  **  And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing." 

In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  venerable  poet  Bryant  for- 
niflhea  the  following  as  a  suitable  inscription  ; 

If 

iSDOAB    Allan    Fob 

Author  of  the  Baven 

And  other  poems, 

And  of  various  works  of  fiction, 

Distinguished  alike 

For  originality  in  the  conception, 

Skill  iu  word  painting, 

And  power  over  the  minu  of  the  reader, 

The  Public  School  Teachers 

Of  Baltimore, 

Admirers  of  his  genius. 

Have  erected  this  monument. 


POEMS  AND  ESSAYS, 


THE  POETIC  PRlNCirLE. 
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In  speaking  of  the  Poetic  Principle,  I  have  no  design  to  be 
either  thorough  or  profound.  While  discussing,  very  much  at 
random,  the  essentiality  of  what  we  call  Poetry,  my .  princi:>al 
purpose  will  be  to  cite  for  consideration,  some  few  of  those  minor 
English  or  American  poems  which  best  suit  my  own  taste,  or 
which,  upon  my  own  ftuicy,  have  loft  the  most  definite  impres- 
sion. By  "  minor  poems"  I  mean,  of  coui'se,  poems  of  little 
length.  And  here,  in  the  beginning,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  principle,  which,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  h^is  always  had  its  influence  in  my  own 
critical  estimate  of  the  poem.  I  hold  that  a  long  poem  does  not 
exist.  I  maintain  that  the  phrase,  ^^  a  long  poem,''  is  simply  a 
flat  contradiction  in  terms. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  a  poem  deserves  its  title  only  inas- 
much iis  it  excites,  by  elevating  the  soul.  The  value  of  the  poem 
is  in  the  ratio  of  this  elevating  excitement.  But  all  excitements 
are,  through  a  psychal  necessity,  transient.  That  degree  of  ex 
citement  which  would  entitle  a  poem  to  be  so  called  at  all,  cannot 
be  sustained  throughout  a  composition  of  any  great  length.  After 
the  lapse  of  half  an  hour,  at  the  very  utmost,  it  flags — fails — a 
revulsion  ensues — and  then  the  poem  is,  in  efiect,  and  in  fact,  no 
longer  such. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  have  found  difficulty  in  recon- 
eiling  the  critical  dictum  that  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  is  to  oe  de- 
voutly admired  throughout,  with  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
iDauitaining  for  it,  duiing  perusal,  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  which 
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tliat  critical  dictam  would  demand.  This  great  work,  in  f^ict,  it 
to  be  regarded  as  poetical,  only  when,  losing  sight  of  that  vital 
requisite  in  all  works  of  Art,  Unity,  we  view  it  merely  as  a 
series  of  minor  j)oems.  If,  to  preserve  its  Unity — its  totality  of 
effect  or  impression — we  read  it  (:is  would  be  necessary)  at  a  sin- 
^h»  sitting,  the  result  is  but  a  constant  alternation  of  excitement 
and  depression.  After  a  pjissage  of  what  we  feel  to  bo  true  poe- 
try, there  follows,  inevitably,  a  passage  of  platitude  which  no 
critical  pre-judgment  can  force  us  to  admire ;  but  if,  upon  com- 
pleting the  work,  we  read  it  again  ;  omitting  the  first  book — that 
is  to  say,  commencing  with  the  second — we  shall  be  surprised  at 
now  finding  that  admirable  which  we  before  condemned — that 
damnable  wliich  we  had  previously  so  much  admired.  It  follows 
from  all  this  that  the  ultimate,  aggregate,  or  absolute  effect  of 
even  the  best  epic  under  the  sun,  is  a  nullity  : — and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  fact. 

In  regard  to  the  Iliad,  we  have,  if  not  positive  proof,  at  least 
very  good  reason,  for  believing  it  intended  as  a  series  of  lyrics ; 
but,  granting  the  epic  intention,  I  can  say  only  that  the  work  is 
based  in  an  imperfect  sense  of  Art.  The  modern  epic  is,  of  the 
suppositious  ancient  model,  but  an  inconsiderate  and  blindfold 
imitation.  But  the  day  of  these  artL>Lic  anomalies  is  over.  H 
at  any  time,  any  very  long  poem  were  popular  in  reality — which 
1  doubt — it  is  at  least  clear  that  no  very  long  poem  will  ever  be 
popular  again. 

That  the  extent  of  a  poetical  work  is,  ceteris  paribus,  the  mea- 
sure of  its  merit,  seems  undoubtedly,  when  we  thus  state  it,  a 
proposition  sufficiently  absurd — ^yet  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  the 
quarterly  lleviews.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing  in  mere  sizef 
al)stractlv  considered — there  can  be  nothinij  in  mere  bulk,  so  far  as  a 
volume  is  concerned,  which  has  so  continuously  elicited  admira- 
tion from  these  saturnine  pain])hK>ts!  A  mountiiin,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  mere  sentiment  of  physical  magnitude  which  it  conveys, 
docs  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime — but  no  man  is  im- 
pressed after  ^//w fashion  by  the  material  grandeur  cfeven  "The 
Columbiad."  Even  the  Quarterlies  have  not  instructed  us  to  be 
so  impressed  by  it.  As  yet,  they  have  not  iusiated  on  our  esti- 
mating Lamartiue  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  Pollock  bv  the  pound — 
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but  what  else  are  we  to  ivfer  from  their  continual  prating  about 
"sustained  elFort?'*  If,  by  "sustained  eftbrt,"  any  liltle  i2;entlc- 
nian  has  accomplished  an  ej^ic,  lot  us  frankly  commend  him  for 
the  ofFort — if  this  indeed  be  a  thinnf  commendable — but  let  us 
forbear  praising  the  epic  on  the  eftbrt's  account.  Jt  is  to  be  hoped 
that  common  sense,  in  the  time  to  come,  will  prefer  deciding  upon 
a  work  of  Art,  rather  by  tlie  impression  it  makes — by  the  eilVct 
it  produces — than  by  the  time  it  took  to  impress  the  effect,  or  by 
the  amount  of  "sustained  effort"  which  had  been  found  neces- 
sary in  effecting  the  impression.  The  fact  is,  that  perseverance 
is  one  thing  and  genius  quite  another — nor  can  all  the  Quarter- 
lies in  Christendom  confound  them.  By-and-by,  this  proposition, 
with  many  which  I  have  been  just  urging,  will  be  received  as  self- 
evident.  In  the  meantime,  by  being  generally  condemned  aa 
falsities,  they  will  not  be  essentially  damaged  as  truths. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  a  poem  may  be  improperly 
brief.  Undue  brevity  degenerates  into  mere  epigrammatisra.  A 
very  short  poem,  while  now  and  then  producing  a  brilliant  or 
vi\nd,  never  produces  a  profound  or  enduring  effect.  There  must 
be  the  steady  pressing  down  of  the  stamp  upon  the  wax.  De 
B^ranger  has  wrought  innumerable  things,  pungent  and  spirit- 
stirring  ;  but,  in  general,  tliey  have  been  too  imponderous  to 
stamp  themselves  deeply  into  the  public  attention  ;  and  thus,  as 
BO  many  feathers  of  fancy,  have  been  blown  aloft  only  to  be  whis- 
tled down  the  wind. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  undue  brevity  in  depress- 
ing a  poem — in  keeping  it  out  of  the  popular  view — is  afforded 
by  the  following  exquisite  little  Serenade ; 

I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  t)i<*  first  sweet  .*lrcp  of  nijjht 
When  tlie  wiruU  are  brcathii)2:  low, 

And  the  stars  are  sliinlnj]^  bright. 
I  arist!  from  ihvanis  of  tht'e, 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Ha>«  Itt'l  me — who  knows  liow  ? — 

To  tliy  clmniber-wiiulow,  sweet  I 

The  wandorini^  airs  tlu'v  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silt-tit  stream — 
The  elmmpak  (Kh)rs  fail 

Like  swout  thoughts  in  a  dream '. 
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Hie  iu<^htingiile*«  complainti 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  tliine, 

O,  beloved  as  thou  art! 

0,  lift  me  from  the  gmss  I 

I  (lie,  I  faint,  I  fail  I 
Let  tliy  love  in  ki.^sits  raio 

On  my  lipd  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  i^  cold  and  white,  alas  I 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fiist : 
Oh  I  pres.i  it  close  to  thine  ai^ii]. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last  1 

Very  few,  perhaps,  are  familiar  with  these  lines — ^yet  no 
less  a  poet  than  Shelley  is  their  author.  Their  warm,  jel 
delicate  and  ethereal  imagination  will  be  appreciated  by  all — 
but  by  none  so  thoroughly  as  by  him  who  has  himself  arisen  from 
sweet  dreams  of  one  beloved,  to  bathe  in  the  aromatic  air  of  a 
southern  midsummer  night. 

One  of  the  finest  poems  by  Willis — the  very  best,  in  my 
opinion,  which  he  has  ever  written — ^lias,  no  doubt,  through  thia 
same  defect  of  undue  brevity,  been  kept  back  from  its  proper  po« 
dtion,  not  less  in  the  critical  than  in  the  popular  view. 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broailway, 
Twsw  near  the  twilight-tide — 
And  sluwlv  there  a  ladv  fsiir 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  wftlkd  she;  but,  viewlessly, 
Wadk'd  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  chann'd  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 

And  Honor  charm'd  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  hM>ked  kuid  on  her, 

And  call'd  hur  g^od  as  fair — 
For  all  irml  ever  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  Ixjanties  rare 

From  lovers  warm  juid  true — 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold. 

And  the  rich  C4une  not  to  woo- 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  tlie  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  wa*^  one  more  fiur— 

A  slight  girl,  lilyiJale; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail — 
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TVixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walk'd  forlorn. 
And  uotliing  could  avaiU 

No  mercv  now  can  clear  her  brow 

Fur  this  world's  pence  tr>  pray  ; 
For,  a.-*  love's  wild  prayer  di-solved  in  air, 

Her  woman's*  heart  gave  way  I— 
But  the  sin  forgiven  bv  Christ  in  Ueavea 

By  Doan  is  cursed  af  way  1 

In  this  composition  we  find  it  difficult  to  recognise  tho  Willid 
WHO  has  written  so  many  mere  "  verses  of  society."  The  linea 
Rre  not  only  richly  ideal,  but  full  of  energy  ;  while  they  breathe 
an  earnestness — an  evident  sincerity  of  sentiment — for  which  we 
look  in  vain  throughout  all  the  other  works  of  this  author. 

While  the  epic  mania — while  the  idea  that,  to  merit  in  poetry, 
prolixity  is  indispensaMe — has,  for  some  yc^ars  past,  been  gradu- 
ally dying  out  of  the  public  mind,  by  mere  dint  of  its  own  absur- 
dity— we  find  it  succeeded  by  a  heresy  too  palpably  false  to  be 
long  tolerated,  but  one  which,  in  the  brief  period  it  has  already 
endured,  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  more  in  the  corrup- 
tion of  our  Poetical  Literature  than  all  its  other  enemies  combined. 
I  jdlude  to  the  heresy  of  The  Didactic,  It  has  been  assumed, 
tacitly  and  avowedly,  directly  and  indirectly,  that  the  ultimate  | 
object  of  all  Poetry  is  Truth.  Every  po<nn,  it  is  said,  should  in-  y 
culcate  a  moral ;  and  by  this  moral  is  the  poetical  merit  of  the  I 
work  to  be  adjudged.  We  Americans  especial Ij'  have  patronized  « 
this  ha])py  idea ;  and  we  Bostonians,  very  especially,  have  de- 
veloped it  in  full.  We  have  taken  it  into  our  h(»ads  that  to  write 
a  poem  simply  for  the  poem's  sake,  and  to  acknowledge  such  to 
have  been  our  design,  would  be  to  confess  ourselves  radically  want- 
ing in  the  true  Poetic  dignity  and  force  : — but  the  simple  fact  is, 
that,  would  we  but  permit  oui-selves  to  look  into  our  own  souls, 
we  should  immediately  there  discover  that  under  the  sun  there 
neither  exists  nor  can  exist  any  work  more  thoroughly  dignified- 
more  supremely  noble  than  this  very  poem — this  poem  per  m— 
this  poem  which  is  a  poem  and  nothing  more — this  poem  written 
solely  for  the  poem's  sake. 

With  as  deep  a  reverence  for  the  True  as  ever  inspired  the 
bosom  of  man,  I  would,  nevertheless,  limit,  in  some  measure,  ita 
modes  of  inculciitioQ.     I  would  Hmit  to  enforce  them.     I  would 
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of  supernal  Beauty  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  here  this  sublinfie  end 
IS,  now  and  then,  attained  in  fact.  We  are  often  made  to  feel, 
witli  a  shivering  delight,  that  from  an  earthly  harp  are  stricken 
notes  which  cannot  have  been  unfamiliar  to  the  anofels.  And  thus 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  union  of  Poetry  with  Music 
in  its  popular  sense,  we  shall  find  the  widest  field  for  the  Poet'c 
development.  The  old  Bards  and  Minnesingers  had  advantage?, 
which  we  do  not  possess — and  Thomas  Moore,  singing  his  own 
songs,  was,  in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  perfecting  them  as  poems. 
\  To  recapitulate,  then  : — I  would  define,  in  brief,  the  Poetry  of 
I  words  as  The  Rtjthnical  Creation  of  Beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  ia 
Taste.  With  the  Intellect  or  with  the  Conscience,  it  has  oul} 
collateral  relations.  Unless  incidentally,  it  has  no  concern  what- 
ever either  with  Duty  or  with  Truth. 

A  few  words,  however,  in  explanation.  That  pleasure  which 
is  at  once  the  most  pure,  the  most  elevatmg,  and  the  most  intense, 
is  derived,  I  maintain,  from  the  contemj)lation  of  the  Beautiful. 
In  the  contemplation  of  Beauty  we  alone  find  it  possible  lo  attain 
I  that  pleasurable  elevation,  or  excitement,  of  the  soul^  which  wo 
recognise  as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  so  easily  distin- 
guished from  Truth,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  jr 
from  Passion,  which  is  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  I  make 
Beauty,  therefore — using  ^he  word  as  inclusive  of  tlie  sublime — I 
make  Beauty  the  province  of  the  poem,  simply  because  it  is  an 
obvious  rule  of  Art  that  cfTects  should  be  made  to  spring  as  di- 
rectly as  possible  from  their  causes  : — no  one  as  yet  having  been 
weak  enough  to  deny  that  the  peculiar  elevation  in  question  is  at 
least  7nost  readily  attainable  in  the  poem.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, however,  that  the  incitements  of  Passion,  or  the  precepts  of 
Duty,  or  even  the  lessons  of  Truth,  may  not  be  introduced  into  a 
poem,  and  with  advantage ;  for  they  may  subserve,  incidentally, 
in  various  ways,  the  general  purposes  of  the  work  : — but  the  true 
artist  will  always  contrive  to  tone  them  down  in  proper  subjection 
to  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  real  essence  oi 
the  poem. 

I  cannot  better  introduce  the  few  poems  which  I  shall  present 
for  your  consideration,  than  by  the  citation  of  the  Proem  to  Mr* 
Longfellow's  '*  Waif*'  ; 
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Thr  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  Eagle  in  his  flight 

I  see  the  lights  of  tlie  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  Iniflt, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me. 

That  my  m)ii1  cannot  resist ; 

A  feeling  of  madness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  Mirrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Gome,  read  to  me  some  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 
That  shall  soothe  this  re'*tle.«8  feeling. 

And  banijih  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Ifot  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  i^ublime, 
"Whose  distant  f(K>tsteps  eclio 

Through  the  corridors  of  time. 

For.  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

'I'heir  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  ami  endeavor ; 

And  to-night  I  long  for  rest 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  hesri, 
As  sliowers  fnjni  the  clouds  of  summer, 

Or  tears  fn>m  the  eyelid:^  start ; 

Who  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 
sun  heard  in  his  poul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Sneh  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Tlien  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice. 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  bcuutv  of  thv  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  muaic^ 

And  the  care««,  that  infest  the  day. 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

With  no  great  range  of  iiuagi nation,  these  lines  have  beew 
}U6tlj  admired  for  their  delicacy  of  expression.  Some  of  the  \m* 
ages  are  very  effective.     Nothing  can  be  better  than — 
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-The  bards  sublime, 


Who-e  distant  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  coiriiloivs  of  Time. 

Th(*  idea  of  the  last  quartrain  is  also  very  effective.  The  poem, 
CI  tlie  whole,  however,  is  chietly  to  be  admired  tor  the  graceful 
hi^OHciauce  of  its  metre,  so  well  in  accordance  with  the  character 
of  the  sentiment'*,  and  especially  for  the  eane  of  the  general  man- 
ner. This  "  ease,"  or  naturalness,  in  a  literary  style,  it  has  long 
been  the  fashion  to  ri'gard  as  ease  in  aj)j>earauce  alone — as  a 
point  of  real.y  difficult  attainment.  But  not  so  : — a  natural  man- 
ner is  difficult  oidy  to  him  who  should  never  meddle  with  it — to 
the  unnatural.  It  is  but  the  result  of  writinir  with  the  under- 
standing, or  with  the  instinct,  that  the  tOTie,  incom])osition,  should 
always  be  that  which  the  mass  of  mankind  would  adopt — and 
must  perpetually  vary,  of  course,  with  the  occasion.  The  author 
who,  after  the  fashion  of  "  The  North  Americjin  Keview,"  should 
bj.',  upon  all  occiisions,  merely  **  quiet,"  must  necessarily  uj)on 
numi/  occasions,  be  simply  silly,  or  stupid  ;  and  has  no  more  right 
to  be  considered  "easy,"  or  "natural,"  than  a  Cockney  ex qui^ite, 
or  than  the  sleeping  Beauty  in  the  wax-works. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Bryant,  none  has  so  !nuch  im- 
pressed me  as  the  one  which  he  entitles  "June.*'  I  q  lote  only 
ft  Dortion  of  it : 

4 

There,  through  tlie  long,  lunr^  summer  liours, 

TIh*  golden  light  shouM  lit;, 
And  thick,  voting  herbs  anil  groups  of  flowers 

Stand  in  tlieir  iHUutv  bv. 
Tlie  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  lovo-tnle,  close  be.  ide  my  cell; 

The  idle  butterllv 
Sliould  rest  him  there,  and  there  Ix'  heard 
The  housewife-bee  and  humming  bud. 

And  what,  if  cheerful  sljouts,  ^tnoon, 

Come,  from  the  villiiii:e  sent, 
Or  .-:ong?*  (►f  maids,  beneath  the  m<X)n, 

AVith  fairv  lau'diter  bliMit  ? 
And  what  if,  in  tlie  e\(f.iii ;  ^'ght, 
BetroTlied  lovers  walk  in  >-i^''at 

Of  my  low  monuiuent  i 
T  would  the  lovely  scene  around 
Migiit  know  no  sadJer  signt  nor  soiuid 

J  know,  I  know  I  should  not  .^ee 
The  scasion's  glorious  bhow, 
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f^or  would  its  brighti'.c9s  shine  for  me. 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow ; 
But  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep, 
The  friendu  I  lt)ve  snoirfd  come  to  weep, 

They  might  not  h;iste  to  go. 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  and  liglit,  and  bloora 
Should  keep  then4  lingering  by  my  tomb. 

I'hese  to  tlieir  <(often'd  hearts  should  bear 

The  thought  of  what  ha.s  been. 
And  Bpeak  of  one  who  cannot  share 

The  gladness  ot  tlie  scene  ; 
Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hilU, 

Is — that  his  grave  is  green ; 
And  deeply  would  tlieir  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  ::gain  his  hving  voice. 

The  rylithmical  flow,  here,  is  even  voluptuous — nothing  could 
be  more  melodious.  The  poem  has  always  aflected  me  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  The  intense  melancholy  which  seems  to  well 
up,  perforce,  to  the  surface  of  all  the  poet's  cheerful  sayings  about 
his  grave,  we  find  thrilling  us  to  the  soul — wliile  there  is  the  trti- 
est  poetic  elevation  in  the  thrill.  The  impression  left  is  one  of  a 
pleasurable  sadness.  x\nd  if,  in  the  remaining  compositions  wliicli 
I  shall  introduce  to  you,  there  be  more  or  less  of  a  similar  tone 
always  apparent,  let  me  remind  you  that  (how  or  why  we  know 
not)  this  certain  taint  of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected  with  all 
the  higher  manifestations  of  true  Bi^auty.     It  is,  uevertheless, 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain. 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  tiie  raui. 

The  taint  of  which  I  speak  is  clearly  j)ercej)tible  even  in  a  poem 
80  full  of  brilliancy  and  spirit  as  the  "  Health"  of  Edward  Coat 

Pinkney : 

I  fill  this  Clip  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seemiufi^  jjaragon ; 
To  whom  the  Ix'tter  elements 

And  kindly  stars  have  given 
A  form  so  fiiir,  that,  like  the  air, 

*Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaveu. 

Her  every  tone  is  music*s  own, 

Like  tha«ie  of  morning  birds, 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
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I'he  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lii)8  eacli  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burdeu'd  bne 

Forth  is«ue  from  tlie  roee. 

AftectioDs  are  as  thoughts  to  her, 

The  meaMiri's  of  her  hours ; 
Her  feelings  have  Uie  fnigrancy, 

The  fredhiieus  of  young  flowers  *, 
And  lovely  passions,  clianging  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  apj^ears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns, — 

The  idol  of  past  years  I 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  Bound  must  long  remain ; 
But  memory,  sudi  sla  mine  of  her, 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  ni«^h  my  latest  bigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hers. 

I  fill'd  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon — 
Her  health  1  anu  would  on  earth  there  sioodi 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 
That  hfe  might  be  all  poetiy, 

And  wearinesa  a  name. 

U  was  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  have  been  born  loo  fai 
it^uth.  Had  he  been  a  New  Englander,  it  is  probable  that  h« 
would  have  been  ranked  as  the  first  of  American  lyrists,  by  that 
magnanimous  cabal  which  has  so  long  controlled  the  destinies  of 
American  Letters,  in  conducting  the  thing  called  "  The  North 
American  Review."  Tlie  poem  just  cited  is  especially  beautiful ; 
but  the  poetic  elevation  which  it  induces,  we  must  refer  chiefly  to 
our  sympathy  in  the  poet's  enthusiasm.  We  pardon  his  hyper- 
boleg  for  the  evident  earnestness  with  which  they  are  uttered. 

It  was  by  no  means  my  design,  however,  to  expatiate  npon 
the  fnerits  of  what  I  should  read  you.  These  will  necessarily 
«peak  for  themselves.  Boccalini,  in  his  "  Advertisements  from 
Parnassus,"  tells  us  that  Zoilus  once  presented  Apollo  a  very  caus- 
tic criticism  upon  a  very  admirable  book : — whereupon  the  god 
asked  him  for  the  beauties  of  the  work.  He  replied  that  he  only 
busied  himself  about  the  errors.     On  hearing  this,  Apollo,  hand- 
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ing  him  a  sack  of  anwiDnowed  wheat,  bade  him  pick  out  all  the 
Hvaff  for  his  reward. 

Now  this  fable  answers  very  well  as  a  hit  at  the  critics — but  1 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  god  was  in  the  right.  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  true  limits  of  the  critical  duty  are  not 
grossly  misunderstood.  Excellence,  in  a  poem  especially,  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  axiom,  which  need  only  be  properly 
pw/,  to  become  self-evident.  It  is  not  excellence  if  it  require  to  be 
demonstrated  as  such  : — and  thus,  to  point  out  too  particularly  the 
merits  of  a  work  of  Art,  is  to  admit  that  they  are  not  meiits 
altosfether. 

Among  the  "  Melodies"  of  Thomas  Moore,  is  one  whose  distin- 
guished character  as  a  poem  proper,  seems  to  have  been  singular- 
ly left  out  of  view.  I  allude  to  his  lines  beginning — **  Come  rest 
in  this  bosom."  The  intense  energy  of  their  expression  is  not  sui- 
passed  by  anything  in  Byron.  There  are  two  of  the  lines  in 
which  a  sentiment  is  conveyed  that  embodies  the  all  in  all  of  the 
divine  passion  of  Love — a  sentiment  which,  perhaps,  has  found  ita 
echo  in  more,  and  in  more  pas^sionate,  human  hearts  than  any 
other  single  sentiment  ever  embodied  in  words : 

Come,  reat  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  d«er, 

Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  ihy  home  is  still  here ; 

Her«  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast, 

And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last 

Oh  1  what  was  love  made  for,  if 't  is  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  tonnent,  through  glory  and  shame  * 
1  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt 's  in  that  heart, 
1  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art 

Tliou  liast  caird  mc  thv  Angel  in  moments  of  bliss. 
And  thy  Angel  I'll  be,  mid  the  horrors  of  this, — 
Tlirougn  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  step."^  to  pursue, 
And  shield  thee,  and  save  ^ee, — or  perish  tliere  too  1 

It  has  been  the  fasliion,  of  late  days,  to  deny  Moore  Imagination, 
while  granting  him  Fancy — a  distinction  originating  with  Cole- 
ridge— than  whom  no  man  more  fully  comprehended  the  groat 
powers  of  Moore.  The  fact  is,  that  the  fancy  of  this  poet  so  far 
piedominat43S  over  all  his  other  faculties,  and  over  the  fancy  of  all 
other  men,  as  to  have  induced,  very  naturally,  the  idea  that  Ik?  la 
fanciful  only.  But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Never  wjis 
»  grosser  wrong  done  the  fame  of  a  true  poet.     In  the  compass  of 
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tbo  English  language  I  can  call  to  mind  no  poem  more  profound 
ly — more  wierdiy  hnaginativey  in  the  best  sense,  tliaii  the  liuea 
commencing — "  I  would  I  were  by  that  dim  lake'' — which  are  the 
composition  of  Thomas  Moore.     I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
remember  them. 

One  of  the  noblest — and,  speaking  of  Fancy,  one  of  the  mc8l 
singularly  fanciful  of  modern  poets,  was  Thomas  Ilootl.  His  **  Fail 
lues"  had  always,  for  me,  an  inexpressible  charm : 

O  Baw  ve  not  fair  Tnes  ? 

She's  gone  iuto  the  West, 
To  dazzle  wlien  the  8un  is  down, 

And  rob  the  world  of  ic«t : 
She  took  our  diiylight  with  her, 

The  smiles  tliat  wo  love  best, 
With  morning  blushes  on  her  cheek. 

And  pearU  upon  her  breast 

0  turn  agair^,  fair  luea, 
Before  the  fall  of  ni<i:ht. 

For  fear  the  moon  should  shine  alone^ 

And  stars  um  ivall'd  bright ; 
And  blessed  will  the  lover  be 

That  walks  beneath  their  light, 
And  breathes  tlie  love  against  tliy  cheek 

I  dare  not  even  write  1 

Would  I  had  been,  fair  Ines, 

That  gallant  cavalier. 
Who  rode  so  gaily  by  thy  side. 

And  whisper'd  tliee  so  netu" ! 
Were  there  no  Unmy  dames  at  home^ 

Or  no  true  lovers  here, 
That  he  should  cros^  the  seas  to  wio 

The  dearesL  of  the  deai- ! 

1  saw  thee,  lovely  Inea, 

Descend  uloii^  the  .shore, 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen, 

And  banners  wav'd  before ; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidens  gay, 

And  snowy  plumes  they  wore ; 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  dream, 

— If  it  had  been  no  more  I 

Alas,  alas,  fair  Tncs, 

She  went  qway  with  s^iig. 
With  Music  waitifig  on  her  steps, 

And  shoutings  of  the  throng; 
But  some  were  sad  and  felt  no  mirth. 

But  only  Mu-^ic's  wrong, 
\n.  sounds  that  sang  Farewi'll,  FareweU, 

To  ber  you've  loved  so  long. 
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Farewell,  farewell,  fair  Inea, 

That  vessel  never  bore 
So  fair  a  lady  on  ita  deck. 

Nor  danced  so  light  before, — 
Alas  for  pleasure  on  the  sea, 

And  sorrow  on  the  shore  I 
The  smile  that  blessed  one  lover^s  heart 

Has  broken  many  more. 


"  Tlie  HaniLted  House,"  by  the  same  author,  is  one  of  the  truest 
poems  ever  written — one  of  the  truest — one  of  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable— One  of  the  most  thoroughly  artistic,  l)oth  in  its  theme 
and  in  its  execution.  It  is,  moreover,  powerfully  ideal — ^imagma- 
tive.  I  regret  that  its  length  renders  it  unsuitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Lecture.  In  place  of  it,  permit  me  to  offer  the 
Hnivei-sally  appreciated  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  * 


One  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate, 
Gone  U>  her  death  I 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care ;  — -^ 
FashionM  so  slenderly. 
Toung,  and  so  fair  ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  oonstaotly 
Drips  from  her  rlothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing. — 

Touch  her  not  scornfully ; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly  ; 
Not  of  the  stains  o^  her, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now,  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  nndutifnl ; 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  loTt  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  Eve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lipH  of  hers 
Oozing  so  clammily. 


Loop  up  her  tresses 
hRcaped  from  the  comb. 
Her  fa'.r  auburn  tresses  ; 
Wliilst  wonderment  guessca 
Where  was  her  home. 

Who  was  her  father  ? 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  nifctcr  ? 
Had  she  i  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas  !  for  the  raiity 
Of  Christian  Charity 
Under  the  snn ! 
Oh !  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  fall. 
Home  she  had  Lone. 

Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelin<;s  had  changod : 
Love,  by  harsh  evide-  cc 
Thrown  from  its  eminence, 
Kvon  <»od'R  providence 
St'eraing  estranged. 

Whore  the  lamps  quiver 

Ko  far  in  the  river. 

With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casement, 

From  garret  to  basement. 

She  stood,  with  amazement, 

Hous(.'lej>a  by  night. 
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llie  bluak  wifH]  c.f  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  t)ie  black  flowii)«;  river : 
Mad  from  life's  hist^Jrv, 
Glad  to  death'.^  iiivBtery, 
Swift  to  be  huil'd — 
Anywhere,  aiiv where 
Out  of  the  world  1 


In  she  pluncred  bohlly. 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran,— 
Over  the  brink  of  it. 
Picture  it, — think  of  it, 
DiHbolute  Man ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it 
Tlien,  if  you  can  1 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  cai'e ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair  i 


Kre  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  ngidly. 
Decently, — kindly, — 
SnivKih,  and  compile  them; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  bhudly  1 

Dreadfully  staring 
Tlirouj^h  mudily  impiuity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  de$ipairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Sj)urred  by  contumely, 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  uisanity. 
Into  her  rest, — 
Cross  her  hmids  humbly, 
A^  if  praying  dumbly, 
Over  lier  breast  1 
Owning  licr  weakness, 
Her  evil  behavior, 
And  leaving,  with  meeknem, 
Her  sins  to  her  Savior  1 


The  vigor  of  this  poem  is  no  less  remarkable  than  its  patlioa 
The  versification,  although  carrying  the  fanciful  to  the  very  verg* 
of  tke  fantastic,  is  nevertheless  admirably  adapted  to  the  wile 
insanity  which  is  the  thesis  of  the  poem. 

Among  the  minor  poems  of  Lord  Byron,  is  one  which  has 
never  received  from  the  critics  the  praise  which  it  undoubtedly 
deserves : 

Tliouijh  the  dav  of  mv  destinv's  over, 

And  the  star  of  my  fate  hath  declined. 
Thy  soft  heart  rel\K-ed  to  discover 

The  faults  which  so  many  could  find; 
Thouf^h  thy  soul  with  my  grief  was  acquainted 

It  slirunk  not  to  .share  it  with  me, 
And  the  love  which  my  spirit  hath  painted 

It  never  hath  found  but  in  thee. 

Then  when  nature  around  me  is  smiling. 

The  la*t  smile  whicli  answers  to  mine, 
I  do  not  believe  it  bci^uilina:, 

Because  it  roniinds  me  of  tliine ; 
And  when  winds  are  at  war  with  the  oceno, 

As  the  breasts  I  believed  in  with  me, 
If  their  billows  excite  an  emotion. 

It  is  that  they  bear  me  ii'om  thee 
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Tfiuugh  f be  nx:k  of  my  laat  hope  i»  pbivered. 

And  its  fragments  are  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Tliough  I  feel  that  my  soul  is  delivered 

To  pain — it  shall  not  be  its  slave. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  uie : 

Hiey  may  cru-^li,  but  they  sliall  not  contemn — 
They  may  tortuie,  but  shall  not  yubtlue  me — 

*f  is  of  thee  that  I  thmk— not  of  tliem. 

Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me, 

Though  ^oman,  thou  didst  not  forsake, 
Though  loved,  thou  forborest  to  grieve  me, 

Though  i*landered,  th<»u  never  couldst  nluike,— 
Though  trusted,  thou  didst  not  disclaim  me, 

ITlough  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly, 
Though  wutcljful,  't  was  not  to  defame  me, 

Nor  mute,  tliat  the  world  might  belie. 

Yet  I  blame  not  the  world,  nor  despise  it» 

Nor  the  war  of  tlie  many  with  one — 
If  my  soul  was  not  fitted  to  prize  it, 

T  was  folly  not  sooner  to  shun : 
And  if  dearly  tliat  error  hath  cost  me, 
.  And  more  than  I  once  could  f(»re!4en, 
I  have  found  that  whatever  it  Uwt  me, 

it  coidd  not  Jepi  ive  me  of  tftre. 

From  the  wreck  of  the  |>ast,  which  hath  perislied, 

Tlius  much  1  at  least  may  recall. 
It  hath  taui^ht  me  tliat  which  I  most  cherished 

Deserved  to  be  dparrst  of  nil : 
In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing, 

In  the  wide  waste  tiiere  biill  is  a  tree. 
And  a  bird  in  tlie  solitude  singing, 

Which  speiiks  to  my  spirit  of  tliee. 

Although  the  rhythm,  here,  is  one  of  the  niosi,  difficult,  the  ver- 
Rification  could  scarcely  be  improved.  No  nobler  theme  ever  en- 
gaged the  pen  of  poet.  It  is  the  soul-elevatini^  idea,  that  no  man 
can  consider  himself  entitled  to  complain  of  Fate  while,  in  h's 
adversity,  he  still  retains  the  unwavering  love  of  woman. 

FroDi  Alfred  Tennyson — althougli  in  perfect  sincerity  I  regard 
him  as  the  noblest  poet  that  ever  lived — I  have  loft  myself  time 
lo  cite  only  a  very  brief  specimen.  I  call  him,  and  think  him 
the  noblest  of  poets — not  because  the  impressions  he  produces  are, 
at  all  times,  tlie  most  profound — not  because  the  poeticid  excite- 
ment which  he  induces  is,  at  all  times,  the  most  intense — but  be- 
c;iuse  it  is,  at  all  times,  the  most  ethereal — in  other  words,  the 
most  elevating  and  the  most  pure.     No  poet  is  so  little  of  the 
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earth,  earthy.     Wiiat  I  am  about  to  read  is  from  his  last  long 
p^jera,  **  The  Princess :" 

Tears,  idle  tears,  T  know  not  what  they  mean, 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  Home  divine  deispair 
llise  in  tlie  liejut,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
Jn  lot>kintr  on  the  happy  Autimin-fields, 
And  thinking  of  the  cluys  tiiat  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  tlie  first  beani  glittering  on  a  sail, 
Tliat  brings  our  friends  up  from  tlic  luiderworld, 
Sad  as  tlie  last  which  reddens  over  one 
Tliat  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  verge ; 
80  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  tliat  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  iialf-awaken'd  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  tliu  days  tliat  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  rememlierd  kisses  after  death. 
And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feign'd 
On  lips  that  are  for  others ;  deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  firbt  Ifve,  and  wild  with  all  regret; 
0  Death  in  Life,  Uie  days  that  arc  no  more. 

Thus,  although  in  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  manner,  I  hav6 
endeavored  to  convt*y  to  you  my  conception  of  the  Poetic  Princi- 
ple. It  has  been  my  purpose  to  suggest  that,  while  this  Principle 
itself  is,  strictly  and  simply,  the  Human  Aspiration  for  Supernal 
Beauty,  the  manifestation  of  the  Principle  is  always  found  in  an 
elevating  excitement  of  the  Soul — quite  independent  of  that  pas- 
sion which  is  tlie  intoxication  of  the  lleart — or  of  that  Truth 
which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason.  For,  in  regard  to  !*>»- 
sion,  alas  !  its  tendency  is  to  degrade,  rather  than  to  eU'vate  the 
Soul.  Love,  on  the  contrary — Love — the  true,  the  divine  Eros — 
the  Uranian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Dionsean  Venus — is  un- 
questionably the  purest  and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes.  And 
in  regard  to  Truth — if,  to  be  sure,  through  the  attainment  of  a 
truth,  we  are  led  to  perceive  a  harmony  where  none  was  appaionl 
before,  we  experience,  at  once,  the  true  poetical  effect — but  thia 
effect  is  referable  to  the  harmony  alone,  and  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  the  truth  which  merely  served  to  render  the  harmony 
manifest 

We  shall  reach,  however,  more  immediately  a  distinct  ooncep 
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lion  of  what  the  true  Poetry  is,  by  mero  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
ftimple  elements  which  induce -in  the  Poet  himself  the  true  poeti- 
cal effect.  He  recognises  the  ambrosia  which  nourishes  his  soul, 
in  the  bright  orbs  that  shine  in  Heaven — in  the  volutes  of  the 
flower — m  the  clust.ering  of  low  shrubberies — in  the  waving  of  the 
grain-fields — ^in  the  slanting  of  tall,  Ristern  trees — in  the  blue  dis- 
tance of  mountains — in  the  grouping  of  clouds — in  the  twinkling 
of  half-hidden  brooks — in  the  gleaming  of  silver  rivers — in  the 
repise  of  sequestered  lakes — in  the  star-mirroring  depths  of  lonely 
wells.  He  perceives  it  in  the  songs  of  birds — in  the  harp  of 
./Eolus — in  the  sighing  of  the  night-wind — in  the  repining  voice 
of  the  forest — in  the  surf  that  complains  to  the  shore — ^in  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  woods — in  the  scent  of  the  violet — in  the  voluptuous 
perfume  of  the  hyacinth — in  the  suggestive  odor  that  comes  to 
bim,  at  eventide,  from  far-distant,  undiscovered  islands,  over  dim 
Dceans,  illimitable  and  unexplored.  He  owns  it  in  all  noblo 
thoughts — in  all  unworldly  motives — in  all  holy  impulses — in  all 
chivalrous,  generous,  and  self-sacrificiiig  deeds.  lie  feels  it  in  the 
beauty  of  woman — in  the  grace  of  her  stef> — in  the  lustre  of  her 
eye — in  the  melody  of  her  voice — in  her  soft  laughter — in  her 
sigh — in  the  harmony  of  the  rustling  of  her  robes.  lie  de<»ply 
feels  it  in  her  winning  endearments — in  her  burning  enthusiasms 
— in  her  gentle  chanties — in  her  meek  and  devotional  enduraiic 'S 
— but  above  all — ah,  far  alx)ve  all — he  kneels  to  it — he  worships 
it  in  the  faith,  in  the  purity,  in  the  strength,  in  the  altogether 
divine  majesty — of  her  love. 

L<it  me  conclude — by  the  recitation  of  yet  another  brief  poem- 
one  very  different  in  character  from  any  that  I  have  be  tore 
quoted.  It  is  by  Motherwell,  and  is^  called  "The  Song  of  the  Cav- 
»lier.''  With  our  modern  and  alto2:ether  rational  ideas  of  the 
al>8urdity  and  impiety  of  warfare,  we  are  not  j>recisely  in  that 
frame  of  mind  best  adapted  to  syiTij)athize  with  the  sentim«»nts, 
and  thus  to  appreciate  the  real  exeelK'Uoe,  of  tht^  poem.  To  do 
this  fully,  we  must  identify  ourselves,  in  fancy,  witli  the  soul  of  the 
old  cavalier. 

Then  mounte !  then  monnto,  brave  gallants,  all, 

And  don  vonr  holiru's  jin):iiiip: 
DtNillie's  couriers.  Fniue  and  Honor,  call 

Ud  to  the  field  si^uiue. 
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No  shrewish  teares  shall  fill  our  eve 

When  the  Bword-hilt  's  in  our  hund, — 
Heart-whole  we'll  pan,  and  no  whit  siglie 

For  the  ikyrest  of  the  land ; 
liCt  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wight^ 

Thus  weepe  and  puling  crye, 
Ocr  biisirH.'Rs  is  like  men  to  n^t| 

A  pA  hero-like  tu  die  I 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  POEMS. 


•MMM»rf»<>i'»*»»^^»**»#Nrf»*»*M»<»#M^^^»#N^^^"^*'^^»^ 


Thxse  trifles  are  collected  and  republished  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the? 
fedemptioQ  from  the  many  improvements  to  which  they  have  been  nnb- 
jeeted  while  going  at  random  **  the  rounds  of  the  press."  I  am  natu- 
rally anxious  that  what  I  have  written  should  circulate  as  I  wrote  it,  if 
K  circulate  at  all.  In  defence  of  my  own  taste,  jievertheless,  it  is  in* 
cumbent  upon  me  to  say  that  I  think  nothing  in  this  volume  of  much 
Value  tc  tlie  public,  or  very  creditaWe  to  myself.  Events  not  to  be 
controlled  have  prevented  me  from  naking,  at  any  tmie,  any  serious 
effort  in  what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  field 
of  my  dioice.  With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a  purpose,  out  a  passion; 
and  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence;  they  must  not — they  can- 
not at  will  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry  compensations,  or  tb€ 
more  paltry  commendations,  of  mankind. 

£.  A.  P. 


Miscellaneous  Poems. 


THE  RAVEN. 


V^%^^^^^««^t^iM^tfSM^^N^^V^ 


Once  upon  a  midniglit  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  wear)-, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore — 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 
'*  Tis  some  visiter,"  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber  door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Ejigerly  I  wished  the  morrow ; — vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore—  • 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 

Nameless  here  for  evermore. 


And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before ; 
80  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating 
"  'Tis  some  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door — 
Some  late  viftiter  entreating  entranc^j  at  my  chamber  door ; 

This  it  is  4ind  nothing  more." 
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I  roseutly  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore  ; 

But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping. 

And  80  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  cliambcr  door, 

lliat  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  opened  wide  tlie 

door  • 

Darkness  there  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there  wonderingi 

fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever  dared  to   dream 

before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word,  "  Le- 

nore  ?" 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word,  "  Le- 

nore  1" — 

Merely  this  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  sc»ul  within  mo  burning. 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping  something  louder  than  before. 

**  Surely,"   said  I,   "  surely   that  is  something  at   my  window 

lattice ; 
Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is  and  this  mystery  explore — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment  and  this  mystery  explore  ; — 

Tis  the  wind  and  nothing  more.*' 

Ol>en  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter 
!n  there  stopped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  (Jays  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  he 
I^ut,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  door — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Palkis  just  above  my  chamber  door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 
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••  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou, '  I  Baid,  "  art  sur: 

no  craven, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Raven  wandering  from  the  Nightly 

shore — 
1  <;ll  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore !" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevennore," 


Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Though  its  answer  little  meaning — Httle  relevancy  bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  hving  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured    bust    above    his    chamber 
door, 

With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 


put  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour 
Nothing  farther  then  he  uttered  ;  not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered — 
*nii  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered   "  Other  fiiends  have  flown 

before — 
On  the  morrow  lie  will  leave  me,   as  my  Hopes  have  flown 

before  " 

Then  the  biid  said  "Nevermore.'* 


Rtjirtled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 
•*  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore  — 
Till  the  dirges  of  nis  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 

Of  *  Never — nevermore.'  " 


But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Btraight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and 

door; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking^,  I  btjtook  myself  to  linking 
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Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of 
yore 

Meant  in  croaking  '*  Nevermore  ^ 

Tbi«*  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's  core ; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  e;ise  recUning 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  kmp-light  gloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore 


Tlien,  methought,  the  air  grow  denser^  perfumed  from  an  unseen 

censer 
Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  foot-falls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 
"  Wretch,"  I  cined,  •*  thy  God  hath  lent  thee — ^by  these  angelp 

he  liath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  meinories  of  I^enore  ! 
Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe  and  forget  this  lost  Lenore  !'' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

**  Prophet !"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil  I — proi)het  still, if  bird  or  devil ! — 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashorej 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — ^tell  me  truly,  I  im])lore — 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ? — tell  me — ^tell  me,  I  implore  !" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore." 


**  Prophet  1"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil  —prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 
By  that  Heaven   tliat  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both 

adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 
Cla^sp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore." 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermort*.'' 
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**  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend !"  I  shrieked, 

upstarting — 
**Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the   Night^s  Plutonian 

shore! 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie    thy  soul   hath 

spoken ! 
[jeave  my  loneliness  unbroken  ! — quit  the  bust  above  my  door ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  ray  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  otf 

my  door  1" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermoie." 

Aiid  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming 
And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  slu'idow  on  the 

floor; 
And  my  sonl  from  outtliat  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  hfted — nevermore  ! 


LENORE. 


«  l^^0*0t^^0t**0kf>**0***0*0tft0»**0*0*0tf^0*^»0>0t^^ 


Ah,  broken  in  the  golden  bowl !  the  spirit  flown  tbiever  I 
Let  the  bell  toll ! — a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  Stygian  rivei  ; 
And.  Guy  De  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear  ? — weep  now  or  nevci 

more! 
See  !  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  love,  Lenore  ! 
Come !  let  the  burial  rite  be  read — the  funeral  song  be  sung  i — 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so  young — 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  young. 

•'  Wretches !  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealth  and  hated  her  for  hf  i 

pride, 
"  And  wlien  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her — that  she 

died ! 
**  I  low  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read  ? — the  requiem  how  be  sung 
'By  you — by  yours,  the  evil  eye, — by  yours,  the  slanderous 

tongue 
*  That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so  young  ?" 

Peccavimus  ;  but  rave  not  thus !  and  let  a  Sabbath  song 
Ijo  up  to  Grod  so  solemnly  the  dead  may  feel  no  wrgng ! 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  "  gone  before,"  with  Hope,  that  flew 

beside, 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  that  should  have  been  lh> 

bride — 


For  her,  the  fair  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly  lies. 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair  but  not  within  her  eyes — 
The  life  still  there,  upon  her  hair — ^the  death  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Avaunt !  to-night  nny  heart  is  light.     No  dirge  will  I  upraise, 
**  But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  Psan  of  old  days  ! 
**  Let  no  bell  toll  I — ^lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  its  hallowed. mirth, 
*' Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  Boat   up    from  the  damnc^d 

Earth. 
**To  friend 9  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indignant  ghost  id 

riven — 
•*  From  Hell  unto  a  high  estate  far  up  within  the  Heaven — 
**  From  grief  and  groan,  to  a  golden  throne,  beside  the  King  of 

Heaven.'' 


HYMN. 


tm0*0^r^0^0tl0^0^^^0^0^0^0^0^0^0^0^0^0m0m0^^^^^0^ 


At  morn — at  noon — at  twilight  dim — 
Maria!  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn'! 
In  joy  and  wo — in  good  and  ill — 
Mother  of  God,  be  with  me  still ! 
When  the  Hours  flew  brightly  by. 
And  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky, 
My  soul,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  grace  did  guide  to  thine  and  thee 
Now,  when  storms  of  Fate  o'ercast 
Darkly  my  Present  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine ! 


A  VALENTINE. 


For  ner  this  rhymo  is  penned,  whose  luininouB  eye*, 

Brightly  expressive  as  the  twins  of  LcBda, 
Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that,  nc\stling  hes 

Upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  n^ader. 
Search  nariowly  the  Hnes ! — tlicy  hold  a  treasure 

Divine — a  tahsman — an  amulet 
That  mu^t  be  worn  at  heart.     Search  well  the  meaaur^y— 

The  w^ords — the  syllables !     Do  not  forget 
The  trivialest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor  I 

And  yet  thefe  is  in  this  no  Gordian  knot 
Which  one  mifrht  not  undo  without  a  sabre. 

If  one  could  rat-rely  comprehend  the  plot. 
En  written  upoli  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scintillating  soul,  there  lie  perdus 
lliree  eloquent  wbrds  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  by  poets — b^  the  name  is  a  poet's,  too. 
It:*  letters,  althou^i  naturally  lying 

Like  the  knight  Pinto^— Mendez  Ferdinando — 
Still  form  a  synonym  for  Truth. — Cease  tr}'ing ! 

You  will  not  read  the  riddfe,  though  you  do  the  best  you  can  do. 

[To  translate  the  address,  read  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line 
m  connection  with  the  second  letter  of  the  second  line,  the  thir^ 
letter  of  the  third  line,  the  fourth  of  the  fourth,  and  so  oji  to  the 
end     Tlie  name  will  thus  appear.] 
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^^0t^^0m0^0t^*^t^0t^t^0^  ^k^i^M*  ^h^M^^^^te 


TkTE  of  the  antique  Rome  I     Rich  reliquary 
Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  j)ower ! 
At  length — ^at  length — after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage  and  burning  tiiirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie,) 
1  kneel,  an  altered  and  an  humble  man, 
Amid  thy  snadows,  and  so  drink  within 
My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory! 

Vastness !  and  Age  !  and  Memories  of  Eld  ! 
Silence  !  and  Desolation  !  and  dim  Night ! 
I  feel  ye  now — I  feel  ye  in  your  strength — 
O  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judaean  king 
Taught  in  the  gardens  of  G^thsemane ! 
O  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars ! 

(lere,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls! 

Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 

A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat ! 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 

Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle ! 

Here,  where  on  gol  len  throne  the  monarch  lolled. 

Glides,  spectre-like   unto  his  marble  home, 
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Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 

The  swift  anJ  silent  lizard  of  the  stones !  * 

Bui  stay  !  those  walls — these  ivy-clad  arcades — 

These  mouldering  plinths — tliese  sad  and  olaclxened  shaft*-' 

These  vague  entablatures — ^this  crumbling  frieze — 

These  shattered  cornices — this  wreck — this  ruin — 

These  stones — alas  !  these  gray  stones  —arc  they  all — 

All  of  the  famed,  and  the  colossal  left 

By  the  corrosive  Hours  to  Fate  and  me  ? 

"  Not  all" — ^the  Echoes  answer  me — "  not  all ! 

"  Prophetic  sounds  and  loud,  arise  forever 

"  From  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise, 

'*  As  melody  from  Memnon  to  the  Sun. 

"  We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men — we  rule 

**  With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minds. 

"  We  are  not  impotent — we  pallid  stones. 

"  Not  all  our  power  is  gone — ^not  all  our  faine-^ 

"  Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown — 

'*  Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us — 

**  Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  li«? — 

"  Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  u|)on 

^^  And  cl^ng  around  about  us  as  a  garnnent^ 

"  Clothing  us  in  a  robe  of  nK>re  than  glorj,'' 


TO  HELEN. 


I  SAW  thee  once — once  only — years  ago : 

1  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many. 

It  was  a  July  midnight ;  and  from  out 

A  full-orbed  moon,  that,  like  thine  o'wn  soul,  soaring, 

Soufjlit  a  precipitate  pathway  up  through  heaven, 

There  fell  a  silvery-silken  veil  of  light, 

With  quietude,  and  sultriness,  and  sluml)er, 

Upon  the  upturned  faces  of  a  thousand 

Roses  that  grew  in  an  enchanted  garden, 

Where  no  wind  dared  to  stir,  unless  on  tiptoe — 

Fell  on  tlie  upturned  faces  of  these  roses 

That  gave  out,  in  return  for  the  love-light, 

Their  odorous  souls  in  an  ecstatic  death — 

Fell  on  tlie  upturned  faces  of  these  rose-s 

Tliat  smiled  and  died  in  this  parterre,  enchanted 

By  thee,  and  by  the  poetry  of  thy  presence. 

Clad  all  in  white,  upon  a  \'iolet  bank 

I  saw  thee  half  reclining ;  while  the  moon 

Fell  on  tlie  upturn'd  faces  of  the  roses, 

And  on  thine  own,  upturn'd — alas,  in  sorrow  I 

Was  it  not  Fate,  that,  on  this  July  midnight — 
Was  it  not  Fate,  (whose  name  is  also  Sorrow,) 
That  bade  me  pause  b(»fore  that  garden-gate, 
To  breathe  the  incense  of  those  slumberinfj  roses  f 
No  footstep  stirred :  the  hated  world  all  slept, 
Save  only  thee  and  me.     (Oh,  Heaven  ! — oh,  GtHJ! ! 
How  my  heart  beats  in  coupling  those  two  words  I) 
Save  only  thee  and  me.  '  I  paused — I  looked — 
And  in  an  instant  all  things  disappeared. 
(Ah,  bear  in  mind  this  garden  was  enchanted !) 
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The  peaily  lustre  of  the  moon  went  out : 
The  mossy  banks  and  the  meandering  paths, 
The  happy  flowers  and  the  repining  tre(«s, 
Were  seen  no  more :  the  very  roses'  odors 
Died  in  tlie  arms  of  the  adoring  aii-s. 
All — all  expired  save  thee — save  less  than  thou: 
Save  only  the  divine  light  in  thine  eyes — 
Save  but  the  soul  in  thine  uplifted  eyes. 
I  saw  but  them — thoy  were  the  world  to  me. 
I  saw  but  them — saw  only  them  for  hours — 
Saw  only  them  until  the  moon  went  down. 
What  wild  heart-histories  seemed  to  lie  enwrittet 
Upon  those  cryst^illine,  celestial  spheres  ! 
Dow  dark  a  wo  I  yet  how  sublime  a  hope  I 
IIow  silently  serene  a  sea  of  pride ! 
How  daring  an  ambition  I  yet  how  deep- 
How  fatliomless  a  capacity  for  love ! 

13ut  now,  at  length,  dear  Dian  sank  from  sight, 
Into  a  western  couch  of  thunder-cloud  ; 
And  thou,  a  ghost,  amid  the  entombing  iron 
Didst  glide  way.     Onlt/  thine  eyes  remained. 
They  roouid  not  go— they  never  yet  have  giiue. 
Lighting  my  lonely  pathway  home  that  night, 
They  have  not  left  me  (as  my  hopes  have)  since. 
They  follow  me — they  lead  me  througli  the  years 
Tliey  are  my  ministers — ^yct  I  their  slave. 
Their  office  is  to  illumine  and  enkindle — 
My  duty,  to  he  saved  by  their  bright  light, 
And  purified  in  their  electric  fire, 
And  sanctified  in  their  elysian  fire. 
Thej  fill  my  soul  wnth  Beauty  (which  is  Hope,) 
And  are  far  up  in  Heaven — ^the  stars  I  kn^e!  to 
In  the  sad,  silent  watches  of  my  night : 
While  even  in  the  meridian  glare  of  day 
I  F.c»e  them  still — two  sweetly  scintill  mt 
VeTiu<.OR,  unextinguished  by  the  sun  ! 


TO 


Not  long  ago,  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
In  the  mad  pride  of  intellectuality. 
Maintained  "  the  power  of  words" — denied  that  eTer 
A  thought  arose  within  the  human  brain 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  the  human  tonixue : 
And  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  that  l>o;tst, 
Two  words — two  foreii^i  soft  dissvliaMts — 
Italian  tones,  made  only  to  be  murmuied 
By  angels  dreaming  in  the  moonlit  "  dew 
That  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Ilprmon  hill," — 
Have  stirred  from  out  the  abysses  of  liis  heart, 
Unthought-like  thouf^hts  that  arc  tlie  souls  of  thoughi, 
Richer,  far  wilder,  far  divinor  visions 
Than  even  the  seraph  harper,  Israf»*l, 
(Who  has  "the  sweetest  voice  of  all  God's  creatures,") 
Could  hope  to  utter.     And  I !  my  spells  are  broken. 
The  pen  falls  powerless  from  my  sliiverinir  hand. 
With  thy  dear  name  a.s  text,  though  bidden  by  thee, 
I  cannot  write — I  caimot  speak  or  think — 
Alas,  I  cannot  feel ;  for  'tis  not  feeling, 
lliis  standing  motionless  upon  the  golden 
Tlireshold  of  the  wide-open  gate  of  dreams^ 
Gazing,  entranced,  adown  the  gorgeous  vista, 
And  thrilling  as  I  see,  upon  the  right. 
Upon  the  left,  and  all  the  way  along, 
Amid  unpurpled  vapors,  far  away 
*Tc  where  the  prospect  terminates — ihet  (mljf 
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Tm  sliies  they  were  ashen  and  sobe:*; 

The  leaves  they  were  crisj>ed  and  sere— 

The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sera ; 
It  was  night  in  the  loneftome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid  region  of  AVeir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-hannted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titantic, 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul — 
Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  SouU 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  tliat  roll — 
As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek 
In  the  reahns  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  t:ilk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thought*?  tliey  were  palsied  and  sert— 
Our  memori«'S  were  treacL<'rous  and  sere — 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year — 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year !) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Aul)er — 

(Though  once  we  had  joumey.od  down  here)— 

Remembered  not  the  dunk  tarn  of  Auber, 

Kor  the  ghoul-b  runted  woodland  of  Wuir. 
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And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  mom — 
At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom, 
Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 

Arose  vnth  a  duplicate  horn—  - 
Aatarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 

And  I  said — "  She  is  warmer  than  Dian : 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs — 

She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs : 
She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 

These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  die*, 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies — 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes — 
Gome  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said — "  Sadlv  this  star  I  mistrust — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  raistmst : — 
Oh,  hasten ! — oh,  let  us  not  linger ! 

Oh,  fly ! — let  us  fly ! — for  we  must." 
In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 

Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust — 

Till  they  soiTowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied — " This  is  nothing  but  dreaming: 
Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light ! 
Let  us  batlie  in  this  crystalline  light ! 
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Its  Sjbilic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-night : — 

See ! — it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night  1 

Ah,  we  safely  may  tnist  to  its  gleaming, 
And  be  sure  it  will  load  us  aright — 

We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aiight, 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the  night.** 

Thus  1  pacified  Pftvche  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom — 
And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom ; 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb — - 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb  ; 

And  I  said — "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb  ?" 
She  rephed — "  Ulalume — Ulalume — 
'Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume !" 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 

As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere — 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere. 

And  I  cried — "  It  was  surely  October 
On  this  very  night  of  last  year 
That  I  journeyed — I  journeyed  down  here — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here— 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here  f 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dim  lake  of  Auber — 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir  ^ 
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I. 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  hells — 
Silver  hells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  I 
How  thoy  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  overepinDkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  dehght ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinahulation  that  so  musically  wellf 
From  the  belLs,  bells,  bells,  bolls, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  l>ellA. 

II. 
Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells, 
Golden  bells  I 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  hannony  foretells  I 
llirough  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I 
From  the  molten-golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 

On  the  moon  I 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  I 

How  it  swells  1 
How  it  dwells 
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On  the  Future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
PJells,  bells,  b<*lls — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

HI. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells  1 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  tlioir  turbulency  tells  1 
In  the  startled  ear  of  ni<rht 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  1 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
Tliey  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-fucod  moon. 
Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells  1 
WTiat  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Desi)air ! 
IIow  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar  I 
What  a  horror  tliey  out]>our 
On  the  bosom  of  the  pal])itaiing  airl 
Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 
By  the  twanging. 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danjrer  ebbs  and  flow* : 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
^'ing  or  the  ^welling  in  the  anger  of  the  b<*ljj— 
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Of  the  bells— 
Of  t]i«  bells,  bells,  bells,  belk 
Bells  bells,  bells— 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells  f 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  Ix'lLs  I 
TThat  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monodf  oompeli  ? 
In  the  silence  'of  the  night, 
How  we  shiver  with  affriirht 
At  the  melancholy  nien<'ice  of  their  tone  1 
For  eveiy  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  witliin  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  peoi>lt — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 
And  wlio  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 
They  are  Ohouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  toUs ; 
Aim!  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
Rolls 
A  paean  from  the  bells  1 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paan  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances,  and  he  yells ; 
Keei)ing  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  paean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhvrae, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bell*— 
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Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  belk ; 
£eepiug  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells,  . 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bellft—- 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  belLs,  bells,  bells- 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
I'o  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  belhi. 


AN   ENIGMA. 


*  Seldom  we  find,"  says  Solomon  Don  Dunce. 

Half  an  idea  in  the  profoundest  sonnet. 
Through  all  the  flimsy  things  we  see  at  once 

As  easily  as  through  a  Naples  bonnet — 

Trash  of  all  trash  ! — how  can  a  lady  don  it  f 
Yet  heavier  far  than  your  Petrarchan  stuff — 
Owl-downy  nonsense  that  the  faintest  puff 

Twirls  into  trunk-paper  tlie  wlnle  you  con  it** 
And,  veritably,  Sol  is  right  enough. 
The  general  tucker mani  ties  are  arrant 
Bubbles — ephemeral  and  so  transparent — 

But  this  is,  now, — you  may  depend  upon  it- 
Stable,  opaque,  immortal — all  by  dint 
Of  the  dear  names  that  he  concealed  within  't. 
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It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

Id  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

/  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  : 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love— 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee  ; 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  cliilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
So  that  her  hiirliborn  kinsman  came 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
fo  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yes ! — ^that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
Tliat  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  ANNABtL  Lee. 


i^  TO  MY  MOTHEll. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  tlian  the  lo?e 

Of  tliose  who  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we — 
Ai  d  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  : 

For  the  moon  nevigr  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreami 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  the  stai-s  never  rise,  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  l>eautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  and  my  bridoy 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  tlie  sea, 

Li  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 


Because  I  feel  that,  in  the  Heavens  above, 

The  angels,  whispermg  to  one  another, 
Can  find,  among  their  burning  terms  of  love. 

None  so  devotional  as  that  of  "  Mother," 
Therefore  by  that  dear  name  I  long  have  called  you — 

You  who  aie  more  than  mother  unto  me. 
And  fill  my  heart  of  hearts,  whore  Death  installed  you, 

In  setting  my  Virginia's  spirit  free. 
My  mother — my  c  wn  mother,  who  died  early, 

Was  but  the  mother  of  myself ;  but  you 
Are  mother  to  the  one  I  loved  so  dearly. 

And  thus  are  dearer  than  the  mother  I  knew 
By  that  infinity  with  which  my  wife 

Wus  dearer  to  my  st>ul  than  its  soul-Ufe 
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Ik  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace — 

Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 
In  the  monarch  Thought's  domiiiioa— 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair  ! 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow, 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago,) 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  luminous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically. 

To  a  lute's  well-tuned  law. 
Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitlfhg 

(Porphyrogonc  !) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 


so  THE  HAUNTED  PALACEL 

And  al]  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  canne  flowing,  flowing,  flowing 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troc^  of  Echoes,  whose  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn  ! — for  never  irioTrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate  !) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed. 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  story 

Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers,  now,  within  that  valleyi 

Through  the  red-litten  windows 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordaryt  melody, 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  iiion& 


THE  CONQUEROR  WORM 
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Lo  !  'tis  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  latter  years 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bedight 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears. 
Sit  in  a  theatre,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 
While  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high, 

Mutter  and  mumble  low, 
And  hither  and  thither  fly — 

Mere  puppets  they,  who  come  and  go 
At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flapping  from  out  their  Condor  wings 

Invisible  Wo ! 

That  motley  drama^-oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot ! 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore^ 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not, 
Through  a  circle  that  ever  retumeth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot, 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 
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But  see,  amid  the  niitnic  rout 

A  crawling  shape  intrude  I 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude ! 
It  writhes  ! — it  writhes  ! — with  mnrtai  pangs 

The  rnimes  become  its  food, 
And  the  angels  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued. 

Out — out  are  the  lights — out  all ! 

And,  over  each  quivering  form, 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall, 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm, 
And  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan, 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  "  Man," 

And  its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm. 


TO  F B  S.  O 


Tnou  wDulJst  be  loved  ? — then  let  thy  heart 
From  its  present  pathway  part  not ! 

Being  everything  which  now  thou  art, 
Be  notliing  which  thou  art  not. 

So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  ways. 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 

Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 
And  love — a  simple  duty. 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 
For  which  my  soul  did  pine— 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flower«i 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last ! 

Ah,  starry  Hope  !  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast ! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"  On  !  on  !"— but  o'er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For,  alas  !  alas  !  with  me 

The  light  of  Life  is  o'er  ! 
"No  more — ^no  more — no  more — " 
(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar  ! 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams — 
In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  eternal  streams. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  UNREST. 
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Once  it  smiled  a  silent  dell 

Where  the  people  did  not  dwell ; 

They  had  gone  unto  the  wars, 

Trusting  to  the  mild-eyed  stars, 

Nightly,  from  their  azure  towers, 

To  keep  watch  above  the  flowers, 
In  the  midst  of  which  all  day 

The  red  sun-light  lazily  lay. 

Now  each  visiter  shall  confess 

The  sad  valley's  restlessness. 
Nothing  there  is  motionless — 

Nothing  save  the  airs  that  brood 
Over  the  magic  solitude. 
Ah,  by  no  wind  are  stirred  those  treea 
That  palpitate  like  the  chill  seas 
Around  the  misty  Hebrides  ! 
Ah,  by  no  wind  those  clouds  are  driven 
That  rustle  through  the  unquiet  Heaven 
Uneasily,  from  morn  till  even, 
Ovei  the  violets  there  that  lie 
In  nyriad  types  of  the  human  eye- 
Over  the  lilies  there  that  wave 
And  weep  above  a  nameless  grave  ! 
They  wave  : — from  out  their  fragrant  tops 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops. 
They  weep  : — from  off  their  delicate  stems 
Perennial  tears  descend  in  gems. 


THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA. 

Lo !  Death  has  reared  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 

Far  down  within  the  dinn  West, 

Where  the  good  and  the  had  and  the  worst  and  the  best 

Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

There  shrines  and  palaces  and  towers 

(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  not !) 

Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours. 

Around;  by  lifling  winds  forgot, 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 

The  melanclioly  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town  ; 
But  light  from  out  the  lurid  sea 
Streams  up  the  turrets  silently — 
Gleams  up  the  pinnacles  far  and  free — 
Up  domes — up  spires — up  kingly  halls — 
Up  fanea — up  Babylon-like  walls— 
Up  shadowy  long- forgotten  bowers 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowers — 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvellous  shrine 
Whose  wreathed  friezes  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 
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Resignedly  beneatli  the  sky 

The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 

That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air, 

While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 

Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Yawn  level  with  the  luminous  waves 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol's  diamond  eye — 
Not  the  gaily-jewelled  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed  ; 
For  no  ripples  curl,  alas ! 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass — 
No  swellings  tell  that  winds  may  be' 
Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea — 
No  heavings  hint  that  winds  have  bseB 
On  seas  less  hideously  serene. 

But  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  air ! 
The  wave — there  is  a  movement  there  ? 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 
In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide — 
As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
A  void  within  the  filmy  Heaven. 
The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow — 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low— - 
And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  henoo^ 
Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones, 
Shall  do  it  reverence 


THE   SLEEPER. 

At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 
I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 
An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim, 
Exliales  from  out  her  golden  rim, 
And,  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop, 
Upon  the  quiet  mountain  top, 
Steals  drowsily  and  musically 
Into  the  universal  valley. 
The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave  ; 
The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave  ; 
Wrapping  the  fog  about  its  breast. 
The  ruin  moulders  into  rest ; 
Looking  like  Lethe,  see  !  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 
And  would  not,  for  the  world,  awake. 
All  Beauty  sleeps  [ — and  lo!  where  lies 
(Her  casement  open  to  the  skies) 
Irene,  with  her  Destinies  ! 

Oh,  lady  bright !  can  it  be  right — 
This  window  open  to  the  night  ? 
The  wanton  airs,  from  the  tree-top, 
Laughingly  through  the  lattice  dro|^— 
The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 
Flit  through  thy  chamber  in  and  ou^ 
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And  wave  the  curtain  canopy 
So  fitfully — ao  fearfully — 
Above  the  closed  and  fringed  lid 
'Neath  which  thy  slumb'ring  soul  lies  hid. 
That,  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the. wall, 
Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall  ' 
Oh,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fear  ? 
Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  ? 
Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-off  seas, 
A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees ! 
Strange  is  thy  pallor!  strange  thy  dress! 
Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  tress, 
And  this  all  solemn  silentness  ! 

The  lady  sleeps  !    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 
Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep  ! 
Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep ! 
This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  holy. 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 
f  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  unopened  eye. 
While  the  dim  sheeted  ghosts  go  by  ! 

My  love,  she  sleeps  !     Oh,  may  her  sleep, 

As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deep  ! 

Sofl  may  the  worms  alx)ut  her  creep  ! 

Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old. 

For  her  may  some  tall  vault  unfold — 

Some  vault  that  oft  hath  flung  its  black 

And  wmged  pannels  fluttering  back, 

Triumphant,  o'er  the  crested  palls. 

Of  her  grand  family  funerals — 

Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone. 


SILENCE.  '^'^ 


Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown. 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone — 
Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  ioor 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more, 
Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin  ! 
It  was  the  dead  who  groaned  within. 


SILENCE. 
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There  are  some  qualities — some  incorporate  tilings, 

That  have  a  double  life,  which  thus  is  made 
A  type  of  that  twin  entity  which  springs 

From  matter  and  light,  evinced  in  solid  and  shado 
There  is  a  two- fold  Silence — sea  and  shore- - 

Body  and  soul.     One  dwells  in  lonely  places. 

Newly  with  grass  o'ergrown  ;  some  solemn  graoet^ 
Some  human  memories  and  tearful  lore. 
Render  him  terrorless :  his  name's  "  No  More/' 
He  is  the  corporate  Silence :  dread  him  not ! 

No  power  hath  he  of  evil  in  himself; 
But  should  some  urgent  fate  (untimely  lot !) 

Bring  thee  to  meet  bis  shadow  (nameless  elf, 
That  haunteth  the  lone  regions  where  hath  trod 
No  foot  of  man,)  commend  thyself  to  God  ! 


A  DREAM  WITHIN  A  DREAM. 


Takb  this  kiss  upon  the  brow ! 

And,  in  parting  from  you  now, 

Thus  much  let  me  avow — 

You  are  not  wrong,  who  deem 

That  my  days  have  been  a  dream ; 

Yet  if  hope  has  flown  away 

Tn  a  night,  or  in  a  day, 

In  a  >'ision,  or  in  none, 

Is  it  therefore  the  less  gone  ? 

All  that  we  see  or  seem 

Is  but  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand — 
How  few  !  yet  how  they  creep 
Tlirough  my  finG:ers  to  the  deep^ 
Wliile  I  woep — while  I  weop  I 
O  God  !  can  I  not  gr^**? 
Them  witli  a  tighter  clasp  ? 
O  God  !  can  I  not  save 
One  from  the  pitiless  wave  ? 
Is  all  tliat  we  see  or  seem 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  f 


DREAM-LAND. 
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Bt  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only, 
Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  reached  these  lands  but  newly 
From  an  ultimate  dim  Thule — 
From  a  wild  weird  clime  that  lieth,  sublime^ 
Out  of  Space — out  of  Time. 

Bottomless  vales  and  boundless  floods. 
And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woodSi 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 
Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore ; 
Seas  that  restlessly  aspire, 
Surging,  unto  skies  of  fire  ; 
Lakes  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — lone  and  dead, — 
Their  still  waters — still  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily. 

By  the  lakes  that  thus  outspread 
Thair  lone  waters,  lone  and  dead,— 


«  DREAM-LAND. 

Their  sad  waters,  sad  and  chilly 
With  the  snows  of  the  lolling  lily, — 
By  the  mountains — near  the  river 
Murmuring  lowly,  murmuring  ever, — 
By  the  grey  woods, — by  the  swamp 
Where  the  toad  and  the  newt  encamp,*— 
By  the  dismal  tarns  and  pools 

Where  dwell  the  Ghouls, — 
By  each  spot  the  most  unholy — 
In  each  nook  most  melancholy,— 
There  the  traveller  meets  aghast 
Sheeted  Memories  of  the  Past — 
Shrouded  forms  that  start  and  sigh 
As  they  pass  the  wanderer  by — 
White-robed  forms  of  friends  long  giv«K; 
In  agony,  to  the  Earth — and  Heaven, 


For  the  heart  whose  woes  are  legion 
'Tis  a  peaceful,  soothing  region — 
For  the  spirit  that  walks  in  shadow 
»Tis— oh  'tis  an  Kldorado  ! 
But  the  traveller,  travelling  through  it| 
May  not— dare  not  openly  view  it ; 
Never  its  mysteries  are  exposed 
To  the  weak  human  eye  unclosed  ; 
So  wills  its  King,  who  hath  forbid 
The  uplifting  of  the  fringed  lid  ; 
And  thus  the  sad  Soul  that  here  passes 
Beholds  it  but  through  darkened  gl 

By  a  route  obscure  and  lonely, 
Haunted  by  ill  angels  only. 


TO  ZANTE.  48 


Where  an  Eidolon,  named  Night, 
On  a  black  throne  reigns  upright, 
I  have  wandered  home  but  newly 
From  this  ultimate  dim  Thule 


TO  ZANTE 
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Fair  isle,  that  from  the  fairest  of  all  flowers, 

Thy  gentlest  of  all  gentle  names  dost  take  ! 
How  many  memories  of  what  radiant  hours 

At  sight  of  thee  and  thine  at  once  awake  f 
How  many  scenes  of  what  departed  bliss  I 

How  many  thoughts  of  what  entombed  hopes ! 
How  many  visions  of  a  maiden  that  is 

No  more — no  more  upon  thy  verdant  slopes ' 
No  more  !  alas,  that  magical  sad  sound 

Transforming  all !     Thy  charms  shall  please  iw  more 
Thy  memory  no  more  !     Accursed  ground 

Henceforth  I  hold  thy  flower-enamelled  shore, 
0  hyacinthine  isle  !     O  purple  Zante  I 

"  Isola  d'oro  \     Fior  di  Levante  !'* 


ISRAFEL* 
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In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dwell 

"  Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute  ;' 
None  sing  so  wildly  well 
As  the  angel  Israfel, 
And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tell) 
Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the  spell 

Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 

Tottering  above 
In  her  highest  noon, 
The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes  with  love, 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  levin 
•      (With  the  rapid  Pleiads,  even, 
Which  were  seven,) 
Pauses  in  Heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 

And  the  other  listening  things) 
That  Israfeli*s  fire 
Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  which  he  sits  and  sings — 
The  trembling  living  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

•  And  the  angel  Israfel,  whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute,  ind  who  !»»« the 
fl fleetest  voice  of  all  God's  creatures, — Koran. 
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But  the  skies  that  angel  trod, 

Where  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty^ 
Where  Love's  a  grown  up  Grod — 

Where  the  Houri  glances  are 
Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 

Which  we  worship  in  a  star 

Therefore,  thou  art  not  wrong, 

Israfeli,  who  despisest 
An  unimpassioned  song ; 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong, 

Best  bard,  because  the  wisest ! 
Merrily  live,  and  long ! 

The  ecstasies  above 

With  thy  burning  measures  suit — 
Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love, 

With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute — 

Well  may  the  stars  be  mute  I 

Yes,  Heaven  is  thine ;  but  this 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours ; 

Our  flowers  are  merely — flowers, 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 

Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 

If  I  could  dwell 
Where  Israfel 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody. 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 


FOR  ANNIE. 


Thanie  Heaven  !  the  crisia— 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last — 
And  the  fever  called  **  Living*' 

Is  conquered  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strengthi 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  he  at  full  length — 
But  no  matter  ! — I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composed* 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me, 

Thinking  me  dead. 

The  moaning  and  groaning, 
The  sighing  and  sobbing, 

Arc  quieted  now, 

With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart : — ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing ! 


FOR  ANNIE.  49 


The  sickness — the  nausea — 

The  pitiless  pjou — 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain — 

With  the  fever  called  "  Living  " 

That  biirned  in  my  br&lD. 

And  oh !  of  all  tortures 

That  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated — the  terrible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  napth aline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst: — 
I  have  drank  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst : — 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 
With  a  lullaby  sound, 

From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 
Feet  under  gi'ound — 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah !  let  it  never 

Be  foolishly  said 
Tliat  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed ; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  diflferent  bed — 
And,  to  deep^  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes, 
Forgetting,  or  never 

Roijrettino:  its  rosea 
Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses  : 
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For  now,  while  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansies — 
A  rosemary  odor, 

Commingled  with  pansiet-— 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  pansiea. 

And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissed  me, 
She  fondly  caressed, 

And  then  I  fell  gently 
To  sleep  on  her  breast — 

Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breaiL 

When  the  light  was. extinguished, 
She  covered  me  warm, 

And  she  prayed  to  the  aiigeb 
To  keep  me  from  harm — 

To  the  queen  of  the  angels 
To  shield  me  from  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly. 

Now,  in  my  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love) 

Til  at  you  fancy  me  dead — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly, 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead — 
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That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me. 
Thinking  me  dead : — 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie- 
It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

C>f  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 


TO 


I  HEED  not  that  my  earthly  lot 

Hath— little  of  Earth  in  itr— 
That  years  of  love  have  been  foi^;ot 

In  the  hatred  of  a  minute : — 
I  mourn  not  that  the  desolate 

Are  happier,  sweet,  than  I, 
But  that  you  soitow  for  my  &te 

Who  am  a  passer  by. 
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Tee  ring  is  on  my  hand, 

And  the  wreath  is  on  my  brow  ; 
Satins  and  jewels  grand 
Are  all  at  my  command, 

And  I  am  happy  now. 

And  my  lord  he  loves  me  well ; 

But,  when  first  he  breathed  his  vow, 
1  felt  my  bosom  swell — 
For  the  words  rang  as  a  knell, 
And  the  voice  seemed  his  who  fell 
In  the  battle  down  the  dell, 

And  who  is  happy  now. 

But  he  spoke  to  re-assure  me. 

And  he  kissed  my  pallid  brow, 
While  a  reverie  came  o'er  me, 
And  to  the  church-yard  bore  me. 
And  I  sighed  to  him  before  me, 
Thinking  him  dead  D'Elormie, 
"  Oh,  I  am  happy  now  !" 

And  thus  the  words  wpte  spoken, 

And  this  the  plighted  vow, 
And,  tJiough  my  faith  be  broken, 
And,  though  my  heart  be  broken. 
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Behold  the  golden  token 

That  proves  me  happy  now  ! 

Would  God  I  could  awaken  ! 

For  I  dream  I  know  not  how, 
And  my  soul  is  sorely  shaken 
Lest  an  evil  step  be  taken, — 
Lest  the  dead  who  is  tbrsaken 

May  not  be  happy  now. 


TO  F- 


<#»^»**rf^i^w^^MMN^»»" 


Beloved  !  amid  the  earnest  woes 
That  crowd  around  my  earthly  paih— > 

(Drear  path,  alas !  where  grows 

Nol  even  one  lonely  rose) — 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  of  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  bland  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted  far-off -sle 

In  some  tumultuous  sea — 

Some  ocean  throbbing  far  and  free 
With  storms — but  where  meanwhile 

Serenest  skies  continually 

Just  o'er  that  one  bright  Island  smile. 


<( 
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I. 

ROME. — A  Hall  in  a  Palace.     Alessandra  aud  CastijjrlioRA 

Ahssandra,  Thou  art  sad,  Castiglione. 
,     Castiglione,  Sad  ! — not  1. 
On,  I'm  the  happiest,  happiest  man  in  Rome ! 
A  few  days  more,  thou  knowest,  my  Alessandra, 
Will  make  thee  mine.     Oh,  I  am  very  happy  ! 

Alesa.  Melhink's  thou  hast  a  singular  way  of  showing 
Thy  happiness  ' — what  ails  thee,  cousin  of  mine  ? 
Why  didst  thou  sigh  so  deeply  ? 

Cas,  Did  I  sigh  ? 
I  was  not  conscious  of  it.     It  is  a  fashion, 
A  silly — a  most  silly  fashion  I  have 
iVhen  I  am  very  iiappy.     Did  I  sigh  ?  (''^^^<'i^*) 

Aless,  Thou  didst.     Thou  art  not  well.     Thou  Iiast  rndulged 
Too  much  of  late,  and  I  am  vexed  to  see  it. 
Late  hours  and  wine,  Castiglione, — ^these 
Will  ruin  thee  !  thou  art  already  altered — 
Thy  looks  are  haggard — nothing  so  wears  away 
The  constitution  as  late  hours  and  wine, 

Cas.  {musing,)  Nothing,  fair  cousin,  nothing — ^not  even  depji  \ 

sorrow —  ^ 
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Wears  it  away  like  evil  hours  and  wine. 
I  will  amend. 

Aless,  Do  it !     I  would  have  thee  drop 
Thy  riotous  company,  too — fellows  low  born — 
111  suit  the  like  with  old  Di  Broglio's  heir 
And  Alessandra's  husband. 

Cas.  I  will  drop  them. 

Aless,  Thou  wilt — ^thou  must.     Attend  thou  also  more 
To  thy  dress  and  equipage — they  are  over  plain 
For  thy  lofty  rank  and  fashion — much  depends 
Upon  appearances. 

Cas,  I'll  see  to  it. 

Ahss,  Then  see  to  it ! — pay  more  attention,  sir, 
To  a  becoming  carriage — much  thou  wantcst 
In  dignity. 

Cas,  Much,  much,  oh  much  I  want 
In  proper  dignity. 

Aless,  (haughtily.)  Thou  mockest  me,  sir ! 

Ca>s.  (abstractedly.)  Sweet,  gentle  Lalage ! 

Aless,  Heard  I  aright  ? 
I  speak  to  him — he  speaks  of  Lalage  ! 
Sir  Count  !    {places  her  hand  on  his  shoulder)  what  art    thou 

dreaming  ?  he's  not  well ! 
What  ails  thee,  sir  ? 

Ccu,  (startiTig,)  Cousin  !  fair  cousin  I — madam  ! 
1  crave  thy  pardon — indeed  I  am  not  well — 
Your  hand  from  off  my  shoulder,  if  you  please. 
This  air  is  most  oppressive  ! — Madam — the  Duke  ! 

Enter  Di  Broglio, 

Di  BrcgUo.  My  son,  I've  news  for  thee ! — hey  ? — what*8  the 
matter  ?  (observing  Alessandra.) 
V  the  pouts  ?     Kiss  her,  Casliglione  !  kiss  her, 
ITou  dog  !  and  make  it  up,  I  say,  this  minute  ' 
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I've  news  for  you  both.     Polilian  is  expected 
Hourly  in  Rome— Polilian,  Earl  of  Leicester ! 
^Ve'll  have  him  at  the  wedding.     'Tis  his  first  visit 
To  the  imperial  city. 

Aless.  What !  Polilian 
Of  Britain,  Earl  of  Leicester  ? 

Di  Brag.  The  same,  ray  love. 
VVe^l  have  him  at  the  wedding.     A  man  quite  young 
In  years,  but  grey  in  fame.     I  have  not  seen  him, 
But  Rumour  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  prodigy 
Pre-eminent  in  arts  and  arms,  and  wealth, 
And  high  descent.     We'll  have  him  at  the  wedding. 

Aless,  I  have  heard  much  of  this  Polilian. 
Gay,  volatile  and  giddy — is  he  not  ? 
And  little  given  to  thinking. 

Di  Brog,  Far  from  it,  love. 
No  branch,  they  say,  of  all  philosophy 
So  deep  abstruse  he  has  not  mastered  it. 
Learned  as  few  are  learned. 

Aless.  'Tis  very  strange ! 
i  have  known  men  have  seen  Polilian 
And  sought  his  company.     They  speak  of  him 
As  of  one  who  entered  madly  into  life, 
Drinking  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs. 

Cas,  Ridiculous  !     Now  /  have  seen  Polilian 
And  know  him  well — ^nor  learned  nor  mirthful  ho. 
He  is  a  dreamer  and  a  man  shut  out 
From  common  passions. 

Di  Brog,  Children,  we  disagree. 
Let  us  go  forth  and  taste  the  fragrant  air 
Of  the  garden.     Did  I  dream,  or  did  I  hear 
Polilian  was  a  melancholy  man  ?  {txcunt,) 


n 

ROME.    A  Lady'i  apartment,  with  a  window  open  and  looking  into  a  p^ar 
den.    Lalage,  in  deep  mouniiug,  reading  at  a  table  on  which  lie  some  books 
and  a  hand  mirror.     In  the  back  ground  Jacinta  (a  servant  maid)  leans  care 
leesly  upon  a  chair. 

Lai,  Jacinta  !  is  it  thou  ? 
Jac,  {pertly.)  Yes,  Ma'am,  I'm  here, 
*  Lai.  I  did  not  know,  Jacinta,  you  were  in  waiting. 
Sit  down  ! — let  not  my  presence  trouble  you — 
Sit  down  ! — for  I  am  humble,  most  humble. 
Jac.  {aside*)  'Tis  time. 

{Jacinta  seats  herself  in  a  side-long  manner' ujpon  the. 
chair,  resting  her  elbows  upon  the  back,  and  regard- 
vng  her  mistress  with  a  contemptuous  look.     Lalage 
continues  to  read.) 
Lai.  "  It  in  another  climate,  so  he  said, 
"  Bore  a  bright  golden  flower,  but  not  i'  this  soil  !" 

{pauses — turns  over  some  leaves,  and  resumes.) 
"  No  lingering  winters  there,  nor  snow,  nor  shower — 
"  But  Ocean  ever  to  refresh  mankind 
"  Breathes  the  shrill  spirit  of  the  western  wind." 
Oh  beautiful ! — most  beautiful ! — how  like 
To  what  my  fevered  soul  doth  dream  of  Heaven  ! 
O  happy  land  !  {pauses.)  She  died  ! — the  maiden  died  ! 
O  still  more  happy  maiden  who  couldst  die  ! 
Jacinta ! 

{Jacinta  returns  no  ansjcer,  and  Lalage  presently  resumes.] 
Again  ! — a  similar  tale 
Told  of  a  beauteous  darne  beyond  the  sea  ' 
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Thus  speaketh  one  Ferdmand  in  the  words  of  tlie  play^- 
"  She  died  full  young" — one  Bossola  answers  him — 
'^  1  think  not  so— her  infelicity 

*•  Seemed  to  have  years  too  many"— Ah  luckless  lady  I 
Jacinta  !  {still  no  answer.) 

Here's  a  far  sterner  story 
But  like — oh,  very  like  in  its  despair — 
Of  that  Egyptian  queen,  winning  so  easily 
A  thousand  hearts — losing  at  length  her  own. 
She  died.     Thus  endeth  the  history — and  her  maidji 
Lean  over  her  and  weep— two  gentle  maids 
With  gentle  names — Eiros  and  Charmion  ! 
Rainbow  and  Dove  ! Jacinta  ! 

Jac.  (pettishly.)  Madam,  what  is  it  ? 

LaL  Wilt  thou,  my  good  Jacinta,  be  so  kind 
As  go  down  in  the  library  and  bring  me 
The  Holy  Evangelists. 

Jac.  Pshaw  !     (exit.) 

Lai.  If  there  be  balm 
For  the  wounded  spirit  in  Gilead  it  is  there  ! 
Dew  in  the  night  time  of  my  bitter  trouble 
Will  there  be  found — "  dew  sweeter  far  than  that 
Which  hangs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill." 

(re-enter  Jaci?Ua,  and  throws  a  volume  on  the  table,) 
There,  ma'am,  's  the  book.     Indeed  she  is  very  troublesome. 

(aside. ) 

LaL    (asionislied.)  What  didst  thou  say,   Jacinta?     Have  ". 
done  aught 
To  grieve  thee  or  to  vex  thee  ? — I  am  sorry. 
For  thou  hast  served  me  long  and  ever  been 
Trust- worthy  and  resjiectful.     (resumes  her  reading.) 

Jac.  I  can't  believe 
She  has  any  more  jewels — no — no — she  gave  me  all.    (aside.) 
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Lai.  What  didst  thou  say,  Jacinta  ?     Now  J  bethink  nie 
Thou  hast  not  sp3ken  lately  of  thy  wedding. 
How  fares  good  Ugo  ? — and  when  is  it  to  be  ? 
Can  I  do  aught  ? — is  there  no  farther  aid 
Thou  needest,  Jacinta  ? 

Jac.  Is  there  no  farther  aid  ! 
That's  nieant  for  me.  {aside)  I'm  sure,  Madam,  you  need  not 
Be  always  throwing  those  jewels  in  my  teeth. 

Lai.  Jewels !  Jacinta, — now  indeed,  Jacinta, 
I  thought  not  of  the  jewels. 

Jac.  Oh  !  perhaps  not ! 
But  then  I  might  have  sworn  it.     Af\er  all, 
There's  Ugo  says  the  ring  is  only  paste, 
For  he's  sure  the  Count  Castiglione  never 
Would  have  given  a  real  diamond  to  such  as  you ; 
And  at  the  best  I'm  certain.  Madam,  you  cannot 
Have  use  for  jewels  now.     But  I  might  have  sworn  it.     (exit,) 

(Lalage  hursts  into  tears  and  leans  lier  head  upon  the 
table — after  a  short  pause  raises  it,) 

Lai.  Poor  Lai  age  ! — and  is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Thy  servant  maid  ! — but  courage  ! — 'tis  but  a  viper 
Whom  thou  hast  cherished  to  sting  thee  to  the  soul ! 

(taking  up  the  mirror.) 
Ha  !  here  at  least's  a  friend — too  much  a  friend 
In  earlier  days — a  friend  will  not  deceive  thee. 
Pair  mirror  and  true  !  now  tell  me  (for  thou  canst) 
A  tale — a  pretty  tale — and  heed  thou  not 
Though  it  be  rife  with  woe.     It  answers  me. 
It  speaks  of  sunken  eyes,  and  wasted  cheeks, 
A.ud  Beauty  long  deceased — remembers  me 
Of  Joy  departed — Hope,  the  Seraph  Hope, 
Inurned  and  entombed  ! — now,  in  a  tone 
Low,  sad,  and  solemn,  but  most  audible* 
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Whispers  of  early  grave  untimely  yawning 

For  ruined  maid.     Fair  mirror  and  true  ! — thou  liest  noi  ! 

Thou  hast  no  end  to  gain—  no  heart  to  break — 

Castiglione  lied  who  said  he  loved 

Thou  true — he  false  I — false  ! — false  ! 

{while  she  speaks,  a  monk  enters  her  aparimentf  and  up 
proachcs  unobserved.) 

Monk.  Refuge  thou  hast, 
Sweet  daughter  !  in  Heaven.     Think  of  eternal  things  ! 
Give  up  thy  soul  to  penitence,  and  pray ! 

Lai,  {arising  hurriedly.)  1  cannot  pray ! — My  soul  is  at  wsr 
with  God  ! 
The  frightful  sounds  of  merriment  below 
Disturb  my  senses — go  !  I  cannot  pray — 
The  sweet  airs  from  the  garden  worry  me  ! 
Thy  presence  grieves  me — go  ! — thy  priestly  raiment 
Fills  me  with  dread — thy  ebony  crucifix 
With  horror  and  awe  ! 

Monk,  Think  of  thy  precious  soul ! 

Lai.  Think  of  my  early  days  ! — think  of  my  father 
And  mother  in  Heaven  !  think  of  our  quiet  home, 
And  the  rivulet  that  ran  before  the  door ! 
Think  of  my  little  sisters  ! — think  of  them  ! 
And  think  of  me  ! — ^think  of  my  trusting  love 
And  confidence — his  vows — my  ruin — think — think 

Of  my  unspeakable  misery  ! begone  ! 

Y'et  stay  !  yet  stay  ! — what  was  it  thou  saidst  of  prayer 
And  penitence  ?     Didst  thou  not  speak  of  faith 
And  vows  before  the  throne  1 

Monk.  I  did. 

Lai.  'Tis  well. 
There  is  a  vow  were  fitting  should  be  madi 
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A  8801*6(1  VOW,  imperative,  aud  urgent, 
A  solemn  vow ! 

Monk.  Daughter,  this  zeal  is  well ! 

Lai.  Father,  this  zeal  is  anything  but  well ! 
Hast  thou  a  crucifix  fit  for  this  thing  ? 
A  crucifix  whereon  to  register 
This  sacred  vow  ?         (he  hands  her  his  ovm.^ 
Not  that — Oh  !  no  ! — no  ! — no  !         (shudderingJ) 
Not  that !  Not  tliat ! — I  tell  thee,  holv  man. 
Thy  raiments  and  thy  ebony  cross  affright  me ! 
Stand  back !  I  have  a  crucifix  myself, — 
/  have  a  crucifix  !     Methinks  'twere  fitting 
The  deed — the  vow — the  symbol  of  the  deed — 
And  the  deed's  register  should  tally,  father  I 

(draics  a  cross-handled  dagger  and  raises  it  vn  high,) 
Behold  the  cross  wherewith  a  vow  like  mine 
Is  written  in  Heaven  ! 

Monk,  Thy  words  are  madness,  daughter, 
And  speak  a  purpose  unholy — thy  lips  are  livid— 
Thine  eyes  are  wild — tempt  not  the  wrath  divine! 
Pause  ere  too  late  ! — oh  be  not — be  not  rash  ! 

Swear  not  the  oath— oh  swear  it  not ! 

» 

LaL  'Tis  sworn ! 


UL 


An  apartment  In  a  pt  iaco.    Politiuo  and  Baldunr. 

Baldazzar, Arouse  thee  now,  Politian  ! 

Thou  must  not — nay  indeed,  indeed,  thou  shall  not 
Give  way  unto  these  humoure.     Be  thyself! 
Sliake  off  the  idle  fancies  that  beset  thee. 
And  live,  for  now  thou  diest ! 

Politian.  Not  so,  Baldazzar ! 
Surely  I  live. 

Bal.  Pclitian,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  see  thee  thus. 

Pol,  Baldazzar,  it  doth  grieve  me 
To  give  thee  cause  for  grief,  my  honoured  friend. 
Command  me,  sir  !   what  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 
At  thy  behest  I  will  shake  off  that  nature 
Which  from  my  forefathers  I  did  inherit, 
Which  with  my  mother's  milk  1  did  imbibe, 
And  be  no  more  Poliiian,  but  some  other. 
Command  me,  sir! 

Bal,  To  the  field  then — to  the  field — 
To  the  senate  or  the  field. 

Pol,  Alas  !  alas  ! 
There  is  an  imp  would  follow  me  even  there ! 
Tliere  is  an  imp  hath  followed  me  even  there  f 
There  is what  voice  was  that  ? 

Bal.  I  heard  it  not. 
I  heard  not  any  voice  except  thine  own, 
And  the  echo  of  thine  own. 
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Pol  Then  I  but  dreamed. 

BaL  Give  not  thy  soul  to  dreams  :  the  cam |>— the  court 
Befit  thee — Fame  awaits  thee — GlorJ"  calls — 
A^iid  her  the  trumpet- tongued  thou  wilt  not  hear 
In  hearkening  to  imaginary  sounds 
And  phantom  voices. 

PoL  It  i^  a  phantom  voice ! 
Didst  thou  not  hear  it  then  ? 

BaL  I  heard  it  not. 

PoL  Thou  heardst  it  not ! Baldazzar,  speak  no  more 

To  me,  Politiun,  of  thy  camps  and  courts. 

Oh  !  I  am  sick,  sick,  sick,  even  unto  death, 

Of  the  hollow  and  high-sounding  vanities 

Of  the  populous  Earth  !     Bear  with  me  yet  awhile  I 

We  have  been  boys  together — school-fellows — 

And  now  are  friends — yet  shall  not  be  so  long — 

Por  in  the  eternal  city  thou  shalt  do  me 

A.  kind  and  gentle  office,  and  a  Power — 

A  Power  august,  benignant  and  supreme^ 

Shall  then  absolve  thee  of  all  farther  duties 

Unto  thy  friend. 

BaL  I'hou  speakest  a  fearful  riddle 
I  tcriU  not  understand. 

PoL  Yet  now  as  Fate 
Approaches,  and  the  Hours  are  breathing  low. 
The  sands  of  Time  are  changed  to  golden  grainsy 
And  dazzle  me,  Baldazzar.     Alas  !  alas ! 
{  cannot  die,  having  w  ithin  my  heart 
•So  keen  a  relish  for  the  beautiful 
As  hath  been  kindled  within  it.     Methinks  the  air 
Is  balmier  now  than  it  was  wont  to  be^ 
Rich  melodies  are  floating  in  the  winds^< 
A  rarer  loveliness  bedecks  the  earth-— 
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And  with  a  holier  lustre  the  quiet  moon 
Sitteth  in  Heaven. — Hist !  hist !  thou  canst  not  say 
Tliou  hoarest  not  tioWy  Baldazzar  ? 
Bal.  Indeed  I  hear  not. 

J^al.  Not  hear  it ! — listen  now — listen  ! — ^the  faintest  sound 
And  yet  the  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard  ! 
A  lady's  voice  ! — and  sorrow  in  the  tone  ! 
Uaidazzar,  it  oppresses  me  like  a  spell ! 
Again  ! — again  ! — how  solemnly  it  falls 
Into  my  heart  of  hearts !  that  eloquent  voice 
Surely  I  never  neard — yet  it  were  well 
Had  I  but  heard  it  with  its  thrilling  tones 
In  earlier  days ! 

BaL  I  myself  hear  it  now. 
Be  still  ! — the  voice,  if  I  mistake  not  greatly, 
Proceeds  from  yonder  lattice — which  you  may  see 
Very  plainly  through  the  window — it  belongs, 
Does  it  not  ?  unto  this  palace  of  the  Duke. 
Tiie  singer  is  undoubtedly  beneath 
The  roof  of  his  Excellency — and  perhaps 
Is  even  that  Alessandra  of  whom  he  spoke 
As  the  betrothed  of  Castiglione, 
His  son  and  heir. 

Pol.  Be  still ! — it  comes  again  ! 
Voice        **  And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
{very  family.)  As  for  to  leave  me  thus 

Who  hath  loved  thee  ao  long 
In  wealth  and  wo  among  ? 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay — say  nay  !'* 
BaL  The  song  is  English,  and  I  oh  have  heard  it 
In  merry  England — never  so  plaintively — 


1 
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Hist !  hist !  it  comes  ag?.in  ! 

Voice  "  Is  it  so  strong 

(fiiore  loudly,)  As  for  to  leave  me  thus 

Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long 
In  wealth  and  wo  among  1 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  ? 

Say  nay — say  nay  !" 
BaL  'Tis  hushed  and  all  is  still ! 
Pol.  All  U  not  still. 
BaL  Let  us  go  down. 
Pol.  Gro  down,  Baldazzar,  go  ! 

Bal.  The  hour  is  growing  late — ^the  Duke  awaiia  uo^i 
Thy  presence  is  expected  in  the  hall 
Below.     What  ails  thee,  Earl  Politian  ? 

Voice        **  Who  hath  loved  thee  so  long, 
[distinctly.)      In  wealth  and  wo  among, 

And  is  thy  heart  so  strong  ? 
Say  nay — say  nay  !" 
Bal.  Let  us  descend  ! — 'tis  time.     Politian,  give 
These  fancies  to  the  wind.     Remember,  pray, 
Your  bearing  lately  savoured  much  of  rudeness 
Unlo  the  Duke.     Arouse  thee  !  and  remember  ! 

Pol.  Remember  ?     I  do.     Lead  on  !     I  do  rememlifT. 

Let  us  descend. '   Believe  me  I  would  give, 
Freely  would  give  the  broad  lands  of  my  earldom 
To  look  upon  the  face  hidden  by  yon  lattice^ 
"  To  gaze  upon  that  veiled  face,  and  hear 
Once  more  that  silent  tongue." 

BaL  Let  me  beg  you,  sir, 
Descend  with  me — ^the  Duke  may  be  offended. 
Let  us  go  down,  I  pray  you. 
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{Voice  loudly,)  Say  nay  ! — say  nay  ! 

Pol,  {aside,)  'Tis  strange  ! — 'tis  very  strange — methought  the 
voice 
Cliimcd  in  with  my  desires  and  bade  me  stay  ! 

(approaching  the  ui$idow.) 
Sweet  voice  !.  I  heed  thee,  and  will  surely  stay. 
Now  be  this  Fancy,  by  Heaven,  or  be  it  Fate, 
Still  will  I  not  descend.     Baldazzar,  make 
Apology  unto  the  Duke  for  me  ; 
[  go  not  down  to-night. 

BaL  Your  lordsliip's  pleasure 
Shall  be  attended  to.     Good  night,  Politian. 

Pol,  Good  night,  my  frieod,  good  night. 


IV. 


The  gardens  of  a  palace — Moonlight     La] age  and  Politiau 

Lalage*  And  dost  thou  speak  of  love 
To  mc,  Politian  ?— dost  thou  speak  of  love 
To  Lalage  ? — ah  wo^ah  wo  is  me  1 
This  mockery  is  most  cruel — most  cruel  indeed  ! 

Politian,  Weep  not !  oh,  sob  not  thus ! — thy  bitter  tears 
Will  ir»adden  me.     Oh  mourn  not,  Lalage— 
Be  comforted  !     I  know — I  know  it  all, 
And  still  I  speak  of  love.     Look  at  me,  brightest, 
And  beautiful  Lalage  ! — turn  here  thine  eyes  ! 
Thou  askest  me  if  1  could  speak  of  love, 
Knowing  what  I  know,  and  seeing  what  I  have  seen. 
Thou  askest  me  that — and  thus  I  answer  thee — 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee  I  answer  thee.  {knetlingA 

Sweet  Lalage,  /  hve  ihee — love  the*  • — looe  thee  ; 
Thro'  good  and  ill — thro*  weal  and  wo  J  lo^e  //tee. 
Not  mother,  with  her  first  born  on  her  knee. 
Thrills  with  intenser  love  than  I  for  thee. 
Not  on  God's  altar,  in  any  time  or  clime. 
Burned  there  a  holier  fire  than  burneth  now 
Within  my  spirit  for  thee.     And  do  1  love  ?  (arising,) 

Even  (or  thy  woes  I  love  thee — even  for  thy  woes — 
Thy  beauty  and  tliy  woes. 

LaJ,  Alas,  proud  Earl, 
Thou  dost  forget  thyself,  remembering  me  ! 
How,  in  thy  father's  halh,  among  the  maidens 
Pure  and  reproachless  of  thy  princely  line, 
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Could  the  dishonoured  Lalago  abide  ? 

Thy  wife,  and  with  a  tainted  memory — 

My  seared  and  blighted  name,  how  would  it  tally 

With  the  ancestral  honours  of  thy  house, 

And  with  thy  glory  ? 

Pol.  Speak  not  to  me  of  glory  ! 
I  hate — I  loathe  the  name ;  I  do  abhor 
The  unsatisfactory  and  ideal  thing. 
Art  thou  not  Lalage  and  I  Politian  1 
Do  I  not  love — art  thou  not  beautiful^ 
What  need  we  more  1     Ha  f  glory  ! — now  speak  not  ol  it ' 
By  all  I  hold  most  sacred  and  most  solemn— 
By  all  my  wishes  now — my  fears  hereafter^ 
By  all  I  scorn  on  earth  and  hope  in  heaven — 
There  is  no  deed  I  would  more  glory  in, 
Than  in  thy  cause  to  scoff  at  this  same  glory 
And  trample  it  under  foot.     What  matters  it— 
What  matters  it,  my  fairest,  and  my  best, 
That  we  go  down  unhonoured  and  forgotten 
Into  the  dust — so  we  descend  together. 
Descend  together — and  then — and  then  perchance-^— 

Lai,  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  1 

PoL  And  then  perchance 
Ai'ise  together,  Lalage,  and  roam 
The  starry  and  quiet  dwellings  of  the  blest, 
And  still 

LaL  Why  dost  thou  pause,  Politian  ? 

Pol,  And  still  together — together, 

LaL  Now  Earl  of  Leicester  ! 
Thou  hvesi  me,  and  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  feel  thou  lovest  me  truly. 

PoL  Oh,  Lalage  !  {throwing  himself  upon  his  kne^.) 
And  lovest  thou  me  ? 
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Lai    Hist !  hush  !  within  the  gloom 
Of  yonder  trees  methought  a  figure  past-^ 
A  spectral  figure,  solemn,  and  slow,  and  noiseless — 
Like  the  grim  shadow  Conscience,  solemn  and  noiseless. 

{walks  across  and  r^  ^rns. ) 
I  was  mistaken — 'twas  but  a  giant  bough 
Stirred  by  the  autumn  wind.     Politian  ! 

Pol.  My  Lalage — my  love  !  why  art  thou  moved  1 
Why  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ?     Not  Conscience'  self, 
Far  less  a  shadow  which  thou  likenest  to  it, 
Should  shake  the  firm  spirit  thus.     But  the  night  wind 
Is  chilly — and  these  melancholy  boughs 
Throw  over  all  things  a  gloom. 

LaL  Politian  ! 
Thou  speakest  to  me  of  love.     Knowest  thou  the  lana 
With  which  all  tongues  are  busy — a  land  new  found- 
Miraculously  found  by  one  of  Grenoa — 
A  thousand  leagues  within  the  golden  west  ? 
A  fairy  land  of  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  sunshine, 
And  crystal  lakes,  and  over-arching  forests, 
And  mountains,  around  whose  towering  summits  the  i^iads 
Of  Heaven  untrammelled  flow — which  air  to  breathe 
Is  Happiness  now,  and  will  be  Freedom  hereafter 
In  days  that  are  to  come  ? 

Pol.  O,  wilt  thou — wilt  thou 
Fly  to  that  Paradise — my  Lalage,  wilt  thou 
Fly  thither  with  me  ?     There  Care  shall  be  forgotten, 
And  Sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  Eros  be  all. 
And  life  shall  then  be  mine,  for  I  will  live 
For  thee,  and  in  thine  eyes — and  thou  shalt  be 
No  more  a  mourner — but  the  radiant  Joys 
Shall  wait  upon  thee,  and  the  angel  Hope 
Attend  thee  ever  *  and  I  will  kneel  to  thee 
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And  worshij.  thee,  and  call  thee  n*y  beloved, 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  love,  my  wife, 
My  all ; — oh,  wilt  thou — wilt  thou,  Lalage, 
Fly  thither  with  me  ? 

Lai.  A  deed  is  to  bo  done — 
Castiglione  lives ! 

Pol,  And  he  shall  die  !  {exU.) 

Ital.  {after  a  -pause.)  And — he — shall — die  ! alas 

Castiglione  die  ?     Who  spoke  the  words  ? 

VV  lie  re  am  I  ? — what  was  it  he  said  ? — Politian  ! 

Thou  art  not  aone — thou  art  not  goiiey  Politian  ! 

I  feel  thou  art  not  gone — yet  dare  not  look, 

Lest  1  behold  thee  not ;  ihou  couldst  not  go 

With  those  words  upon  thy  lips — O,  speak  to  me  ! 

And  let  me  hear  thy  voice — one  word— one  word, 

To  say  thou  art  not  gone, — one  little  sentence, 

To  say  how  thou  dost  scorn — how  thou  dost  hate 

My  womanly  weakness.     Ha  !  ha  !  thou  art  not  gone— 

0  speak  to  me  !     I  knew  thou  wouldst  not  go  ! 

1  knew  thou  wouldst  not,  couldst  not,  durst  not  go. 
Villain,  thou  art  not  gone — thou  mockest  me  ! 

And  thus  I  clutch  thee — ^thus  !  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone- 

Cxone — ^gone.     Where  am  I  ? ^'tis  well — 'tis  veiy  well ' 

So  that  the  blade  be  keen — the  blow  be  suro, 
'  Tis  well,  'tifi  very  well — alas  !  alas  ! 


T. 

The  suburbs.    Politiau  alone. 

Politian,   This  weakness  grows  upon  me.     I  am  faint, 
And  much  I  fear  me  ill-:— it  Yf{\\  uot  do 
To  die  ere  I  have  lived  ! — Stay — stay  thy  hand, 
O  Azrael,  yet  awhile  ! — Prince  of  the  Powejrs 
Of  Darkness  and  the  Tomb,  O  pity  me  ! 
O  pity  me !  let  me  not  perish  now, 
In  the  budding  of  my  Paradisal  Hope  ! 
Give  me  to  live  yet — yet  a  little  while : 
*Tis  I  who  pray  for  life — I  who  so  late 
Demanded  but  to  die  f — what  sayeth  the  Count  ? 

Enter  Baldazzar* 

Baldazzar.  That  knowing  no  cause  of  quarrel  o:  of  feud 
Between  the  Earl  Politian  and  himself, 
He  doth  decline  your  cartel. 

Pol.    What  didst  thou  say  ? 
What  answer  was  it  you  brought  me,  good  Baldazzar  ? 
With  what  excessive  fragrance  the  zephyr  comes 
Laden  from  yonder  bowers  ! — a  fairer  day. 
Or  one  more  worthy  Italy,  methinks 
No  mortal  eyes  have  seen  ! — what  said  the  CJount  ? 

Bal.  That  he,  Castiglione,  not  being  aware 
Of  any  feud  existing,  or  any  cause 
Of  quarrel  between  your  lordship  and  himself 
Cannot  accept  the  challenge. 

Pol.  It  is  most  true — 
All  this  is  very  true.     When  saw  you,  sir, 
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When  saw  you  now,  Baldazzar,  in  the  frigid 
Ungenial  Britain  which  we  left  so  lately, 
A  heaven  so  calm  as  this — so  utterly  free 
From  the  evil  taint  of  clouds  ? — and  he  did  say  ? 

Bal,  No  more,  my  lord,  than  I  have  told  you,  sir: 
The  Count  Castiglione  will  not  fight,   • 
Having  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

PoL  Now  this  is  true — 
A.ll  very  true.     Thou  art  my  friend,  Baldazzar, 
And  I  have  not  forgotten  it — thou'lt  do  me 
A  piece  of  service ;  wilt  thou  go  back  and  say 
Unto  this  man,  that  I,  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Hold  him  a  villain  ? — thus  much,  I  pryihee,  say 
Unto  the  Count — it  is  exceeding  just 
He  should  have  cause  for  quarrel. 

Bal,  My  lord  ! — my  friend  ! 

Pol,  (aside,)  'Tis  he — he  comes  himself!  {aloiid.)  thou  rea 
Bonest  well. 
I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say — not  send  the  message — 
Well ! — 1  will  think  of  it — 1  will  not  send  it. 
Now  pry  thee,  leave  me — hither  doth  come  a  person 
With  whom  affairs  of  a  most  private  nature 
I  would  adjust. 

Bal.  1  go — to-morrow  we  meet, 
Po  we  not  ? — at  the  Vatican. 

PoL  At  the  Vatican.  {exit  BaL\ 

Enter  Castiglione. 

Cas,  The  Earl  of  Leicester  here  ! 

iV    I  am  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  thou  seest, 
Oost  thou  not  ^  that  I  am  here. 

Cas.  My  lord,  some  strange. 
Some  singular  mistake — misjnderstanding^ 
Hath  wither  t  doubt  arisen  :  thou  hast  been  urged 
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Thereby,  in  heat  of  anger,  to  address 
Some  words  most  unaccountable,  in  writing, 
To  me,  Castiglione ;   the  bearer  being 
Baldazzar,  Duke  of  Surrey.     I  am  aware 
Of  nothing  which  might  warrant  thee  in  this  thing, 
Having  given  thee  no  ollbnce.     Ha  ! — am  I  right  ' 
'Twas  a  mistake  ? — undoubtedly — we  all 
Do  err  at  times. 

Pol.  Draw,  villain,  and  prate  no  more  ! 

Cas.  Ha  ! — draw  ? — and  villain  ?  have  at  thee  then  ai  omMu 
Proud  Earl !  (draws,) 

Pol.  {drawing.)  Thus  to  the  expiatory  tomb. 
Untimely  sepulchre,  I  do  devote  thee 
In  the  name  of  Lai  ago  ! 

Cos.  (Jetting  j\aII  his  stoord  and  recoiling  to  the  extremity  of 
the  stage.) 
Of  Lalage ! 

Hold  off — thy  sacred  hand  ! — avaunt  I  say  !    . 
Avaunt — 1  will  not  fight  thee — indeed  I  dare  not. 

Pol.  Thou  wilt  not  fight  with  me  didst  say,  Sir  Count  ? 
Shall  I  be  baffled  thus  ? — now  this  is  well ; 
f  ^idst  say  thou  darest  not  ?     Ha  ! 

Cos.  1  dare  not— dare  not — 
Hold  off  thy  hand — with  that  beloved  name 
So  fresh  upon  thy  lips  I  will  not  fight  tliee — 
I  cannot — dare  not. 

Pol.  Now  by  my  halidom 
I  do  believe  thee  !— coward,  I  do  believe  thee  ! 

Cas.  Ha  !— coward  ! — this  may  not  be  ! 

(clutches  his  sword  and  staggers  towards  Politian,  hut  hii 
purpose  is  changed  before  reaching  /lim,  and  he  falls 
upon  his  knee  ai  tJiefeet  of  the  Earl.) 

Alas !  my  lord, 
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[t  is — il  is — ^most  true.     In  such  a  cause 
I  am  the  veriest  coward.     O  pity  me  ! 

PoL  {greatly  sofkned.)  Alas  ! — 1  do — indeed  I  pity  thee. 

Cas,  And  Lalage— — 

PoL  Scoundrel  f — arise  and  die  ! . 

Cos,  It  needeth  not  be — thus — thus — O  let  me  die 
Thus  on  my  bended  knee.     It  were  most  fitting 
That  in  this  deep  humiliation  I  perish. 
For  in  the  fight  I  will  not  raise  a  hand 
Against  thee,  Earl  of  Leicester.     Strike  thou  home — 

(baring  his  bosom.) 
Here  is  no  let  or  hindrance  to  thy  A^eapon — 
Strike  home.     I  will  not  fight  thee. 

PoL  Now  s'Death  and  Hell ! 
Am  I  not — ^am  I  not  sorely — grievously  tempte*^ 
To  take  thee  at  thy  word  ?     But  umrk  roe,  sir: 
Think  not  tc  fly  me  thus.     JJo  thou  prepare 
For  public  insult  in  the  streets — before 
The  eyes  of  the  citizens.     I'll  follow  thee — 
Like  an  avenging  spirit  1*11  follow  thee 
Even  unto  death.     Before  those  wiiom  thou  lovest-- 
Before  all  Rome  Til  taunt  thee,  villain, — I'll  taunt  thcc, 
Dost  hear  ?  with  cowardice — thou  wilt  not  fiijjht  me  ? 
Thou  liest !  thou  shah  !  {etii,) 

Cas.  Now  this  indeed  is  just ! 
Moat  righteous,  and  most  just,  avenging  Heaven ! 


Poems  Written  in  Youth. 
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SONNET-TO  SCIENCE. 

Science  !  true  daughter  of  Old  Time  thou  art ! 

Who  alterest  all  things  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  preyest  thou  thus  upon  tlie  poet's  heart, 

Vulture,  whose  wings  are  dull  realities  ? 
flow  should  he  love  thee  ?  or  how  deem  thee  wise, 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies, 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing  ? 
Hast  thou  not  drajrcred  Diana  from  her  car  ? 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  happier  star  I 

Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiud  from  her  flood, 
The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree  ^ 


•  Private  reasons — some  of  which  have  reference  to  the  sin  of  plagiarism, 
and  others  to  the  date  of  Tennyson's  first  poems — have  induced  me,  after 
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PART  I. 

O  I  NOT1IIT96  earthly  save  the  ray 

(Thrown  back  from  flowers)  of  Beauty's  eye, 

As  in  those  gardens  wliere  the  day 

Springs  from  the  gems  of  Cireassy — 

O  !  nothing  earthly  save  the  thrill 

Of  melody  »n  woodland  rill — 

Or  (music  of  the  passion-hearted) 

Joy's  voice  so  peacefully  departed 

That  like  the  murmur  in  the  shell. 

Its  echo  dwelleth  and  will  dwell — 

Oh,  nothing  of  the  dross  of  ours — 

Yet  all  the  beauty — all  the  flowers 

That  list  our  Love,  and  deck  our  bowers — 

Adorn  yon  world  afar,  afar — 

The  wandering  star. 

'Twas  a  sweet  time  for  Ncsace — for  there 
Her  world  lay  lolling  on  the  golden  air, 
Near  four  bright  suns-— a  temporary  rest — 
An  oasis  in  desert  of  the  blest, 

•  A  star  was  (liscovercd  by  Tycho  Brahe  wliich  appeared  suddenly  in  tut? 
beavens — attained,  in  a  fow  days,  a  brilliancy  surpassing  that  of  Jupiter — then 
as  auddeuly  disappeared,  and  has  never  been  saea  Hino,pi 
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Away— away— 'mid  seas  of  rays  thnt  roll 
Empyiean  splendor  o'er  ih'  unchained  soui^ 
The  soul  that  scarce  (the  billows  are  so  dense) 
Can  struggle  to  its  destin'd  enninence — 
To  distant  spheres,  from  time  to  time,  she  rode. 
And  late  to  ours,  the  favoured  one  of  God — 
But,  now,  the  ruler  of  an  anchored  realm. 
She  throws  aside  the  sceptre — leaves  the  helm, 
And,  amid  incense  and  high  spiritual  hymns, 
Laves  in  quadruple  light  her  angel  limbs. 

Now  happiest,  loveliest  in  yon  lovely  Earth, 
Whence  sprang  the  "  Idea  of  Beauty"  into  birth, 
(Falling  in  wreaths  thro'  many  a  startled  star, 
Like  woman's  hair  'mid  pearls,  until,  afar, 
It  lit  on  hills  Achaian,  and  there  dwelt) 
She  look'd  into  Infinity — and  knelt. 
Rich  clouds,  for  canopies,  about  her  curled — 
Fit  emblems  of  the  model  of  her  world- 
Seen  but  in  beauty — not  impeding  sight 
Of  other  beauty  glittering  thro'  the  light — 
A  wreath  that  twined  each  starry  form  around, 
And  all  the  opal'd  air  in  color  bound. 

All  hurriedly  she  knelt  upon  a  bed 
Of  flowers :  of  lilies  such  as  rear'd  the  head 
*0n  the  fair  Capo  Deucato,  and  sprang 
So  eagerly  around  about  to  hang 
Upon  the  flying  footsteps  of        deep  pride— 
fOf  her  who  lov'd  a  mortal — and  so  died. 
The  Sephalica,  budding  with  young  bees, 
Uprear'd  its  purple  stem  around  her  knees  • 

•  Od  Santa  Maura — olim  Deucudla.  t  Sapptio 
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•And  gemmy  flower,  of  Trebizond  misnam'd— 
Inmate  of  highest  stars,  where  erst  it  shani'd 
All  other  loveliness :  its  honied  dew 
(The  fabled  nectar  that  the  heathen  knew) 
Deliriously  sweet,  was  dropp'd  from  Heaven, 
And  fell  on  gardens  of  the  unforgiven 
In  Trebizond — and  on  a  sunny  flower 
So  like  its  own  above  that,  to  this  hour, 
It  still  remaineth,  torturing  the  bee 
With  madness,  and  unwonted  reverie : 
In  Heaven,  and  all  its  environs,  the  leaf 
And  blossom  of  the  fairy  plant,  in  grief 
Disconsolate  linger — grief  that  hangs  her  head, 
Repenting  follies  that  full  long  have  fled. 
Heaving  her  white  breast  to  the  balmy  air. 
Like  guilty  beauty,  chasten'd,  and  more  fair : 
Nyctanthes  too,  as  sacred  as  tiie  light 
She  fears  to  perfume,  perfuming  the  night :    . 
fAnd  Clytia  pondering  between  many  a  sun. 
While  pettish  tears  adown  her  petals  run  : 
JAnd  that  aspiring  flower  that  sprang  on  Earth — 
And  died,  ere  scarce  exalted  into  birth, 
Bursting  its  odorous  heart  in  spirit  to  wing 
Its  way  to  Heaven,  from  garden  of  a  king : 

*  This  flower  is  much  noticed  by  Lcwenhoeck  and  Toiiraefort.     The  be« 
feeding  upon  its  blossom,  becomes  intoxicated. 

T  Clytia — The  Chr}'8anthemum  Peniviauum,  or,  to  employ  a  better-known 
term,  the  tumsol — ^which  turns  continually  towards  the  sun,  covers  itself,  like 
Peru,  the  country  from  which  it  comes,  with  dewy  clouds  which  coc-l  and  ia* 
firesh  its  floweis  during  the  most  violent  heat  of  the  day. — J3.  de  St,  Pierre. 

t  There  is  cultivated  in  the  king^s  garden  at  Paris,  a  species  of  eerpcntine 
aloes  without  prickles,  whose  large  and  beautiful  flower  exhales  a  strong  odour 
of  the  vanilla,  during  the  time  of  its  expansion,  which  is  very  short  It  doei 
not  blow  till  towards  the  month  of  July — yon  then  perceive  it  gradually  open 
its  petals— expand  them — fade  and  die. — St.  Pierre. 
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♦And  Valisnerian  lotus  thither  flown 

From  struggling  with  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  : 

f  And  thy  most  lovely  purple  perfume,  Zante ! 

Isola  d'oro  ! — Fior  di  Levante  ! 

:{:And  the  Nelumbo  bud  that  floats  for  ever 

With  Indian  Cupid  down  the  holy  river — 

Fair  flowers,  and  fairy  !  to  whose  care  is  given 

^To  bear  the  Goddess'  song,  in  odors,  up  to  Heave  i  : 

"  Spirit !  that  dwellest  where, 

In  the  deep  sky. 
The  terrible  and  fair, 

In  beauty  vie ! 
Beyond  the  line  of  blue — 

The  boundary  of  the  star 
Which  turneth  at  the  view 

Of  thy  barrier  and  thy  bar — 
Of  the  barrier  overgone 

By  the  comets  who  were  cast 
From  their  pride,  and  from  their  throne 

To  be  drudges  till  the  last — 
To  be  carriers  of  fire 

(The  red  fire  of  their  heart) 
With  speed  that  may  not  tire 

And  with  pain  that  shall  not  part — 

*  li.ere  is  found,  in  the  Rhone,  a  beautiful  lily  of  the  Valisnerian  kind,  lis 
rtera  will  stretch  to  the  len^h  of  three  or  four  feet — thus  preserving  its  \\cw\ 
ftbove  water  in  the  swellings  of  the  river. 

t  The  Hyacinth. 

t  It  is  a  fiction  of  the  Indians,  that  Cupid  was  first  seen  floating  in  one 
of  these  down  the  river  Ganges — and  that  he  still  loves  the  cradle  of  his  child* 
hood. 

§  And  golden  vials  full  of  odors  which  are  the  prayers  of  the  saints. — Rev 
8t.  John. 
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Who  livest — that  we  know- 
in  Eternity — we  feel — 
But  the  shadow  of  whose  brow 

What  spirit  shall  reveal  1 
Tho'  the  beings  whom  thy  Nesace, 

Thy  messenger  hath  known 
Have  dream'd  for  thy  Infinity 

*A  model  of  their  own — 
Thy  will  is  done,  Oh,  God  ! 

The  star  hath  ridden  high 
Thro'  many  a  tempest,  but  she  rode 

Beneath  thy  burning  eye; 
And  here,  in  thought,  to  thee — 

In  thought  that  can  alone 
Ascend  tiiy  empire  and  so  be 

A  partner  of  thy  throne — 

*  The  Humanitarians  held  that  God  was  to  be  understood  aa  having  really 
a  human  form. — Vide  darkens  SennonSt  vol.  1,  page  26,  fol.  edit. 

The  drift  of  Milton's  argument,  leads  him  to  employ  language  which  would 
ap|)ear,  at  first  sight,  to  verge  upon  their  doctrine ;  but  it  will  be  seen  imme- 
diately, that  bo  guards  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  adopted  one  of 
the  most  ignorant  errors  of  the  dark  ages  of  the  churcli. — Dr.  Sumner* s  Notes 
on  Milton*8  Christian  Doctrine. 

This  opmion,  in  spite  of  many  testimonies  to  the  contrar}',  could  never  have 
been  very  general.     Andeus,  a  Syrian  of  Mesopotamia,  was  condemned  for 
tho  opinion,  as  heretical.     He  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
His  disciples  were  called  Anthropmoq>hites. — Vide  Du  Pin, 

Anioug  Milton's  minor  poems  are  these  lines : — 

Dicite  sacronim  proesidcs  nemorum  Deie,  dec. 

Quia  illc  primus  cujns  ex  imagine 

Natura  solers  finxit  humanum  genus? 

Eternus,  incorruptus,  lequo^vus  polo, 

Unusque  et  universus  exemplar  Dei. — And  afterwardn, 

Non  cni  profunmim  Coecitas  lumen  dedit 

Dirceus  augur  vidit  huuc  alto  sinu,  Slo, 
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•By  winged  Fantasy. 

My  embassy  is  given, 
Till  secrecy  shall  knowledge  be 

In  the  environs  of  Heaven." 

She  ceas'd — and  buried  then  her  burning  cheek 

Abash 'd,  amid  the  lilies  there,  to  seek 

A  shelter  from  the  fervour  of  His  eye ; 

For  the  stars  trembled  at  the  Deity. 

She  slirr'd  not — breath'd  not — for  a  voice  was  there 

How  solemnly  pervading  the  calm  air  ! 

A  sound  of  silence  on  the  startled  ear 

Which  dreamy  poets  name  "  the  music  of  the  spheie.'* 

Ours  is  a  world  of  words :  Quiet  we  call 

"  Silence" — which  is  the  merest  word  of  all. 

All  Nature  speaks,  and  ev'n  ideal  things 

Flap  shadowy  sounds  from  visionary  wings* — 

But  ah  !  not  so  when,  thus,  in  realms  on  high 

The  eternal  voice  of  God  is  passing  by, 

And  the  red  winds  are  withering  in  the  sky  ! 

f"  What  iho'  in  worlds  which  sightless  cycles  run, 
Link'd  to  a  little  system,  and  one  sun — 
Where  all  my  love  is  folly  and  the  crowd 
Still  think  my  terrors  but  the  thunder  cloud, 
The  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  ocean-wratb— 
(Ah  !  will  they  cross  me  in  my  angrier  path  ?) 
What  tho*  in  worlds  which  own  a  single  sun 
The  sands  of  Time  grow  dimmer  as  they  run, 

•  SeltDtonen  Tochter  Jovia 
Seinem  ^choKskinde 
Der  Phantasie. — GOeihe 

f  Sightless — tio  smull  lo  be  seen. — Isfgge. 
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Yet  thine  is  my  resplendency,  so  given 

To  bear  niy  secrets  tliro'  the  upper  Heaven. 

Leave  tenantless  thy  crystal  home,  and  fly. 

With  all  thy  train,  atliwart  the  moony  sky — 

*  Apart — like  fire-flies  in  Sicilian  night, 

And  wing  to  other  worlds  another  light ! 

Divulge  the  secrets  of  thy  embassy 

To  the  proud  orbs  that  twinkle — and  so  be 

To  ev*ry  heart  a  barrier  and  a  ban 

Lest  the  stars  totter  in  the  guilt  of  man !" 

Up  rose  the  maiden  in  the  yellow  night, 
The  single-mooned  eve  !— on  Earth  we  plight 
Our  faith  to  one  love — and  one  moon  adore — 
The  birth-place  of  young  Beauty  had  no  more. 
As  sprang  that  yellow  star  from  downy  hours 
Up  rose  the  maiden  from  her  shrine  of  flowers. 
And  bent  o'er  sheeny  mountain  and  dim  plain 
fHer  way — but  left  not  yet  her  Therassean  reign 

•  I  have  often  noticed  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  fire-fliei« ; — ^they  will  coi 
lect  iu  a  body  and  fly  off,  from  a  common  centre,  into  innumerable  radii. 

t  Thertuuea,  or  Theraaea,  the  island  mentioned  by  Seneca,  which,  in  a  mo 
m«ni,  arosA  from  the  sea  to  the  eyes  of  astonicthed  marinere. 


PART    II. 

iliGH  on  a  mounUiin  of  enamell'd  head- 
Such  as  the  drowsy  shepherd  on  his  bed 
Of  giant  pasturage  lying  at  his  ease, 
Raising  his  heavy  eyelid,  starts  and  sees 
With  many  a  mutter'd  "  hope  to  be  forgiven" 
What  time  the  moon  is  quadrated  in  Heaven— 
Of  rosy  head,  that  towering  far  away 
Into  the  sunlit  ether,  caught  the  ray 
Of  sunken  suns  at  eve — at  noon  of  night, 
While  the  moon  danc'd  with  the  fair  stranger  4ight— 
Uprear'd  upon  such  height  arose  a  pile 
Of  gorgeous  columns  on  th'  un burthen 'd  air, 
Flashing  from  Parian  marble  that  twin  sniiie 
Far  down  upon  the  wave  that  sparkled  there, 
And  nursled  the  young  mountain  in  its  lair. 
•Of  molten  stars  their  pavement,  such  as  fall 
Thro'  the  ebon  air,  besilvering  the  pall 
Of  their  own  dissolution,  while  they  die — 
Adorning  then  the  dwellings  of  the  sky. 
A  dome,  by  linked  light  from  Heaven  let  down, 
Sat  gently  on  these  columns  as  a  crown — 
A  window  of  one  circular  diamond,  there, 
Look'd  out  above  into  the  purple  air, 

•  Some  star  which,  from  the  ruitiM  roof 
Of  shakM  Olympus,  by  misclianco  did  fall. — JlftZlfMi 
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And  rays  from  God  shot  down  that  meteor  chain 
And  hdllow'd  all  the  beauty  twice  again, 
Save  when,  between  th'  Empyrean  and  that  ring, 
Some  eager  spirit  flapp'd  his  dusky  wing. 
But  on  the  pillars  Seraph  eyes  have  seen 
The  dimness  of  this  world  :  that  greyish  green 
That  Nature  loves  the  best  for  Beauty's  grave 
Lurk'd  in  each  cornice,  round  each  arcliitrave — 
And  every  sculptured  cherub  thereabout 
That  from  his  marble  dwelling  peered  out, 
Seem'd  earthly  in  the  shadow  of  his  nicho— 
Achaian  statues  in  a. world  so  rich  ? 
*Friezes  from  Tadmor  and  Persepolis — 
From  Balbec,  and  the  stilly,  clear  abyss 
fOf  beautiful  Gomorrah  !  O,  the  wave 
Is  now  upon  thee — but  too  late  to  save  ! 

Sound  loves  to  revel  in  a  summer  night: 
Witness  the  murmur  of  the  grey  twilight 

*  Voltaire,  in  speaking  of  Persepolis,  says,  ".Te  connoisbieu  radmiration  qu  in- 
Spirent  ces  ruincs — ^inais  un  paluis  erigd  iiii  pied  d'une  chuine  des  rochere  storili 
•—pent  11  6tre  un  chef  d'oeuvre  des  arts  I" 

t  "  Oh !  the  wave" — Ula  Degnisi  is  tlie  Turkish  appellation ;  but,  on  itf 
own  shores,  it  is  called  Bahar  Loth,  or  Alinotanah.  Tliere  were  undoubtedly 
more  than  two  cities  engulphed  in  the  "  dead  sea."  In  the  valley  of  Siddirr 
were  five — Adrah,  Zeboin,  Zoar,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Stephen  of  Byzan- 
tium mentions  eight,  and  Strubo  thirteen,  (engulphed) — ^but  the  last  is  out  of 
all  reason. 

It  is  said,  [Tacitus,  Strabo,  Joseph  us,  Daniel  of  St.  Saba,  Nau,  Maundrell 
Troilo,  D*Arvioux]  that  after  an  excessive  drought,  the  vestiges  of  T'lumns, 
walls,  &c.  are  seen  above  the  surface.  At  any  season,  such  remains  may  be 
discovered  by  looking  down  into  the  transparent  lake,  and  at  such  distances  as 
would  argue  the  existence  of  many  settlements  in  the  space  now  usurped  by 
tl)e  '  Asphaltites.' 
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•That  stole  upon  the  ear,  in  Eyraco, 

Of  many  a  wild  star-gazer  long  ago— 

That  stealcth  ever  on  the  ear  of  him 

Who,  musing,  gazeth  on  the  distance  dim. 

And  sees  the  darkness  coming  as  a  cloud  — 

*j"Is  not  its  form — its  voice— most  palpable  and  loud  I 

But  what  is  this  1 — it  cometh — and  it  brings 
A  music  with  it — 'tis  the  rush  of  wings — 
A  pause — and  then  a  sweeping,  falling  strain 
And  Nesace  is  in  her  halls  again. 
From  the  wild  energy  of  wanton  haste 

Her  cheeks  were  flushing,  and  her  lips  apart ; 
And  zone  that  clung  around  her  gentle  waist 

Had  burst  beneath  the  heaving  of  her  heart. 
Within  the  centre  of  that  hall  to  breathe 
She  paused  and  panted,  Zanthe  !  all  beneath, 
The  fairy  light  that  kiss'd  her  golden  hair 
And  long'd  to  /est,  yet  could  but  sparkle  there  ! 

:j:  Young  flowers  were  whispering  in  melody 
To  happy  flowers  that  night — ^and  tree  to  tree  ; 
Fountains  were  gushing  music  as  they  fell 
In  many  a  star-lit  grove,  or  moon-lit  dell  ;  • 
Yet  silence  came  upon  material  things — 
Fair  flowers,  bright  waterfalls  and  angel  wings— 
And  sound  alone  that  from  the  spirit  sprang 
Bore  burthen  to  the  charm  the  maiden  sang  : 

•  Eyraco — Chaldea. 

f  1  have  often  thought  1  could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  darkneas  aa  fl 
atole  over  the  horizon. 

t  Fairies  une  flowera  for  their  charactery.  —Merry  Wivet  of  WinAiM. 
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*•  Neath  blue- bell  or  streamer— 

Or  tufled  wild  spray 
1  hat  keeps,  from  the  dreamer, 

*The  moonbeam  away- 
Bright  beings !  that  ponder, 

With  half  closing  eyes, 
On  the  stars  which  your  wonder 
Hath  drawn  from  the  skies, 
Till  they  glance  thro'  the  shade,  arm 

Come  down  to  your  Drow 
Like eyes  of  the  maiden 

Who  calls  on  you  now — 
Arise  !  from  your  dreaming 

In  violet  bowers. 
To  duty  beseeming 

These  star-litten  hours^ 
And  shake  from  your  tresses 

Encumber'd  with  dew 
The  breath  of  those  kisses 

That  cumber  them  too — 
(O  !  how,  without  you,  Love  ! 

Could  angels  be  blest?) 
Those  kisses  of  true  love 

That  luird  ye  to  rest ! 
Up  ! — shake  from  your  wing 

Each  hindering  thing : 
The  dew  of  the  night — 

It  would  weigh  down  your  flight ; 
And  true  love  caresses — 

O !  leave  them  apart  ! 

*  In  Scripture  is  this  pasBago — "  The  sun  shall  not  harm  thee  by  day,  not 
noon  by  night."     It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  moon,  hi 
-  ^^  the  efiect  of  producing  blindness  to  those  who  sleep  with  the  faoe 
•^VR,  to  which  circumstance  the  passage  evidently  alludes. 
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They  are  light  on  the  tresses. 
But  lead  on  the  heart. 

Ligeia  !  Ligeia ! 

My  beautiful  one ! 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
O  !  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss  ? 
Or,  capriciously  still, 

*Like  the  lone  Albatross, 
Incumbent  on  night 

(As  she  on  the  air) 
To  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there  ? 

Ligeia  !  wherever 

Thy  image  may  be, 
No  magic  shall  sever 

Thy  music  from  thee. 
Thou  hast  bound  many  eyes 

In  a  dreamy  sleeps 
But  the  strains  still  arise 

Which  thy  vigilance  keep— 
The  sound  of  the  rain 

Which  leaps  down  to  the  floweft 
And  dances  again 

In  the  rhythm  of  the  shower — 
fThe  murmur  that  springs 

From  the  growing  of  grass 

■  The  Albatross  is  said  to  sleep  on  the  wing. 

t  I  met  wiih  this  idea  in  au  old  English  tale,  which  I  am  now  nuable  Co  01^ 
tau\  and  quote  from  memory : — "  The  verie  essence  and,  as  it  were,  springs 
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Are  the  music  of  things — 

But  are  modeird,  alas ! — 
Away,  then  my  dearest, 

O !  liie  thee  away 
To  springs  that  lie  clearest 

Beneath  the  moon-ray — 
To  lone  lake  that  smiles, 

In  its  dream  of  deep  rest, 
At  the  manv  star-isles 

w 

That  enjowel  its  breast — 
Where  wild  flowers,  creeping, 

Have  mingled  their  shade, 
On  its  margin  is  sleeping 

Full  manv  a  maid — 
Some  have  left  the  cool  glade,  and 

*  Have  slept  with  the  bee- 
Arouse  them  my  maiden, 

On  moorland  and  lea — 
Gr(i !  breathe  on  their  slumber. 

All  softly  in  ear, 
The  musical  number 

They  slumbered  to  hear — 
For  what  can  awaken 

An  angel  so  soon 

heade  and  origine  of  all  musichc  is  the  verie  pleasauute  sounde  which  tha 
trees  of  til."'  forest  do  make  when  they  growe." 

•  The  wild  bee  will  not  sleep  iu  the  shade  if  there  be  moonlight. 
The  rhyme  in  this  verso,  as  in  one  aboul  sixty  lines  before,  has  an  appear- 
ance of  affectation.     It  is,  however,  imitated  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  or  ratlier  from 
CUiud  Ualero^in  whose  mouth  I  admired  its  effect : 

O  !  were  there  an  island, 

Tho'  ever  so  wild 
Where  woman  might  smile,  aud 
No  man  be  begiiiPd,  &c. 
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Whose  sleep  hath  been  taken 

Beneath  the  cold  moon, 
As  the  spell  which  no  slumber 

Of  witchery  may  test, 
The  rhythmical  number 

Which  luird  him  to  rest  V 

Spirits  in  wing,  and  angels  to  the  view, 
A  thousand  seraphs  burst  th'  Empyrean  thro'. 
Young  dreams  still  hovering  on  their  drowsy  flight- 
Seraphs  in  all  but  "  KnowK'dge,"  tiie  keen  light 
That  fell,  refracted,  thro'  thy  bounds,  afar 
O  Death  !  from  eye  of  God  upon  that  star : 
Sweet  was  that  error — sweeter  still  that  death — 
Sweet  was  that  error — ev'n  with  vs  the  breath 
Of  Science  dims  the  mirror  of  our  joy — 
To  them  'twere  the  Simoom,  and  would  destroy — 
For  what  (to  them)  availeth  it  to  know 
That  Truth  is  Falsehood — or  that  Bliss  is  Woo  ? 
Sweet  was  their  death — with  them  to  die  was  rife 
With  the  last  ecstasy  of  satiate  life — 
Beyond  that  death  no  immortality — 
But  sleep  that  pondereth  and  is  not  "  to  be" — 
And  there — oh  !  may  my  weary  spirit  dwell — 
•Apart  from  Heaven's  Eternity — and  yet  how  far  from  Holi  '. 

•  Witli  the  Arabians  there  is  a  medium  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  where 
men  siiHer  no  punishment,  but  yet  do  not  attain  that  tranquil  and  evi^a  happi- 
^f!BB  which  they  suppose  to  be  characteristic  of  heavenly  enjoymeut 

Vn  no  rompido  sueno — 
Un  dia  pure — allegre. — libre 
Quiera — 

Libre  de  amor — de  zelo — 

De  odio — do  csp«*ranza — de  rezeio. — Luis  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Sorrow  is  not  exchuh  d  fnun  "  Al  Aaraaf,"  but  it  is  that  sorrow  wliich  tbi» 
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What  guilty  spirit,  in  what  shrubbery  dim, 

Heard  not  the  stirring  summons  of  that  hymn  ? 

But  two:  they  fell .  for  Heaven  no  grace  imparts 

To  those  who  hear  not  for  ihtnr  beating  hearts. 

A  maidon-angei  and  her  seraph-lover — 

O  !  where  (and  ye  may  seek  the  wide  skies  ivsi) 

Was  Love,  the  blind,  near  sobor  Duty  known  ? 

*Unguided  Love  hatli  fallen — 'mid  "tears  of  perfect  moan  ** 

He  was  a  goodly  spirit — he  who  fell : 

A  wanderer  by  moss-y-mantled  well — 

A  gazer  on  the  lights  that  shine  above — 

A  dreamer  in  the  moonbeam  by  his  love : 

What  wonder  ?  for  each  star  is  eye-like  there. 

And  looks  so  sweetly  down  on  Hoauty's  hair— 

And  they,  and  ev'ry  mossy  spring  were  holy 

To  his  love-haunted  heart  and  melancholy. 

The  night  had  found  (to  him  a  night  of  wo) 

Upon  a  mountain  crag,  yonng  Ang^lo — 

Beetling  it  bends  athwart  tlu^  solemn  sky. 

And  scowls  on  starry  worlds  that  down  beneath  it  lie. 

Here  sate  he  with  his  love — his  dark  eye  bent 

With  eagle  gaze  along  the  lirmament: 

Now  turned  it  upon  her — hut  ever  then 

It  trembled  to  the  orb  of  Earth  again. 

"lanthe,  dearest,  see!  how  dim  that  ray! 
How  lovely  'tis  to  l<)ok  so  far  away  ! 

living  love  to  cherish  for  tlie  d'Nul,  nnd  which,  in  sonio  minds,  resembles  the  de- 
lirium of  opium.  Tiie  pas<<ion;ile  excitoiiK'nt  of  Love,  and  tlie  buoyancy  of  spirit 
Rtteudant  upon  intoxication  are  its  less  holy  pleasures — ^the  price  of  which,  to 
Lhofle  souls  who  make  choice  of  '*  Al  Aaraaf  ixs  tholr  rtwidouce  after  life,  is  final 
Jeath  and  annihilation. 

•  There  be  tears  of  perfect  moan 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon. — Millon. 
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She  seem'd  not  thus  upon  that  autumn  eve 

I  left  her  gorgeous  halls — nor  mourn'd  to  leave. 

Thai  eve — that  eve — I  should  remember  well— 

The  sun- ray  dropp'd,  in  Lemnos,  with  a  spell 

On  th'  Arabesque  carving  of  a  gilded  hall 

Wherein  I  sate,  and  on  the  draperied  wall — 

And  on  my  eye-lids — O  the  heavy  light ! 

How  drowsily  it  weighed  them  into  night ! 

On  flowers,  before,  and  mist,  and  love  they  ran 

With  Persian  Saadi  in  his  Gulistan : 

But  O  that  light ! — I  slumber'd — Death,  the  while. 

Stole  oVr  my  senses  in  that  lovely  isle 

So  softly  that  no  single  silken  hair 

Awoke  that  slept — or  knew  that  he  was  there. 

The  last  spot  of  Earth's  orb  I  trod  upon 
*Was  a  proud  temple  call'd  the  Parthenon — 
More  beauty  clunj;  around  her  columnM  wall 
fThan  ev'n  thy  glowing  bosom  beats  withal, 
And  when  old  Time  my  wing  did  disenthral 
Thence  sprang  I — as  the  eagle  from  his  tower. 
And  years  I  left  behind  me  in  an  hour. 
What  time  upon  her  airy  bounds  I  hung 
One  half  the  garden  of  her  globe  was  flung 
Unrolling  as  a  chart  unto  my  view — 
Tenantless  cities  of  the  desert  too ! 
lanlhe,  beauty  crowded  on  me  then. 
And  half  I  wish'd  to  be  again  of  men." 

"  My  Angelo  !  and  why  of  them  to  be  ? 
A  brighter  dwelling-place  is  here  for  thee— 

*  It  was  entire  lu  lGd7 — the  most  elevated  spot  in  Athena. 

t  Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  Queen  of  Love. — Marlom 
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And  greener  fields  than  in  yon  world  above, 
And  woman's  loveliness — and  passionnte  love." 

^*  But,  list,  lanthe !  when  the  air  so  soft 
*Faird,  as  my  pennon'd  spirit  leapt  aloft, 
Perhaps  my  brain  grew  dizzy — but  he  world 
I  left  so  late  was  into  chaos  hurl'd — 
Sprang  from  her  station,  on  the  winds  apart, 
And  roll'd,  a  flame,  the  fiery  Heaven  athwart. 
Methought,  my  sweet  one,  then  I  ceased  to  soar 
And  fell — not  swiftly  as  I  rose  before, 
But  with  a  downward,  tremulous  motion  thro' 
Light,  brazen  rays,  this  golden  star  unto ! 
Nor  long  the  measure  of  my  falling  hours^ 
For  nearest  of  all  stars  was  thine  to  ours — 
Dread  star  !  that  came,  amid  a  night  of  niirthf 
A  red  Daedalion  on  the  timid  Earth. 

**  We  came — and  to  thy  Earth — but  not  to  us 
Be  given  our  lady's  bidding  to  discuss : 
We  came,  my  love ;  around,  al)Ove,  below, 
Gay  fire-fly  of  the  night  we  come  and  go. 
Nor  ask  a  reason  save  the  angel-nod 
She  grants  to  us,  as  granted  by  her  God — 
But,  Angclo,  than  thine  grey  Time  unfuri'd 
Never  his  fairy  wing  o'er  fairier  world  I 
Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  angel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies. 
When  first  Al  Aaraaf  knew  her  course  to  be 
Headlong  thitherward  o'er  the  starry  sea— 
But  when  its  glory  swell 'd  upon  the  sky, 
As  glowing  Beauty's  bust  beneath  man's  eye, 

•  PeiiDoii — for  pinion. — Milton. 
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We  paus'd  before  the  heritage  of  men, 

And  thy  star  trembled — as  doth  Beauty  then  !" 

Thus,  in  discourse,  the  lovers  whiled  away 
The  night  that  waned  and  waned  and  brought  no  day. 
They  fell :  for  Heaven  to  them  no  hope  imparts 
Who  hear  not  for  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 


TO  THE  RIVER 


Fair  river !  in  thy  bright,  clear  flow 

Of  crystal,  wandering  water, 
Thou  art  an  emblem  of  the  glow 

Of  l>eauty — the  unhidden  hean- 
The  playful  maziness  of  art 
In  old  Alberto's  daughter ; 

But  when  within  thy  wave  she  looks— 

Which  glistens  then,  and  trembles — 
Why,  then,  the  prettiest  of  brooks 

Her  worshipper  resembles ; 
For  in  his  heart,  as  in  thy  stream. 

Her  image  deeply  lies — 
His  heart  which  trembles  at  the  beam 

Of  her  soul-searching  eyes. 
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Kind  solace  in  a  dying  hour ! 

Such,  father,  is  not  (now)  my  theme — 
I  will  not  madly  deem  that  power 

Of  Earth  may  shrive  me  of  the  sin 
Unearthly  pride  hath  revell'd  iu — 

I  have  no  time  to  dote  or  dream : 
You  call  it  hope — that  fire  of  fire  ! 
It  is  but  agony  of  desire : 
If  I  can  hope — Oh  God  !  I  can — 

Its  fpunt  is  holier — more  divine — 
I  would  not  call  thee  fool,  old  man, 

But  such  is  not  a  gift  of  thine. 

Know  thou  the  secret  of  a  spirit 

Bow'd  from  its  wild  pride  into  shame. 

O  yearning  heart !     I  did  inherit 

Thy  withering  portion  with  the  fame, 

The  searing  glory  which  hath  shone 

Amid  the  Jewels  of  n)y  throne, 

Halo  of  Ilell !  and  with  a  pain 

Not  Hell  shall  make  me  fear  again — 

O  craving  heart,  for  the  lost  flowers 

And  sunshine  of  my  summer  hours ! 

The  undying  voice  of  that  dead  time. 

With  its  interminable  chime, 
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Rings,  in  the  spirit  of  a  spell, 
Upon  thy  emptiness — a  knell. 

I  have  no!  always  been  as  now  : 
The  fevcr'd  diadem  on  my  brow 

I  claim'd  and  won  usurpingly 

Hath  not  the  same  fierce  heirdom  given 
Rome  to  the  Ciesar — this  to  me  ? 
The  heritajre  of  a  kingly  mind, 
And  a  proud  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  with  human  kind. 

On  mountain  soil  I  first  drew  life: 
The  mists  oi  the  Taglay  have  shed 
Nightly  their  dews  upon  my  head, 
And,  I  believe,  the  winged  strife 
And  tumuh  of  the  headlong  air 
Have  nestled  in  my  very  hair. 


So  late  from  Heaven — that  dew — it  fell 

(*Mid  dreams  of  an  unholy  nighl) 
Upon  me  with  the  touch  of  Hell, 

While  the  red  Hashing  of  the  light 
From  clouds  that  hun«i,  like  banners,  o'er. 

Appeared  to  my  half-closing  eye 

The  pageantry  of  monarchy, 
And  the  deep  trumpet-thunder's  roar 

Came  hurriedly  upon  me,  telling 
Of  human  battle,  where  my  voice. 

My  own  voice,  silly  child  ! — was  swelling 
(O  !  how  my  spirit  would  rejoice, 
And  leap  within  me  at  the  cry) 
The  battle-cry  of  Victory  ! 
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The  rain  came  down  upon  my  head 
Unbhelter'd — and  the  heavy  wind 
Rendered  me  mad  and  deaf  and  bliud. 
It  was  but  man,  I  tliought,  who  shed 
Laurels  upon  me:  and  the  rush — 
The  torrent  of  the  chilly  air 
Gurgled  within  my  ear  the  crush 

Of  empires — with  the  captive's  praver— 
The  hum  of  suitors — and  the  tone 
Of  flattery  'round  a  sovereign's  throne. 

My  passions,  from  that  hapless  hour, 
Usurp'd  a  tyranny  which  men 

Have  deein'd,  since  I  have  reach'd  to  power. 
My  innate  nature — be  it  so  : 
But,  father,  there  liv'd  one  who,  then. 

Then — in  my  boyhood — when  their  nre 
Burn'd  v/ith  a  still  irileiiser  glow 

(For  pashion  must,  with  youth,  expire) 
E'en  thai  who  knew  this  iron  heart 
In  woman's  weakness  had  a  part. 

1  have  no  words — alas  ! — to  tell 
The  loveliness  of  loving  W(  11 ! 
Nor  would  I  now  attempt  to  trace 
The  more  than  beauty  of  a  face 
Whose  lineaments,  upon  my  mind, 

Are shadows  on  th'  unstable  wind  : 

Thus  I  remember  having  dwelt 

Some  page  of  early  lore  upon, 
With  loitering  eye,  till  I  have  felt 
The  letters — with  their  m(  aning^meU 

To  fantasies — with  none. 
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O,  she  was  worthy  of  all  love ! 

Love — as  in  infancy  was  mine— 
*Twas  such  as  angel  minds  above 

Might  envy  ;  her  young  heart  the  shrine 
On  which  my  every  hope  and  thought 

Were  incense^ — then  a  goodly  gift, 
For  they  were  childish  and  upright- 
Pure as  her  young  example  taught : 

Why  did  I  leave  it,  and,  adrift, 
Trust  to  the  fire  within,  for  light  i 

We  grew  in  age — and  love — ^together — 
Roaming  the  forest,  and  the  wild ; 

My  breast  her  shield  in  wintry  weather — 
And,  wnen  the  friendly  sunshine  smil'd. 

And  she  would  mark  the  openuig  skies, 

T  saw  no  Heaven — but  in  her  eyes. 

Young  Love's  first  lesson  is the  heart : 

For  'mid  that  sunshine,  and  those  smile% 

When,  from  our  little  cares  apart. 
And  laughing  at  her  girlisli  wiles, 

I'd  throw  me  on  her  throbbing  breast, 
And  pour  my  spirit  out  in  tears — 

There  was  no  need  to  speak  the  rest- 
No  need  to  quiet  any  fears 

Of  her — who  ask'd  no  reason  why, 

But  turn'd  on  me  her  quiet  eye  ! 

Yet  more  than  worthy  of  the  love 
My  spirit  struggled  with,  and  strove, 
When,  on  the  mountain  peak,  alone^ 
Ambition  lent  it  a  new  tone — 
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I  had  no  being — but  in  thee  : 
Tlie  world,  and  all  ii  did  contain 

In  the  earth — the  air — the  sea- 
Its  joy — its  little  lot  of  pain 

That  was  new  pleasure the  ideal, 

Dim,  vanities  of  dreams  by  night — 

And  dimmer  nothings  which  were  real^- 
(Shadows — and  a  more  shadowy  light !) 

Parted  upon  their  misty  wings, 
And,  so,  confusedly,  became 
Thine  image  and — a  name — a  name  ! 

Two  separate — ^yet  most  intimate  things. 

I  was  ambitious — have  you  known 

The  passion,  father?     You  have  not: 
A  cottager,  I  mark'd  a  throne 
Of  half  the  world  as  all  my  own, 

And  murmur'd  at  such  lowly  lot — 
But,  just  like  any  other  dream, 

Upon  the  vapor  of  the  dew 
My  own  had  past,  did  not  the  beam 

Of  beauty  which  did  while  it  thro' 
The  minute — tlie  liour — the  day— oppregft 
My  mind  with  double  loveliness. 

We  walk'd  together  on  the  crown 

Of  a  high  mountain  which  looked  down 

Afar  from  iis  prOw.*:  natural  towers 

Of  rock  and  forest,  on  the  hills — 
The  dwindled  hills !  begirt  with  bowers 

A  nd  sliouting  with  a  thousand  rills. 

I  spoke  to  her  of  power  and  pride, 
But  mystically — in  such  guise 
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That  she  might  deem  it  nought  beside 

The  moment's  converse ;  in  her  eye« 
I  read,  perhaps  loo  carelessly — 

A  mingled  feeling  with  my  own— 
The  flush  on  her  bright  cheek,  to  me 

Seem'd  to  become  a  queenly  throne 
Too  well  that  I  should  let  it  be 

Light  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

I  wrapp'd  myself  in  grandeur  then 

And  donn'd  a  visionary  crown 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Fantasy 
Had  thrown  her  mantle  over  me— 
But  that,  among  the  rabble — men, 

Lion  ambition  is  chain'd  down — 
And  crouches  to  a  keeper's  hand — 
Not  so  in  deserts  where  the  grand — 
The  wild — the  terrible  conspire 
With  their  own  breath  to  fan  his  fire. 

Look  'round  thee  now  on  Samarcand  ! — 

Is  she  not  queen  of  Earth  ?  her  pride 
Above  all  cities  ?  in  her  hand 

Their  destinies  ?  in  all  beside 
Of  glory  which  the  world  hath  known 
Stands  she  not  nobly  and  alone  ? 
Falling — her  veriest  stepping-stone 
Shall  form  the  pedestal  of  a  throne— 
And  who  her  sovereign  ?     Timour — he 

Whom  the  astonished  people  saw 
Striding  o'er  empires  haughtily 

A  diadem 'd  outlaw  I 
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O,  human  love  !  thou  spirit  given, 
On  Earth,  of  all  we  hope  in  Heaven ! 
Which  fairst  into  the  soul  like  rain 
Upon  the  Si  roc- withered  plain, 
And,  failing  in  thy  power  to  bless, 
But  leav'st  the  heart  a  wilderness ! 
Idea  !  whicii  bindest  life  around 
With  music  of  so  strange  a  sound 
And  beauty  of  so  wild  a  birth — 
Farewell !  for  I  have  won  the  Earth. 

When  Hope,  the  eagle  that  towcr'd,  could  sc« 

No  clitr  beyond  iiim  in  the  sky, 
His  pinions  were  bent  droopingly— 

And  homeward  turn'd  his  soften'd  eye. 
'Twas  sunset :  when  the  sun  will  part 
There  comos  a  sullen ness  of  heart 
To  him  who  still  would  look  upon 
The  glory  of  the  summer  sun. 
That  soul  will  hate  the  ev'ning  mist 
So  often  lovely,  and  will  list 
To  the  sound  of  the  coming  darkness  (knowD 
To  those  whose  spirits  barken)  as  one 
Who,  in  a  dream  of  night,  would  fly 
But  cannot  from  a  dan^f^r  niijh. 

What  tho'  the  moon — the  white  moop 
Shed  all  the  splendor  of  her  noon. 
Her  smile  is  chilly — and  her  beam. 
In  that  time  of  dreariness,  will  seem 
(So  like  you  gather  in  your  breath) 
A  portrait  taken  after  death. 
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And  boyhood  is  a  summer  sun 
Whose  waning  ia  the  dreariest  one— 
For  all  we  live  to  know  is  known 
And  all  we  seek  to  keep  hath  flown— 
Let  life,  then,  as  the  day-flower,  fall 
With  the  noon-day  beauty — which  is  all. 


I  reach 'd  my  home— my  home  no  more— - 
For  all  had  flown  who  made  it  so. 

I  pass'd  from  out  its  mosay  door, 

And,  tho'  my  tread  was  soft  and  low, 

A  voice  came  from  the  threshold  stone 

Of  one  whom  I  had  earlier  known — 
O,  I  defy  thee,  Hell,  to  show 
On  beds  of  lire  that  burn  below, 
An  humbler  heart — ^a  deeper  wo. 

Father,  I  firmly  do  believe— 

1  knaiv — for  Death  who  comes  for  iiiv.' 
From  regions  of  the  blest  afar, 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  deceive. 
Hath  left  his  iron  gate  ajar, 
And  rays  of  truth  you  cannot  see 

Are  flashing  thro'  Eternity 

I  do  believe  thai  Eblis  hath 
A  snare  in  every  human  path- 
Else  how,  when  in  the  holy  grove 
I  wandered  of  the  idol.  Love, 
Who  daily  scents  his  snowy  wings 
With  incense  of  burnt  ofTerings 
From  the  most  unpolluted  things, 
Whose  pleasant  bowers  are  yet  so  nven 
Above  with  trullicM  ravs  from  Heaven 
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No  mote  may  shun — no  tiniest  fly-— 
The  light'ning  of  his  eagle  eye — 

How  was  it  that  Ambition  crept, 
Unseen,  amid  the  revels  there, 

Till  growing  bold,  he  laughed  and  leapt 
In  the  tangles  of  Love's  very  hair  ? 


TO 
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The  bowers  whereat,  in  dreams,  1  see 

The  wantonest  singing  birds, 
Are  lips — and  all  thy  melody 

Of  lip-begotten  words — 

Thine  eyes,  in  Heaven  of  heart  enshrined 

Then  desolately  fall, 
O  God  !  on  my  funereal  mind 

Like  starlight  on  a  pall— 

Thy  heart — thy  heart ! — I  wake  and  sigh, 

And  sleep  to  dream  till  day 
Of  the  truth  that  gold  can  never  buy — 

Of  the  baubles  that  it  may. 


A  DREAM. 
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h  visions  of  the  dark  night 

1  have  dreamed  of  joy  departed— 

But  a  waking  dream  of  life  and  light 
Hath  lefl  me  broken-hearted. 

Ah !  what  is  not  a  dream  by  day 

To  him  whose  eyes  are  cast 
On  things  around  him  with  a  ray 

Turned  back  upon  the  past  ? 

That  holy  dream — ^that  holy  dream, 
Wiiile  all  the  world  were  chiding, 

Hath  cheered  me  as  a  lovely  beam 
A  lonely  spirit  guiding. 

What  though  that  light,  thro'  storm  and  night> 

So  trembled  from  afar — 
What  could  there  be  more  purely  bright 

In  Truth's  day-star  ? 


ROMANCE. 


Romance,  who  loves  to  nod  and  sing. 
With  drowsy  head  and  folded  wing, 
Among  the  green  leaves  as  tliey  shake 
Far  down  within  some  shadowy  lake, 
To  me  a  painted  paroquet 
Hath  been — a  most  familiar  bird- 
Taught  me  my  alphabet  to  say- 
To  lisp  my  very  earliest  word 
While  in  the  wild  wood  I  did  lie, 
A  child — with  a  most  knowing  eye. 

Of  late,  eternal  Condor  years 
So  shake  the  very  Heaven  on  high 
With  tumult  as  they  thunder  by, 
I  have  no  time  for  idle  cares 
Through  gazing  on  the  unquiet  sk\. 
And  when  an  hour  wiih  calmer  wingif 
Its  down  upon  my  spirit  flings — 
That  little  time  with  lyre  and  rhyme 
To  while  away — forbidden  things  ! 
My  heart  would  feel  to  be  a  crime 
Unless  it  trembled  with  the  strings. 
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Dim  vales — and  sha'dowy  flood 
And  cloudy-looking  woods, 
Whose  forms  we  can't  discover 
For  the  tears  that  drip  all  over 
Huge  moons  there  wax  and  wane- 
Again — again — again — 
Every  moment  of  the  night- 
Forever  changing  places — 
And  they  put  out  the  star-light 
With  the  breath  from  their  pale  faces. 
About  twelve  by  the  moon-dial 
One  more  filmy  than  the  r^Kt 
(A  kind  which,  u[)on  trial, 
They  have  found  to  be  the  best) 
Comes  down — still  down — and  down 
With  its  centre  on  the  crown 
Of  a  mountain's  eminence, 
While  its  wide  circumference 
In  easy  drapery  falls 
Over  hamlets,  over  halls, 
Wherever  they  may  be — 
O'er  the  strange  woods— o'er  the 
Over  spirits  on  the  wing — 
Over  every  drowsy  thing— 
And  buries  them  up  quite 
In  a  labyrinth  of  light — 
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And  then,  how  deep ! — O,  deep  I 
Is  the  passion  of  their  sleep. 
In  the  morning  they  arise, 
And  their  moony  covering 
Is  soaring  in. the  skies, 
With  the  tempests  as  they  tois. 

Like almost  any  thing — 

Or  a  yellow  Albatross. 
They  use  that  moon  no  more 
For  the  same  end  as  before — 
Videlicet  a  tent — 
Which  I  think  extravagant: 
Its  atomies,  however, 
Into  a  shower  dissever, 
Of  which  those  butterflies, 
Of  Earth,  who  seek  the  skies, 
And  80  com«  down  again 
(Never-coniented  things !) 
Have  brougiit  a  specimen 
Upon  their  quivering  wings. 


THE  LAKE-TO 
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In  spring  of  youth  it  was  my  lot 
To  haunt  of  the  wide  world  a  spot 
The  which  I  could  not  love  the  less — 
So  lovely  was  the  loneliness 
Of  a  wild  lake,  with  hlack  rock  bound, 
And  the  tall  pines  that  towered  around. 

But  when  the  Night  had  thrown  her  pall 
Upon  that  spot,  as  upon  all, 
And  the  mystic  wind  went  by 
MurmurincT  in  melodv — 
Then — an  then  I  would  awake 
To  the  terror  of  the  lone  lake. 

Yet  that  terror  was  not  fright, 

But  a  tremulous  delight — 

A  feeling  not  the  jewelled  mine 

Could  teach  or  bribe  me  to  define — 

Nor  Liove — althougli  the  Love  were  thine. 

Death  was  in  that  poisonous  wave. 

And  in  its  gulf  a  fitting  grave 

For  him  who  thence  could  solace  bring 

To  his  lone  imagining — 

Whose  solitary  soul  could  make 

An  Eden  of  that  dirn  lake. 


SONG. 
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I  SAW  thee  on  thy  bridal  day — 

When  a  burning  blush  came  o'er  thee. 

Though  happiness  around  thee  lay, 
The  world  all  love  before  thee : 

And  in  thine  eye  a  kindling  light 

(Whatever  it  might  be) 
W  as  all  on  Earth  my  aching  sight 

Of  Loveliness  could  see. 

That  blush,  perhaps,  was  maiden  shame — 

As  such  it  well  may  pass — 
Though  its  glow  hath  raised  a  fiercer  flame 

In  the  breast  of  him,  alas  ! 

Who  saw  thee  on  that  bridal  day. 

When  that  deep  blush  would  come  D*er  thee^ 
Though  happiness  around  thee  lay, 

The  world  all  love  before  thee. 


TO  M.  L.  S 
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Oy  all  wlio  hail  thy  presence  as  thcs  morning — 

Of  all  to  whom  thine  absence  is  the  night — 

The  blotting  utterly  from  out  high  heaven 

The  sacred  sun — of  all  who,  weeping,  bless  thee 

Hourly  for  hope — for  life — ah !  above  all. 

For  the  resurrection  of  deep-buried  faith 

In  Truth — ^in  Virtue — in  Humanity-  • 

Of  all  who,  on  Despair's  unhallowed  bed 

Lying  down  to  die,  have  suddenly  arisen 

At  thy  soft-murmured  words,  "  Let  tliere  be  light !" 

At  the  soft-murmured  words  that  were  fultilled 

In  the  seraphic  glancing  of  thine  eyes — 

Of  all  who  owe  thee  most — whose  gratitude 

Nearest  resembles  worship — oh,  remember 

llie  truest — the  most  fervently  devoted, 

And  think  that  these  weak  lines  are  written  by  him— 

By  him  who,  as  he  pens  them,  thrills  to  think 

Bis  spirit  is  communiug  with  an  angePs. 


SPIRITS  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Tht  soul  shall  find  itself  alone 

*Mid  dark  thoughts  of  the  gray  tomb-stone- 

Not  one,  of  all  the  crowd,  to  pry 

Into  thine  hour  of  secrecy. 

Be  silent  in  that  solitude 

Which  is  not  loneliness — for  then 
The  spirits  of  the  dead  who  stood 

In  life  before  thee  are  again 
In  death  around  thee — and  their  will 
Shall  overshadow  thee  :  be  still. 

The  night — ^tho'  clear — shall  frown — 
And  the  stars  shall  not  look  down 
From  their  high  thrones  in  the  Heaven, 
"With  light  like  Hope  to  mortals  given— 
But  their  reil  orbs,  without  beam. 
To  thy  weariness  shall  seem 
As  a  burning  and  a  fever 
Which'  would  cling  to  thee  for  ever. 
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Now  are  thoughts  thou  shalt  not  banish — 
Now  are  visions  ne'er  to  vanish — 
From  thy  spirit  shall  they  pass 
No  more— like  dew-drops  from  the  grass. 

The  breeze — the  breath  of  God — is  still — 
And  the  mist  upon  the  hill 
Shadowy — shadowy — ^yet  unbroken. 
Is  a  symbol  and  a  token — 
How  it  hangs  upon  the  trees^ 
A  mystery  of  mysteries  1 


TO  HELEN. 


I,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 
Like  those  Niceun  barks  of  yore. 
That  gently,  o'er  a  jierfuiued  sea. 
The  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam. 
Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thv  Naiad  airs  have  brou*>:bt  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

Lo  I  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand  I 

The  agat-e  lamp  within  thy  baud, 
Ah !  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land  1 


ALONE. 


Fbom  childhood's  hour  I  have  not  been 
As  others  were — I  have  not  seen 
As  others  saw — I  could  not  bring 
My  passions  from  a  common  spring. 
From  the  same  source  I  have  not  takezi 
My  sorrow ;  I  could  not  awaken 
My  heart  to  joy  at  the  same  tone  ; 
\nd  all  I  lov'd,  I  lov'd  alone. 
Then — ^in  my  childhood — ^in  the  dawn 
Of  a  most  stormy  life — was  drawn 
From  ev'ry  depth  of  good  and  ill 
The  mystery  which  binds  me  still : 
From  the  torrent,  or  the  fountain, 
From  the  red  cliff  of  the  mountain, 
From  the  sun  that  'round  me  roll'd 
In  its  autumn  tint  of  gold — 
From  the  lightning  in  the  sky 
As  it  pass'd  me  flying  by — 
From  the  thunder  and  the  storm. 
And  the  cloud  that  took  the  form 
(When  the  rest  of  Heaven  was  blue) 
Of  a  demon  in  my  view. 
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THE  MATERIAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  UNIVERSE. 


(To  tke  few  wlio  tovo  om  and  whom  I  love— to  those  who  feel  mther  tliKa  to  tboet 
who  think— to  the  dreamers  and  those  who  pat  faith  in  dreams  as  In  the  only  realiUesF- 
I  offer  this  Book  of  Truths,  not  in  its  character  of  Tralh-Teiler,  but  for  the  Beauty  thai 
■bounds  In  Its  Ttvth ;  consdmting  It  tree.  To  these  I  present  the  composltioo  as  a«  Alt 
Product  aloBO : — tet  us  say  as  a  Romance ;  or,  if  I  be  not  urging  too  lofty  a  daiiu,  as  a 

PflCill. 

ITAuC  fktrepropmmi  U  tnu  >~Cheiefoi«  it  cannot  die :— or  If  hy  any  means  It  be  now 
trodden  down  so  that  it  die,  It  wHl  ■'rise  sfaln  to  the  Life  Everlastlnf.** 
Nevertheless  it  Is  as  a  Poeai  only  that  I  wish  this  work  to  be  judged  aAer  I  aus  dead.; 


^^^f^^0^f^0^^^^^f^^^^^^^S^^^^^'^^^^^'*^*i^^^^^>^     A^^^^^S^^^^^^P^^^^w 


It  is  with  hnmility  really  unassuraed — it  is  with  a  sentiment 
even  of  awe — ^that  I  pen  the  opening  sentence  of  this  work :  for 
of  all  conceivable  subjects  I  approach  the  reader  with  the  most 
solemn — the  roost  comprehensive — the  most  difficult — the  most 
august. 

What  terms  shall  I  find  suflRciently  simple  in  their  sublimity — 
sufficiently  sublime  in  their  simplicity — ^for  the  mere  enunciation 
of  my  tlicme  ? 

I  design  to  speak  of  the  Physical^  Metaphysical  and  Afatkn- 
matical — of  the  Material  and  Spiritvud  Universe  '—of  it*  Ke- 
sence,  its  Origin^  its  Creation^  its  Present  Condition  tnd  i/s 
Destiny,  I  shall  be  so  rash,  moreover,  as  to  challenge  the  con- 
clusions, and  thjs,  in  effect,  to  question  the  sagacity,  of  many  cf 
the  greatest  and  most  justly  reverenced  of  men. 

In  the  beginning,  let  nie  as  distinctly  as  possible  announc<^ — 
not  the  theorem  which  I  hope  to  demonstrate — for,  whatever  tlie 
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mathematicians  may  assert,  there  is,  in  this  world  at  le»st,  no  such 
thing  as  dcmonstiation — but  the  ruling  idea  vrhich,  throughout 
this  volume,  I  shall  be  couiiuuallj  endeavoring  to  suggest. 

My  genera]  proposition,  tlien,  is  this : — In  the  Original  Unity 
of  tJie  First  Thing  lies  the  Secondary  Cause  of  All  Things,  viVA 
the  Germ  of  their  Inevitable  Annihilation. 

In  illustration  of  this  idea,  I  propose  to  take  such  a  survey  of 
the  Universe  that  tlie  mind  may  be  able  really  to  receive  and  to 
perceive  an  individual  impression. 

He  who  from  the  top  of  ^tna  casts  his  eyes  leisurely  around, 
is  aflfccted  chiefly  by  the  extent  and  diversity  of  tlie  scene.  Only 
by  a  rapid  whirling  on  his  heel  could  he  hope  to  comprehend  the 
panorama  in  the  sublimity  of  its  oneness.  But  as,  on  the  summit 
of  ^Etna,  no  man  has  thought  of  whirling  on  his  heel,  so  no  man 
has  ever  taken  into  his  brain  the  full  uniqueness  of  the  prospect  • 
and  so,  again,  whatever  considerations  Ke  involved  in  this  unique* 
ness,  have  as  yet  no  practical  existence  for  mankind. 

T  do  not  know  a  treatise  in  which  a  survey  of  the  Universe— 
using  the  word  in  its  most  comprehensive  and  only  legitimiite 
acceptation — ^is  taken  at  all : — and  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  men- 
tion that  by  the  term  "  Universe,**  wherever  employed  without 
qualification  in  this  essay,  I  mean  to  designate  the  utmost  conteiva 
ble  exjpanse  of  space,  with  all  things^  spiritual  and  Ma,teriul,  (hat 
erm  be  imagined  to  exist  within  the  compass  of  that  expanse.  Tn 
B'peaking  of  what  is  ordinarily  implied  by  the  expression,  "  Uni- 
verse," I  shall  take  a  phrase  of  limitation — *'  the  Universe  of  stars." 
Why  this  distinction  is  considered  necessary,  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

But  even  of  treatises  on  the  really  limited,  although  always 
assumed  as  the  «»limited,  Universe  of  stars,  I  know  none  in  which 
a  survey,  even  of  this  limited  Universe,  is  so  taken  as  to  warrant 
deductions  from  its  individuality.  The  nearest  approach  to  such 
ft  work  is  made  in  the  "  Cosmos"  of  Alexande»'  Von  Humboldt, 
He  presents  the  subject,  however,  not  in  its  individuality  but  in 
its  generality.  His  theme,  in  its  last  result,  is  the  law  of  each 
portion  of  the  merely  physical  Universe,  as  this  law  is  related  to 
the  laws  of  every  other  portion  of  this  merely  physical  Universe, 
His  design  is  simply  synceretical.     In  a  word,  he  discusses  tbf 
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nniversality  of  materiiil  relation,  and  discloses  \o  the  eye  of  Pliilo- 
Bopby  whatever  inferences  have  hitlierto  lain  hidden  behind  this 
universality.  But  however  admirable  be  the  succinctness  with 
which  he  has  treated  each  particular  point  of  his  topic,  the  mere 
multiplicity  of  these  points  oa-asions,  necessarily,  an  amount  of 
detail,  and  thus  an  involution  of  idea,  which  preclude  all  individ^ 
ality  of  impression. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  aiming  at  this  latter  effect,  and,  through 
it,  at  the  consequence'^ — ^tLe  conclusions — the  suggestions — the 
speculations— or,  if  nothing  be(,fcer  ofter  itself,  the  mere  guesses 
which  may  result  from  it — w©  require  something  like  a  mental 
gyration  on  the  heel.  We  need  so  rapid  a  revolution  of  all  things 
about  the  central  point  of  sight  that,  while  the  minutije  vanish 
altogether,  even  the  more  conspicuous  objects  become  blended 
into  one.  Among  the  vanishing  minutiae,  in  a  survey  of  this  kind, 
would  be  all  exclusively  terrestrial  matters.  Tlie  Ejirth  would  be 
considered  in  its  planetary  relations  alone.  A  man,  in  this  view, 
becomes  mankind ;  mankind  a  member  of  the  cosmiciil  family  of 
Intelligences. 

And  now,  before  proceeding  to  our  subject  proper,  let  me  beg 
the  reader's  attention  to  an  extract  or  two  from  a  somewhat  remark- 
able letter,  which  appears  to  have  been  found  corked  in  a  bottle 
and  floating  on  the  Mare  Tenebrarum — ^an  ocean  well  descrilxid 
by  the  Nubian  geographer,  Ptolemy  Ilephestion,  but  little  fre- 
quented in  modern  days  unless  by  the  Transcendentalists  and  some 
other  divers  for  crotchets.  The  date  of  this  letter,  I  confess,  sur- 
prises me  even  more  particularly  than  its  contents ;  for  it  se(^nis 
to  have  been  written  in  the  year  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight.  As  for  the  passages  I  am  about  to  transcribe,  they,  i 
fancy,  will  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  friend,"  says  the  wnter,  addressing,  no 
doubt,  a  contemporary — "  Do  you  know  that  it  is  scarcely  mora 
than  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago  since  the  metaphysiciaue 
first  consented  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  singular  fancy  that  ther« 
exist  but  two  practicable  roads  to  Truth  ?  Believe  it  if  you  can 
It  appears,  however,  that  long,  long  ago,  in  the  night  of  Time, 
there  lived  a  Turkish  philosopher  called  Aries  and  surnamed  Tot- 
tle."     [Here,  possibly ;.  the  letter-writer  means  Aristotle ;  the  best 
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names  are  wretchedly  corrupted  in  two  or  three  thousand  years.] 
^  The  fame  of  this  great  man  depended  mainly  upon  his  demon* 
Btration  that  sneezing  is  a  natural  provision,  by  means  of  which 
over-profound  thinkers  are  enabled  to  expel  superfluous  ideas 
through  the  nose ;  but  he  obtained  a  scarcely  less  valuable  celeb- 
rity as  the  founder,  or  at  all  events  as  the  principal  propagator,  of 
what  was  termed  the  «?eductive  or  a  priori  philosophy.  He  stirted 
with  what  he  maintained  to  be  axioms,  or  self-evident  truths : — 
Bnd  the  now  well-understood  fact  that  no  truths  are  ^//'-evident, 
really  does  not  make  in  the  slightest  degree  against  his  specula- 
tions : — it  ^as  sufficient  for  his  purpose  that  the  truths  in  question 
were  evident  at  all.  From  axioms  he  proceeded,  logically,  to  re- 
sults. His  most  illustrious  disciples  were  one  Tucljd,  a  geometii- 
cian,"  [meaning  Euclid]  "  and  one  Kant,  a  Dutchman,  the  origi- 
nator of  that  species  of  Transcendentalism  which,  with  the  change 
merely  of  a  C  for  a  K,  now  bears  his  peculiar  name. 

"  Well,  Aries  Tottle  flourished  supreme,  until  the  advent  of  one 
Hog,  sumamed  *  the  Ettrick  shepherd,'  who  preached  an  entirely 
diflferent  system,  which  he  called  the  a  posteriori  or  twductive. 
His  plan  referred  altogether  to  sensation.  He  proceeded  by  ob 
serving,  analyzing,  and  classifying  facts — instanticB  NaUiras^  as 
they  were  somewhat  affectedly  called — and  arranging  tliem  into 
general  laws.  In  a  word,  while  the  mode  of  Aries  rested  on 
noumena^  that  of  Hog  depended  on  phenomena  ;  and  so  great 
was  the  admiration  excited  by  this  latter  system  that,  at  its  first 
introduction,  Aries  fell  into  general  disrepute.  Finally,  however, 
he  recovered  ground,  and  was  permitted  to  divide  the  empire  ot 
Philosophy  with  his  more  modern  rival : — the  savans  contenting 
themselves  with  ])roscribing  all  other  competitors,  past,  present 
and  to  come ;  putting  an  end  to  all  controversy  on  the  topic  b^ 
the  promulgation  of  a  Median  law,  to  the  effect  that  the  Aristote- 
lian and  Baconian  roads  are,  and  of  riii^ht  ought  to  be,  the  sole 
possible  avenues  to  knowledge : — *  Baconian,'  you  must  know,  my 
dear  friond,"  adds  the  letter-writer  at  this  point,  "  was  an  adjective 
invented  as  equivalent  to  Hog-ian,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
dignified  and  euphonious. 

"  Now  I  do  assure  you  most  positively" — proceeds  the  epistle — 
**  that  1  represent  these  mattei*s  fairly  ;  and  you  can  easily  under 
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Bland  how  restrictions  so  absurd  on  their  very  face  must  have  ope- 
rated, in  those  days,  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  Science,  which 
makes  its  most  important  advances — as  all  History  will  show — by 
seemingly  intuitive  leaps,  Tliese  ancient  ideas  confined  investiga- 
tion to  crawling ;  and  I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  crawling, 
am^mg  varieties  of  locomotion,  is  a  very  capital  thing  of  il^  kind  ; — 
but  because  the  tortoise  is  sure  of  foot,  for  this  reason  must  we 
clip  the  wings  of  the  eagles  ?  For  many  centuries,  so  great  waa 
the  infatuation,  about  Hog  especially,  that  a  virtual  stop  was  put 
to  all  thinking,  properly  so  called.  No  man  dared  utter  a  truth 
for  which  he  felt  himself  indebted  to  his  soul  alone.  It  mattered 
not  whether  the  truth  was  even  demonstrably  such  ;  for  the  dog- 
matizing philosophers  of  that  epoch  regarded  only  the  road  by 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  attained.  The  end,  with  them, 
was  a  point  of  no  moment,  whatever  : — *  the  means !'  they  vocife- 
rated— *  let  us  look  at  the  means !' — aftd  if,  on  scrutiny  of  \\\« 
means,  it  was  found  to  come  neither  under  the  category  Hog, 
nor  under  the  category  Aries  (which  means  ram),  why  then  th*.' 
Bavans  went  no  farther,  but,  calling  the  thinker  a  fool  and  brand- 
ing him  a  *  theorist,'  would  never,  thenceforward,  have  any  thing 
to  do  either  with  him  or  with  his  truths. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  continues  the  letter- writer,  "  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  by  the  crawling  system  exclusively  adopted, 
men  would  arrive  at  the  maximum  amount  of  truth,  even  in  any 
long  series  of  ages;  for  the  repression  of  imagination  was  an  evil 
not  to  be  counterbalanced  even  by  absolute  certainty  in  the  snail 
processes.  But  their  certainty  was  very  far  from  absolute.  The 
error  of  our  progenitors  was  quite  analogous  with  that  of  the  wise- 
acre who  fancies  he  must  necessarily  see  an  object  the  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  more  closely  he  holds  it  to  his  eyes.  They  blinded 
themselves,  too,  with  the  impalpable,  titillating  Scotch  snuff  of 
detail ;  and  thus  the  boasted  facts  of  the  Ilog-ites  were  by  no 
means  always  facts — a  point  of  little  importance  but  for  the  as- 
sumption that  th(»y  always  were.  The  vital  taint,  however,  in 
Baconianism — its  most  lamentiible  fount  of  error — lay  in  its  ten- 
dt'ncy  to  throw  power  and  consideration  into  the  hands  of  merely 
perceptive  men — of  those  inter-Tritonic  minnows,  the  microscoj)ical 
Bavans — the  digger?  and  ped'ers  of  minute /tfc/«,  for  the  most  part 
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in  physical  science — facts,  all  of  which  they  retailed  at  the  sanv 
price  upon  the  highway ;  their  value  depending,  it  was  supposed,  * 
simply  upon  the  fojci  of  their  fou^t^  without  reference  to  their  ap- 
plicabiUty  or  inapphcability  in  the  development  of  those  ultimate 
and  only  legitimate  fact8,  called  Law. 

"Than  the  person^" — the  letter  goes  on  to  say — "than  the 
persons  thus  suddenly  elevated  by  the  Hog-ian  philosophy  into 
a  station  for  which  they  were  unfitted — thus  transferred  from  th« 
Rculleries  into  the  parlors  of  Science — from  its  pantries  into  its 
pulpits — than  these  indi\nduals  a  more  intolerant — a  more  intoler- 
able set  of  bigots  and  tyrants  never  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Their  creed,  their  text,  and  thoir  sermon  wore,  alike,  the 
one  word  ^facV — but,  for  the  most  part,  even  of  this  one  word, 
they  knew  not  even  the  meaning.  On  those  who  ventured  to  dis- 
turb their  facts  with  the  view  of  putting  them  in  order  and  to  use, 
the  disciples  of  Hog  had  no  mercy  wliatfiver.  All  attempts  at 
generalization  were  met  at  once  by  the  words  *  theoretical,'  *  theo- 
ry,' *  theorist' — all  thought,  to  be  brief,  was  very  properly  resented 
as  a  personal  aflfront  to  themselves.  Cultivating  the  natural  sci- 
ences to  the  exclusion  of  MeUiphysics,  the  Mathematics,  and  I-ogi(V 
many  of  these  Bacon-engendered  philosophers — one-idead,  one- 
sided, and  lame  of  a  leg — were  more  wretchedly  helpless — more 
miserably  ignorant,  in  view  of  all  the  comprehensible  objects  of 
knowledge,  than  the  veriest  unlettered  hind  who  proves  that  he 
knows  something  at  least,  in  admitting  that  he  knows  absolutely 
nothing. 

"  Nor  had  our  forefathers  any  better  right  to  talk  about  certain- 
ty, when  pursuing,  in  blind  confidence,  the  a  priori  path  of  axioms, 
or  of  the  Ram.  At  innumerable  points  this  path  was  scarcely  as 
straight  as  a  ram's-horn.  Tlie  simple  truth  is,  that  the  Aristote- 
lians erected  their  castles  upon  a  basis  far  less  reliable  than  air ; 
for  fU)  such  things  as  adorns  evfer  existed  or  can  possibly  exist  at  all. 
This  they  must  have  been  very  blind  indeed  not  to  see,  or  at  least 
to  suspect;  for,  even  in  their  own  day,  many  of  their  long-admitted 
axioms'  had  been  abandoned  :  ^ex  nihilo  nihil  fit^  for  example, 
and  a  *  thing  cannot  act  where  it  is  not,'  and  *  there  cannot  be  an- 
tipodes,' and  *  darkness  cannot  proceed  from  light.'  These  and 
QunieroMs  similar  propositions  formerly  accepted,  without  hesita 
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tion,  as  axioms,  or  undeniable  truths,  were,  even  at  the  period  of 
which  I  speak,  seen  to  be  altogether  untenable : — how  absurd  in 
ihese  people,  then,  to  persist  in  relying  upon  a  basis,  as  inr\mutable, 
whose  mutabihty  had  become  so  repeatedly  manifest ! 

"  But,  oven  through  evidence  afforded  by  themselves  against 
themselves,  it  is  easy  to  convict  these  a  priori  reasoners  of  tlie 
grossest  unreason — it  is  easy  to  show  the  futility — the  impalpa- 
bility of  their  axioms  in  general.  I  have  now  lying  before  me" — 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  still  proceed  with  the  letter — "  I  have 
now  lying  before  me  a  book  printed  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Pundit  assures  me  that  it  is  decidedly  the  clovere-st  ancient  work 
on  its  topic,  which  is  *  Logic'  The  author,  who  was  much  esteem- 
ed in  his  day,  was  one  Miller,  or  Mill ;  and  we  find  it  recorded  of 
him,  as  a  point  of  some  importance,  that  he  rode  a  mill-horse 
whom  he  called  Jeremy  Bentham  : — ^but  let  us  glance  at  the  vol- 
ame  itself. 

"  Ah  ! — *  Ability  or  inability  to  conceive,'  says  Mr.  Mill,  very 
properly,  '  is  in  no  case  to  be  received  as  a  criterion  of  axiomatic 
truth.'  Now,  that  this  is  a  palpable  truism,  no  one  in  his  senseF 
will  deny.  Not  to  admit  the  proposition,  is  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  variability  in  Truth  itself,  whose  very  title  is  a  synonym  of  tho 
Steadfast.  If  ability  to  conceive  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  Truth, 
then  a  truth  to  David  Hume  would  very  seldom  be  a  truth  to 
Joe  ;  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what  is  undeniable  in  Heaven, 
would  be  demonstrable  falsity  upon  Earth.  ITie  proposition  of 
Mr.  Mill,  then,  is  sustained.  I  will  not  grant  it  to  be  an  axiom  ; 
and  this  merely  because  I  am  showing  that  no  axioms  exist ;  but, 
with  a  distinction  which  could  not  have  been  cavilled  at  even  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself,  I  am  ready  to  grant  that,  if  an  axiom  there  be, 
then  the  proposition  of  which  we  speak  has  the  fullest  right  to  be 
considered  an  axiom — that  no  more  absolute  axiom  is — and,  con- 
•equently,  that  any  subsequent  proposition  which  shall  conflict 
with  this  one  primarily  advanced,  must  be  either  a  falsity  in  itself — 
that  is  to  say,  no  axiom — or,  if  admitted  axiomatic,  must  at  once 
neutralize  both  itself  and  its  predecessor. 

"  And  now,  by  the  logic  of  their  own  propounder,  let  us  proceed 
bo  test  any  one  of  the  axioms  propounded.  Let  us  give  Mr.  Mill 
Ihe  fairest  rf  play.     We  will  bring  the  point  to  no  ordinary  issue 
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We  will  select  for  investigation  no  common-place  axiom — ^iio  axiom 
of  what,  not  the  less  preposterously  because  only,  implied.y,  he 
terms  his  secondary  class-^as  if  a  positive  truth  by  definition  could 
be  either  more  or  less  positively  a  truth  :  we  will  select,  I  say,  no 
ftxiom  of  an  unquestionability  so  questionable  as  is  to  be  found  id 
Euclid.  We  will  not  talk,  for  example,  about  such  proposition* 
as  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  or  that  the  whol<^ 
is  greater  than  any  one  of  its  parts.  W^e  will  afford  the  logician 
every  advantage.  We  will  come  at  once  to  a  proposition  which 
he  regards  as  the  acme  of  the  unquestionable — as  the  quintessence 
of  axiomatic  undeniability.  Here  it  is : — *  Contradictions  can- 
not both  be  true — that  is,  cannot  coexist  in  nature.'  Here  Mr. 
Mill  means,  for  instance, — and  I  give  the  most  forcible  instance 
conceivable, — that  a  tree  must  be  either  a  tree  or  not  a  tree — ^that 
it  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  tree  and  not  a  tree :  all  which  is 
quite  reasonable  of  itself,  and  will  answer  remarkably  well  as  an 
axiom,  until  we  bring  it  into  collation  with  an  axiom  insisted  upon 
a  few  pages  before;  in  other  words — words  which  I  have  previously 
employed — until  we  test  it  by  the  logic  of  its  own  propoundor. 
*  A  ti'ee,*  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  *  must  be  either  a  tree  or  not  a  tree.' 
Very  well :  and  now  let  me  ask  him,  why.  To  this  little  quciy 
there  is  but  one  response — I  defy  any  man  living  to  invent  a  second. 
The  sole  answer  is  this  : — *  Because  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive 
that  a  tree  can  be  anything  else  than  a  tree  or  not  a  tree.'  ITiis, 
I  repeat,  is  Mr.  MilFs  sole  answer — he  will  not  pretend  to  suggest 
another ;  and  yet,  by  his  own  showing,  his  answer  is  clearly  no 
answer  at  all — for  has  he  not  already  required  us  to  admit,  as  an 
uxioniy  that  ability  or  inability  to  conceive,  is  in  no  case  to  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  axiomatic  truth  ?  Thus  all — al)solutely  all  his 
argumentation  is  at  sea  without  a  rudder.  Let  it  not  be  urged 
that  an  exception  from  tlie  general  rule  is  to  be  made,  in  cases 
where  the  impossibility  to  conceive'  is  so  peculiarly  great  as  when 
wo  are  called  upon  to  conceive  a  tree  both  a  tree  and  not  a  tree, 
J^et  no  attempt,  I  say,  be  made  at  urging  this  sotticism ;  for,  in 
ihe  first  i)lace,  there  are  no  degrees  of  'impossi})ility,'  and  thus  no 
one  impossible  conception  axn  be  more  peculiarly  impossible  than 
another  imi)ossibl(»  conception  :  in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self—no doubt  aft^T  thorough  deliberation — has  most  distinctly^ 
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and  most  rationally,  excluded  all  opportunity  fcr  exception,  by 
the  emphasis  of  his  proposition,  that,  in  no  case^  is  ability  or  ina- 
bility to  conceive,  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  axiomatic  truth  : 
in  the  third  place,  even  were  exceptions  admissible  at  all,  it  remains 
lo  be  shown  how  any  exception  is  admissible  here.  That  a  tree 
can  be  both  a  tree  and  not  a  tree,  is  an  idea  which  the  angels,  or 
the  devils,  may  entertain,  and  which  no  doubt  many  an  earthly 
Bedlamite,  or  Trancendentalist,  does, 

"  Now  I  do  not  quarrel  with  these  ancients,"  continues  the  let- 
ter-wn'ttjr,  "  so  much  on  account  of  the  transparent  frivolity  of  their 
logic — which,  to  be  plain,  was  baseless,  worthless,  and  fantastic 
altogether — as  on  account  of  their  pompous  and  infatuate  proscrip- 
tion of  all  other  roads  to  Truth  than  the  two  narrow  and  crooked 
paths — ^the  one  of  creeping  and  the  other  of  crawling — to  which, 
in  their  ignorant  perversity,  they  have  dared  to  confine  the  Soul — 
the  Soul  which  loves  nothin<j  so  well  as  to  soar  in  those  rc<rions  of 
illimitable  intuition  which  are  utterly  incognizant  of  *path,'' 

"  By  the  by,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  the  mental 
slavery  entailed  upon  those  bigoted  peoi)lc  by  their  Hogs  and 
Eams,  that  in  spite  of  the  eternal  prating  of  tlioir  savans  about 
roads  to  Truth,  none  of  them  fell,  even  by  accidt^nt,  into  what  we 
now  so  distinctly  perceive  to  be  the  broadest,  the  straightest,  and 
most  available  of  all  mere  roads — the  great  thoroughfare — the 
majestic  highway  of  the  Consistent  ?  Is  it  not  wonderful  thai 
they  should  have  failed  to  deduce  fi*om  the  works  of  God  the 
vitally  momentous  consideration  that  a  'perfect  consistency  can  be 
nothing/  but  an  absolute  truth  ?  How  plain — how  rapid  our  pro- 
gress since  the  late  announcement  of  this  j)roposition  !  By  its 
means,  investigation  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ground- 
moles,  and  given  a«  a  duty,  rather  than  as  a  task,  to  the  true- 
to  the  only  true  thinkers — to  the  generally-educated  men  of  ardent 
imagination.  These  latter — our  Keplers — our  Laplaces — *  specu- 
late'— *  theorize' — these  are  the  t^ms — can  you  not  fancy  tlu^ 
fihout  of  scorn  with  which  they  would  be  received  by  our  pro- 
genitors, were  it  possible  fo^  them  to  be  looking  over  my  shoul- 
ders as  I  write  ?  The  K(»plers,  T  repeat,  s]ieculate — theorize  — and 
their  theories  are  merely  corrected — reduc(*d — sifted — cleared,  lit- 
lU  by  little,  of  their  chaff"  of  inconsistency  —until  at  length  ther« 
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hlands  apparent  an  unencumbered  Consistency — a  consistomsjr 
which  the  mast  stolid  admit — bcciiuse  it  is  a  consistency — tc  be 
an  absolute  and  unqut^stionable  Truth. 

"  I  have  often  thought,  my  friend,  that  it  must  have  puzzled 
these  dogma ticians  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  to  determine,  even, 
by  which  of  their  two  boasted  roads  it  is  that  the  cryptograpbist 
uttains  the  solution  of  the  more  complicated  cyphers — or  by  which 
of  them  Chami)ollion  guided  mankind  to  those  important  and  in- 
numerable truths  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  have  lain  entombed 
amid  the  phonetical  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  In  especial,  would 
it  not  have  jriven  these  biurots  some  trouble  to  determine  bv  which 
of  their  two  roads  was  reached  the  mast  momentous  and  sublime 
of  all  their  truths — the  truth — the  fact  of  gravitatioji  ?  Newton 
deduced  it  from  the  laws  of  Kepler.  Kepler  admitted  that  these 
laws  he  guesaed — these  laws  whose  investigation  disclosed  to  the 
greatest  of  British  a.'tronomers  that  principle,  the  br«sis  of  aU 
(existing)  physiwd  principle,  in  going  behind  which  we  enter  at 
once  the  nebulous  kingdom  of  Metaphysics.  Yes ! — these  vital 
laws  Kepler  guessed — that  is  to  say,  he  imagined  them.  Ila^l  he 
been  asked  to  point  out  either  the  c/<?ductive  or  twductive  route  by 
which  he  attained  them,  his  reply  might  have  been — '  I  know 
nothing  about  routex — but  I  do  know  the  machinery  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Here  it  is.  I  grasped  it  with  mg  soul — I  reached  it  through 
mere  dint  of  intuition.  Alas,  poor  ignorant  old  man  !  Could  not 
any  metaphysician  have  told  him  that  what  he  called  *  intuition' 
was  but  t^  conviction  resulting  from  c/eductions  or  inductions  of 
which  the  processes  were  so  shadowy  Jis  to  have  escaped  his  con- 
pciousness,  eluded  his  reason,  or  bidden  defiance  to  his  capacity  of 
expression  ?  How  great  a  pity  it  is  that  some  *  moral  philoso- 
pher '  had  not  enlight^nied  him  alx>ut  all  this !  How  it  would 
have  comforted  him  on  his  death-bed  to  know  that,  instead  of 
having  gone  intuitively  and  thus  unbecomingly,  he  had,  in  fact, 
proceeded  decorously  and  legitimately — that  is  to  say  Hog-ishly, 
or  at  lea.st  Ram-ishly — ^into  the  vast  halls  where  lay  gleaming, 
untended,  and  hitherto  untouched  by  mortal  hand — ^unseen  by 
mortal  eye — the  imperishable  anii  priceless  secrets  of  the  Uni- 
verse ! 

"  Yfs,  Kepier  was  essentially  a  theorist ;  but  this  title,  now  ol 
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80  much  sanctity,  wa<<,  in  those  ancient  days,  a  designation  of  su- 
preme contempt  It  is  only  now  that  men  begin  to  appreciate* 
that  divine  old  man — to  sympathise  with  tlie  prophetical  and 
poetical  rhapsody  of  his  ever  memorable  words.  For  my  part," 
continues  the  unknown  correspondent,  **  I  glow  with  a  sacred  lire 
when  I  even  think  of  them,  and  feel  that  I  shall  never  grow  weary 
of  their  repetition  : — in  concluding  this  letter,  let  me  have  the  real 
pleasure  of  transcribing  them  once  ogain : — */  care  not  whether 
my  wyrk  he  read  now  or  by  posterity.  I  can  afford  to  wait  a  cen- 
tury/or readers  when  God  himself  has  waited  six  thousand  years 
for  an  observer.  I  triumph.  I  have  stolen  the  golden  secret  of  the 
Egyptians.     I  will  indulge  niy  sacred  fury. ^  " 

Here  end  my  quotations  from  this  very  unaccountable  and,  per- 
!iaps,  somewhat  impertinent  epistle ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  folly 
to  comment,  in  any  respect,  upon  the  chimerical,  not  to  say  revo- 
lutionary, £[incies  of  the  writer — whoever  he  is — fancies  so  radically 
at  war  with  the  well-considered  and  well-settled  opinions  of  this 
age.     Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  our  legitimate  thesis.  The  Universe. 

'^riiis  thesis  admits  a  choice  between  two  modes  of  discussion  : — 
We  may  ascend  or  cfcscend.  Beginning  at  our  own  point  of  view, 
at  the  Earth  on  which  we  stand,  we  may  pass  to  the  other  planets 
of  our  system,  thence  to  the  Sun,  thence  to  our  system  considered 
collectively,  and  thence,  through  other  systems,  indefinitely  out- 
wards ;  or,  commencing  on  high  at  some  point  as  definite  as  wo 
can  make  it  or  conceive  it,  we  may  come  down  to  the  habitation 
cf  Man.  Usually,  that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary  essays  on  Astronomy, 
the  first  of  these  two  modes  is,  with  certain  reservation,  adopted : 
this  for  the  obvious  reason  that  astronomical  facts,  merely,  and 
principles,  being  the  object,  that  object  is  best  fulfilled  in  stepping 
from  the  known  because  proximate,  gradually  onward  to  the  point 
where  all  certitude  becomes  lost  in  the  remote.  For  my  present 
purpose,  however,  that  of  enabling  the  mind  to  take  in,  as  if  from 
afar  and  at  one  glance,  a  distant  conception  of  the  individual  Uni- 
verse— ^it  is  clear  tliat  a  descent  to  small  from  great — to  the  out- 
skirts from  the  centre  (if  we  could  establish  a  centre) — to  the  end 
from  the  beginning  (if  we  could  fnxicy  a  beginning)  would  be  th« 
preferable  course,  but  for  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  pre- 
senting, in  this  cijurse,  to  the  unastronomical,  a  picture  at  all  com- 
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preheiisible  in  regard  to  such  considerations  as  are  involved  in 
quantily — tliat  is  to  say,  in  number,  magnitude  and  distance. 

Now,  distinctness — intoUigibility,  at  all  points,  is  a  primary  fea- 
ture in  my  general  design.  On  important  topics  it  is  better  to  bo 
9  ^ood  deal  prolix  than  even  a  very  little  obscure.  Bui  abstruse- 
ness  is  a  quality  appertaining  to  no  subject  per  se.  All  are  alike, 
in  facility  of  comprehension,  to  him  who  approaches  them  by 
properly  graduated  steps.  It  is  merely  because  a  stepping-stone, 
here  and  there,  is  heedlessly  left  unsupplied  in  our  road  to  Differ- 
ential Calculus,  that  this  latter  is  not  altogether  as  simple  a  thing 
as  a  sonnet  by  Mr.  Solomon  Seesaw. 

By  way  of  admitting,  then,  no  chance  for  misapprehension,  1 
think  it  advisable  to  proceed  as  if  even  the  more  obvious  facts  of 
Astronomy  were  unknown  to  the  reader.  In  combining  the  two 
modes  of  aiscussion  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  propose  to  avail 
myself  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each — and  very  especially  of 
the  iteration  in  detail  which  will  be  unavoidable  as  a  consequence 
of  the  plan.  Commencing  with  a  descent,  I  shall  reserve  for  the 
return  upwards  those  indispensable  considerations  of  quantity  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  at  once,  with  that  merest  of  words,  "  Infin- 
ity." This,  like  "  God,"  "  spirit,"  and  some  other  expressions  o 
which  the  equivalents  exist  in  all  languages,  is  by  no  means  the 
expression  of  an  idea,  but  of  an  effort  at  one.  It  stands  for  iiie 
possible  attempt  at  an  impossible  conception.  Man  needed  a  term 
by  which  to  point  out  the  direction  of  this  effort — the  cloud  be- 
hind which  lay,  forever  in  risible,  the  object  of  this  attempt.  A 
word,  in  line,  was  demanded,  by  moans  of  which  one  human  being 
might  put  himself  in  relation  at  once  with  another  human  being 
and  with  a  certain  tendericy  of  the  human  intellect.  Out  of  thia 
demand  arose  the  word,  "  Infinity  ;"  which  is  thus,  the  representa- 
tive but  of  the  thought  of  a  thou(ikt. 

As  regards  that  infinity  now  considered-  the  infinity  of  space— 
we  often  hear  it  said  that  "  its  idea  is  admitted  by  the  mind — ^ia 
acquiesced  in  —is  entertained — on  account  of  the  greater  diflSculty 
which  attends  the  concc])tion  of  a  limit."  But  this  is  merely  one 
of  those  phrases  by  which  even  profound  thinkt^rs,  time  out  of 
mind,  have  occasionaUv  taken   pleasure  in   deceiving   thernselctn. 
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ITie  quibble  lies  concealed  in  the  word  "  difficulty."  "  Tlie  mind," 
we  are  told,  "  entertains  the  idea  of  limitless^  through  tlie  greater 
difficulty  which  it  finds  in  entertaining  that  of  limited^  space." 
Now,  were  the  proposition  but  fairly  put^  its  absurdity  would 
become  transparent  at  once.  Clearly,  there  is  no  mere  dificulti/ 
in  the  case,  llie  assertion  intended,  if  presented  a4xcrding  to  its 
intention,  and  without  sophistry,  would  run  thus: — "The  mind 
admits  the  idea  of  limitless,  through  the  greater  imposisihiUty  of 
entertaining  that  of  limited,  space." 

It  must  be  immediately  seen  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  two 
statements  between  whose  respective  credibilities — or  of  two  argu- 
ments between  whose  respective  validities — the  reason  is  called 
upon  to  decide  : — it  is  a  matter  of  two  conceptions,  directly  con- 
flicting, and  each  avowedly  impossible,  one  of  which  the  intellect  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  entertaining,  on  account  of  the  greater 
im]x>ssihility  of  entertaining  the  other.  The  choice  is  not  made 
between  two  difficulties;  it  is  merely  fancied  to  be  made  between 
two  impossibilities.  Now  of  the  former,  there  are  degrees,  but  of 
the  latter,  none  : — just  as  our  impertinent  letter-writer  has  already 
suggested.  A  task  may  be  more  or  less  difficult ;  but  it  is  either 
possible  or  not  possible — there  are  no  gradations.  It  miykt  be 
more  difficult  to  overthrow  the  Andes  than  an  ant-hill ;  but  it  can 
be  no  more  impossible  to  annihilate  the  matter  of  the  one  than  the 
matter  of  the  other.  A  man  may  jump  ten  feet  with  less  difficulty 
than  he  can  jump  twenty,  but  the  impossibility  of  his  leaping  to 
the  moon  is  not  a  wit  less  than  that  of  his  leaping  to  the  dog^ 
star. 

Since  all  this  is  undeniable :  since  the  choice  of  the  mind  is  to 
be  made  between  impossibilities  of  conception  ;  since  one  impossi- 
bihty  cannot  be  greater  than  another :  and  since,  thus,  one  cannot 
bo  preferred  to.  another:  the  philosophers  who  not  only  maintain, 
on  the  grounds  mentioned,  man's  idea  of  infinity  but,  on  account 
of  such  suppositious  idGO,  infinity  itself — are  plainly  engaged  in 
demonstrating  one  impossible  thing  to  be  possible  by  showing  how 
t  is  that  some  one  other  thing — is  impossible  too.  'ITiis,  it  will 
be  fiaid,  is  nonsense,  and  perhaps  it  is  ;  indeed  I  think  it  very  cap- 
Ual  nonsense,  but  forego  all  claim  to  it  as  nonsense  of  mine. 

The  readiest  mode,  however,  of  displaying  the  fallacy  of  the 
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rectly  or  indirectly  jfisumed — at  least  since  the  dawn  of  int«llig?al6 
Astronomy — that,  were  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  any  given  point 
in  space,  we  should  still  find,  on  all  sidos  of  us,  an  intcrminabla 
succesaion  of  stars.  This  was  the  untenable  idea  of  Pascal  when 
mnking  perhaps  the  most  successful  attempt  ever  made,  at  ^>eri- 
ph rasing  the  conception  for  which  we  struggle  in  the  word 
"  Univi^rse."  "  It  is  a  sphere,"  he  says,  "  of  which  the  centre  is 
eveiy where,  the  circumference,  nowhere."  But  although  this 
intended  definition  is,  in  fact,  no  definition  of  the  Universe  of 
«ter»,  we  may  accept  it,  with  some  mental  reservation,  as  a  defini- 
tion (rigorous  enough  for  all  practical  purposes)  of  the  Universe 
proper — that  is  to  say,  of  the  Universe  of  space.  Tins  latter, 
then,  let  us  regard  as  "  a  sphere  of  which  the  centre  is  every' 
where,  the  circumference  nowhere^  In  fact,  while  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  fancy  an  end  to  space,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  picturing 
to  oureelves  any  one  of  an  infinity  of  beginnings. 

As  our  starting  point,  then,  let  us  adopt  the  Godhead.  Of  this 
Godhead,  in  itself  he  alone  is  not  imbecile — ^he  alone  is  not  im- 
pious who  propounds nothing.     "  ^oics  ne  connaissons  rien,^ 

savs  the  Baron  de  Bielfeld — ^^  Nous  ne  connaissons  rien  de  la 
mture  ou  de  Fessence  de  Dieu : — pour  savior  ce  qu'il  est,  il  faui 
itre  Dieu  mknxe.^'' — "  We  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  nature 
0?  essence  of  God : — in  order  to  comprehend  what  he  is,  we  should 
hlTe  to  be  God  ourselves." 

*  We  should  have  to  he  God  ourselves  /" — With  a  phrase  so 
startling  as  this  yet  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  nevertheless  venture  to 
demand  if  this  our  present  ignorance  of  the  Deity  is  an  ignorance 
to  which  the  soul  is  everlastingly  condemned. 

l>y  Him,  however — now,  at  least,  the  Incomprehensible — by 
Him — assuming  him  as  Spirit — tliat  is  to  say,  as  not  Matter — a 
distinction  which,  for  all  intelligible  purposes,  will  stand  well 
mstead  of  a  definition — ^by  Ilim,  then,  existing  as  Spirit^  let  us 
content  ourselves,  to-night,  with  supposing  to  have  been  created, 
or  made  out  of  Nothing,  by  dint  of  his  Volition — at  some  point 
of  Space  which  we  will  take  as  a  centre — at  some  period  into 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  inquire,  but  at  all  events  immensely 
remote — by  Him,  then  again,  let  us  suppose  to  have  been  cre- 
ated  what?     This  is  a  vitally  momentous  epoch  in  o-ir  oon- 
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ridorations.     What  is  it  that  we  are  justified — that  alone  we  are 
justified  in  supposing  to  have  been,  primarily  and  solely,  created  f 

We  have  attained  a  point  where  only  Intuition  can  aid  us  :— 
but  now  let  me  recur  to  the  idea  which  I  have  already  suggested 
as  that  alone  which  we  can  properly  entertain  of  intu.tion.  It  ii 
but  the  conviction  aHsing  from  those  inductions  or  deductions  of 
which  the  processes  are  so  shadowy  as  to  escape  our  consciousness^ 
elude  our  reason,  or  defy  our  capacity  of  expression.  With  this 
understanding,  I  now  assert — that  an  intuition  altogether  irresist- 
ible, although  inexpressible,  forces  me  to  the  conclusion  that  what 
God  originally  created — that  that  Matter  which,  by  dint  of  hie 
Volition,  he  first  made  from  his  Spirit,  or  from  Nihility,  could 
have  been  nothing  but  Matter  in  its  utmost  conceivable  state  of 
what  ? — of  Simplicity  ? 

This  will  be  found  the  sole  absolute  assumption  of  my  Discourse. 
I  use  the  word  "  assumption "  in  its  ordinary  sense  ;  yet  I  main- 
tain that  even  this  my  primary  proposition,  is  very,  very  far 
indeed,  from  being  really  a  mere  assumption.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  certainly — no  human  conclusion  was  ever,  in  fact,  more  regu 
larly — more  rigorously  deduced : — but,  alas !  the  processes  lie  out 
of  the  human  analysis — at  all  events  are  beyond  the  utterance  of 
the  human  tonorue. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  conceive  what  Matter  must  be,  when, 
or  if,  in  its  absolute  extreme  of  Simplicity,  Here  the  Reason 
flics  at  once  to  Im  particularity — to  a  particle — to  one  particle — 
a  particle  of  one  kind — of  ons  character — of  one  nature — of  one 
size — of  one  form— a  particle,  therefore,  ^^  without  form  and  void" 
— a  particle  positively  a  particle  at  all  pointB — a  particle  a]»so- 
lutely  unique,  individual,  undivided,  and  not  indivisible  only 
tvccause  He  who  created  it,  by  dint  of  his  Will,  c*nn  by  an  infi- 
nitc»ly  less  energetic  exercise  of  the  same  Will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  divide  it. 

Oneness,  then,  is  all  that  I  predicate  of  the  originally  created 
Matter ;  but  I  propose  to  show  that  this  Oneness  is  a  principle 
abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  constitution,  the  existing 
phctnoynena  and  the  plainly  inevitable  annihilation  of  at  least  the 
material  Universe. 

The  willing  into  being  the  primordial  particle,  has  completed 
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the  act,  or  more  properly  the  conception  of  Creation.  We  now 
proceed  to  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  we  are  to  suppose  the 
]  Wticle  croated — that  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  purpose  so  far  as  our 
oonsiderations  yet  enable  us  to  see  it — the  constitution  of  tlie 
Universe  from  it,  the  Particle. 

Ihis  constitution  has  been  effected  by  forcing  the  originally 
and  therefore  normally  One  into  the  abnormal  condition  of  Many, 
An  action  of  this  character  implies  reaction.  A  diffusion  from 
Unity,  under  the  conditions,  involves  a  tendency  to  return  into 
Unity — a  tendency  ineradicable  until  satisfied.  But  on  these 
points  I  will  speak  more  fully  liereafter. 

The  assumption  of  absolute  Unity  in  the  primordial  Particle 
includes  that  of  infinite  divisibility.  Let  us  conceive  the  Particle, 
then,  to  be  only  not  totally  exliausted  by  diffusion  into  Space. 
From  the  one  Particle,  as  a  centre,  let  us  suppose  to  be  irradiated 
spherically — in  all  directions — to  immeasurable  but  still  definite 
distances  in  the  previously  vacant  space — a  certain  inexpressibly 
great  yet  limited  number  of  unimaginably  yet  not  infinitely  minute 
atoms. 

Now,  of  these  atoms,  thus  diffused,  or  upon  diffusion,  what 
conditions  are  we  permitted — not  to  assume,  but  to  infer,  from 
consideration  as  well  of  their  source  as  of  the  character  of  tlie 
design  apparent  in  their  diffusion  ?  Unity  being  their  source,  and 
difference  from  Unity  the  character  of  the  design  manifest<'d  in 
their  diffusion,  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  this  character  to  be  at 
least  generally  preserved  throughout  the  design,  and  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  design  itself : — that  is  to  say,  we  shall  be  warranted  in 
conceiving  continual  differences  at  all  points  from  the  uniquity  and 
simphcity  of  the  origin.  But,  for  these  reasons,  shall  we  be  justi- 
fied in  imagining  the  atoms  heterogeneous,  dissimilar,  unequal, 
anc*  inequidistant  ?  More  explicitly — are  we  to  consider  no  two 
atoms  as,  at  their  diffusion,  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same 
form,  or  of  the  same  size  ? — and,  after  fulfilment  of  their  diffusion 
into  Space,  is  al)soIute  incquidistance,  each  from  each,  to  be  under- 
stood of  all  of  them  ?  In  such  arranc^ement,  under  such  condi- 
tions, we  most  ea«^ily  and  immediately  comprehend  the  subsequent 
roost  feasible  carrying  out  to  «x)mpletion  of  any  such  design  as  tiiat 
«hich  1  have  f  igg^ested  — the  design  of  variety  out  of  unity — 
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diveTsjitj  out  of  sameness — heterogeneity  oui  of  homogeneity — 
complexity  out  of  simplicity — in  a  word,  the  utmost  possible 
multiplicity  of  relation  out  of  the  emphatically  irrelative  One. 
Undoubtedly,  Iherefore,  we  should  be  warranted  in  assuming  aU 
that  Vas  been  mentioned,  but  for  the  reflection,  first,  that  supere- 
rogation is  not  presumable  of  any  Divine  Act ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  object  supposed  in  view,  appears  as  feasible  when  some  of  the 
conditions  in  question  are  dispensed  with,  in  the  beginning,  as 
when  all  are  understood  immediately  to  exist.  I  mean  to  say  that 
some  are  involved  in  the  rest,  or  so  instantaneous  a  consequence 
of  them  as  to  make  the  distinction  inappreciable.  Difference  of 
*«ra,  for  example,  will  at  once  be  brought  about  through  the  ten- 
dency of  one  atom  to  a  second,  in  preference  to  a  third,  on  account 
of  particular  inequidistance ;  which  is  to  be  comprehended  as  par- 
tieular  inequidistances  between  centres  of  quantity,  in  neighboring 
atoms  of  different  form — a  matter  not  at  all  interfering  with  the 
generally-equable  distribution  of  the  atoms.  Difference  of  kind, 
too,  is  easily  conceived  to  be  merely  a  result  of  differences  in  size 
and  form,  taken  more  or  less  conjointly : — in  fact,  since  the  Unity 
of  the  Particle  Proper  implies  absolute  homogeneity,  we  cannot 
imagine  the  atoms,  at  their  diffusion,  differing  in  kind,  without 
imagining,  at  the  same  time,  a  special  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will, 
at  the  emission  of  each  atom,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  in 
each,  a  change  of  its  essential  nature : — so  fantastic  an  idea  is  the 
less  to  be  indulged,  as  the  object  proposed  is  seen  to  be  thoroughly 
attainable  without  such  minute  and  elaborate  interposition.  We 
perceive,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  supereroga- 
tory, and  consequently  unphilosophical,  to  predicate  of  the  atoms, 
in  view  of  their  purposes,  any  thing  more  than  difference  of  form 
at  their  dispersion,  with  particular  inequidistance  after  it — all  other 
differences  arising  at  once  out  of  these,  in  the  very  first  processes 
of  mass  constitution : — We  thus  establish  the  Universe  on  ft 
purely  geometrical  basis.  Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  assume  absolute  difference,  even  of  form,  among  all  the  atoms 
*rradiated — any  more  than  absolute  particular  inequidistance  of 
each  from  each.  We  are  required  to  conceive  merely  that  no 
neighboring  atoms  are  of  sinjilar  form — no  atoms  which  can  e>  ei 
approximate,  until  their  inevitable  riiunition  at  the  end. 
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Although  the  iromediatc  and  perpetual  tendency  of  the  disunited 
atoms  to  return  into  their  normal  Unity,  is  implied,  as  I  have  said, 
in  their  abnormal  diffusion,  still  it  is  clear  that  this  tendency  will 
be  without  consequence — a  tendency  and  no  more — until  the  dif- 
fisive  energy,  in  a^a^^ing  to  be  exerted,  shall  leave  if,  the  tendency, 
free  to  seek  its  satisfaction.  The  I)i\'ine  Act,  however,  being  con- 
sidered as  determinate,  and  discontinued  on  fulfilment  of  the  difl'u- 
ftion,  we  understand^  at  once,  a  reaction — in  other  words,  a  satis- 
fiable  tendency  of  the  disunited  atoms  to  return  into  One, 

But  the  diflfusive  energy  being  withdrawn,  and  the  reaction  hav- 
ing commenced  in  furtherance  of  the  ultimate  design — that  of  ths 
utmost  possible  Relation — this  design  is  now  in  danger  of  being 
frustrated,  in  detail,  by  reason  of  tliat  very  tendency  to  return 
which  is  to  effect  its  accomplishment  in  general.  Multiplicity  is 
the  object;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  proximate  atoms  from 
lapsing  at  once,  through  the  now  satisfiable  tendency — before  the 
fulfilment  of  any  ends  proposed  in  multiplicity — into  absolute  one- 
ness among  themselves : — there  is  nothing  to  impede  the  aggre- 
gation of  various  unique  masses,  at  various  points  of  space : — in 
other  words,  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  accumulation  of  various 
masses,  each  absolutely  One. 

For  the  effectual  and  thorough  completion  of  the  general  design, 
we  thus  see  the  necessity  for  a  repulsion  of  limited  capacity — ^a 
separative  something  which,  on  withdrawal  of  the  diffusive  Volition, 
shall  at  the  same  time  allow  the  approach,  and  forbid  the  junction, 
of  the  atoms ;  suffering  thein  infinitely  to  approximate,  while  de- 
nying them  positive  contact ;  in  a  word,  having  the  power — up  to 
a  certain  epoch — of  preventing  their  coalition,  but  no  ability  to 
interfere  with  their  coalescence  in  any  respect  or  degree.  The  re 
pulsion,  already  considered  as  so  peculiarly  limited  in  other  re- 
gards, must  be  understood,  let  me  repeat,  as  having  power  to  pre* 
vent  absolute  coalition,  only  up  to  a  certain  epoch.  Unless  we  are 
to  conceive  that  the  appetite  for  Unity  among  the  atoms  is  doomed 
to  be  satisfied  never  ; — unless  we  are  to  conceive  that  what  had  a 
beginning  is  to  have  no  end — a  conception  which  cannot  really  be 
entertained,  however  much  we  may  talk  or  dream  of  entertaining 
it — we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  repulsive  influence  imagin- 
fell,  will,  finally — under  pressure  of  the  Uni-tendency  collectively 
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applied,  but  never  and  in  no  degree  until,  on  fulfilment  of  the  Di- 
vine purposes,  such  collective  application"  shall  be  naturally  made — 
yield  to  a  force  which,  at  that  ultimate  epoch,  shall  be  the  snperioT 
force  precisely  to  the  extent  required,  and  thus  permit  the  univer- 
sal subsidence  into  the  inevitable,  because  original  and  therefore 
normiU,  One.  The  conditions  here  to  be  recondled  are  difficult 
iudeed : — ^we  cannot  even  comprehend  the  possibility  of  their  con- 
ciliation;— ^neveitheless,  the  apparent  impossibility  is  brilliantly 
suggestive. 

That  the  repulsive  something  actually  exists,  Vfe  see,  Man  nei- 
ther employs,  nor  knows,  a  force  sufficient  to  bring  two  atoms 
into  contact  This  is  but  the  well-established  proposition  of  the 
impenetrability  of  matter.  All  Experiment  proves — all  Philosophy 
admits  it.  The  design  of  the  repulsion — ^the  necessity  for  its  exist- 
ence— I  have  endeavored  to  show ;  but  from  all  attempt  at  investi- 
gating its  nature  have  religiously  abstained ;  this  on  account  of  an 
intuitive  conviction  that  the  principle  at  issue  is  strictly  spiritual — 
lies  in  a  recess  impervious  to  our  present  understanding — lies  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  what  now — ^in  our  human  state — is 
not  to  be  considered — ^in  a  consideration  of  Spirit  in  itself,  I  feel, 
in  a  word,  that  here  the  God  has  interposed,  and  here  only,  because 
here  and  here  only  the  knot  demanded  the  interposition  of  the 
God. 

In  fact,  while  the  tendency  of  the  diffused  atoms  to  return  into 
Unity,  will  be  recognised,  at  once,  as  the  principle  of  the  New- 
tonian Gravity,  what  I  have  spoken  of  as  a  repulsive  influence 
prescribing  limits  to  the  (immediate)  satisfaction  of  the  tendency, 
will  be  undtjrr^tood  as  that  which  we  have  been  in  the  pnictir^  of 
designating  now  as  heat,  now  as  magnetism,  now  as  electriiitif : 
displaying  our  ignorance  of  its  awful  character  in  the  vacillation  of 
the  phraseology  with  which  we  endeavor  to  circumscribe  it. 

Calling  it,  merely  for  the  moment,  electricity,  we  know  that  all 
experimental  analysis  of  electricity  has  given,  as  an  ultimate  result, 
the  principle,  or  seeming  principle,  heterogeneity.  Only  where 
things  differ,  is  electricity  apparent ;  and  it  is  presumable  tbat 
they  never  differ  where  it  is  not  developed  at  least,  if  not  apparent 
Now,  this  result  is  in  the  fullt'st  ki^epinnr  with  that  which  I  have 
reached  unempirically.     The  design  of  the  repulsive  influence  1 
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have  mmntaineJ  to  be  that  of  preventing  immediate  Unity  among 
tlie  diffused  atoms ;  and  these  atoms  are  represented  as  diflcTont 
each  from  each.  Difference  is  their  character — their  essentiality — • 
just  as  no- difference  was  the  essentiality  of  their  course.  \Vlicn 
we  say,  then,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  any  two  of  these  atoms 
togetlier  would  induce  an  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  repulsive  influ- 
ence, to  prevent  the  contact,  we  may  as  well  use  the  strictly  con- 
vertible sentence  that  an  attempt  to  bring  together  any  two  difter- 
ences  will  result  in  a  development  of  electricity.  All  existing 
bodies,  of  course,  are  composed  of  these  atoms  in  proximate  con- 
tact, and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  mere  assemblages  of 
more  or  fewer  differences ;  and  the  resistance  made  by  the  repul- 
sive spirit,  on  bringing  together  any  two  such  assemblages,  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  the  two  sums  of  the  differences  in  each  : — an  ex- 
pression which,  when  reduced,  is  equivalent  to  this : — The  amount 
of  electricity  developed  on  the  approximation  of  two  bodies,  is  pro- 
portional  to  the  difference  between  the  respective  sums  of  the  atoms 
of  which  the  bodies  are  composed.  That  no  two  bodies  are  abso- 
lutely alike,  is  a  simple  corollary  from  all  that  has  been  here  said 
Electricity,  therefore,  existing  always,  is  developed  whenever  aw// 
bodies,  but  manifested  only  when  bodies  of  appreciable  difference, 
are  brought  into  approximation. 

To  electricity — so,  for  the  present,  continuing  to  call  it — we 
may  not  be  wrong  in  referring  the  various  physical  appearances  of 
light,  heat  and  magnetism ;  but  far  less  shall  we  be  liable  to  err 
in  attributing  to  this  strictly  spiritural  principle  the  more  import 
tant  phaenomena  of  vitality,  consciousness  and  Thought,  On  this 
tc»pic,  however,  I  need  pause  here  merely  to  suggest  that  those 
phs'nomena,  whether  observed  generally  or  in  detail,  seem  to  pro- 
ceed at  least  in  the  ratio  of  the  heterogeneous. 

Discarding  now  the  two  equivocal  terms,  "gravitation"  and 
**  electricity,"  let  us  adopt  the  more  definite  expressions,  "  aitrac- 
Hon^  and  "  repulsion,''^  The  former  is  the  body ;  the  latter  the 
loul :  the  one  is  the  material ;  the  other  the  spiritual,  principle  of 
the  Univeree.  iVb  other  principles  exist  All  phaenomena  are  re 
ferable  to  one,  or  to  the  other,  or  to  both  combined.  So  rigor- 
ously is  thif  the  case — -so  thorcugh^y  demonstrable  is  it  that  at- 
/action  and  repulsion  aie  the  sole  pioperties  through  which  w« 
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fierceive  the  Universe — ^in  other  words,  IBy  which  Matter  is  niani- 
fested  to  Mind — that,  for  all  merely  argumentative  purposes,  w« 
are  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  matter  exists  only  as  attraction 
and  repulsion — ^that  attraction  and  repulsion  are  matter : — there 
being  no  conceivable  case  in  which  we  may  not  emj)loy  the  terra 
*•  matter"  and  the  terms  "  attraction"  and  "  repulsion,"  taken  to- 
gctlier^  as  equivalent,  and  therefore  convertible,  expressions  in 
]  A>oric. 

I  said,  just  now,  that  what  I  have  described  as  the  tendency  of 
the  diffused  atoms  to  return  into  their  original  unity,  would  be 
understood  as  the  principle  of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gi'avity; 
and,  in  fiict,  there  can  be  but  httle  difficulty  in  cuch  an  under- 
standing, if  we  look  at  the  Newtonian  gravity  in  a  merely  general 
view,  as  a  force  impelling  matter  to  seek  matter  ;  that  is  t^)  say, 
when  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  know^n  modti^  operandi  of  the 
Newtonian  force.  The  general  coincidence  satisfies  us ;  but,  upon 
looking  closely,  we  see,  in  detail,  much  that  api)ears  tncoinci- 
dcnt,  and  much  in  regard  to  which  no  coincidence,  at  least,  is  es- 
tablislied.  For  example  :  the  Newtonian. gravity,  when  we  think 
of  it  in  certain  moods,  docs  not  seem  to  be  a  tendency  to  oneness 
at  all,  but  rather  a  tendency  of  all  bodies  in  all  directions — a  phrase 
apparently  expressive  of  a  tendency  to  diffusion.  Here,  then,  is 
an  f'ncoincidence.  Again ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  mathematicrJ 
law  governing  the  Newtonian  tendency,  we  see  clearly  that  no 
coincidence  has  been  made  good,  in  respect  of  the  modus  operandi^ 
at  least,  between  gravitation  as  known  to  exist  and  that  seemingly 
simple  and  direct  tendency  which  I  have  a^^sumed. 

In  fact,  I  have  attained  a  jx)int  at  which  it  will  be  advisable  to 
utrengthen  my  position  by  revei-sing  my  processes.  So  far,  we 
have  gone  on  a  priori,  from  an  abstract  consideration  of  Simplici- 
tf/,  as  that  quahty  most  likely  to  have  characterized-  the  original 
action  of  God.  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  established  facts  of 
the  Newtonian  Gravitation  may  not  afford  us,  a  posteriori,  some 
le<ntimate  inductions. 

Wliat  does  the  Newtonian  law  declare?  That  all  bodies  attract 
each  other  with  forces  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  distan- 
nes.  Purposely,  1  have  given,  in  the  first  place,  the  \'ulgar  version 
of  the  law ;  and  I  lonfijss  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  vulgar  ver- 
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Bions  ot*  great  truths,  we  find  little  of  a  sugj^estive  cljaraclor.  ]*et 
as  now  adopt  a  more  philosophical  phraseology : — Every  atom,  of 
every  body^  attracts  every  other  atom,  both  of  its  own  and  of  extry 
other  body  J  with  a  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  squares  if 
the  distances  between  ike  attracting  and  attracted  atom,  Here^ 
indeed)  a  flood  of  suggestion  bursts  upon  tl>e  mind. 

But  let  us  see  distinctly  what  it  was  that  Newton  proved — ao- 
cording  to  the  grossly  irrational  definitions  ofj7roo/*i)rescrib€d  by 
the  metaphysical  schools.  He  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
showing  how  thoroughly  the  motions  of  an  imaginary  Universe, 
composed  of  attracting  and  attracted  atoms  obedient  to  the  law  ho 
announced,  coincide  with  those  of  the  actually  existing  Universe 
Bo  far  as  it  comes  under  our  observation.  Tliis  was  the  amount  of 
his  demonstration — that  is  to  sjiy,  this  was  the  amount  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  conventional  cant  of  the  "  philosophies."  Uis  suc- 
cesses added  proof  multiplied  by  proof — such  proof  as  a  sound  in- 
tellect admits — but  the  demonstration  of  the  law  itself,  persist  the 
metaphysicians,  h«ad  not  been  strengthened  in  any  degree.  "  Oc- 
ular, physical  proof,"  however,  of  attraction,  here  upon  Earth,  in 
accordance  with  the  Newtonian  theory,  was,  at  length,  much  to 
the  satisf^iction  of  some  intellectual  grovellei-s,  afforded.  This 
proof  arose  collaterally  and  incidenUlly  (as  nearly  all  important 
truths  have  arisen)  out  of  an  attem])t  to  ascertain  the  mean  den- 
sity of  the  Earth.  In  the  famous  Maskelyne,  Cavendish  and  Bailly 
experiments  for  this  purpose,  the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  a  moun- 
tain was  seen,  felt,  measured,  and  found  to  be  mathematically  con- 
sistent with  the  immortal  theory  of  the  British  astronomer. 

But  in  spite  of  this  confirmation  of  that  which  needed  none — in 
spite  of  the  so-calhnl  coiToboration  of  the  "  theory"  by  tlie  F0-c;illed 
"ocular  and  physical  proof" — in  spite  of  tlie  character  of  this  cor- 
rol>oration — the  ideas  which  even  really  })hilosophical  men  cannot 
h^lp  imbibing  of  gravity — and,  especially,  the  ideas  of  it  which 
ordinary  men  get  and  contentedly  maintain,  are  seen  to  have  been 
derived,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  consideration  of  the  principle  as 
they  find  it  developed — merely  in  the  j^lavM  upon  which  they 
stand. 

Now,  to  what  does  so  partial  a  consideration  tend — to  what 
species  of  error  does  it  give  rise  ?     On  the  Eaith  we  see  and  feel 
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nnl}'  that  gravity  impels  all  bodies  towards  the  centre  of  the  Eai'th 
No  man  in  the  common  walks  of  life  could  be  made  to  see  or  feel 
anything  else — could  be  made  to  perceive  that  anything,  any- 
where, has  a  ]>erpetual,  gravitating  tendency  in  any  other  di::ectr 
tioTi  than  to  the  centre  of  the  Earth ;  yet  (with  an  exce]  tion 
hereafter  to  be  specified)  it  is  a  fact  that  every  eaithly 
thing  (not  to  speak  now  of  every  heavenly  thing)  has  a  tendency 
not  only  to  the  Earth^s  centre  but  in  every  conceivable  direction 
besides. 

Now,  although  the  philosophic  cannot  be  said  to  err  with  the 
vulgar  in  this  matter,  they  nevertheless  permit  themselves  to  be 
influenced,  without  knowing  it,  by  the  sentiment  of  the  vulgar  idea. 
"  Although  the  Pagan  fables  are  not  believed,"  says  Bryant,  in  hia 
very  erudite  "  Mythology,"  "  yet  we  forget  ourselves  continually 
and  make  inferences  from  them  as  from  existing  reaHties." 
mean  to  assert  that  the  merely  sensitive  perception  of  gravity  as 
we  experience  it  on  Earth,  beguiles  mankind  into  the  fancy  of 
roncentralization  or  especiality  respecting  it — has  been  continually 
biasing  towards  this  fancy  even  the  mightiest  intellects — perpetu- 
ally, although  imperceptibly,  leading  them  away  from  the  real 
chjiracteristics  of  the  principle ;  thus  preventing  them,  up  to  this 
date,  from  ever  getting  a  ghmpse  of  that  vital  truth  which  lies  in 
a  diametrically  opposite  direction — behind  the  princii>le's  essential 
characteristics — those,  not  of  concentralization  or  especiality — but 
of  universality  and  diffusion.  This  "  vital  truth"  is  Unity  as  the 
source  of  the  phsenomenon. 

Lot  me  now  repeat  the  definition  of  gravity: — £*f(*iy  atom,  of 
every  body,  attracts  every  other  atom,  both  of  its  own  and  of  every 
other  body,  with  a  force  which  vari(is  inversely  as  the  squares  of 
tlie  distances  of  the  attracting  and  attracted  atom. 

Here  let  the  reader  pause  with  me,  for  a  moment,  in  contem- 
f  lation  of  the  miraculous — of  the  ineffable — of  the  altogetl  er 
nniniaginable  complexity  of  relation  involved  in  the  fact  that  each 
atom  attracts  every  other  atom — ^involved  merely  in  this  fact  of  tho 
attraction,  without  roforiMice  to  the  law  or  mode  in  which  the 
attraction  is  manifested — involved  merely  in  the  fact  that  each 
atom  attnicts  every  other  atom  at  all,  in  a  wilderness  of  atoms  so 
numerous  that  those  which  go  to  the  composition  of  a  c(innon-ball4 
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exceed,  probably,  in  mere  point  of  nunibor,  all  the  stars  wbidi  gc 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Univei-se. 

Had  we  discovered,  simply,  that  each  atom  tended  to  some 
one  favorite  point — to  some  especially  attract! v-j  atom — we  should 
haW  have  fallen  upon  a  discovery  which,  in  itself,  would  have 
euffi«5ed  to  overwhelm  the  mind  : — but  what  is  it  that  we  are 
actually  called  upon  to  comprehend  ?  That  each  atom  attracts 
— sympathize^  with  the  most  delicate  movements  of  every  other 
atom,  and  with  each  and  with  all  at  tho  same  time,  and  forever, 
and  according  to  a  determinate  law  of  which  the  complexity,  e\<!n 
considered  by  itself  solely,  is  utterl}'  beyond  the  ^rasp  of  the 
imagination  of  man.  If  1  propose  to  siscertain  the  influence  of  one 
mote  in  a  sunbeam  upon  its  uoighlK)ring  mote,  I  cannot  accom- 
plish my  purpose  without  fir^it  counting  and  weip;hing  all  the 
atoms  in  the  Universe,  and  defining  the  precise  positions  of  all  at 
one  particular  moment.  If  I  venture  to  displace,  by  even  the 
billionth  part  of  an  inch,  the  microscopical  speck  of  dust  which 
lies  now  upon  the  point  of  my  finger,  what  is  the  character  of  that 
act  upon  which  I  have  adventured  ?  I  have  done  a  deed  which 
shakes  the  Moon  in  her  path,  which  causes  the  Sun  to  be  no 
longer  the  sun,  and  which  alters  forever  the  destiny  of  the  multi- 
tudinous myriads  of  stars  that  roll  and  glow  in  the  majestic  pres- 
ence of  their  Creator. 

These  ideas — conceptions  such  as  these — unthoughtlike  thoughts 
-—soul -reveries  rather  than  conclusions  or  even  considerations  of 
the  intellect : — ideas,  I  rej)eat,  such  as  these,  are  such  as  we  can 
alone  hope  profitably  to  entertain  in  any  eflfort  at  grasping  the 
great  principle.  Attraction, 

But  now,  with  such  ideas — with  such  a  vision  of  the  marvel- 
Ijus  comjilexity  of  Attraction  fairly  in  his  mind — lr»t  any  person 
competent  of  thought  on  such  topics  as  these,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  imagining  a  principle  for  the  phaenomcna  observed — % 
roiidition  from  which  they  sprang. 

Does  not  so  evident  a  brotherhood  among  the  atoms  point  to  a 
c  »nunon  parentiige  ?  Docs  not  a  sympathy  so  omniprcvalent,  so 
ineradicable,  and  so  tlioroughly  irrespective,  suggest  a  common 
paternity  as  its  source  ?  Does  not  one  extreme  impel  the  Tcason 
to  the  other  ?     Does  not  the  infinitude  of  division  refer  to  th 


Qtterness  of  individuality  ?  Does  not  the  entireness  of  the  com' 
plex  hint  at  the  perfection  of  the  simple  ?  It  is  not  that  the 
tftoms,  as  we  see  them,  are  divided  or  that  they  are  complex  io 
their  relations — ^but  that  they  are  inconceivably  divided  and  uii-> 
Qtterably  complex :  it  is  the  extremeness  of  the  conditions  to 
which  I  now  allude,  rather  than  to  the  conditions  themselves.  Fn 
a  word,  is  it  not  because  the  atoms  were,  at  some  remote  epoch 
of  time,  even  more  than  together — is  it  not  because  originally,  and 
therefore  normally,  they  were  One — that  now,  in  all  circumstan- 
ces— at  all  points — in  all  directions — by  all  modes  of  approach — 
in  tJl  relations  and  through  all  conditions — they  struggle  hcxk  to 
this  absolutely,  this  irrelatively,  this  unconditionally  one  ? 

Some  person  may  here  demand : — "  Why — since  it  is  to  the 
One  that  the  atoms  struggle  back — do  we  not  find  and  dcffino 
Attraction  *  a  merely  general  tendency  to  a  centre  V — why,  in  es- 
pecial, do  not  your  atoms — the  atoms  which  you  describe  as  hav- 
ing been  irradiated  from  a  centre — ^proceed  at  once,  rectilinearly, 
back  to  the  central  point  of  their  origin  ?" 

I  reply  that  they  do  ;  as  will  be  distinctly  shown  ;  but  that  the 
C4iuse  of  their  so  doing  is  quite  irrespective  of  the  centre  as  such, 
ITiey  all  tend  rectilinearly  towards  a  centre,  because  of  the  sphe- 
ricity with  which  they  have  been  irradiated  into  space.  £ach 
atom,  forming  one  of  a  generally  uniform  globe  of  atoms,  finds 
more  atoms  in  the  direction  of  the  centre,  of  course,  than  in  any 
other,  and  in  that  direction,  therefore,  is  impelled — but  is  Tiot  thus 
impelled  because  the  centre  is  the  point  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  Io 
any  point  that  the  atoms  are  allied.  It  is  not  any  locality^  eithet 
in  the  concrete  or  in  the  abstract,  to  which  I  suppose  them  bound. 
Nothing  like  location  was  conceived  as  their  origin.  Their  source 
lies  in  the  principle,  Unity,  This  is  their  lost  parent.  Thi;f  they 
seek  always — ^immediately — ^in  all  directions — wherever  it  is  even 
partially  to  be  found ;  thus  appeasing,  in  some  measure,  the  in- 
eradicable tendency,  while  on  the  way  to  its  absolute  satisfaction 
in  the  end.  It  follows  from  all  this,  that  any  principle  which  shall 
be  adequate  t<>  account  for  the  law,  or  modus  operandi^  of  th<^ 
Bttraelive  force  in  general,  will  account  for  this  law  in  particular : 
•^that  is  to  say,  any  principle  which  will  show  why  the  atoms 
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ihould  tend  to  their  general  centre  of  irraduitton  witb  forces  iH' 
vers^.'ly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  will  be  admit- 
ted a.s  satisiiictorilj  accounting,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  tendency, 
according  to  the  same  law,  of  these  atoms  each  to  each  ;—/or  the 
tendency  to  the  centre  is  mer«'ly  the  tendency  each  to  each,  and 
not  any  tendency  to  a  centre  as  such. — Thus  it  will  be  seen,  a'so, 
that  the  establishment  of  my  propositions  would  involve  no  neces- 
tity  of  modification  in  the  terms  of  the  Newtonian  definition  of 
Gravity,  which  declares  that  each  atom  attracts  each  other  atom 
and  80  forth,  and  declares  this  merely ;  but  (always  under  the 
Buppoeition  that  what  I  propose  be,  in  the  end,  admitted)  it  seems 
clear  that  some  error  might  occasionally  be  avoided,  in  the  future 
processes  of  Science,  were  a  more  ample  phraseology  adopted : — 
for  instance  : — ^*'  Each  atom  tends  to  every  other  atom,  <fec.,  with 
a  force  ^c  :  the  general  result  being  a  tendency  of  all,  with  a  simir 
lar  force,  to  a  general  centre.''^ 

The  reversal  of  our  processes  has  thus  brought  us  to  an  identi- 
cal result ;  but  while  in  the  one  process  intuilion  was  the  starting 
point,  in  the  other  it  was  the  goal.  In  commencing  the  former 
journey  I  could  only  say  that,  with  an  irresistible  intuition,  I  felt 
Simplicity  to  have  been  made  the  characteristic  of  the  original 
action  of  God  : — in  ending  the  letter  I  can  only  declare  that  witu 
an  irresistible  intuition,  I  perceive  Unity  to  have  been  the  source* 
of  the  observed  phaenomena  of  the  Newtonian  gravitation.  Thus, 
according  to  the  schools,  I  prove  nothing.  So  be  it : — I  design 
but  to  suggest — and  to  convince  through  the  suggestion.  I  am 
proudly  aware  that  there  exist  many  of  the  most  profound  and 
cautiously  discriminative  human  intellects  which  cannot  help  being 
abundantly  content  with  my — ^suggestions.  To  these  intellects — 
afl  to  my  own — there  is  no  mathematical  demonstration  which 
sould  bring  the  least  additional  true  proof  of  the  great  Truth 
which  I  have  advanced— <A«  truth  of  Original  Unity  a^  th4  source 
the  principle  of  the  Universal  Phoenomena.  For  my  part  1 
not  sure  that  I  speak  and  see — ^I  am  not  so  sure  that  my  heart 
oeats  and  that  my  soul  lives : — of  the  rising  of  to-morrow's  sun — 
a  probability  that  as  yet  lies  in  the  Future — I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  one  thousandth  part  as  sure — ^as  I  am  of  the  irretrievably  by- 
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gone  Fact  that  All  Things  and  All  Thouglits  of  Tilings,  with  al4 
their  inelTable  Multiplicity  of  Relation,  sprang  at  once  into  being 
from  the  primordial  and  irrelative  One. 

liefeiring  to  the  Newtonian  Gravity,  Dr.  Nichol,  the  eloquent 
author  of  "  The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,"  says : — ^**  In  truth 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  this  great  Law,  as  now  revealed,  to 
be  the  ultimate  or  simplest,  and  therefore  the  universal  and  aU 
comprehensive,  form  of  a  great  Ordinance.  The  mode  in  which 
ite  intensity  diminishes  with  the  element  of  distance,  faaf^  not  the 
aspect  of  an  ultimate  principle  ;  which  always  assumes  the  sim- 
plicity and  self-evidence  of  those  axioms  which  constitute  the  basis 
of  Geometry." 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  "  ultimate  principles,"  in  the  com- 
mon understanding  of  the  words,  always  assume  the  simplicity  of 
geometrical  axioms — (as  for  "self-evidence,"  there  is  no  such 
tiling) — ^but  these  principles  are  clearly  not  "  ultimate ;"  in  other 
terms,  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  principles  are  no  prin- 
ciples, properly  speaking — since  there  can  be  but  one  principle^ 
the  Volition  of  God.  We  have  no  right  to  assume,  then,  from 
what  we  observe  in  rules  that  we  choose  foolishly  to  pame  "  prin- 
ciples," anything  at  all  in  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  a  prin- 
ciple proper.  The  "ultimate  principles"  of  which  Dr.  Nichol 
speaks  as  having  geometrical  simplicity,  may  and  do  have  this 
geometrical  turn,  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  a  vast  geometrical 
system,  and  thus  a  system  of  simplicity  itself — ^in  which,  never- 
theless, the  truly  ultimate  principle  is,  as  we  know,  the  consumma 
tion  of  the  complex — that  is  to  say,  of  the  unintelligible — ^for  u 
it  not  the  Spiritual  Capacity  of  God  ? 

I  quoted  Dr.  Nicholas  remark,  however,  not  so  much  to  ques- 
tion its  philosophy,  as  by  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  all  men  have  admitted  some  principle  as  existing  l>>ihind 
the  law  of  Gravity,  no  attempt  has  been  yet  made  to  point  out 
what  this  principle  in  particular  is  : — ^if  we  except,  perhaps,  occa- 
sional fantastic  efforfcs  at  referring  it  to  Magnetism,  or  M'esmerism, 
or  Swedenborgianism,  or  TrancendentalLsm,  or  some  other  equally 
delicious  i^m  of  the  same  species,  and  invariably  patronized  hf 
ono  and  the  same  species  of  people.  The  great  mind  of  Newton, 
while  boldlf  grasping  the  Law  itself  shrank  fi'om  the  principle  of 
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the  Law.  The  more  flnent  and  conLpreheusive  at  IcmS^I,  if  not  the 
more  patient  and  protbnud,  sttgacitj  of  Laplaoe,  had  not  tht^ 
coiii*a<^e  to  attack  it.  But  hesiUition  on  the  part  of  these  two 
astronomers  it  ib^  perhaps,  not  so  very  difiicnlt  to  vnderstancL 
They,  as  well  as  all  the  first  class  of  mathematicians,  were  mnthc- 
maticians  soUlf/ : — their  intellect  at  least  had  a  firmly  -pronounced 
mathematico-physical  tone.  What  lay  not  distinctly  within  the 
domain  of  Physics,  or  of  Mathematics,  seemed  to  them  eithe? 
>'ou-EBtity  or  Shadow.  Nevertheless,  we  may  well  wonder  that 
Lc?ibuitz,  who  was  a  marked  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  these 
respects,  and  whose  mental  temperament  was  a  singular  admix- 
ture of  the  mathematical  with  the  physico-metaphysical,  did  not 
at  once  investigate  and  establish  the  point  at  issue.  Either  New- 
ton or  Laplace,  seeking  a  principle  and  discovering  none  physical^ 
would  have  rested  contentedly  in  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
■absolutely  none  ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fancy,  of  Liebnitz, 
that,  having  exhausted  in  his  search  the  physical  dominions,  he 
would  not  have  stepped  at  once,  boldly  and  hope^iUy,  amid  his 
old  familiar  haunts  in  the  kingdom  of  Metaphysics.  Here,  in- 
deed, it  is  clear  that  he  muH  have  adventured  in  search  of  the 
treasure  : — that  he  did  not  find  it  after  all,  was,  perhaps,  because 
his  fairy  guide,  Imagination,  was  not  sufi^iently  well-grown,  or 
weH-educated,  to  direct  him  nright. 

I  obs*5rved,  just  now,  that,  in  iHct,  there  had  been  certain  vagp« 
attempts  at  referring  Gravity  to  some  very  uncertain  ismis. 
These  attempt,  however,  although  considered  bold,  and  justly  so 
considered,  looked  no  ISirther  than  to  the  generality — the  merest 
fifenerality — of  the  Newtonian  Law.  Its  modus  operandi  lias 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  approached  in  the  way  of  an  effort 
at  explanation.  It  is  therefore,  with  no  unwarranted  fear  of  being 
taken  for  a  madman  at  the  outset,  and  before  I  can  bring  my 
propositions  fairly  to  the  eye  of  those  who  alone  are  competent  to 
decide  upon  them,  that  I  here  declare  the  modus  (tperemdi  of  the 
Law  of  Gravity  to  be  an  exceedingly  simple  and  perfectly  expli- 
cable thing — that  is  to  say,  when  we  make  our  advances  tow  irda 
it  in  just  gradations  and  in  the  true  direction — ^when  we  regard 
it  from  the  proper  point  of  view. 

Whether  we  reach  the  idea  of  absolute  Unity  w  the  source  of 
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All  Things,  from  a  consideration  of  Simplicity  as  the  most  probof 
hie  characteristic  of  the  original  action  of  God; — ^Letlier  we 
arrive  at  it  from  an  inspection  of  the  universality  of  relation  in 
the  gravitating  phasnomena ; — or  whether  we  attain  it  as  a  result 
of  the  mutual  corroboration  af  orded  by  both  processes ; — still,  the 
idea  itself,  if  entertained  at  all,  is  entertained  in  inseparable  con- 
nection with  another  idea — that  of  the  condition  of  the  Universe 
of  stars  as  we  now  perceive  it — that  is  to  say,  a  condition  of  im< 
measurable  diffusion  through  space.  Now  a  connection  between 
these  two  ideas — unity  and  diffusion — cannot  be  established  unless 
through  the  enterUiinment  of  a  third  idea — that  of  irradiation. 
Absolute  Unity  being  taken  as  a  centre,  then  the  existing  Universe 
of  stars  is  the  result  of  irradiation  from  that  centre. 

Now,  the  laws  of  irradiation  are  known.  They  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  sphere.  They  belong  to  the  class  of  indisputuhU 
geometrical  properties.  We  say  of  them,  "  they  are  true — they 
r^re  evident."  To  demand  why  they  are  true,  would  be  to  demand 
why  the  axioms  are  true  upon  which  their  demonstration  is  based. 
Nothing  is  demonstrable,  strictly  speaking ;  but  if  anything  6e, 
then  the  properties — the  laws  in  question  are  demonstrated. 

But  these  laws — what  do  they  declare  ?  Irradiation — how — 
by  what  steps  does  it  proceed  outwardly  from  a  centre  ? 

From  a  luminous  centre,  Light  issues  by  irradiation ;  and  the 
quantities  of  light  received  upon  any  given  plane,  supposed  to  be 
shifting  its  position  so  as  to  be  now  nearer  the  centre  and  now 
farther  from  it,  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  plane  from  the  luminous  body,  are 
increased ;  and  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  these 
squares  are  diminished. 

The  expression  of  the  law  may  be  th/  •  generalized  : — the  num- 
ber of  light-particles  (or,  if  the  phrase  b  preferred,  the  number 
of  light-impressions)  received  upon  the  shifting  plane,  will  be  inr 
verselg  proportional  v^ith  the  s(juares  of  the  distances  of  the  plana 
CjonerHliziiig  yet  again,  we  may  say  that  the  diffusion — the  scat- 
tering— the  irradiation,  in  a  w^ord — is  directly  proportional  with 
the  squares  of  the  distances. 

For  example  :  at  the  distance  B,  from  the  luminous  centre  A, 
a  odrtain  number  of  particles  are  so  difiiised  as  to  occupy  the  sur 
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fiico  B.    ITieD  at  double  the  distance  —that  is  to  say,  at  C—  thej 
will  be  80  much  farther  diffused  as  to  occupy  four  such  surfaces  . 


— at  treble  the  distjince,  or  at  D,  they  will  be  so  much  farther 
separated  as  to  occupy  nine  such  surfaces  ; — while,  at  quadruple 
the  distance,  or  at  £,  they  will  have  become  so  scattered  as  to 
spread  themselves  over  sixteen  such  surfaces — and  so  on  forever. 

In  saying,  generally,  that  the  irradiation  proceeds  in  direct  pro- 
lK)rtion  with  the  squares  of  the  distances,  we  use  the  term  irra- 
diation to  express  the  degree  of  the  diffusion  as  we  proceed  out- 
wardly from  the  centre.  Conversing  the  idea,  and  employing 
the  word  "  concentralization,"  to  express  the  degree  of  the  drawing 
together  as  we  ctme  back  toward  the  centre  from  an  outward  posi- 
tion, we  may  say  that  concentralization  proceeds  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances.  In  other  words,  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  on  the  hypothesis  that  matter  was  originally  irra- 
diated from  a  centre,  and  is  now  returning  to  it,  the  concentrali- 
zation, in  the  return,  proceeds  exactly  as  we  know  the  force  of  gra^ 
vitntion  to  proceed. 

Now  here,  if  we  could  be  permitted  to  assume  that  concentrali- 
icalion  exactly  represented  the  force  of  tJce  tendency  to  the  centre  — 
that  the  one  was  exactly  proportional  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
two  proceeded  togeth-^.r — we  should  have  shown  all  that  is  required, 
llie  sole  difficulty  existing,  then,  is  to  establish  a  direct  proportion 
between  "concentralization"  and  the  force  of  concentralization; 
and  this  is  done,  of  course,  if  we  establish  such  proportion  between 
**  irradiation"  and  the  force  of  irradiation. 

A  very  slight  inspection  of  the  II(.*aven3  assures  us  that  the  stars 
have  a  certain  general  uniformity,  equability,  or  equidistance,  of 
difitiibution  through  that  region  of  space  in  which,  collectively 
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■nd  in  a  roughly  globular  form,  they  are  situated : — tliis  species 
of  very  general,  rather  than  absolute,  equability,  being  in  full 
keeping  with  my  deduction  of  inequidistance,  within  certain  limits, 
among  the  originally  ditfused  atoms,  as  a  corollary  from  the  cvi* 
dent  design  of  infinite  complexity  of  relation  out  of  irrelation.  I 
started,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  the  idea  of  a  generally  uniform 
but  particularly  ununiform  distribution  of  the  atoms ; — an  idea,  I 
repeat,  which  an  inspection  of  the  stars,  as  they  exist,  confirms. 

But  even  in  the  merely  general  equability  of  distribution,  as 
regards  the  atoms,  there  appears  a  difficulty  w^hich,  no  doubt,  has 
already  suggested  itself  to  those  among  my  readers  who  have 
borne  in  mind  that  I  suppose  this  equability  of  distribution  effected 
through  irradiatian  from  a  centre.  The  very  first  glance  at  the 
idea,  irradiation,  forces  us  to  the  entertainment  of  the  hitherto 
nnseparated  and  seemingly  inseparable  idea  of  agglomeration  about 
a  centre,  with  dispersion  as  we  recede  from  it — the  idea,  in  a 
word,  of  tnequability  of  distribution  in  respect  to  the  matter  irra- 
diated. 

Now,  I  have  elsewhere  *  observed,  that  it  is  by  just  such  difficul 

ties  as  the  one  now  in  question — such  roughnesses — such  pecu- 
liarities— such  protuberances  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary— 
that  Reason  feels  her  way,  if  at  all,  in  her  search  for  the  True. 
By  the  difficulty — ^the  "  peculiarity" — now  j)resented,  I  leap  at 
once  to  the  secret — a  secret  which  I  might  never  have  attained  but 
for  the  peculiarity  and  the  inferences  which,  in  its  mere  cJuiracter 
of  peculiarity,  it  affords  me. 

The  process  of  thought,  at  this  point,  may  be  thus  roughly 
sketched: — I  say  to  niysoif—** Unity,  as  1  have  explained  it,  is  a 
truth — I  feel  it.  Diffusion  is  a  truth — I  see  it.  Irradiation,  by 
whiijh  alone  these  two  truths  are  reconciletl,  i«  a  consequent  truth — 
I  perceive  it.  Equability  of  diffusion,  first  deduced  a  priori  and 
then  corroborated  by  the  inspection  of  phenomena,  is  also  a  truth — 
I  fully  admit  it.  So  far  all  is  clear  around  me : — there  are  no 
clouds  behind  which  the  secret — the  gre«at  secret  of  the  gravitating 
jnodus  operandi — can  possibly  he  hidden; — but  this  secret  lies 
hereabouts,  most  assuredly ;  and  were  there  but  a  cloud  in  view 
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1  slioald  be  driven  to  snspiciou  of  that  dead.'*  And  now,  jvst  m 
\  sf  y  this,  there  actually  comes  t  cloud  into  view.  This  cloud  ia 
ihe  seeming  impossibiiitj  of  reconciling  my  truth,  irradiation,  with 
riy  truth,  equability  of  diffusion,  I  say  now : — "  Behind  thii 
\ecmintf  impossibility  is  to  be  found  what  I  desire.''  I  do  not  say 
'-  real  impossibility  ;''  for  invincible  faith  in  my  truths  assures  m« 
tliat  it  is  a  mere  difficulty  after  all ;  but  I  go  on  to  say,  with  un- 
lliiiching  conlidence,  that,  when  this  difficulty  shall  be  solved,  we 
slmlS  find,  wrapped  up  in  the  process  of  solution^  the  key  to  tho 
secret  at  which  wo  aim.  Moreover — I  feel  that  we  shall  discovei 
hvi  one  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty;  this  for  the  reason  thai, 
were  there  two,  one  would  be  supererogatory — would  be  fruitless— 
wwild  be  empty — would  contain  no  key — ^since  no  duplicate  key 
can  be  needed  to  any  secret  of  Nature. 

And  now,  let  us  see  : — Our  usual  notions  of  irradiation — in  fact, 
all  our  distinct  notions  of  it — are  caught  noerely  from  the  process 
as  we  see  it  exemplified  in  Light.  Here  there  is  a  coniinuout 
outpouring  of  ray-streams,  and  with  a  force  which  we  have  at  leas 
no  right  to  suppose  varies  at  all.  Now,  in  any  such  irradiation 
as  this — continuous  and  of  unvarying  force — the  regions  nearer 
the  centre  must  inevitably  be  always  more  crowded  with  the  irra- 
diated matter  than  the  regions  more  remote.  But  I  have  assumed 
no  such  irradiation  as  this.  I  assumed  no  continuous  irradiation ; 
and  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  an  assumption  would  have 
involved,  first,  the  necessity  of  entertaining  a  conception  which  I 
have  shown  no  man  caw  entertain,  and  which  (as  1  will  more  fiilly 
explain  hereafter)  all  observation  of  the  firmament  i-efutes — the 
conception  of  the  absolute  infinity  of  the  Universe  of  stars — and 
would  have  involved,  secondly,  the  impossibihty  of  understanding 
a  reaction — that  is,  gravitation — as  existing  now — since,  while  mi 
act  is  continued,  no  reaction,  of  course,  can  take  place.  My  as»- 
•umption,  then,  or  rather  my  inevitable  deduction  from  just  prem- 
ises,— was  that  of  a  determinate  irradiation— one  finally  discon- 
tinued. 

Let  me  now  describe  the  sole  possible  mode  in  which  it  is 
conceivable  that  matter  could  have  been  diffused  through  spaoe;^ 
«o  ^  to  fulfil  the  conditions  at  once  of  irradiation  and  of  generally 
equable  distribution. 
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For  convenience  of  illustration,  let  us  imagine,  in  the  first  plar^ 
ii  hollow  sphere  of  gltos,  or  of  anything  else,  occupying  the  space 
throughout  which  the  universal  matter  is  to  be  thus  equally  dif- 
fiisod,  by  means  of  irradiation,  from  the  absolute,  irrelative,  uncon- 
ditional particle,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Now,  a  certain  exertion  of  the  diffusive  power  (presumed  to 
be  the  Divine  Volition) — in  other  words,  a  certain  force — whose 
measure  is  the  quantity  of  matter — that  is  to  say,  the  number  of 
atoms — emitted;  emits,  by  irradiation,  this  cei*tain  number  of 
atoms ;  forcing  them  in  all  directions  outwardly  from  the  centre — 
their  proximity  to  each  other  diminishing  as  they  proceed — until, 
finally,  they  are  distributed,  loosely,  over  the  interior  surface  of  the 
spiiere. 

When  these  atoms  have  attained  this  position,  or  while  proceed- 
ing to  attain  it,  a  second  and  inferior  exercise  of  the  same  force — 
or  a  second  and  inferior  force  of  the  same  character — emits,  in  the 
same  manner — that  is  to  say,  by  irradiation  as  before — a  second 
stratum  of  atoms  which  proceeds  to  deposit  itself  upon  the  iirst ; 
the  number  of  atoms,  in  this  case  as  in  the  former,  being  of  course 
the  measure  of  the  force  which  emitted  them ;  in  other  words,  the 
force  being  precisely  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  effects — the  force, 
and  the  number  of  atoms  sent  out  by  the  force,  being  directly  pro- 
portional. 

When  this  second  stratum  has  reached  its  destined  position — 
or  while  approaching  it — a  third  still  inferior  exertion  of  the  force, 
or  a  third  inferior  force  of  a  similar  character — the  number  of 
atoms  emitted  being  in  all  cases  the  measure  of  the  force — pro- 
coeds  to  depasit  a  third  stratum  upon  the  second  : — and  so  on, 
until  these  concentric  strata,  growing  gradually  less  and  less,  come 
down  at  length  to  the  contral  point ;  and  the  diffusive  matter, 
simultaneously  with  the  diffusive  force,  is  exhausted. 

We  have  now  the  sphere  filled,  through  means  of  irradiation, 
with  atoms  equably  diffused.  The  two  necessary  conditions — 
those  of  irradiation  and  of  equable  diffusion — are  satisfied ;  and 
by  the  sole  process  in  which  the  possibility  of  their  simultaneous 
Batisfaction  is  conceivable.  For  t^iis  reason,  T  confidently  expect 
to  find,  lurking  in  the  present  condition  of  the  atoms  as  distributed 
tlmrj^hout  the  sphere,  the  secret  of  which  I  am  in  search—  the 
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all-iiDportant  principle  of  t'ue  modus  operandi  of  the  NewtoniaB 
law.     Let  us  examine,  then,  the  actual  condition  of  the  atoms. 

They  lie  in  a  series  of  concentric  strata.  They  are  equably  dif- 
fused tbrougliout  the  sphere.  They  have  been  irradiated  into 
these  slates. 

Tlie  atoms  being  equably  distributed,  the  greater  the  superficial 
extent  of  any  of  these  concentric  strata,  or  spheres,  the  more  aiotits 
will  lie  upon  it.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  atoms  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  any  one  of  the  concentric  spheres,  is  directly  propor- 
tional with  the  extent  of  that  surface. 

Bitt,  in  any  series  of  concentric  spheres,  the  surfaces  are  directly 
proportional  with  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  centre.* 

Therefore  the  number  of  atoms  in  any  stratum  is  directly  pro- 
portional with  the  square  of  that  stratum's  distance  from  the 
centre 

But  the  number  of  atoms  in  any  stratum  is  the  measure  of  the 
force  which  emitted  that  stratum — that  is  to  say,  is  directly  pro- 
portional  with  the  force. 

Therefore  the  force  which  irradiated  any  stratum  is  directly 
proportional  with  the  square  of  that  stratum's  distance  from  the 
centre : — or,  generally. 

The  force  of  the  irradiation  has  been  directly  proportional  vfith 
the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Now,  Reaction,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  it,  is  Action  con- 
versed. The  general  principle  of  Gravity  being,  in  the  first  place, 
understood  as  the  reaction  of  an  act — as  the  expression  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  Matter,  while  existing  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  to 
return  into  the  Unity  whence  it  was  diffused ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  mind  being  called  upon  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  desire — the  manner  in  which  it  would,  naturally,  be  mani- 
fested ;  in  other  words,  being  called  upon  to  conceive  a  probable 
law,  or  modus  operandi,  for  the  return ;  could  not  well  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  this  law  of  return  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  converse  of  the  law  of  departure.  That  such  would  be 
the  case,  any  one,  at  least,  would  be  abundantl}"  justified  in  takiug 
for  granted,  until  such  time  as  some  person  should  suggest  some- 

*  Succinctly — The  aurfaceB  of  spheres  are  as  the  squares  of  their  radii. 
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ihing  like  n  plausible  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  cnse>  -until 
Buch  period  as  a  law  of  return  shall  be  imagined  which  the  intel- 
lect can  consider  as  preferable. 

Matter,  then,  irradiated  into  space  with  a  forcd  varying  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  might  a  priori,  be  supposed  to  return 
towards  its  centre  of  irradiation  with  a  force  varying  irAversely  afr 
the  squares  of  the  distances  :  and  I  have  already  shown*  that  any 
principle  which  will  explain  why  the  atoms  should  tend,  according 
to  any  law,  to  the  general  centre,  must  be  admitted  as  satisfacto- 
rily explaining,  at  the  same  time,  why,  according  to  the  same  law, 
tliey  should  tend  each  to  each.  For,  in  fact,  the  tendency  to  the 
general  centre  is  not  to  a  centre  as  such,  but  because  of  its  being  a 
point  in  tending  towards  which  each  atom  tends  most  directly  to 
its  real  and  essential  centre,  Unity — the  absolute  and  final  Union 
of  all. 

The  consideration  here  involved  presents  to  my  own  mind  no 
embarrassment  whatever — but  this  fact  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
Dossibility  of  its  being  obscure  to  those  who  may  have  been  lei<a 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  abstractions  ; — and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  at  ihe  matter  from  one  or  two  other 
points  of  view. 

The  absolute,  irrelative  particle  primarily  created  by  the  Volition 
of  God,  must  have  been  in  a  condition  of  positWe  normaUty,  or 
rightfulness — for  wrongfulness  implies  relation.  Right  is  positive ; 
wrong  is  negative — is  merely  the  negation  of  right ;  as  cold  is  the 
negation  of  heat — darkness  of  light.  That  a  thing  may  be  wrong, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  some  other  thing  in  relation  to  which 
it  is  wrong — some  condition  whfch  it  fails  to  satisfy ;  some  law 
which  it  violates  ;  some  being  whom  it  aggrieves.  If  there  be  no 
such  being,  law,  or  condition,  in  respect  to  which  the  thing  is 
wrong — and,  still  more  especially,  if  no  beings,  laws,  or  conditions 
exist  at  all — then  the  thing  cannot  be  wrong,  and  consequently 
must  be  right.  Any  deviation  from  normality  involves  a  tendency 
to  return  to  it.  A  difference  from  the  normal — from  the  right — 
from  the  just — can  be  understood  as  effected  only  by  the  over- 
ooming  a  difQculty ;  and  if  the  ft>rce  which  overcomes  the  diffi- 
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cuity  be  noi  infinite!}  continued,  the  lueradicable  tendency  to 
return  will  at  length  be  permitted  to  act  for  its  own  satisfactioa. 
Upon  withdrawal  of  the  force,  the  tendency  acts.  This  is  the 
principle  of  reaction  :»  the  ine\n table  consequence  of  finite 
ikotiou.  Employing  a  phraseology  of  wliich  the  seeming  affecta- 
tion will  be  pardoned  for  its  expressiveness,  we  may  kaj  that 
Reaction  is  the  return  from  the  condition  of  as  it  is  and  ought 
not  to  he  into  the  condition  of  a*  it  toaSy  originally ^  and  iherefore 
vught  to  be: — and  let  me  add  here  that  the  absolute  foixse  of 
lieaction  would  no  doubt  be  always  found  in  direct  proportioD 
with  the  reality — the  truth — the  absoluteness — of  the  originality 
— if  evei  it  were  possible  to  measure  this  latter : — and,  conse- 
quently, the  gi'eatest  of  all  conceivable  reactions  must  be  thcat 
produced  by  the  tendency  which  we  now  discuss — the  tendency  to 
return  into  the  abaolutehj  original — into  the  supreinehj  primitive. 
Gravity,  then,  must  be  the  strongest  of  forces — an  idea  reached 
a  priori  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  induction.  What  use  I 
make  of  the  idea,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  atoms,  now,  having  been  diffused  from  their  normal  condi- 
tion of  Unity,  seek  to  return  to  what  ?  Not  to  any  particular 
pointy  certainly  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if,  upon  the  diffusion,  the  whole 
Universe  of  matter  had  been  projected,  collectively,  to  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  irradiation,  the  atomic  tendency  to  the  general 
centre  of  the  sphere  would  not  have  been  disturbed  in  the  least : — 
the  atoms  would  not  have  sought  the  point  in  absolute  space  from 
which  they  were  originally  impelled.  It  is  merely  the  condit4on^ 
and  not  the  point  or  locaHty  at  which  this  condition  took  its  rise, 
that  these  atoms  seek  to  re-establish  ; — it  is  merely  that  condition 
which  is  their  normality,  that  they  desire.  "  But  they  seek  a 
centre,"  it  will  be  said,  "  and  a  centre  is  a  point."  True ;  but 
they  seek  this  po  nt  not  in  its  character  of  point — (for,  were  the 
whole  sphere  moved  from  its  position,  they  would  seek,  equally, 
the  centre ;  and  the  centre  then  would  be  a  new  point) — but  be- 
cause it  so  happens,  on  account  of  the  form  in  which  they  col- 
lectively exist — (that  of  the  sphere) — that  only  through  ihe  point 
kn  question — the  sphere's  centre — they  can  attain  their  true  object^ 
Unity.  In  the  direction  of  the  centre  each  atom  perceives  more 
atom*  than  in  any  other  direction.    Each  atom  is  impelled  towards 
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tlie  centre  because  along  the  Btraight  line  joining  it  and  the  centre 
and  passing  on  to  the  circumference  beyond,  there  lie  a  greater 
number  of  atoms  than  along  any  other  straight  line — a  greatei 
number  of  objecte  that  seek  it,  the  individual  atom — a  greater 
number  of  tendencies  to  Unity — a  greater  number  of  sntisfnctioiia 
for  its  own  tendency  to  Unity — in  a  word,  because  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  centre  lic>s  the  utmost  possibility  of  satisfactiou,  gene* 
rally,  for  its  own  iaJividual  appetite.  To  be  brief,  the  condition^ 
Unity,  is  all  that  is  really  sought;  and  if  the  atoms  seem  to  seek 
the  centre  of  the  sphere,  it  is  only  impliedly,  through  implication 
— because  such  centre  happens  to  imj)ly,  to  include,  or  to  involve, 
the  only  essential  centre,  Unity.  But  on  (iccount  of  this  implica- 
tion or  involution,  there  is  no  possibility  of  practically  separating 
the  tendency  to  Unity  in  the  abstract,  from  the  tendency  to  the 
concrete  centre.  Thus  the  tendency  of  the  atoms  to  the  genemi 
centre  is^  to  all  practical  intents  and  for  all  logical  purposes,  the 
tendency  each  to  esich;  and  the  tendency  each  to  each  is  the 
tendency  to  the  centre ;  and  the  one  tendency  may  be  assumed  as 
the  other ;  whatever  will  apply  to  the  one  must  be  thoroughly 
applicable  to  the  other ;  and,  in  conclusion,  whatever  principle  will 
satisfactorily  explain  tlie  one,  cannot  be  questioned  as  an  explana 
tion  of  the  other. 

In  looking  carefully  around  me  for  a  rational  objection  to  what 
I  have  advanced,  I  am  able  to  discover  nothing  ; — but  of  that  class 
of  objections  usually  urged  by  the  doubters  for  Doubt^s  sake,  I 
^ery  readily  perceive  three  ;  and  proceed  to  dispose  of  them  in 
order. 

It  may  be  said,  first :  "  That  the  proof  that  the  force  of  irradia- 
tion (in  the  case  described)  is  directly  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  distances,  depends  upon  an  unwarranted  assumption — tliat 
of  the  number  of  atoms  in  each  stratum  being  the  measure  of  the 
force  with  which  they  are  emitted." 

I  reply,  not  only  that  I  am  warranted  in  such  assumption,  but 
that  I  should  be  utterly  tmwarranted  in  any  other.  What  I 
assume  is,  simply,  that  an  efft^ct  is  the  measure  of  its  cause — that 
every  exercise  of  the  Divine  Will  will  be  proportional  to  that 
which  demands  the  exertion — that  the  means  of  Omnipotence,  or 
of  Omniscience,  will  be  exactly  adapted  to  its  purposes.     Neither 
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can  a  deficiency  nor  an  excess  of  cause  bnng  to  pass  any  effect 
Had  the  force  which  irradiaUd  any  stratum  to  its  position,  been 
cither  more  or  less  than  was  needed  for  the  purpose — that  is  to 
F.ay,  not  di recti i/  projyoriional  to  the  purpose — then  to  its  posi- 
tion that  stratum  could  not  have  been  irradiated.  Had  the 
force  wliich,  with  a  view  to  general  equability  of  distribution, 
emitted  the  proj)er  number  of  atoms  for  each  stratum,  been  not 
directly  proportional  to  the  number,  then  the  number  would  not 
have  been  the  number  demanded  for  the  equable  distribution. 

The  second  sui)posable  objection  is  somewhat  better  entitled  to 
an  answer. 

It  is  an  admitted  principle  in  Dynamics  that  every  body,  on 
receiving  an  impulse,  or  disposition  to  move,  will  move  onward  in 
a  straight  line,  in  the  direction  imparted  by  the  impeUing  force, 
until  deflected,  or  stopped,  by  some  other  force.  How  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  my  fu-st  or  external  stratum  of  atoms  to  be  un- 
derstood afl  discontinuing  their  movement  at  the  circumference 
of  the  imaginary  glass  sphere,  when  no  second  force,  of  more 
than  an  imaginary  character,  appears,  to  account  for  the  discon- 
tinuance ? 

1  reply  that  the  objection,  in  this  case,  actually  does  arise 
out  of  "an  unwarranted  assumption" — on  the  part  of  the  ob- 
jector— the  assumption  of  a  principle,  in  Dynamics,  at  an  epoch 
when  no  "principles,"  in  anything^  exist: — I  use  the  word 
"  principle,"  of  course,  in  the  objector's  understanding  of  the 
word. 

"  In  the  beginning"  we  can  admit — ^indeed  we  can  comprehend 
— but  one  First  Cause — ^the  truly  ultimate  Principle — ^the  Voli- 
tion of  God.  The  primary  act — that  of  Irradiation  from  Unity — 
must  have  been  independent  of  all  that  which  the  world  now  calls 
'*  principle" — because  all  that  we  so  designate  is  but  a  consequence 
of  the  reaction  of  that  primary  act: — I  say  ^^ primary ^^  act;  for 
the  creation  of  the  absolute  material  particle  is  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  conception  than  as  an  "aci"  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  Thus,  we  must  regard  the  primary  act  as 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  what  we  now  call  "  principles.*^ 
But  this  primary  act  itself  is  to  be  considered  as  continuous  Voli- 
tion.   The  Thought  of  God  is  to  be  undei*stood  as  originating  tha 
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Diffusion — as  proceeding  with  it — ^as  regulating  it — and,  finall}',  a» 
being  withdrawn  from  it  upon  its  completion,  llten  commences 
Reaction,  and  through  Reaction,  "  Principle,"  as  wo  employ  the 
word.  It  will  be  advisable,  however,  to  hmit  the  aj^plication  of 
tliis  word  U)  the  two  immediate  results  of  the  discontinuance)  of 
the  Divine  VoHtion — that  is,  to  the  two  agents,  Attraction  and 
Uepulmm,  Every  other  Natural  agent  depends,  either  more  or 
less  immediately,  upon  these  two,  and  therefore  would  be  more 
conveniently  de^iignated  as  «tt6-principle. 

It  may  be  objected,  thirdly,  that,  in  general,  the  peculiar  mode 
of  distribution  winch  I  have  su|;;gested  for  the  atoms,  is  ''an 
hypothesis  and  nothing  more." 

Now,  I  am  aware  that  the  word  hypothesis  is  a  ponderous 
sledge-hammer,  grasped  immediately,  if  not  hfled,  by  all  very 
diminutive  thinkers,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  proposition 
wearing,  in  any  particular,  the  garb  of  a  theory.  But  "  hypoth- 
esis" cannot  be  wielded  here  to  any  good  purpose,  even  by  those 
who  succeed  in  lifting  it — Uttle  men  or  great. 

I  maintain,  first,  that  only  in  the  mode  described  is  it  conceiva- 
ble that  MatU'r  could  have  been  diftused  so  as  to  fulfil  at  once  the 
PX)nditions  of  irradiation  and  of  generally  equable  distribution.  I 
maintain,  secondly,  that  these  conditions  themselves  have  been 
imposed  upon  me,  as  necessities,  in  a  train  of  ratiocination 
as  rigorously  logical  as  that  which  estahlisheis  any  demonstration 
in  Euclid ;  and  I  maintain,  thirdly,  that  even  if  the  charge  of 
•*  hypothesis"  were  as  fully  sustained  as  it  is,  in  fact,  unsustained 
and  untenable,  still  the  validity  and  indisputability  of  my  result 
would  not,  even  in  the  slightest  particular,  be  disturbed. 

To  explain : — The  Newtonian  Gravity — a  law  of  Nature — a  law 
whose  existence  as  such  no  one  out  of  Bedlam  questions — a  law 
whose  admission  as  such  enables  us  to  account  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  Universal  phaenomena — a  law  which,  merely  beciiuse  it  does 
AO  enable  us  to  account  for  these  phaenomena,  we  are  perfectly  will- 
ing, without  reference  to  any  other  considerations,  to  admit,  and 
eannot  help  admitting,  as  a  law — a  law,  nevertheless,  of  which 
neither  the  principle  nor  the  modus  operandi  of  the  principle,  has 
ever  yet  been  traced  by  the  human  analysis — a  law,  in  short, 
which,  neither  in  Us  d^'tail  nor  in  its  generahty,  has  been  found 
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susceptible  of  explanation  at  all — is  at  length  seen  to  bo  at  eFerjp 
jyoiiit  thoroughly  eXj)licable,  provided  we  only  yield  our  assent  tc 

what?     To  an  hypothesis?     Why  if  an  hypothesis — if  the 

merest  hypothesis — ^if  an  hypothesis  for  whose  assumption — as  in 
the  case  of  thai  pure  hypothesis  the  Newtonian  law  itself — no 
shadow  of  a  priori  reason  could  be  assigned — ^if  an  hypothesis, 
even  so  absolute  as  all  this  implies,  would  enable  us  to  pen*^ive  n 
principle  for  the  Newtonian  law — would  enable  us  to  understand 
ns  satisfied,  conditions  so  miraculously — so  ineifably  complex  and 
seeminirlv  irreconcileable  as  those  involved  in  the  relations  of 
which  Gravity  tells  us, — what  rational  being  could  so  expose  his 
fatuity  as  to  call  even  this  absolute  hypothesis  an  hypothesis  any 
longer — unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  pereist  in  so  calling  it,  with  I  ho 
understanding  that  he  did  so,  simply  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in 
words  ? 

But  what  is  the  true  state  of  our  present  case  \  What  is  the 
fact  ?  Not  only  that  is  not  an  hy]>othesi3  which  we  are  requiix^d 
to  adopt,  in  order  to  admit  the  principle  at  issue  explained,  but 
that  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  which  we  are  requested  not  to  adopt 
if  we  can  avoid  it — which  we  are  simply  invited  to  deny  if  we  can: 
— a  conclusion  of  so  accurate  a  logicality  that  to  dispute  it  would 
be  the  effort — to  doubt  its  validity,  beyond  our  power : — a  conclu- 
sion from  which  we  see  no  mode  of  escape,  turn  as  we  will ;  a 
result  which  confronts  us  either  at  the  end  of  an  twductive  jour- 
ney from  the  pha;nomena  of  the  very  Law  discussed,  or  at  tho 
close  of  a  Reductive  career  from  the  most  rigorously  simple  of  all 
conceivable  assumptions — the  assumption,  in  a  word,  of  Simplicity 
itself 

And  if  here,  for  the  mere  sake  of  cavilling,  it  be  urged,  that 
although  my  starting-point  is,  as  I  assert,  the  assumption  of  abso- 
lute Simplicity,  yet  Simplicity,  considered  merely  in  itself,  is  no 
axiom ;  and  that  only  deductions  from  axioms  are  indisputable — 
it  is  thus  that  1  reply : — 

Every  other  science  than  Logic  is  the  science  of  certain  concrete 
relations.  Arithmetic,  for  example,  is  the  science  of  the  relations 
of  number — Geometry,  of  the  relations  of  form — Mathematics  in 
general,  of  the  relations  of  quantity  in  general — of  whatever  cnn 
he  increased  cr  diminished.     Logic,  however,  is  the  science  of 
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ICelatio!)  in  tlie  abstract — of  absolute  Relation — of  Relatic  n  con- 
sidered  solely  in  itself.  An  axiom  in  any  particular  Bcience  other 
than  Logic  is,  thus,  merely  a  proposition  announcing  certain 
concrete  relations  which  seem  to  be  too  obvious  for  dispute — as 
when  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part: 
— and,  tlius  again,  the  principle  of  the  Lot^cal  axiom — in  other 
words,  of  an  axiom  '*n  the  abstract — is,  simply,  obviousness  of  relof 
Hon,  Now,  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  what  is  obvious  to  one  mind  may 
not  be  obvious  to  another,  but  that  what  is  obvious  to  one  mind 
at  one  epoch,  may  be  anything  but  obvious,  at  another  epoch,  to 
the  same  mind.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  what,  to-day,  is  obvi- 
ous even  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  or  to  the  ^majority  of  the 
>est  intellects  of  mankind,  may  to-morrow  be,  to  either  majority, 
more  or  less  obvious,  or  in  no  respect  obvious  at  all.  It  is  seen, 
then,  that  the  axiomatic  principle  itself  is  susceptible  of  variation., 
and  of  course  that  axioms  are  susceptible  of  similar  change.  Being 
mutable,  the  "  truths"  which  grow  out  of  them  are  necessarily 
mutable  too;  or,  in  other  words,  are  never  to  be  positively 
depended  upon  as  truths  at  all — since  Truth  and  Immutability  are 
one. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  that  no  axiomatic  idea — no 
idea  founded  in  the  fluctuating  principle,  obviousness  of  relation — 
can  possibly  be  so  secure — so  reliabhj  a  biisis  for  any  structure 
erected  by  the  Reason,  as  that  idea — (whatever  it  is,  wherever  we 
can  find  it,  or  if'ii  be  practicable  to  find  it  anywhere) — which  is 
irrelative- altogether — which  not  only  presents  to  the  understand- 
ing no  obviousness  of  relation,  either  greater  or  less,  to  be  consid- 
ered, but  subjects  the  intellect,  not  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the 
necessity  of  even  looking  at  any  relation  at  all.  If  such  an  idea 
be  not  what  we  too  heedlessly  term  *'  an  axiom,"  it  is  at  least 
preferable,  as  a  Logical  basis,  to  any  axiom  ever  proj)ounded,  or 
to  all  imaginable  axioms  combined  : — and  such,  precisely,  is  the 
\6i'A  with  which  my  deductive  process,  so  thoroughly  corroborated 
by  induction,  commences.  My  particle  proper  is  but  absolute  Irre- 
Uition.  To  sum  up  what  has  been  advanced: — As  a  startirg 
|)oint  I  have  taken  it  for  granted,  simply,  that  the  Beginning  hud 
nothing'  behind  it  or  before  it — that  it  was  a  BeirinninG:  in  fact — 
that  it  was  a  beginning  and  nothing  different  from  a  beginning — 
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ill  short,  that  this  Beginning  was — that  which  it  was.     If  this  oe  a 
"  uioro  assumption"  then  a  "  mere  lusj^umption"  let  it  be. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject : — I  am  fully  warranted 
in  announc  ng  that  the  Law  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  Gravity  exists  on  account  of  Matter^ s  havirg  been  irradi- 
ated^ at  its  origin^  atomicallg,  into  a  limited*  sphere  of  Space^ 
from  one^  individual^  unconditional^  irrelative^  and  absolute  Par- 
ticle Proper^  by  the  sole  process  in  which  it  was  possible  to  satisfy, 
at  the  same  time,  the  two  conditions^  irradiation,  and  generally- 
equable  distribution  throughout  the  sjyhere — that  is  to  say,  by  a 
force  varying  in  direct  projxyrtion  with  the  squares  of  the  distances 
between  the  irradiated  atoms,  resjyectively,  and  tlie  Particular 
centre  of  Irradiation, 

I  have  already  given  my  rcarous  for  presuming  Matter  to  have 
been  diffu^^ed  by  a  determinate  rather  than  by  a  continuous  or 
infinitely  continued  force.  Supposing  a  continuous  force,  we 
should  be  unable,  in  the  first  place,  to  comprehend  a  reaction  at 
all ;  and  we  should  be  required,  in  the  second  place,  to  entertain 
the  impossible  conception  of  an  infinite  extension  of  Matter.  Not 
to  dwell  upon  the  impossibihty  of  the  conception,  the  infinite 
extension  of  Matter  is  an  idea  which,  if  not  positively  disproved, 
is  at  least  not  in  any  respect  warranted  by  telescopic  observation 
of  the  stare — a  point  to  be  explained  more  fully  hereafter ;  and 
this  empirical  reason  for  belie\'ing  in  the  original  finity  of  Matter 
is  unempirically  confirmed.  For  example : — Admitting,  for  the 
moment,  the  possibility  of  understanding  Space  filled  with  the 
irradiated  atoms — that  is  to  say,  admitting,  as  well  as  we  can,  for 
arg\!nient's  sake,  that  the  succession  of  the  irradiated  atoms  had 
absolut^'ly  no  end — then  it  .is  abundantly  clear  that,  even  when 
the  Volition  of  God  had  been  withdrawn  from  them,  and  thus  the 
tendency  to  return  into  Unity  permitted  (abstractly)  to  bs  satisfied 
this  permission  would  have  been  nugatory  and  invalid — practically 
vtilueless  and  of  no  eflfect  wliatever.  No  Reaction  could  have 
taken  place ;  no  movement  toward  Unity  could  have  been  made 
no  Law  of  Gravity  could  have  obtained. 

*  "  Limitoil  jsphere** — A  j^phere  is  necessarily  limited.  I  prefer  (autologr 
io  h  duuioe  of  misconceptioa 
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To  explain  : — Grant  the  abstract  tendency  of  any  one  atom  to 
any  one  other  as  the  inevitable  result  of  diffusion  from  the  normal 
Unity: — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  admit  any  iriven  atom  no 
pro2X)sin(;  to  move  in  any  given  direction — it  is  clear  that,  sinco 
thi^re  is  an  infinity  of  atoms  on  all  sides  of  the  atom  proposing  to 
ra».'Ve,  it  never  can  actually  move  toward  the  satisfivction  of  ita 
tendency  in  tlie  direction  given,  on  account  of  a  precisely  equal 
and  counter-balancing  tendency  in  the  direction  diametrically 
<»])posito.  In  other  words,  exactly  as  many  tendencies  to  Unity 
are  behind  the  hesitating  atom  as  before  it ;  for  it  is  a  mere  sotti- 
cism  to  say  that  one  infinite  hne  is  longer  or  shorter  than  another 
infinite  line,  or  that  one  infinite  number  is  greater  or  less  than 
another  number  that  is  infinite.  Thus  the  atom  in  question  must 
remain  stationary  forever.  Under  the  imj)ossible  circumstj\nce8 
which  wc  have  been  merely  endeavoring  to  conceive  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  there  could  have  been  no  aggregation  of  Matter — no 
Btars — no  worlds — nothing  but  a  perpetually  atomic  and  inconse- 
quential Universe.  In  fact,  view  it  as  we  will,  the  whole  idea  of 
unhmited  Matter  is  not  only  untenable,  but  imjmssible  and  pre- 
posterous. 

With  the  undei'standing  of  a  spJiere  of  atoms,  however,  we  per- 
ceive, at  once,  a  satisfiable  tendency  to  union.  The  general  result 
of  the  tendency  each  to  each,  being  a  tendency  of  all  to  the  centre^ 
tiie  general  process  of  condensation,  or  approximation,  commences 
immediately,  by  a  common  and  simultaneous  movement,  on  with 
drawal  of  the  Divine  Volition ;  the  individual  approximations,  or 
coalescences — not  coalitions — of  atom  with  atom,  being  subject  to 
almost  infinite  variations  of  time,  degree,  and  condition,  on  account 
of  the  excessive  multiplicity  of  n-lation,  arising  from  the  differences 
of  form  iissumed  as  characterizing  the  atoms  at  the  moment  of 
their  quitting  the  Particle  I*roper ;  as  well  as  from  the  subsequent 
particular  inequidistance,  each  from  eacli. 

What  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  is  the  certainty  of  tliere 
ari««ing,  at  once,  (on  withdrawal  of  the  diffusive  force,  or  Divine 
Volition,)  out  of  the  condition  of  the  atoms  as  described,  at  innu- 
merable points  throughout  the  Universal  sphere,  innumerable 
agglomerations,  characterized  by  innumerable  specific  differences. 
of  I  nn,  size,  essential  nature,  and  distance  each  from  each     The 
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development  of  RepuUion  (Electricity)  must  have  commenced,  of 
coui'se,  with  the  very  earliest  particular  ett'orts  at  Unity,  and  mairt 
have  proceeded  constantly  in  the  ratio  of  Coalescence — that  in  lo 
say,  in  that  of  Condensation,  or,  again,  of  Ileterot^eneity. 

Thus  tlie  two  Principles  Proper,  Attraction  and  Bepulsion — 
Iho  Material  and  the  Spiritual — accompany  each  other,  ir.  the 
strictest  fellowship,  forever.  Thus  The  Body  and  Tlie  Soul  tculh 
hand  in  hand. 

If  now,  in  fancy,  we  select  any  one  of  the  agarlomcrations  con 

sidered  as  in  their  primary  stages  throughout  the  Universal  sphere, 
and  suppose  this  incipient  agglomeration  to  be  biking  place  at 
tiiat  point  where  the  centre  of  our  Sun  exists — or  rather  where  it 
did  exist  originally ;  for  the  Sun  is  ])erpetuhlly  sliifting  his  posi- 
tion— we  shall  find  ourselves  met,  and  borne  onward  for  a  time 
at  least,  by  the  most  magnificent  of  theories — 'by  the  Nebular  Cos- 
mogony of  Laplace : — although  "  Cosmogony"  is  far  too  compre- 
hensive a  term  for  what  he  really  discusses — which  is  the  consti- 
tution of  our  solar  system  alone — of  one  amoncf  the  myriad  of 
similar  systems  which  make  up  the  Universe  Proper — that  Uni- 
versal sphere — that  all-inclusive  and  absolute  Kosmos  which  forms 
the  subject  of  my  present  Discourse. 

Confining  himself  to  an  obviously  limited  region- — that  of  our 
solar  system  with  its  comparatively  immediate  vicinity — and 
merely  assuming — ^that  is  to  say,  assuming  without  any  basis  what- 
ever, either  deductive  or  inductive — much  of  what  1  have  been 
just  endeavoring  to  place  upon  a  more  stiible  basis  than  assum)^ 
jon ;  assuming,  for  example,  matter  as  diffused  (without  pretend- 
mg  to  account  for  tin*  diffusion)  throughout,  and  somewhat  lx»youd, 
Jie  space  occupied  by  our  system — diffused  in  a  state  of  hetero- 
gen.^ous  nebulosity  and  ol>edient  to  that  omniprevalent  'aw  of 
Gravity  at  whose  principle  he  ventured  to  make  no  guess,  asr.n- 
ming  all  this  (which  is  quite  true,  although  he  had  no  logical  right* 
to  its  as3um])tion)  Laplace  has  shown,  dynamically  and  mathe- 
inatically,  that  the  results  in  such  case  necessarily  ensuing,  are 
tjjose  and  those  alone  which  we  find  manifested  in  the  actually 
evistinir  condition  of  the  system  it^^elf. 

To  explain  : — Let  us  conceive  that  particular  agglomeration  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken — the  one  at  the  point  designated  by 
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our  Sun's  ceiiti« — to  have  so  far  proceeded  that  a  vast  quantitj 
of  nebulous  matter  has  here  assumed  a  roughly  globular  form; 
its  centre  being,  of  course,  coincident  with  what  is  now,  or  rather 
was  originally,  the  centre  of  our  Sun ;  and  its  periphery  extendi na 
out  Ixjyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  the  most  remote  of  our  plan- 
f?ts: — in  other  words,  let  us  suppose  the  diameter  of  this  rough 
f  phei  3  to  be  some  6000  millions  of  miles.  For  ages,  this  mass  of 
inatlur  has  been  undergoing  condensation,  until  at  length  it  has 
become  reduced  into  the  bulk  we  imagine;  having  proceeded 
gradually,  of  course,  from  its  atomic  and  imperceptible  state,  into 
what  we  understand  of  visible,  palpable,  or  otherwise  appreciable 
nebulosity. 

Now,  the  condition  of  this  mass  implies  a  rotation  about  an 
imftginary  axis — a  rotiition  which,  comraoncing  with  the  absolute 
incipiency  of  the  aggregation,  has  been  ever  since  acquiring  velo 
city.  The  very  first  two  atoms  which  met,  approaching  each  other 
from  points  not  diametrically  opposite,  would,  in  rushing  partially 
past  each  other,  form  a  nucl(»us  for  the  rotiiry  movement  described. 
How  tliis  would  incn»ase  in  velocity,  is  readily  s(?en.  The  two 
atoms  are  joined  by  others : — an  aggregation  is  formed.  The  mass 
continues  to  rotate  while  condensinir.  But  any  atom  at  the  cir- 
cumference  has,  of  course,  a  more  rapid  motion  than  one  nearer 
the  centre.  The  outer  atom,  however,  witli  ita  su|x»rior  velocity, 
approaclies  the  centre ;  carrying  this  superior  velocity  with  it  as  it 
goes.  Tlius  every  atom,  proceeding  inwardly,  and  finally  attaching 
tself  to  the  condensed  centre,  adds  something  to  the  original  velo- 
fity  of  that  centre — that  is  to  say,  increases  the  rotary  movement 
of  the  mass. 

Let  us  now  suppose  this  mass  so  far  condensed  that  it  occupies 
jyrecmhj  the  space  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  and 
that  the  velocity  with  which  tlie  surface  of  the  mass  movos,  in  the 
{j^n/^ral  rotation,  is  precisely  that  velocity  with  whieli  Neptune 
n'>v;  revolves  about  the  Sun.  At  tins  epoch,  then,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand that  the  constantly  incn^asing  c.  ntrifuc^al  force,  having 
gotten  the  better  of  the  non-increasin^:^  CfntrijKtnl,  loosened  and 
separated  the  exterior  and  least  condensed  stratum,  or  a  few  of 
the  exterior  and  least  condensed  strata,  at  the  equator  of  the 
8phert%  where  the  tiuigential  velocity  predominated ;  so  that  these 
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fttrata  formed  about  the  ]uain  body  an  indcpciKlciit  rin^  eucirclinft 
the  equatorial  regions  : — just  as  the  exterior  portion  thrown  off 
by  excessive  velocity  of  rotation,  from  a  grindstone,  would  form  a 
ring  about  the  grindstone,  but  for  the  solidity  of  the  superficial 
material :  were  this  caoutdiouc,  or  anything  similar  in  consistency, 
precisely  the  phfRnon^iCnon  I  describe  would  be  presented. 

The  ring  thus  whirled  from  the  nebulous  mass,  revolvedy  of 
ooui'se,  <w  a  separate  ring,  with  just  that  velocity  with  which,  while 
tlio  surface  of  the  mass,  it  rotated.  In  the  meantime,  condensation 
still  proceeding,  the  interval  between  the  discharged  ring  and  the 
main  body  continued  to  increase,  until  the  former  was  left  at  a 
vast  distance  from  the  latter. 

Now,  admitting  the  ring  to  have  possessed,  by  some  seemingly 
accidentid  arrangement  of  its  heterogeneous  materials,  a  consti- 
tution nearly  uniform,  then  this  ring,  as  such,  would  never  have 
ceased  revolving  about  its  primary  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  anti- 
dpated,  there  appears  to  have  Ix^en  enough  in'egularity  in  the 
disposition  of  the  materials,  to  make  them  cluster  about  centres  of 
superior  solidity ;  and  thus  the  annular  form  was  destroyed.*  No 
doubt,  the  band  was  soon  broken  up  into  several  portions,  and 
one  of  these  portions,  predominating  in  mass,  absorbed  the  othera 
into  itself;  the  whole  settling,  spherically,  into  a  planet.  That 
this  latter,  as  a  planet,  continued  the  revolutionary  movement 
which  characterized  it  >vhile  a  ring,  is  sufficiently  clear ;  and  that 
it  took  upon  itself,  also,  an  additional  movement  in  its  new  con- 
dition of  sphere,  is  readily  explained.  The  ring  being  underetood 
as  yet  unbroken,  we  see  that  its  exterior,  while  the  whole  revolves 
about  the  parent  body,  moves  more  rapidly  than  its  interior. 
When  the  rupture  occurred,  then,  some  portion  in  each  fragment 
must  have  been  moving  with  greater  velocity  than  the  others. 
Tlie  superior  movement  prevailing,  must  have  whirled  each  fiag- 
ment  round — that  is  to  say,  have  cimsed  it  to  rotate  ;  and  the  di- 

*  Laplace  assnined  his  nebulosity  heterogeneous,  merely  that  he  niighl  \m 
thus  enabled  to  account  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  rings;  for  hncl  the  nebu* 
losity  been  homogeneous,  they  would  not  liave  broken.  I  reac)i  tlie  samo 
result — heterogeneity  of  the  secontiary  masses  immediately  resulting  from 
the  atoms— purel}'  from  an  d  priori  considerafon  of  their  geueral  deeigii-« 
Eelation, 
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rection  of  the  rotation  must,  of  course,  have  been  the  di-ection  of 
the  revolution  whence  it  arose.  All  the  fragments  having  become 
subject  to  the  rotation  dcscribeil,  must,  in  coalescing,  have  impart- 
ed it  to  the  one  i)huiet  constituted  by  their  coalescence. — Thii 
planet  was  Noptune.  Its  material  continuing  to  undergo  conden- 
>ntiou,  and  the  centrifugal  force  generated  in  its  rotation,  getting, 
tit  length,  the  better  of  the  centripetal,  as  before  in  the  case  of  the 
parent  orb,  a  ring  was  wliirled  also  from  the  equatorial  surface  of 
this  plaiK't :  this  ring,  liaving  been  unifonn  in  its  constitution,  was 
bioken  up,  and  its  several  fragments,  being  absorbed  by  the  most 
massive,  were  collectively  spherified  into  a  moon.  Subsequently, 
the  ojicnition  was  repeated,  and  a  second  moon  was  the  result. 
We  thus  account  for  the  planet  Neptune,  with  the  two  satellites 
which  accompany  him. 

In  throwing  olF  a  ring  from  its  equator,  the  Sun  re-established 
that  equilibrium  between  its  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which 
had  been  disturbed  in  the  process  of  condensation ;  but,  as  this 
condensation  still  proceeded,  the  equilibrium  was  agjun  immedi- 
ately disturbed,  through  the  increase  of  rotation.  By  the  time 
the  nuiss  had  so  far  shrunk  that  it  occupied  a  spherical  space  just 
that  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of  Uranus,  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  centrifugal  force  had  so  far  obtained  the  ascendency  that 
new  relief  was  needed  :  a  second  equatorial  band  was,  consequent- 
ly, thrown  off",  which,  proving  ununiform,  was  broken  up,  as  be- 
fore in  the  case  of  Neptune ;  the  fragments  settling  into  the  planet 
Uranus ;  the  velocity  of  whose  actual  revolution  about  the  Sun 
indicates,  of  course,  the  rotary  speed  of  that  Sun's  equatorial  sur- 
f-ice  at  the  moment  of  the  se])aration.  Uranus,  adopting  a  rotation 
from  the  collective  rotations  of  the  fragments  composing  it,  as 
previously  explained,  now  threw  off  ring  after  ring ;  each  of  which, 
becoming  broken  up,  settled  into  a  moon : — three  moons,  a*:  iif- 
ferent  epochs,  having  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  by  the  rujitnr© 
&Dd  general  si)herification  of  as  many  distinct  ununiform  rings. 

By  the  time  the  Sun  had  shrunk  until  it  occupied  a  space  juU 
that  circumscribed  by  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  the  balance,  we  are  to 
luppose,  between  its  centripetal  and  contrifugal  forces  had  again 
become  so  far  disturbed,  through  increase  of  rotary  velocity,  the 
result  of  condensation,  that  a  third  effort  at  equilibrium  became 
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necessary;  and  an  annular  band  was  therefore  whirled  off,  as  twicQ 
before;  which,  on  rupture  through  ununiformity,  became  consoH- 
dated  into  the  planet  Saturn.  This  latter  threw  off,  in  the  first 
place,  seven  uniform  bands,  which,  on  rupture,  were  spberified 
respectively  into  as  many  moons ;  but,  suiisequently,  it  appears  to 
have  discharged,  at  three  distinct  but  not  very  distant  epoclip, 
three  rings  wliose  equability  of  constitution  was,  by  apparent  acoi 
dent,  80  considerable  as  to  present  no  occasion  for  their  rupture ; 
thus  they  contiime  to  revolve  as  rings.  I  use  the  phrase  "  appa- 
rent accident ;"  for  of  accident  in  the  ordinary  sense  there  was, 
of  course,  nothing : — the  terra  is  properly  appli^nl  only  to  tlie 
result  of  indistinguishable  or  not  immediate  traceable  law. 

Shrinking  still  farther,  until  it  occupied  just  the  space  circum- 
scribed by  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  the  Swi  now  found  need  of 
farther  effort  to  restore  the  counterbalance  of  its  two  forces,  con- 
tinually disarranged  in  the  still  continued  increase  of  rotation. 
Jupiter,  accordingly,  was  now  thrown  off;  passing  from  the  annu- 
lar to  the  planetary  condition  ;  and,  on  attaining  this  latter,  threw 
oir  in  its  turn,  at  four  different  epochs,  four  rings,  which  finally 
resolved  themselves  into  so  many  moons. 

Still  shrinking,  until  its  sphere  occupied  just  the  space  defined 
by  the  orbit  of  the  Asteroids,  the  Sun  now  discarded  a  ring  which 
appears  to  have  had  eight  centres  of  superior  solidity,  and,  on 
breaking  up,  to  have  separated  into  eight  fragments,  no  one  of 
which  so  far  predominated  in  mass  as  to  absorb  the  others.  AU 
therefore,  as  distinct  although  comparatively  small  planets,  pro- 
ceeded to  revolve  in  orbits  whose  distances,  each  from  each,  may 
be  considered  as  in  some  degree  the  measure  of  the  force  whieh 
drove  them  asunder : — all  the  orbits,  nevertheless,  being  so  closely 
coincident  as  to  admit  of  our  calling  them  one,  in  view  of  the  other 
planetary  orbits. 

Continuing  to  shrink,  the  Sun,  on  becoming  so  small  as  just  to 
fill  the  orbit  of  Mars,  now  di<icliarg<Hl  this  planet — of  course  by 
the  process  repeatedly  described.  Having  no  moon,  however, 
Mars  could  have  thrown  off  no  ring.  In  fact,  an  epoch  had  now 
arrived  in  the  career  of  the  parent  body,  the  centre  of  the  system. 
The  decrease  of  its  nebulosity,  which  ^s  the  «wjre;ise  of  its  den- 
sity, and  which  again  is  the  decrease  of  its  condensation,  out  of 
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irhicli  latter  aixne  the  coustant  disturbance  of  equilibrium — ^uusti 
by  this  period,  have  attained  a  point  at  which  the  efforts  for  resto 
ration  would  have  been  more  and  more  ineffectual  just  in  projx)^ 
bon  as  they  ware  less  frequently  needed.  Thus  the  pro^^es^es  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  would  everywhere  show  signs  of 
exhaustion — in  the  planets,  first,  and  secondly,  in  the  original 
innss.  We  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  decrease 
of  interval  observed  among  the  planets  as  we  approach  the  Suo, 
to  be  in  any  respect  indicative  of  an  increase  of  frequency  in  the 
periods  at  which  they  were  discarded.  Exactly  the  converse  is  to 
be  understood.  The  longest  interval  of  time  must  have  occurred 
between  the  discharges  of  the  two  interior ;  the  shortest,  between 
those  of  the  two  exterior,  planets.  The  decrease  of  the  interval 
of  apace  is,  nevertheless,  the  measure  of  the  density,  and  thus  in 
versely  of  the  condensation,  of  the  Sun,  throughout  the  processeA 
detailed. 

Having  shrunk,  however,  so  far  as  to  fill  only  the  orbit  of  our 
Earth,  the  parent  sphere  whirled  from  itself  still  one  other  body 
— the  Earth — in  a  condition  so  nebulous  as  to  admit  of  this 
body^s  discarding,  in  its  turn,  yet  another,  which  is  our  Moon ; — 
but  here  terminated  the  lunar  formations. 

Finally,  subsiding  to  the  orbits  first  of  Venus  and  then  of  Mer- 
cury, the  Sun  disc^irdod  these  two  interior  plane ta ;  neither  of 
which  has  given  birth  to  any  moon. 

Thus  from  his  original  bulk — or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from 
the  condition  in  which  we  first  considered  him — ^from  a  partially 
Bpherified  nebular  mass,  certainly  much  more  than  5,600  miUiona 
of  miles  in  diameter — the  great  central  orb  and  origin  of  our 
solar -planetary-lunar  system,  has  gradually  descended,  by  con- 
densation, in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Gravity,  to  a  globe  only 
882,000  miles  in  diameter ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  either 
that  its  condensation  is  yet  complete,  or  that  it  may  not  still  poa- 
feas  the  capacity  of  whirling  from  itself  another  planet. 

I  have  here  given — in  outline  of  course,  but  still  with  all  tha 
detail  necessary  for  distinctness — a  view  of  the  Nebular  Theory  as 
iti  author  himself  conceived  it.  From  whatever  point  we  regard 
it,  we  shall  find  it  heauiifnlly  true.  It  is  by  far  too  b<;autifui| 
indeed,  not  to  posscBs  Truth  as  its  es$aentiaUty — and  here-  I  am 
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very  piofoundly  serious  in  what  I  say.  In  the  revolutioi  of  the 
Batellites  of  Uranus,  there  does  appear  something  seemingly  incon- 
fiist'^nt  witli  the  assumptions  of  Laplace  ;  hut  that  one  inconsistency 
can  invahdate  a  theory  construct<-'d  from  a  million  of  intricate 
iSonsistencic'S,  is  a  fancy  fit  only  for  the  fantastic.  In  prophccying, 
confidently,  that  the  apparent  anomaly  to  which  I  refer,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  ho.  found  one  of  the  strongest  possible  corroborations  of 
the  general  hypothesis,  1.  pretend  to  no  especial  spirit  of  divina- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  which  the  only  ditficuity  seems  not  <o 
foresee.* 

The  bodies  whirled  off  in  the  processes  described,  would  ex 
change,  it  has  been  seen,  the  superficial  rotation  of  the  orbs  whence 
they  originated,  for  a  revolution  of  equal  velocity  about  tliese 
orbs  as  distant  centres ;  and  the  revolution  thus  engendered  must 
proceed,  so  long  as  the  centripetal  force,  or  that  with  which  the 
discarded  body  gravitates  toward  its  parent,  is  neither  greater  nor 
less  than  that  by  which  it  was  discarded ;  that  is,  than  the  centrif- 
ugal, or,  far  more  properly,  than  the  tangential,  velocity.  From 
the  unity,  however,  of  the  origin  of  these  two  forces,  we  might 
have  expected  to  find  them  as  they  are  found — the  one  accurately 
counterbalancing  the  other.  It  has  been  shown,  indeed,  that  the 
act  of  whirling-off  is,  in  every  case,  merely  an  act  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  counterbalance. 

After  referring,  however,  the  centripetal  force  to  the  omnipreva- 
lent  law  of  Gravity,  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  astronomical 
treatises,  to  seek  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  Nature — that  is  to  say, 
of  Secondary  Cause — a  solution  of  the  phaeuomenon  of  tangen 
tial  velocity.  This  latter  they  attribute  directly  to  a  First  Causj^ 
— to  God.  The  force  which  carries  a  steller  body  around  its  pri- 
mary they  asstift  to  have  originated  in  an  impulse  given  imined«- 
ately  by  the  finger — this  is  the  childish  phraseology  employed-— 
by  the  finger  of  Deity  itself.  In  this  view,  the  planets,  fully 
foTiQed,  are  conceived  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  Divine  hand, 
to  a  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  suns,  with  an  impetus  mathe- 

•  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  the  anomalous  revolution  of  the  Batclliteff 
of  Ilraniis  is  a  simply  perspoctivc  anomaly  arising  from  the  inclii  atioD  of 
Uic  axis  of  Itie  planet 
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inaticallj  adapted  to  the  masses,  or  attractive  C2ipacitie9|  of  the 
suns  themselves.  An  idea  so  grossly  unphilosophiciil,  ahhoiigh 
so  supinely  adopted,  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  diflSculty  of 
otherwise  accounting  for  the  absolutely  accuiate  adaptation,  eiich 
to  each,  of  two  forces  so  seemingly  independent,  one  of  the  other, 
as  are  the  gravitating  and  tangential.  But  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  for  a  long  time,  the  coincidence  between  the  moon's 
t  )tatioD  and  her  sidereal  revolution — two  matters  seemingly  far 
more  independent  than  those  now  considered — was  looked  upon 
as  positivel}'  miraculous ;  and  there  was  a  strong  disposition,  even 
among  astrdlbmers,  to  attribute  the  marvel  to  the  direct  and  con- 
tinual agenigr  of  God — who,  in  this  case,  it  was  said,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose,  specially,  among  his  general  laws,  a  set  of 
subsidiary  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  forever  concealing  from 
mortal  eyes  the  glories,  or  perhaps  the  horrors,  of  the  other  side 
of  the  Moon — of  that  mysterious  hemisphere  which  has  always 
avoided,  and  must  perpetually  avoid,  the  telescopic  scrutiny  of 
mankind.  ITie  advance  of  Science,  however,  soon  demonstrated 
— what  to  the  philosophical  instinct  needed  no  demonstration — 
that  the  one  movement  is  but  a  portion — something  more,  even, 
than  a  consequence— of  the  other. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  patience  with  fitntasics  at  once  so  timo- 
rous, so  idle,  and  so  awkward.  They  belong  to  the  veriest  cotD- 
ardice  of  thouofht  That  Nature  and  the  God  of  Nature  are 
distinct,  no  thinking  being  can  long  doubt.  By  the  former  we 
imply  merely  the  laws  of  the  latter.  But  with  the  very  idea  of 
God,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  we  entertain,  also,  the  idea  of  ths 
infodlibiliUj  of  his  laws.  With  Him  there  being  noither  Past  nor  Fu- 
ture— with  Him  all  being  Now — do  we  not  insult  him  in  supposing 
his  laws  so  contrived  as  not  to  provide  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency?— or,  rather,  what  idea  can  we  have  o^anij  possible  contin- 
gency, except  that  it  is  at  once  a  result  and  a  mjmifestation  of  his 
laws!  He  who,  digesting  himself  of  prejudice,  shall  have  the 
rare  courage  to  think  absolutely  for  himself,  cannot  fail  to  arrive, 
in  the  end,  at  the  cona^nsation  ot  laws  into  Law — cannot  fail  ot 
reachinn:  the  conclusion  that  each  law  of  Nature  is  dependent  at 
ail  points  upon  all  other  laws,  and  that  all  are  but  conse([uen(!ea 
of  one  primary  exercise  of  the  Divine  Volition.     Such  is  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Cosmogony  wliich,  with  all  necessary  deference,  1  haie 
venture  to  stii'fjost  and  to  maintain. 

OCT 

In  this  view,  it  will  be  seen  that,  dismissing  as  frivolous,  and 
even  impious,  the  fancy  of  the  tangential  force  having  been  im« 
parted  to  the  planets  immediately  by  "  the  finger  of  God,"  I  con 
aider  this  force  i\s  oriijinatinfl:  in  the  rotation  of  the  stars : — thia 
rotation  as  brought  about  by  the  in-mshing  of  the  primary  atom^, 
towards  their  respective  centres  of  aggregation : — this  in-rnsLing 
as  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  Gravity  : — this  law  as  but  tho 
mode  in  which  is  necessarily  manifested  the  tendency  of  the  atoms 
to  return  into  imparticularity  : — this  tendency  to  retn^  m  but  tlw 
ineviUible  reaction  of  the  first  and  most  sublime  of- Acts — that 
act  hy  which  a  God,  self-existing  and  alone  existing,  became  all 
things  at  oiKje,  through  dint  of  his  volition,  while  all  things  were 
fihus  constituted  a  portion  of  God. 

The  radical  assumptions  of  this  Discourse  suggest  to  me,  and 
in  fact  im{)Iy,  certain  impoi*taut  mo(iiJicati(ms  of  the  Nebular 
Theory  as  given  by  Laplace.  The  efforts  of  the  repnlsive  power 
I  have  considered  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contact 
among  the  atoms,  and  thus  as  made  in  the  ratio  of  the  approach 
to  contact — that  is  to  say,  in  the  rotio  of  condensation.*  In  other 
words,  Elcctriclttj,  with  its  involute  phsenomena,  heat,  light  and 
magnetism,  is  to  be  understood  as  proceeding  as  condensatiott 
procei*ds,  and,  of  course,  inversc^ly,  as  destiny  proceeds,  or  the 
cessation  to  condense.  Thus  the  w>un,  in  the  process  of  its  aggr^j- 
gaticn,  must  soon,  in  developing  Tepulsit)n,  have  become  exces 
sivcly  heated — perhaps  incandescent :  and  we  can  perceive  how 
the  operation  of  discarding  its  rings  must  have  l)een  materially 
assisted  by  the  slight  incrustation  of  its  surface  consequent  on 
cooling.  Any  common  experiment  shows  us  how  readily  a  crust 
of  the  character  suggested,  is  separated,  through  heterogen*  iry, 
from  the  interior  mass.  But,  on  every  successive  rejection  of  the 
erust,  the  new  surface  would  appear  inamdescent  as  before :  and 
the  period  at  which  ft  would  agsiin  become  so  far  incrosted  as  to 
be  readily  loosened  and  discharged,  may  well  be  imagined  ai 
exactly  coincident  w^ith  that   as  which   «'i  new  effort   would  be 

*  See  page  162. 
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needed,  by  the  whole  mass,  to  restore  the  equilibriiiin  of  its  two 
forces,  disarranged  through  condensation.  In  other  words : — bj 
the  time  the  electric  influence  (llepulsion)  has  prepared  the  sur- 
face for  rejection,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  gravitating  influ* 
ence  (Attraction)  is  precisely  '^ady  to  reject  it.  Uere,  then,  at 
everywhere,  the  Body  and  the  Soul  walk  hatid  in  hxind. 

These  ideas  are  em  pineal  ly  confirmed  at  all  points.  Shice  oos- 
(tensation  can  never,  in  any  body,  be  considered  as  absolutely  at  9 a 
end,  we  are  warranted  in  anticipating  that,  whenever  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  matter,  we  shall  find  indications  of  resi* 
dent  luminosity  in  all  the  stellar  bodies — moons  and  planets  a» 
well  as  suns.  That  our  Moon  is  strongly  self-luminous,  we  see  at 
every  total  eclipse,  when,  if  not  so,  she  would  disappear.  On  the 
dark  part  of  the  satelHte,  too,  during  her  phases,  we  often  observe 
flashes  like  our  own  Auroras;  and  that  these  latter,  with  our 
various  other  so-called  electrical  phsenomena,  without  reference  to 
any  more  steady  radiance,  must  give  our  Earth  a  certain  appear- 
ance  of  luminosity  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  Moon,  is  quite  evident* 
In  fact,  we  should  regard  all  the  phsenomena  referred  to,  as  mere 
manifestations,  in  different  moods  and  degrees,  of  the  Earth's 
feebly-continued  condensation. 

If  my  views  are  tenable,  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  the 
newer  planets — that  is  to  say,  those  m^arer  the  Sun — more  lumi- 
nous than  those  older  and  more  remote : — and  the  extreme 
brilliancy  of  Venus  (on  whose  dark  portions,  during  her  phases, 
the  Auroras  are  frequently  visible)  does  not  seenj  to  be  altogether 
accounted  for  by  her  mere  i>roximity  to  the  centiiil  orb.  She  is 
no  doubt  vividly  self-luminous,  although  less  so  than  Mercur}  : 
while  the  luminosity  of  No]>tune  may  be  comparatively  nothing. 

Admitting  what  I  have  uri^^t'd,  it  is  clear  that,  from  the  moment 
of  the  Sun's  discarding  a  ring,  there  must  be  a  continuous  dimi- 
nution both  of  his  heat  and  light,  on  account  of  the  continuous 
incrustjition  of  his  surface  ;  and  that  a  period  would  arrive — the 
period  immediately  previous  to  a  new  discharge — when  a  very 
material  decrease  of  both  light  and  heat,  must  become  apparent 
Now,  we  know  that  tokens  of  such  changes  are  distinctly  recog- 
nisable. On  the  Melville  islands — to  adduce  merely  one  out  of  a 
hundred  examples — we  find  traces  of  ultra-tropical  vegetation — of 
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plants  that  never  could  Lave  flourished  without  immensely  mow 
iiglit  and  heat  than  are  at  present  afforded  by  our  Sun  to  any 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Earth.  Is  such  vegetation  referable 
to  an  epoch  immediately  subsequent  to  the  whirhng-ofF  of  Venus! 
At  this  epoch  must  have  occurred  to  us  our  greatest  access  (A 
Bolar  influence ;  and,  in  fact,  this  influence  must  then  have  attained 
its  maximum  : — leaving  out  of  view,  of  course,  the  period  when 
the  Earth  itself  was  discarded — the  period  of  its  mere  organi- 
zation. 

Again : — we  know  that  there  exist  nod-luminous  suns — that  is 
to  say,  suns  whose  existence  we  determine  through  the  movements 
of  others,  but  whose  luminosity  is  not  sufficient  to  impress  us. 
Are  these  suns  invisible  merely  on  account  of  the  length  of  time 
elapsed  since  their  discharge  of  a  planet  ?  And  yet  again : — may 
we  not — at  least  in  certain  cases — account  for  the  suddt*n  appear 
ances  of  suns  where  none  had  been  previously  suspected,  by  the 
hypothesis  that,  having  rofied  with  incfusted  surfaces  throughout 
the  few  thousand  veal's  of  our  astronomical  history,  each  of  these 
suns,  in  whirling  off  a  new  secondary,  has  at  length  been  enabled 
to  display  the  glories  of  its  still  incandescent  interior  ? — To  the 
well-asceiiiainod  fact  of  the  proportional  increase  of  heat  as  we 
descend  into  the  Ettrth,  I  need  of  course,  do  nothing  more  than 
refer : — it  comes  in  tlie  strongest  possible  corroboration  of  all  that 
I  have  said  on  the  topic  now  at  issue. 

In  speaking,  not  long  ago,  of  the  repulsive  or  electrical  influ- 
ence, I  remarked  that  "  the  important  phaenomena  of  vitality, 
consciousness,  and  thought,  whether  we  observe  them  generally  or 
in  detail,  seem  to  proceed  at  least  in  tlie  ratio  of  tlie  heterorje- 
ncous?^*  I  mentioned,  too,  that  I  would  recur  to  the  suggestion  : — 
and  this  is  the  proper  point  at  which  to  do  so.  Looking  at  the 
matter,  first,  in  detail,  we  perceive  that  not  merely  the  manifesta- 
tion of  vitality,  but  its  importance,  consequences,  and  elevation 
of  character,  keep  pace,  very  closely,  with  the  heterogeneity,  ot 
complexity,  of  the  animal  structure.  Looking  at  the  questioa. 
now,  in  its  generality,  and  referring  to  the  fii*st  movements  of  the 
atoms  Ui  wards  maw-constitution,  we  find  that  heterog-^.nccusneas, 

•  Paffc  188. 
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5tt>ug1it  about  directly  through  condensation,  is  proportional  'w  ith 
it  forever.  We  thus  reach  the  proposition  that  the  importance  qf 
the  development  of  the  terrestrial  vitality  proceeds  equably  with 
ike  terrestrial  condensation. 

Now  this  IS  in  precise  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  tha 
succession  of  animals  on  the  Earth.  As  it  has  proceeded  in  itR 
condensation,  superior  and  still  superior  races  have  appeared.  la 
it  impossible  that  the  successive  geological  revolutions  which  have 
attended,  at  least,  if  not  immediately  caused,  these  successive  ele- 
vations of  vitalic  character — is  it  improbable  that  these  revolutions 
have  themselves  been  produced  by  the  successive  planetary  dis- 
charges from  the  Sun — in  other  words,  by  the  successive  varia- 
tions in  the  solar  influence  on  the  Earth  ?  We»e  this  idea  tenable, 
we  should  not  be  unwarranted  in  the  fancy  that  the  discharge  of 
yet  a  new  planet,  interior  to  Mercury,  may  give  rise  to  yet  a  new 
modification  of  the  terrestrial  sui-face — a  modification  from  which 
may  spring  a  race  both  materially  and  spiritually  superior  to  Man. 
These  thoughts  impress  me  with  all  the  force  of  truth — but  I  throw 

them  out,  of  course,  merely  in  their  obvious  character  of  sug« 
gestion. 

The  Nebular  Theoiy  of  Laplace  has  lately  received  far  more 
confirmation  than  it  needed,  at  the  hands  of  the  philosopher, 
Compte.  These  two  have  thus  toij^ether  shown — not,  to  be  sure, 
that  Matter  at  any  period  actually  existed  as  described,  in  a  state 
of  nebular  diflusion,  but  that,  admitting  it  so  to  have  existed 
throughout  the  space  and  much  beyond  the  space  now  occupied 
by  our  solar  system,  and  to  have  commenced  a  movement  towards 
a  centre — it  must  gradually  have  assumed  the  various  forms  and 
motions  which  are  now  seen,  in  that  system,  to  obtain.  A  demon- 
stration such  as  this — a  dynamical  and  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, as  far  as  demonstration  can  be—  unquestionable  and  unques- 
lioned — unless,  indeed,  by  that  unprofitable  and  disreputable  tribe, 
the  professional  questioners — the  mere  madmen  who  deny  the 
Newtonian  law  of  Gravity  on  which  the  results  of  the  French 
mathematicians  are  based — a  demonstration,  I  say,  such  as  this, 
would  to  most,  intellects  be  conclusive — and  I  confess  that  it  is  so 
to  mine — of  the  validity  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  upon  which  th« 
demonstration  depends. 
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That  the  demonstration  does  not  prove  tbe  hypothesia,  aeirord^ 
ing  to  the  common  understanding  of  the  word  *^  proof/'  I  admit 
of  course.  To  t>how  that  certain  existing  results — that  certain 
established  facts  —may  be,  even  mathematically,  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  of  a  certain  hypothesis^  is  by  no  means  to  establish 
tije  hypothesis  itself.  In  other  words : — to  show  that,  certain  data. 
being  given,  a  certain  existing  result  might,  or  even  must,  have 
ensued,  will  fail  to  prove  that  this  result  did  ensue, />am  thedata^ 
until  such  time  as  it  shall  be  also  shown  that  there  are,  and  can  be^ 
no  other  data  from  which  the  result  in  question  might  equally 
have  ensued.  But,  in  the  case  now  discussed,  although  all  musl 
admit  the  deficiency  of  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming 
^  proof,"  still  there  are  many  intellects,  and  those  of  the  loftiest 
order,  to  which  no  proof  could  bring  one  iota  of  additional  convu:- 
Hon,  Without  going  into  details  which  might  impinge  upon  the 
(^loud-Land  of  Metaphysics,  I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that  the 
force  of  conviction,  in  cases  such  as  this,  will  always,  with  tlie  right* 
thinking,  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  complexity  intervening 
between  the  hypothesis  and  the  result.  To  be  less  abstract : — ■ 
The  greatness  of  the  complexity  found  existing  among  cosmical 
conditions,  by  rendering  great  in  the  same  proportion  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  all  these  conditions,  at  once,  strengthens,  also  io 
the  same  proportion,  our  faith  in  that  hypothesis  which  does,  in 
such  manner,  satisfactoi'ily  account  for  ihem : — and  as  no  com- 
plexity  can  well  be  conceived  greater  than  that  of  the  astronomical 
conditions,  so  no  conviction  can  be  stronger — ^to  iny  mind  at  least 
— than  that  with  which  I  am  impressed  by  an  hypothesis  that 
not  only  reconciles  these  conditions,  with  mathematical  accuracy, 
and  reduces  them  into  a  consistent  and  intelhgible  whole,  but  is, 
ai  the  same  time,  the  sole  hypothesis  by  means  of  which  the  hu- 
man intellect  has  been  ever  enabled  to  account  for  them  at  all. 

A  most  unfounded  opinion  has  been  latterly  current  in  gossip* 
ing  and  even  in  scientific  circles — the  opinion  that  the  so-called 
Nebular  Cosmogony  has  been  overthrown.  This  fancy  has  arisen 
from  tae  report  of  late  observations  made,  among  what  hitherto 
have  been  termed  the  "  nebulae,"  through  the  large  telescope  of 
(Cincinnati,  and  the  world-renowned  instrument  of  Lord  Rosse 
Certain  spots  in  the  firmament  which  presented,  even  to  the  mosj 
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powerftil  of  the  old  telescopes,  the  appearanie  of  nebulosit}  or 
haze,  had  been  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  confirming  the  theory 
of  Laplace.  They  were  looked  upon  as  stars  in  that  very  proccMj 
of  condensation  which  1  have  been  attempting  to  describe.  Thiis 
it  was  supposed  tliat  we  "  had  ocular  evidence" — an  evidence,  by 
the  way,  which  has  always  been  found  very  questionable — of  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis ;  and,  although  certain  telescopic  improve- 
ments, every  now  and  then,  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  a  spot, 
lieie  and  there,  wiiich  we  had  been  classing  among  the  nebulte, 
was,  in  fact,  but  a  cluster  of  stars  deriving  its  nebular  character 
only  from  its  immensity  of  distance — still  it  was  thought  that  no 
doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  actual  nebulosity  of  numerous  other 
m:4sses,  the  strong-holds  of  the  nebu lists,  bidding  defiance  to  every 
eti'ort  at  segregation.  Of  these  latter  the  most  interesting  was 
the  great  "nebulse"  in  the  constellation  Orion  :—^ but  this,  with 
innumerable  other  miscalled  "  nebulce,"  when  viewed  through  the 
magnificent  modern  tele8Coj)es,  has  become  resolved  into  a  simple 
collection  of  stars.  Now  this  fact  has  been  very  generally  under- 
stood as  conclusive  against  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  Laplace : 
and,  on  announcement  of  the  discoveries  in  question,  the  most 
enthusiastic  defender  and  most  eloquent  popularizer  of  the  theory. 
Dr.  Nichol,  went  so  far  as  to  "  admit  the  necessity  of  abandoning'' 
an  idea  which  had  formed  the  material  of  his  most  praiseworthy 
book.* 

Many  of  my  readers  will  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
re.^ult  of  these  new  investigations  has  at  least  a  strong  tendency 
to  overthrow  the  hypothesis ;  while  some  of  them,  more  thoughtful, 
will  suggest  that,  although  the  theory  is  by  no  means  disproved 
through  the  segregation  of  the  particular  "  nebulae "  alluded  to, 
still  a  failure  to  segregate  them,  with  such  telescopes,  might  well 

•  **  Vieu>9  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavene!*  A  letter,  purporting  to 
te  firoL'i  Dr.  Nichol  to  a  friend  ia  America,  went  the  rounds  of  our  news- 
papery  about  two  yeara  ago,  I  think,  admitting  "  the  necessity"  to  which 
I  refer.  In  a  subsequent  Lectyre,  however,  Dr.  N.  appears  in  some  manner 
to  have  ^jotten  the  better  of  the  necessity,  and  does  not  quite  renounce  the 
theory,  although  he  seemn  to  wish  that  he  could  sneer  at  it  as  "a  p-jrely 
hypothetical  one.'*  What  else  was  the  Law  of  Gravity  before  the  ^aske* 
l}ne  experiments?  and  who  quei*tioued  the  Law  of  Gravity,  even  then  t 
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have  been  understood  as  a  triumpliant  corroboration  of  the  theon* : 
and  this  latt<n*  class  will  be  surprised,  j>t*rhaps,  to  hear  me  siiy 
that  eveu  with  them  1  disafjree.  If  the  j)ropositioMS  of  this  Dis- 
course have  been  comprehended,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  my  view, 
a  failure  to  segregate  the  '*  nebulae"  would  have  tended  to  th* 
refutation,  rather  than  to  the  confirmation,  of  the  Nebular  Hypo 
thesis. 

I^t  nie  explain  : — Tlie  Newtonian  Law  of  Gravity  we  may,  ot 
course,  assume  as  demonstrated.  This  law,  it  will  be  rememberec^ 
.  have  referred  to  the  reaction  of  the  iirst  Divine  Act — to  the 
reacjtion  of  an  exercise  of  tli<»  Divine  Volition  temporarily  over- 
coming a  difficulty.  This  difliculty  is  that  of  forcing  the  normal 
into  the  abnormal — of  impelling  that  whose  originality,  and  there- 
fore whose  nghtful  condition,  was  One^  to  take  upon  itself  tha 
wrongful  condition  of  Many,  It  iH  only  by  conceiving  this  diffi- 
culty fis  temporarilt/  overcome*,  that  we  can  comprehend  a  reaction. 
riuTe  could  have  been  no  reaction  had  the  act  been  infinitely  con- 
tinued. So  long  as  the  act  lasted,  no  reaction,  of  course,  could 
commence;  in  other  words,  no  gravitation  could  take  place — for 
we  have  considered  the  one  as  but  the  maniti'station  of  the  other 
But  gravitiition  hxis  ttiken  ])lace ;  therefore  the  act  of  Creation  has 
oeased :  and  gravitation  luis  long  ago  taken  place ;  therefore  the 
act  of  Creation  luis  long  ago  ceiised.  We  can  no  more  expect, 
then,  to  observe  the  primary  jyrocesses  of  Creation ;  and  to  these 
primary  processes  the  condition  of  nebulostiy  has  already  been 
explained  to  belong. 

Through  what  we  know  of  the  projiagation  of  light,  we  have 
direct  proof  that  the  more  remote  of  the  stai*s  have  existed,  under 
the  forms  in  which  we  now  see  them,  for  an  inconceivable  number 
of  years.  So  far  back  at  least,  then,  as  the  ])eriod  when  these  stars 
underwent  condensation,  must  have  been  the  epoch  at  which  th^ 
mass-constitutive  processes  began.  That  we  may  conceive  those 
processes,  then,  as  still  going  on  in  the  case  of  certain  "  nebulae," 
wliile  in  all  other  cases  we  find  them  thoroughly  at  an  end,  wo 
are  forced  into  assumptions  for  which  we  have  really  no  basis 
whatever — we  have  to  thrust  in,  again,  upon  the  revolting  Re.'usoni 
the  blasphemous  idea,  of  special  interposition — we  have  to  sup- 
pose that,,  in  the  particulaj  instances  of  these  "  nebulaj,"  an  un- 
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ening  God  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  cx?rtain  supplemoiitarj 
regulati  >ns — certain  improvements  of  the  general  law — certain 
re-toucLings  and  emendations,  in  a  word,  which  had  the  eftect  of 
deferring  the  completion  of  these  individual  stare  for  centuries  of 
centuries  beyond  the  aera  during  which  all  the  other  stellar  bodiea 
had  time,  not  only  to  Ikj  fully  constituted,  but  to  grow  hoary 
with  an  unsjieakable  old  age. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  immediately  objected  that  since  the  light 
by  which  we  recognise  the  nebulae  now,  must  be  merely  that 
which  left  their  surfaces  a  vast  number  of  years  ago,  the  processes 
at  present  olisorved,  or  supposed  to  be  observed,  are,  in  fact,  not 
processes  now  actually  going  on,  but  the  phantoms  of  processes 
completed  long  in  the  Past — just  as  I  maintain  all  these  mass- 
constitutive  processes  must  have  been. 

To  this  1  reply  that  neither  is  the  now-observed  coadition  of  the 
a»ndensed  stars  their  actual  condition,  but  a  condition  completed 
lon<y  in  the  Past :  so  that  mv  arijument  drawn  from  the  relative 
condition  of  the  stars  and  tlie  '*  nebulae,"  is  in  no  manner  di<»- 
turbed.  Moreover,  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  nebuUe, 
do  not  refer  the  nebulosity  to  extreme  distance;  thoy  declare  it  a 
real  and  not  merely  a  perspective  nebulosity.  That  we  may  con- 
ceive, indeed,  a  nebular  mass  as  visible  at  all,  wo  must  conceive  it 
as  very  near  us  in  comparison  with  the  condensed  stars  brought 
into  view  by  the  modern  telescopes.  In  maintaining  the  appear- 
ances in  question,  then,  to  be  really  nebulous,  we  maintain  their 
comparative  vicinity  to  our  point  of  view.  Thus,  their  condition, 
-IS  we  see  them  now,  must  be  referred  to  an  epoch  far  less  remote 
ihan  that  to  which  we  may  refer  the  now-observed  condition  of  at 
least  the  majority  of  the  stars. — In  a  word,  should  Astronomy 
ever  demonstrate  a  "  nebula,"  iji  the  sense  at  present  intended,  I 
Rhould  consider  the  Nebular  Cosmogony — not^  indeed,  as  corrobo" 
rated  by  the  demonstration — but  as  thereby  irretrievably  over- 
thrown. 

By  way,  however,  of  rendering  unto  CsBsar  no  more  than  the 
things  that  are  C»sar's,  let  me  here  remark  that  the  assum])tiou 
of  the  hypothesis  which  led  him  to  so  glorious  a  result,  seems  to 
have  been  suirgested  to  Laj<laoe  in  gi*eat  measure  by  a  misconcep- 
tirn  -by  the   very   misconception    of  which   we  have  just  been 
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6} leaking — by  tlio  genorally  provident  misunderstatiiiug  of  (hi 
ciiaiacter  of  the  nebulae,  so  luis-uamed.  These  he  supposed  to  be, 
in  reUity,  what  their  designation  implies.  The  tact  is,  this  great 
man  had,  very  properly,  an  inferior  fiiith  in  his  own  merely  jjercep* 
live  j)owers.  In  respect,  tlierefore,  to  the  actual  existence  of  n<j- 
biiljE — ail  existence  so  confidently  maintained  by  his  telescopic 
contemporaries— -he  depended  less  upon  what  he  saw  than  u\x>u 
what  lie  heard. 

It  will  be  deen  that  the  only  vaHd  objections  to  his  theory,  are 
those  made  to  its  hypothesis  as  such — to  what  suggesU^d  it — not 
to  what  it  suggests;  to  its  propositions  rather  tlian  to  its  results. 
His  most  unwarranted  assumption  was  that  of  giving  the  atoms  a 
movement  towards  a  centre,  in  the  very  face  of  his  evident  under- 
standing that  these  atoms,  in  unlimited  succession,  extended 
throughout  the  Universal  space.  I  have  already  shown  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  there  could  have  occurred  no  movement 
at  all ;  and  Laplace,  consequently,  assumed  one  on  no  more  philo- 
sophical ground  than  that  something  of  the  kind  was  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  what  he  intended  to  establish. 

His  original  idea  seems  to  have  been  a  compound  of  the  true 
Epicurean  atoms  with  the  false  nebulae  of  his  contemporaries;  and 
thus  his  theory  presents  us  with  the  singular  anomaly  of  absolute 
truth  deduced,  as  a  mathematical  result,  from  a  hybrid  datum  of 
ancient  imagination  intertangled  with  modern  inacumen.  La* 
place's  real  strength  lay,  in  fact,  in  an  almost  miraculous  mathe- 
matical instinct: — on  this  he  relied;  and  in  no  instance  did  it  fail 
or  deceive  him: — in  the  case  of  the  Nebular  Cosmos wv,  it  led 
him,  blindfolded,  through  a  labyrinth  of  Error,  into  one  of  tho 
most  luminous  and  stupendous  t-emples  of  Truth. 

I^t  us  now  fancy,  for  the  moment,  that  the  ring  first  thrown 
ofl'  by  tho  Sun — that  is  to  say,  the  ring  whose  breaking-up  con- 
stituted Neptune — did  not,  in  fact,  break  up  until  the  throvring- 
off  of  the  ring  out  of  which  Uranus  arose;  thai  this  latter  ring, 
again,  lemained  perfect  until  the  discharge  of  that  out  of  which 
sprang  Saturn;  that  this  latter,  again,  remained  entire  until  the 
discharge  of  that  from  which  originated  Jupiter — and  so  on.  Let 
us  imagine,  in  a  word,  that  no  dissolution  occuiTed  among  tha 
rings  until  the  final  rejection  of  that  which  gave  birth  to  Mercury 
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We  thus  paint  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  a  series  of  coexistent  con- 
centric circles;  and  looking  as  well  at  them  as  at  the  processes  by 
which,  according  to  Laplace's  hypothesis,  they  were  cons^tructed, 
we  perajive  at  once  a  vory  singular  analogy  with  the  atunne 
strata  and  the  process  of  the  original  irradiation  as  I  have  des* 
cnbed  it.  Is  it  impossible  that,  on  measuring  the  forces^  respeo- 
lively,  by  which  each  successive  planetary  circle  was  thrown  off — 
that  is  to  sav,  on  measurinij  the  successive  exc^isses  of  rotation 
<»ver  gravitiition  which  occiisioned  the  successive  discharges — we 
t»houid  find  the  analogy  in  question  more  decidedly  confirmed  ?  /« 
it  improbable  that  we  should  discover  these  forces  to  have  varied — 
as  in  the  ori^irud  roiliation — proportionally  to  the  squares  of  the 
distaiices? 

Our  solar  system,  consisting,  in  chief,  of  one  sun,  with  sixteen 
planets  certiunly,  and  possibly  a  few  more,  revolving  about  it  at 
various  distances,  and  attended  by  seventeen  moons  assuredly,  but 
very  probably  by  several  others — is  now  to  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  the  innumerable  agglomerations  which  proceeded  to 
take  place  throughout  the  Universal  Sphere  of  atoms  on  with 
drawal  of  the  Divine  Volition.  I  mean  to  say  that  our  solar  sys- 
tem is  to  be  understood  as  affording  a  generic  instance  of  these 
agglomerations,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  ulterior  conditions  at 
which  they  arrived.  If  we  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  tlie  idea 
of  the  utmost  2x>ssible  Relation  as  the  Omnipotent  design,  and  on 
the  precautions  taken  to  accomplish  it  through  difference  of  form, 
among  the  original  atoms,  and  particular  in  equidistance,  we  shall 
find  it  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  even  any  two  of 
the  incipient  agglomerations  reached  precisely  the  same  result  y\ 
the  end.  We  shall  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  rx)  two  stel- 
lar bodies  in  the  Universe — whether  suns,  planets  or  moons — are 
pai-ticularly,  while  all  are  generally,  similar.  Still  less,  then,  can 
wo  imagine  any  two  assemblages  of  such  bodies — any  two  "  syo- 
terns'' — as  having  more  than  a  general  resemblance.*     Our  teloa- 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  unlooked-for  optical  improvement  may 
disclofte  to  us,  among  innumerable  varieties  of  systems,  a  luminous  sim,  en- 
rircled  by  luminous  and  non-luminous  rings,  witliin  and  without  and  betwoen 
which,  revolve  luminous  :uid  non-luminous  pliuiets,  attended  by  mxins  hav- 
ing  moons — and  oveo  th^M  latter  again  having  moons. 
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cop^,  at  this,  point,  thoroughly  confirm  our  deductions.  Taki  ig 
our  own  solar  system,  then,  as  merely  a  loose  or  g<?neral  type  of 
all,  we  have  so  far  proceeded  in  our  subject  as  to  survey  tlie  Lhii- 
vei"se  under  the  aspect  of  a  spherical  sj>ace,  throughout  which, 
dispersed  with  mei'ely  g«^nei'al  equability,  exist  a  number  of  but 
generally  similar  syatenis. 

hiii  us  now,  expanding  our  conceptions,  look  upon  each  of  tiiese 
systems  as  in  itself  an  atom;  which  in  foct  it  is,  when  we  cousider 
it  as  but  one  of  the  countless  myriads  of  systems  which  constitute 
the  Univei-se.  Regarding  all,  then,  as  but  colossal  atoms,  each 
with  the  same  ineradicable  tendency  to  Unity  which  characterizes 
the  actual  atoms  of  which  it  consists — we  enter  at  once  \i\)OU  a 
new  order  of  aggregations.  The  smaller  systems,  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  larger  one,  would,  inevitably,  be  drawn  into  still  closer  vicin- 
ity. A  thousand  would  assemble  liere;  a  million  there — per- 
haps here,  again,  even  a  billion — ^leaving,  thus,  immeasurable 
vacancies  in  space.  And  if,  now,  it  be  demanded  why,  in  the  case 
of  these  systems — of  these  merely  Titanic  atoms — I  speak,  sim- 
nly,  of  an  "  assemblage,"  and  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actual 
atoms,  of  a  more  or  less  consolidated  agglomeration: — ^if  it  be 
asked,  for  instana^,  why  I  do  not  carry  w^hat  I  suggest  to  its  legi- 
timate conclusion,  and  describe,  at  once,  these  assemblages  of  sys- 
tem-atoms as  rushing  to  consolidation  in  spheres — as  each 
becoming  condensed  into  one  magnificent  sun — my  reply  u 
that  fxeXXovra  <raura — I  am  but  pausing,  for  a  moment,  on  the 
awful  threshold  of  the  Future.  For  the  present,  calling  these 
^ssembhiges  "clusters,"  we  see  them  in  the  inci])ient  stages 
of    their    consolidation.      Their    absolute    consolidation    is    to 
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We  have  now  reached  a  point  from  which  we  behold  the  Uni- 
vei'se  as  a  spherical  space,  interspersed,  utiequablf/,  with  clusters. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  I  here  prefer  the  adverb  "  unequably"  to 
the  phrase  "with  a  merely  general  equability,"  employed  before, 
[t  is  evident,  in  fact,  that  the  eqii.;ibility  of  distribution  "will 
diminish  in  the  ratio  of  the  aivirlonKTative  processes — that  is  to 
sav,  as  the  thinixs  distributed  diminish  in  number.  Thus  the 
increase  of  i/icquability — an  increiise  which  must  continue  until, 
sooner  or  later,  an  epoch  will  arrive  at  which  the  largest  agglome- 
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ration  will  absorb  all  the  others — should  be  viewed  »s,  sirnplj,  a 
corrolx»rative  indication  of  the  tendency  to  One. 

And  here,  at  length,  it  seems  proper  to  inquire  whether  tlie 
ascertained  facts  of  Astronomy  confirm  the  general  arrangement 
which  I  have  thus,  d(Hluctively,  assigned  to  the  Heavens.  Tho- 
rougJily,  ihuy  do.  Telescopic  observation,  guided  by  the  laws  of 
persj)ective,  enables  us  to  understand  that  the  perceptible  Universe 
exists  as  a  cluster  of  clusters,  irregularly  disposed. 

The  "clusters"  of  which  this  Universal  ^^ cluster  of  clusters^ 
consists,  are  merely  what  we  have  been  in  the  practice  of  desig- 
nating "nebulfie" — and,  of  these  "  nebulae,"  one  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  mankind.  I  allude  to  the  Galaxy,  or  Milky  Way. 
ITiis  interests  us,  first  and  most  obviously,  on  account  of  its  great 
superiority  in  apparent  size,  not  only  to  any  one  other  cluster  in 
the  firmament,  but  to  all  the  other  clusters  taken  toffpther.  The 
largest  of  these  latter  occupies  a  mere  point,  comparatively,  and  is 
distinctly  seen  only  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  The  Galaxy 
sweeps  throughout  the  Heaven  and  is  brilliantly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  But  it  interests  man  chiefly,  although  less  immedi- 
ately, on  account  of  its  being  his  home  ;  the  home  of  the  Earth 
on  which  he  exists ;  the  home  of  the  Sun  about  which  this  Eiuth 
revolves;  the  home  of  that  "system"  of  orbs  of  which  the  Sun 
is  the  centre  and  primary — the  li^arth  one  of  sixteen  secondaries, 
or  planets — ^the  Moon  one  of  seventeen  tertiaries,  or  satellites.  The 
Galaxy,  let  me  repeat,  is  but  one  of  the  clusters  which  I  have  been 
de>^cribinff — but  one  of  the  mis-called  "nebulae"  revealed  to  us — 
by  the  telescope  alone,  sometimes — as  faint  hazy  spots  in  various 
quarters  of  the  sky.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Milky 
Way  really  more  extensive  than  the  least  of  those  "  nebulae."  Ita 
vast  superiority  in  size  is  but  an  apparent  superiority  arising  from 
our  position  in  regard  to  it — that  is  to  say,  from  our  position  in  it* 
midst.  However  strange  the  assertion  may  at  tii'st  ajipear  to  those 
Tinv<,rsed  in  A  tronomy,  still  the  astronomer  himself  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  that  inconceivable 
hos:  of  stars— of  suns — of  systems — which  constitute  the  Galaxy. 
Moieover,  n.>t  only  have  we — not  only  has  our  Sun  a  right  to  claim 
tlie  Galaxy  as  its  own  especial  cluster,  but,  with  slight  reservation, 
it  maybe  said  that  all  the  distinctly  visible  stars  of  the  firmiiment 
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* — ^all  the  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye — have  equally  a  rigiit  tc 
claim  it  as  their  own. 

There  has  Iweii  a  great  deal  of  niisconception  in  respect  to  the 
shape  of  the  Galaxy ;  which,  in  nearly  all  our  astronomical  troa- 
tisL's,  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  Ciipitid  Y.  The  cluster  in  qi»ea- 
tion  has,  in  reality,  a  certain  general — very  general  resemblance  to 
the  planet  Saturn,  with  its  encompassing  triple  ring.  Instead  of 
Iht;  solid  orb  of  that  planet,  however,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves 
a  lenticular  star-island,  or  collection  of  stars  ;  our  Sun  lying  ex- 
centrically — near  the  shore  of  the  island — on  that  side  of  it  which 
is  nearest  the  constellation  of  the  Cross  and  farthest  from  that  of 
Ciissiopeia.  Tlie  surrounding  ring,  where  it  approaches  our  posif 
tion,  has  in  it  a  longitudinal  gask^  which  does,  in  fact,  cause  ths 
ring,  in  our  vicinity^  to  assume,  loosely,  the  appearance  of  a  capi- 
tal* Y. 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  error,  however,  of  conceiving  the 
somewhat  indefinite  girdle  as  at  all  remote,  comparatively  speak inir, 
from  the  also  indefinite  lenticular  cluster  which  it  surrounds ;  and 
thus,  for  mere  purpose  of  explanation,  we  may  speak  of  our  8un 
as  actually  situated  at  that  point  of  the  Y  where  its  three  com- 
ponent hues  unite ;  and,  conceiving  this  letter  to  be  of  a  certain 
solidity — of  a  certain  thickness,  very  trivial  in  comparison  with  its 
length — we  may  even  speak  of  our  position  fis  in  the  middle  of 
this  thickness.  Fancying  oui*selves  thus  placed,  we  shall  no  longer 
find  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  j)haenomena  presented — 
which  are  perspective  altogether.  When  we  look  upward  or  down- 
ward— that  is  so  sav,  when  we  cast  our  eves  in  the  direction'  of 
the  letter's  thickness — we  look  throui^h  fewer  stars  than  when  wo 
cast  them  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or  along  either  of  the 
three  component  lines.  Of  course,  in  the  former  case,  the  stars 
appear  scattered — in  the  latter,  crowded. — To  reverse  this  e.\plara 
tion  : — An  inhabitant  of  the  Earth,  when  looking,  as  w*  commonly 
express  ourselves,  at  the  Galaxy,  is  then  beholding  it  n  some  of 
the  directions  of  its  length — is  looking  along  the  lines  ^f  the  Y — 
but  whi'n,  looking  out  into  the  general  Heaven,  ho  turns  his  eyes 
Jrojn  the  ^ialaxy,  he  is  then  surveying  it  in  the  direction  t  f  the 
letter's  thickness ;  and  on  this  account  the  stars  seem  to  him  scat- 
tered ;  while,  in  fact  tiny  are  as  close  together,  on  :m  average,  m 
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ID   the  mass  of  the  cluster.     iV^o  consideration  could  W   Inltei 
adopted  to  convey  Jin  idea  of  this  cluster's  stupendous  extent. 

If,  with  a  telescope  of  hiy^h  sjmce-penetrating  power,  we  care* 
r«illy  inspect  the  firmament,  we  shall  become  awaro  of  a  hell  of 
cliiittcns — of  what  we  have  hitherto  called  "  nebulie '*'— a  6a« J,  of 
VMryin<j  breadth,  stretchinir  from  horizon  to  horizon,  at  right  ansrles 
to  th<?  general  course  of  the  Milky  Way.  Tliis  band  is  the  ulti- 
mate cluster  of  clusters.  This  belt  is  7'ke  Universe,  Our  Galaxy 
ih  but  one,  and  i>erhHi>s  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable,  of  the 
clusters  which  go  to  the  constitution  of  this  ultimate,  Universal 
b«lt  or  band,  I'he  ap{)earance  of  this  cluster  of  clusters,  to  our 
eyes,  as  a  lielt  or  band,  is  altogether  a  perspective  phaenomenon 
of  the  same  character  »ts  that  which  causes  us  to  Ijehold  our  own 
individual  and  rougiily-spherieal  cluster,  the  (jalaxy,  under  guise 
also  of  a  Ixjlt,  traversing  the  Heavens  at  right  aniifles  to  the  Uni- 
versi?.!  one.  The  shape  of  the  all-inclusive  clu«t(»r  is,  of  course 
(/erteralli/y  tliat  of  each  individual  .cluster  which  it  includes.  Just 
as  the  scattered  stars  which,  on  looking  from  the  (ialaxy,  we  see 
in  the  general  sky,  are,  in  fact,  but  a  portion  of  that  (ialaxy  itself, 
and  as  closely  intermingled  with  it  as  any  of  the  telescopic  pointa 
in  what  seems  the  densest  portion  of  its  mass — so  are  the  scat- 
tered '*  nebulae"  which,  on  existing  our  eyes /rom  the  Universal 
:wlt,  we  perceive  at  all  points  of  the  firmament — so,  I  say,  are 
diese  scattt^red  '*  neV>ulfe  "  to  be  underslooil  as  only  perspectively 
^•\ttered,  and  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  one  8uj)reme  and  Uni- 
fersal  sphere. 

No  a«t  onomical  fallacy  is  more  untenable^  and  none  has  been 
more  pertinaciously  adhered  to.  than  that  of  the  al)Solute  illimi^ 
U/.tion  of  the  Universe  of  Stars.  The  reasons  for  limitation,  as 
I  have  already  assign'^d  them,  a  priori^  seem  to  me  unanswer- 
able ;  but,  not  to  speak  of  these,  observation  assures  us  that  there 
fb,  in  numerous  directions  around  us,  certainly,  if  not  in  all,  a  posi- 
ti'^e  limit — or,  at  the  very  le«.Nf,  affords  us  no  basis  whattwer  for 
thinking  otherwise.  Were  the  succession  of  stars  endless,  then 
the  background  of  the  sky  would  present  us  an  uniform  lumi- 
nosity, hke  that  displayed  by  the  (jralaxy — since  there  could  be 
absoluleli/  no  pointy  in  all  that  hachfround^  at  which  would  not 
txist  a  star.     The  only  mode,  therefore,  in  which,  under  such  a 
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«taU'  of  affairs,  we  could  compreliend  the  voids  wliicb  our  tole 
scopes  find  in  innuinorable  directions,  would  be  by  supposinjy  tb« 
distance  of  the  invisible  backixround  so  immeiise  that  no  rav  iVoni 
it  has  yet  been  able  to  reach  U3  at  sl\.  That  this  mat/  be  so,  who 
sliall  venture  to  deny  i  I  maintain,  simply,  that  we  have  not  even 
the  shadow  of  i  re^ison  tor  believing  that  it  is  so. 

When  speaking  of  the  vulgar  propensity  to  regard  all  bodies 
an  the  Earth  as  tendinis  merely  to  the  Eartli's  centre,  1  obs.?rved 
I  hat,  "  with  certain  exceptions  to  be  specified  hereafter,  every  body 
on  the  Earth  tended  not  only  to  the  Eiu-th*s  centre,  but  in  every 
conceivable  direction  besides."*  The  "  exceptions  "  refer  to  those 
fre<juent  gaps  in  the  Heavens,  where  our  utmost  scrutiny  can  de- 
tect not  only  no  stellar  bodies,  but  no  indications  of  their  exist- 
ence : — wliere  yawning  chasms,  blacker  than  Erebus,  seem  to 
afibrd  us  glimpses,  through  the  boundary  walls  of  the  Universe 
of  Stars,  into  the  iUimitable  Universe  of  Vacancy,  beyond.  Now 
as  any  body,  existing  on  the  liliirth,  chances  to  pass,  either  through 
its  own  movement  or  the  Earth's,  into  a  line  with  any  one  of  these 
voids,  or  cosmical  abysses,  it  clearly  is  no  longer  attracted  in  Jhe 
direction  of  that  void,  and  for  the  moment,  consequently,  is  "  hea- 
vier" than  at  any  period,  either  after  or  before.  Indej)endently 
of  the  consideration  of  these  voids,  however,  and  looking  only  aC 
the  generally  unequable  distribution  of  the  stars,  we  se(;  that  (he 
absolute  tendency  of  bodies  on  the  Earth  to  the  Earth's  centre,  is 
in  a  state  of  perj)etual  variation. 

We  comprehend,  then,  the  insulation  of  our  Universe.  We  per- 
ceive the  isolation  of  that— of  all  that  which  we  grasp  with  the 
senses.  We  know  that  there  exisU  one  cluster  of  clusters — a  collec- 
tion around  which,  on  all  sides.extend  the  irameasureable  wildernesses 
uf  a  Space  to  all  huinan  ])erc€ptio7i  untenanted.  But  because 
upon  the  confines  of  this  Universe  of  Stars  we  are  compelled  to 
pause,  through  want  of  farther  evidence  from  the  senses,  is  it  right 
to  conclude  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  material  point  beyond  that 
vhich  we  have  thus  been  permitted  to  attain  ?  Have  Ave,  or  have 
we  not,  an  analogical  right  to  the  inference  that  this  perceptible 
Universe — that  this  cluster  of  clusters — is  but  one  of  a  series  oi 

*  Page  166. 
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flustei's  of  clusters,  the  rest  of  which  are  hi  visible  through  tlis* 
tance— -til rough  the  ditfu.'^ion  of  their  light  beiug  so  excessive,  ere 
it  reaches  us,  as  not  to  produce  ujion  our  rctinfuj  alight-impression 
— or  from  there  beiug  no  such  emanation  as  light  at  all,  in  these 
unspeakably  distant  worlds — or,  lastly,  from  the  mere  interval 
biii.'g  »o  vast,  that  the  electric  tidings  of  their  presence  in 
S|)ace,  have  not  yet — through  the  lapsing  myriads  of  years — been 
enabled  to  traverse  that  interval  ? 

Have  we  any  right  to  inferences — have  we  any  ground  what- 
e\er  for  visions  such  as  these  I  If  we  liave  a  riichi  to  them  in 
an*/  d-'U'ree,  we  have  a  right  to  their  infinite  extension. 

Tlio  iiuman  brain  has  obviously  a  leaning  to  the  '"''  Infiuite^^'*  and 
fondles  the  phantom  of  the  idea.  It  seems  to  long  with  a  pas- 
sionate fervor  for  this  impossible  conception,  with  the  hope  of 
intellectufilly  beheving  it  when  conceived.  What  is  general  among 
the  whole  race  of  Man,  of  course  no  individual  of  that  race  ciin  be 
warranted  in  considering  abnormal ;  nevertheless,  there  may  be  a 
class  of  superior  intelligences,  to  whom  the  human  bias  alluded  to 
may  wear  all  the  character  of  monomania. 

My  question,  however,  remains  unanswered : — Have  we  any 
right  to  infer — let  us  say,  rather,  to  imagine — an  interminable 
succession  of  the  "  clusters  of  clusters,''  or  of  *'  Universes"  more 
or  le*s  similar  ? 

I  reply  that  the  "  right,"  in  a  case  such  as  this,  depends  abso- 
lutely upon  the  hardihood  of  that  imagination  which  ventures  to 
claim  the  right.  Let  me  declare,  only,  that,  as  an  inilividual,  ] 
myself  feel  impelled  to  fancy — without  daring  to  call  it  more — 
that  there  does  exist  a  limitless  succession  of  (jnivei*ses,  more  or 
less  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have  cognizance — to  that  of  which 
alone  we  shall  ever  have  coi^nizance — at  the  verv  least  until  the 
return  of  our  own  particular  Universe  into  Unity.  If  such  clus- 
ters of  clusters  exist,  however — and  they  do — it  is  abundantly 
clear  that,  having  had  no  ])art  in  our  origin,  they  have  no  por- 
tion in  our  laws.  They  neither  attract  us,  nor  we  them.  'Iheir 
material — their  sj)irit  is  not  ours — is  not  that  which  obtains 
in  any  part  of  our  Universe.  They  could  not  impress  our  senses 
or  our  souls.  Among  them  and  us — considering  all,  for  the 
moment,  collectively — there  are  no  influences  in  comnxxi.     Each 
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exists,  apart  and  independently,  in  the  bosom  of  its  proper  and 
particular  God, 

III  the  conduct  of  this  Discourse,  I  am  aiminof  less  at  physical 
than  at  metaphysical  order.  The  clearn(>ss  with  which  even  mate- 
rial phaenomena  are  prest/nted  to  the  undei-standing,  dejx^nds  very 
little,  I  have  long  since  learned  to  j>erceive,  upon  a  merely  natuial, 
and  almost  altogether  upon  a  moral,  arransrement.  If  then  I  seem 
to  step  somewhat  too  discursively  from  jK)int  to  point  of  my 
toj)ic,  let  me  suggest  that  1  do  so  in  the  hope  ot  thus  the  better 
keeping  unbroken  that  chain  of  graduated  iinjfression  by  which 
alone  the  intellect  of  Man  can  exi)oct  to  encompass  the  grandeurs 
of  which  I  speak,  and,  in  their  majestic  totality,  to  comprehend 
them. 

So  far,  our  attention  has  been  directed,  almost  exclusively,  to  a 
general  and  relative  grouping  of  the  stellar  bmlies  in  space.  Of 
Bpecification  there  has  been  little ;  and  whatever  ideas  of  quantiin 
have  been  conveyed — that  is  to  say,  of  number,  magnitude,  and 
distance — have  been  conveyed  incidentally  and  by  way  of  prepa> 
ration  for  more  definitive  conceptions.  These  latter  let  us  now 
attempt  to  entertain. 

Our  solar  system,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  consists,  in 
chief,  of  one  sun  and  sixteen  planets  certainly,  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  few  others,  revolving  around  it  as  a  centre,  and  attended  by 
seventeen  moons  of  which  we  know,  witli  possibly  several  more,  of 
which  as  vet  we  know  nothing.  These  various  bodies  are  not  tn:e 
spheres,  but  oblate  spheroids — spheres  flattened  at  the  poles  of  the 
imaginary  axes  about  which  they  rotate  : — the  flattening  being  a 
consequence  of  the  rotation.  Neither  is  the  Sun  absolutely  the 
centre  of  the  S3'stem ;  for  this  Sun  itself,  with  all  the  planets, 
revolves  about  a  perpetually  shifting  point  of  space,  which  is  tho 
Bvstem's  ffeneral  centre  of  ffravitv.  Neither  are  we  to  consider  the 
paths  through  which  these  difiVrent  spheroids  move — the  nioo'.js 
alxnit  the  pi.'in<'ts,  the  planot^s  about  tlie  Sun,  or  the  Sun  Jibout  tJia 
common  centre — as  circh^s  in  an  accurate  sense.  Thfv  are,  *n 
fact,  eUipy.es — one  of  the  foci  being  the  point  about  which  the  revo- 
lution w  made.  An  ellipse  is  a  curve,  returning  into  itself,  one 
of  whose  diameters  is  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  loutjer  dian; 
oter  are  two  points,  equidistant  from  the  middle  of  the  line-,  and 
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so  situatcl  otherwise  that  if,  from  each  of  them  a  straight  line  he 
drawn  to  any  one  point  of  the  curve,  the  two  linos,  taken  togttlier, 
.  will  be  equal  to  the  lonj^  diameter  itself.  Now  let  us  conceive 
such  }m  ellipse.  At  one  of  tlic  points  mentioned,  which  are  tho 
ffx:i\  let  us  fjisten  an  orange.  By  an  elastic  thread  let  us  connect 
this  orange  with  a  pea ;  and  let  us  place  this  latter  on  the  circum- 
ftTonce  of  the  ellipse.  Let  us  now  move  the  pea  continuoush 
around  the  orange — keeping  always  oii  the  circumfeivnob  ot  in« 
ellipse.  The  elastic  thread,  which,  of  course,  varies  in  length  as  wo 
move  the  pea,  will  form  what  in  gionietry  is  callvd  a  radius  vector. 
Now,  if  tho  orange  be  undei-st<jod  as  tho  »Suu,  and  the  po*t  as  a 
planet  revolving  about  it,  then  the  revohitiun  should  be  made  at 
Buch  a  rate — witli  a  v^  iocitv  so  varviuj:: — that  the  radius  vector 
may  pass  over  cqti'xl  arcan  of  spuce  in  equal  times.  Tlie  progiuss 
of  the  pea  shoiihl  he — in  other  words,  tlie  j)rogress  of  the  j/lanet 
i.t,  of  course, — slow  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  Sun — 
swift  in  projx)rtion  to  its  j>roxiinity.  Tliose  planets,  moreover, 
move  the  more  ^^lo\vly  whicli  are  the  fartlier  from  the  Sun ;  tlvt 
squGves  of  their  jtcrlvds  of  revolution  hxiei/tfj  the  mnie  pro'portion 
i)  each  of  her  ^  as  hare  to  each  other  the  cahss  of  their  mean  distauce9 
from  the  Sun. 

The  wonderfully  complex  laws  of  revolution  here  described, 
however,  are  not  to  bo  imderstood  as  obtaining  in  our  systom 
alone.  Tliey  evenmhere  ])revail  where  Attraction  prevails,  llioy 
control  the  Unhorse,  Every  shining  speck  in  the  firmament  is 
no  doubt,  a  luminous  Sun,  resembling  our  own,  at  least  in  its 
g'encTal  features,  and  having  in  att^*ndance  upon  it  a  greater  or  los«* 
number  of  planets,  greater  or  less,  whose  still  lingering  luminositr 
is  not  suftivient  to  n»nder  them  visible  to  us  at  so  vast  a  distance 
but  which,  nevertholess,  revolve,  moon-attonded,  about  their  starry 
centres,  in  obodience  to  the  principles  just  detailed — in  oWdienc^ 
to  the  three  omniprevalont  laws  of  revolution — the  three  immortal 
laws  guessed  by  the  imaginative  Kepler,  and  but  subsequently 
demonstrated  and  accounted  for  by  the  patient  and  matheniatical 
Newton.  Among  a  tribe  of  philosoj)hers  who  pride  themselves 
excessively  upon  mattor-of-fact,  it  is  far  too  fai*hionable  to  sneer  at 
all  s]>eculation  under  the  comprehensive  sobriquet,  "guess-work." 
The  point  to  be  considered  is,  who  guesses.    In  guessing  with  Plato, 
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we  spend  our  time  to  better  purpose,  now  and  then,  than  it  hark- 
ening  to  a  demonstration  by  Alcmseon. 

In  many  works  on  Astronomy  I  find  it  distinctly  stated  that  the 
laws  of  Kepler  are  the  basis  of  the  great  principle,  Gravitation. 
This  idea  must  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  of 
these  laws  by  Kepler,  and  his  proving  them  b  posteriori  to  liave 
an  actual  existence,  led  Newton  to  account  for  them  by  the 
hypothesis  of  Gravitation,  and,  iinally,  to  demonstrate  them  a 
priori,  as  necessary  connequences  of  the  hyj)othetical  principle 
Thus  so  far  from  the  laws  of  Kepler  being  the  basis  of  Gravity , 
Gravity  is  the  basis  of  these  laws — as  it  is,  indeed,  of  all  the  laws, 
of  the  roateiial  Univei'se  which  are  not  referable  to  liepuLsion 
alone. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Moon — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  heavenly  body  in  our  closest  vicinity — is  237,000  miles- 
Mercury,  the  planet  nearest  the  Sun,  is  distant  from  him  '37 
millions  of  miles.  Venus,  the  next,  revolves  at  a  distance  of  63 
millions; — the  Earth,  which  comos  next,  at  a  distance  of  95 
milhons  : — Mars,  then,  at  a  distance  of  144  millions.  Now  come 
the  eight  Asteroids  (Ceres,  Juno,  Vesta,  Pallas,  Astraea,  Flora,  Iris, 
and  Ilebe)  at  an  average  distance  of  about  250  millions.  Then 
we  have  Jupiter,  distant  490  millions  ;  then  Saturn,  900  millions  ; 
then  Uranus,  19  hundred  millions ;  finally  Neptune,  lately  discov- 
ered, and  revolving  at  a  disUmce,  say  of  28  hundred  millions. 
Leaving  Neptune  out  of  the  account — of  which  as  yet  we  know 
Uttle  accurately  and  which  is,  jjcwsibly,  one  of  a  system  of  Aste- 
roids— it  will  be  seen  that,  within  certain  limits,  there  exist^s  au 
order  of  interval  among  the  planets.  Speaking  loosely,  we  may 
say  that  each  outer  planet  is  twice  as  far  from  the  Sun  as  is  the 
next  inner  one.  May  not  the  order  here  moiiiijncd — /nai/  not  the 
law  of  Bode — be  deduced  from  consideratkm  of  the  aivalogy  aupgest" 
ed  by  nve  as  havivp  ^>/ac«  hetieeen  the  solar  dlscJiarge  of  ringa  and 
the  mode  of  the  atomic  irradiation  ? 

The  numbers  hurriedly  mentioned  in  this  summary  of  distance, 
it  18  folly  to  attempt  comprehending,  unless  in  the  light  of  al>stract 
arithmetical  facts.  Thoy  are  not  practically  tangible  ones.  Tliey 
eimvey  no  precise  ideas.  I  have  stated  that  Neptune,  the  planet 
farthest  from  the  Sun,  ro  /olves  about  him  at  a  distance  of  29 
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hundred  millions  of  miles.  So  far  good : — 1  have  stated  a  miithe* 
matical  fact ;  and,  without  comprehending  it  in  the  least,  we  may 
put  it  to  use — mathematically.  But  in  mentioning,  even,  that  the 
Moon  revolves  about  the  Earth  si.  the  comparatively  trifling 
distance  of  237,000  miles,  I  entertained  no  expectation  of  giving 
any  one  to  understand — to  know — to  feel — how  far  from  the 
Earth  the  Moon  actually  is,  237,000  miles  !  There  are,  perhaps, 
few  of  my  readers  who  have  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  yet 
liow  many  of  them  have  a  distinct  idea  of  even  the  3,000  milea 
intervening  between  shore  and  shore?  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether 
the  man  lives  who  can  force  into  his  brain  the  most  remote  con- 
ception of  the  iuterval  between  one  milestone  and  its  next  neigh- 
bor upon  the  turnpike.  We  are  in  some  measure  aided,  however, 
in  our  consideration  of  distance,  by  combining  this  consideration 
with  the  kindred  one  of  velocity.  Sound  passes  through  1100 
feet  of  space  in  a  second  of  time.  Now  were  it  possible  for  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Earth  to  see  the  flash  of  a  cannon  dischai-jjod  in 
the  Moon,  and  to  hear  the  rej)ort,  he  would  have  to  wait,  after 
perceiving  the  former,  more  than  13  entire  days  and  nights  before 
getting  any  intimation  of  the  latter. 

However  feeble  be  the  impression,  even  thus  conveyed,  of  the 
Moon's  real  distance  from  the  Earth,  it  will,  nevertheless,  effect,  a 
good  object  in  enabling  us  more  clearly  to  see  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  grasp  such  intervals  as  that  of  the  28  hundred 
millions  of  miles  between  our  Sun  and  Neptune ;  or  even  that  ol 
the  95  millions  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth  we  inhabit.  A 
cannon-ball,  flying  at  the  greatest  velocity  with  which  such  a  ball 
has  ever  been  known  to  flv,  could  not  traverse  the  latter  interval 
in  loss  than  20  years ;  while  for  the  former  it  would  require  590. 

Our  Moon's  real  diameter  is  2160  miles;  yet  she  is  compara- 
tively so  trifling  an  object  that  it  would  take  nearly  50  such  orbs 
to  compose  one  as  great  as  the  Earth. 

The  diameter  of  our  own  globe  is  7912  miles — but  from  the 
enunciation  of  these  numbers  what  positive  idea  do  wx*  derive  i 

If  we  ai:>end  an  ordinary  mountain  and  look  around  us  fi'om  its 
summit,  we  behold  a  1.  adscape  stretching,  say  40  miles,  in  every 
direction ;  forming  a  circle  250  miles  in  circumference ;  and 
including  an  area  of  5000  square  miles.     Tne  extent  of  such  a 
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prospect,  on  account  of  the  stuccessitferiess  with  wliicli  iLs  portion* 
necessarily  present  themselves  to  view,  can  be  only  Ner}^  feebly 
and  v<My  partially  appreciated : — yet  the  entire  panorama  would 
comprehend  no  more  than  one  40,000th  part  of  the  mere  siirfact 
of  our  globe.  Were  this  panorama,  then,  to  be  succeeded,  after 
the  hipse  of  an  hour,  by  another  of  equal  extent ;  this  again  by  a 
iliird,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour ;  this  again  by  a  fourth  after 
lapse  of  another  hour — and  so  on,  until  the  scenery  of  the  whole 
Earth  were  exhausted ;  and  w^re  we  to  be  engaged  in  examining 
these  various  panoramas  for  twelve  hours  of  every  day;  we  should 
nevertheless,  be  0  years  and  48  djiys  in  completing  the  general 
survey. 

But  if  the  mere  surface  of  the  Earth  eludes  the  grasp  of  the 
imagination,  what  are  we  to  think  of  its  cubical  contents  ?  It 
embraces  a  mass  of  matter  equal  in  weight  to  at  least  two  sextil- 
lions,  two  hundred  quintillious  of  tons.  Let  us  suppose  it  in  a 
state  of  quiescence ;  and  now  let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  a  me- 
chaniciil  force  sufficient  to  set  it  in  motion  !  Not  the  strength  of 
all  the  myriads  of  beings  whom  we  may  conclude  to  inhabit  the 
planetary  worlds  of  our  system — not  the  combined  physicid 
strength  of  all  these  beings — even  admitting  all  to  be  more  pow- 
erful than  man — would  avail  to  stir  the  ponderous  mass  a  singU 
inch  from  its  position. 

Wliat  are  we  to  understand,  then,  of  the  force,  which  undidr 
similar  circumstances,  would  be  required  to  move  the  largest  of 
our  planets,  Jupiter?  This  is  86,000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
would  include  within  it«^  periphery  more  than  a  thousand  orbs  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  own.  Yet  this  stupendous  body  is  mutually 
flvinn:  around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  29,000  miles  an  hour — that 
is  to  say,  with  a  velocity  forty  times  gi'cater  than  that  of  a  can- 
non-ball !  Tlie  thought  of  such  a  phaenomenon  cannot  well  be 
said  to  startle  the  mind : — it  palsies  and  appals  it.  Not  unfre- 
quently  we  task  our  imagination  in  picturing  the  capacities  of  an 
angel.  Let  us  fancy  such  a  being  at  a  distance  of  some  hundred 
miles  from  Jupit(ir — a  close  eye-witness  of  this  planet  as  it  speeds 
on  its  annual  revolution.  Now  can  we,  I  demand,  fashion  for 
ourselves  any  conception  so  distinct  of  this  ideal  being's  spiritual 
3xalt.':tion  as  t^iat  involved  in  the  supposition  that,  even  by  this 
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immeasurable  mass  of  matter,  whirled  immediately  before  his  eyos, 
with  a  velocity  so  unutterable,  he — an  angel — angelic  though  ha 
be— is  not  at  once  struck  into  nothingness  and  overwhelmed  ? 

A.t  this  point,  however,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest  that,  in  fact, 
we  have  been  speaking  of  comparative  trifles.  Our  Sun — the  cea- 
tral  and  controlling  orb  of  the  system  to  which  Jupiter  belongs^* 
is  not  only  greater  than  Jupiter,  but  greater  by  far  than  all  the 
planets  of  the  system  taken  together.  This  fact  is  an  essentia] 
condition,  indeed,  of  the  stability  of  the  system  itself.  The  diam« 
eter  of  Jupiter  has  been  mentioned :  it  is  86,000  miles : — that  of 
the  Sun  is  882,000  miles.  An  inhabitant  of  the  latter,  travelling 
ninety  miles  a  day,  would  be  more  than  eighty  years  in  going 
round  a  great  circle  of  its  circumference.  It  occupies  a  cubical 
space  of  681  quadrillions,  472  trillions  of  miles.  The  Moon,  as 
has  been  stated,  revolves  about  the  Earth  at  a  distance  of  237,000 
miles — in  an  orbit,  consequently,  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 
Now,  were  the  Sun  placed  upon  the  Earth,  centre  over  centre,  the 
body  of  the  former  would  extend,  in  every  direction,  not  only  to  the 
line  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  but  beyond  it,  a  distance  of  200,000  miles. 

And  here,  once  again,  let  me  suggest  that,  in  fact,  we  have  still 
been  speaking  of  comparative  trifles.  The  distance  of  the  planet 
Neptune  from  the  Sun  has  been  stated  :  it  is  28  hundred  millions 
of  miles :  the  circumference  of  its  orbit,  therefore,  is  about  1 7  bil- 
lions. Let  this  be  borne  in  mind  while  we  glance  at  some  one 
of  the  brightest  stars.  Between  this  and  the  star  of  our  system, 
(the  Sun,)  there  is  a  gulf  of  space,  to  convey  any  idea  of  which, 
we  should  need  the  tongue  of  an  archangel.  From  our  system, 
then,  and  from  our  Sun,  or  star,  the  star  at  which  we  suppose 
ourselves  glancing  is  a  thing  altogether  apart : — still,  for  the  mo- 
ment, let  us  imagine  it  placed  upon  our  Sun,  centre  over  centre, 
as  we  just  now  imagined  this  Sun  itself  placed  upon  the  Earth. 
Ixjt  U3  now  conceive  the  particular  star  we  have  in  mind,  extend- 
ing, in  every  direction,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mercuiy — of  Venus — 
of  the  Earth : — still  on,  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars — of  Jupiter — 
of  Uranus — until,  finally,  we  fancy  it  filling  the  circle — seventeen 
billions  of  miles  in  circumference — which  is  described  by  the  revo- 
lution of  Leverrier's  planet.  When  we  have  conceived  all  this, 
we  shall  have  entertained  no  extravagant  conception.     There  is  the 
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very  bast  reason  for  believing  tbat  many  of  tbe  stars  are  even  (sir 
larger  than  t]tc  one  we  have  imagined.  I  mean  to  say,  that  we 
have  the  very  best  empirical  basis  for  such  belief: — and,  in  looking 
back  at  the  original,  atomic  arrangements  for  diver$ity^  wbich 
have  been  assumed  as  a  part  of  the  Divine  phin  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Universe,  we  shall  be  enabled  easily  to  understand,  and  to 
credit^  the  existence  of  even  (ar  vaster  disproportions  in  stellar  size 
than  any  to  which  I  have  hitherto  alluded.  The  largest  orbs,  of 
course,  we  must  expect  to  find  rolling  through  the  widest  vacan 
des  of  Space. 

I  remarked,  just  now,  that  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  interval 
between  our  Sun  and  an}-  one  of  the  other  stars,  we  should  require 
the  eloquence  of  an  archangel.  In  so  saying,  I  should  not  be 
accused  of  exaggeration ;  for,  in  simple  truth,  these  are  topics  on 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  But  let  us  bring  the 
matter  more  distinctly  before  the  eye  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  get  a  general,  relative  conception  of 
the  interval  referred  to,  by  comparing  it  with  the  inter-planetary 
spaces.  If,  for  example,  we  suppose  the  Earth,  which  is,  in  reality 
95  millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun,  to  be  only  07he  foot  from  that 
luminary ;  then  Neptune  would  l^e  forty  feet  distant ;  and  the  staf 
Alpha  Lyrce^  at  the  very  leasts  one  hundred  and  fifty-nhhe. 

Now  I  presume  that,  in  the  termination  of  my  last  sentence, 
few  of  my  readers  have  noticed  anything  especially  objectionable— 
particularly  wrong.  I  said  that  the  distance  of  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun  being  Uikei?  at  one  foot^  the  distance  of  Neptune  would 
be  forty  feet,  and  that  of  Alpha  Lyrae,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 
The  ijroportion  between  one  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  nine, 
has  appeared,  perhaps,  to  convey  a  suflSciently  definite  impression 
of  the  proportion  between  the  two  intervals — that  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Sun,  and  that  of  Alpha  Lyrae  from  the  same  luminary. 
But  my  account  of  the  matter  should,  in  reality,  have  run  thus : — 
The  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  being  taken  at  one  foot, 
the  distance  of  Neptune  would  be  forty  feet,  and  that  of  Alpha 

Lyrae,  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine miles : — that  is  to  say,  I  had 

.assigned  to  Alpha  Lyrae,  in  my  first  statement  of  the  case,  only 
the  5280<^  part  of  that  distance  which  is  the  lea^t  distance possibi$ 
tit  which  it  can  actually  lie. 
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To  proceed : — Ilowever  distant  a  mere  planet  is,  yet  when  we 
iOok  at  it  through  a  telescope,  we  see  it  under  a  certain  form — of 
a  certain  appreciable  size.  Now  I  have  already  hinted  at  tlui 
probable  bulk  of  many  of  the  stars ;  nevertheless,  when  we  view 
any  one  of  them,  even  through  the  most  powerful  telescope,  it  if 
found  to  present  us  with  no  form^  and  consequently  with  no  ma^ 
%itude  whatever.     We  see  it  as  a  ]>oint,  and  nothing  more. 

Again : — Let  us  suppose  ourselves  walking,  at  night,  on  a  high- 
way. In  a  field  on  one  side  of  the  road,  is  a  line  of  tall  objects, 
say  trees,  the  figures  of  which  are  distinctly  defined  against  the 
background  of  the  sky.  This  line  of  objects  extends  at  right  angles 
to  the  road,  and  from  the  road  to  the  horizon.  Now,  as  we  pro- 
ceed along  the  road,  we  see  these  objects  changing  their  positions, 
respectively,  in  relation  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in  that  portion  of 
the  firmament  which  forms  the  background  of  the  view.  Let  us 
suppose  this  fixed  point — sufficiently  fixed  for  our  purpose — to  be 
the  rising  moon.  We  become  aware,  at  once,  that  while  the  tree 
nearest  us  so  far  alters  its  position  in  respect  to  the  moon,  as  to 
seem  flying  behind  us,  the  tree  in  tlie  extreme  distance  has  scarcely 
changed  at  all  its  relative  position  with  the  satellite.  We  then 
go  on  to  perceive  that  the  farther  the  objects  are  from  us,  the  less 
they  alter  their  positions;  aud  the  converse.  Then  we  begin, 
unwittingly,  to  estimate  the  distaiices  of  individual  trees  by  the 
degrees  in  which  they  evince  the  relative  alteration.  Finally,  we 
come  to  understand  how  it  might  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  actual 
distance  of  any  given  tree  in  the  hue,  by  using  the  amount  of  rela- 
tive alteration  as  a  basis  in  a  simple  geometricid  problem.  Now, 
this  relative  alteration  is  what  we  call  '^  parallax  ;^'  and  by  parallax 
we  calculate  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Applying  the 
principle  to  the  trees  in  question,  we  should,  of  course^  bo  ver^ 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  distance  of  that  tree,  which, 
however  fiir  we  proceeded  along  the  road,  should  evince  no  paraL 
lax  at  all.  lliis,  in  the  case  described,  is  a  thing  impc^ible ;  but 
impossible  only  because  all  distances  on  our  £arth  are  trivial  in- 
deed : — ^in  compajieon  with  the  vast  cosmical  quantities,  we  may 
speak  of  them  as  absolutely  nothing. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  the  star  Alpha  Lyrae  directly  overhead ; 
and  let  us  imagine  that,  instead  of  standing  on  the  £artb<,  we  stand 
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at  one  end  of  a  8trai<^ht  road  &tre telling  through  Space  to  a 
UuGe  equalling  the  diameter  of  the  Earth's  orbit — that  is  to  say, 
to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ninett/  mUUons  of  miles.  Having 
obberve<l,  by  means  of  the  most  delicate  micrometrieal  instmmenta, 
tlie  ixact  position  of  the  stiir,  let  as  now  pass  along  this  incon- 
ceivable road,  until  we  reach  the  other  extremity.  Now,  once 
again,  let  us  look  at  the  star.  It  is  prccisehj  where  we  left  it. 
Our  instrument,  however  delicate,  assure  us  that  its  relative 
pu>ition  is  absolutely — is  identically  the  sanoe,  as  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  unutterable  journey.  No  parallax — none  whatever — 
has  >»een  found. 

Tlie  fact  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars— 
of  any  one  of  the  myriads  of  suns  glistening  on  the  fartlier  side  of 
that  awful  chasm  which  separates  our  system  from  its  brothei^  in 
the  cluster  to  which  it  b<*longs — astronomical  science,  until  very 
lately,  could  speak  only  with  a  negative  certainty.  Assuming  the 
brightest  as  the  nearest,  we  could  say,  even  of  ihem^  only  that 
then^  is  a  certain  incomprehensible  distance  on  the  Mther  side  of 
which  they  cannot  be : — how  far  they  are  beyond  it  we  had  in  nc 
case  been  able  to  ascertain.  We  perceived,  for  example,  that 
Alpha  Lyne  cannot  l>e  nearer  to  us  than  19  inllions,  200  billions 
of  miles;  but,  for  idl  we  knew,  and  indeed  for  all  we  now  know,  A 
may  be  distant  from  us  the  square,  or  the  cube,  or  any  othef 
power  of  tlie  number  mentioned.  By  dint,  however,  of  wonder»- 
fuUy  minute  and  cautious  observations,  continued,  with  novel  in» 
stmments,  for  many  laborious  years,  Besael^  not  long  ago  deceased, 
has  lat(;]y  succeeded  in  determining  the  distance  of  six  or  seven 
stars;  among  others,  that  of  the  star  numbered  CI  in  the  constel- 
laiJon  of  the  Swan.  The  (Hstance  In  this  latter  instance  ascer- 
tained, is  670^000  times  that  of  the  Sun;  which  last  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  95  millions  of  miles.  -The  star  61  Gygiii,  then,  ife 
nearly  64  trillions  of  miles  from  us — or  more  than  three  times  the 
distance  assigned,  as  tlhe  least  posnible,  for  Alpha  LyrsB. 

in  attempting  to  appreciate  this  intenal  by  the  aid  of  any  con- 
siderations of  velocity^  as  we  did  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  we  must  leave  out  of  sight,  altogether,  such 
nothings  as  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  of  sound.  Light,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  latest  calculations  of  Struve,  proceeds  at  tlw 
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rate  of  167,000  miles  in  a  second.  Tliought  itfttlf  cannot  pasa 
through  this  interval  more  speedily — if,  indeed,  thought  can  trac 
verse  it  at  all.  Yet,  in  coming  from  61  Cygni  to  us,  even  at  this 
inconceivable  rate,  light  occupies  more  than  ten  years;  and,  con- 
*iequently,  were  the  star  this  moment  blotted  out  from  the  Uni- 
verse, still,  for  ten  years,  would  it  continue  to  sparkle  on,  undim* 
med  in  its  paradoxical  glory. 

Keeping  now  in  mind  whatever  feeble  conception  we  may  have 
attained  of  the  interval  between  our  Sun  and  61  Cygni,  let  us 
remember  that  this  interval,  however  unutterably  vast,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  consider  i\s  but  the  average  interval  among  the  count- 
less host  of  stars  comj)osing  that  cluster,  or  "  nebula,"  to  which 
our  system,  as  well  as  that  of  61  Cygni,  belongs.  I  have,  in  fact, 
stated  the  case  with  great  moderation : — we  have  excellent  reason 
for  believing  61  Cygni  to  be  one  of  the  nearest  stars,  and  thus  for 
concluding,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  its  distance  from  us  is 
less  than  the  average  distance  between  star  and  star  in  the  magni- 
ficent cluster  of  the  Milky  Way. 

And  here,  once  again  and  finally,  it  seems  proper  to  suggest 
that  even  as  yet  w^e  have  been  speaking  of  trifies.  Ceasing  to 
wonder  at  the  space  between  star  and  star  in  our  own  or  in  any 
particular  cluster,  let  us  rather  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  intervals 
between  cluster  and  cluster,  in  the  all-comprehensive  cluster  of  the 
Universe. 

I  have  already  said  that  light  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  167,000 
miles  in  a  second — that  is,  about  10  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute, 
or  about  600  millions  of  miles  in  an  hour: — yet  so  far  removed 
from  us  are  some  of  the  "  nebulae"  that  even  light,  speeding  with 
this  velocity,  could  not  and  does  nor  reach  us,  from  those  myste- 
rious regions,  in  less  than  3  millions  of  years.  This  calculation, 
moreover,  is  made  by  the  elder  Herschel,  and  in  reference  merely 
to  those  comparatively  proximate  clusters  within  the  scope  of  his 
own  telescope.  There  are  "  nebulae,"  however,  which,  through 
the  magical  tube  of  Lord  Rosse,  are  this  instant  whispering  in  our 
ears  the  secrets  of  a  million  of  ages  by-gone.  In  a  word,  the 
events  which  we  behold  now — at  thi*  moment — in  those  worlds^ 
are  the  identical  events  which  intere.'^tt^d  their  inhabitants  ten  hin-^ 
dred  thousand  centuries  ago.     In  intervals — ^in  (hstances  such  a^ 
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this  suggestion  forces  upon  the  soul — rather  than  upon  the  mind 
— we  find,  at  length,  a  fitting  climax  to  all  hitherto  frivolous  coo- 
Biderations  of  q*ui7\tity. 

Our  ^ncies  thus  occupied  with  the  cosmical  distances,  let  ua 
take  the  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  difficulty  which  we  havo  so 
often  experienced,  while  pursuing  the  beaten  path  of  astronomical 
reflection,  in  accounting  for  the  immeasurable  voids  alluded  to — in 
comprehending  why  chasms  so  totally  uno^upied  and  therefore 
apparently  so  needless,  have  been  made  to  intervene  between  star 
and  star — between  cluster  and  cluster — ^in  understanding,  to  bf 
brief,  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Titanic  scale,  in  respect  of  mere 
Space,  on  which  the  Universe  is  seen  to  be  constructed.  A  ra- 
tional cause  for  the  phsenomenon,  I  maintain  that  Astronomy  has 
paljmbly  failed  to  assign : — but  the  considerations  through  which, 
in  this  Essay,  we  have  proceeded  step  by  st«p,  enable  us  clearly 
and  immediately  to  perceive  that  Space  and  Duration  are  otiC, 
That  the  Universe  might  endure  throughout  an  sera  at  ail  com- 
mensurate with  the  grandeur  of  its  component  material  portions 
and  with  the  high  maJ€*8ty  of  its  spiritual  purposes,  it  was  recos- 
sary  that  the  original  atomic  diffusion  be  made  to  so  inconceiva- 
ble an  extent  as  to  be  only  not  infinite.  It  was  required,  in  a 
word,  that  the  stai-s  should  l>e  gathered  into  visibility  from  invisi- 
ble nebulosity — proceed  from  nebulosity  to  consolidation — and  so 
grow  grey  in  giving  birth  and  death  to  unspeakably  numerous  and 
complex  variations  of  vitalic  development : — it  was  required  that 
the  stars  should  do  all  this — ^should  have  time  thoroughly  to  ae- 
complish  all  these  Divine  purposes — during  the  period  in  which 
all  things  were  effecting  their  return  into  Unity  with  a  velocity 
accumulating  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances at  which  lav  the  inevitable  End. 

Throughout  all  this  we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
absolute  accuracy  of  the  Divine  adaptation.  The  density  of  the 
stars,  respectively,  proceeds,  of  course,  as  their  condensation  dimin* 
Ishos;  condensation  and  heterogeneity  keep  pace  with  each  other, 
through  the  latter,  which  is  the  index  of  the  former,  we  estimate 
the  \\Uil\e  and  spiritual  development.  Thus,  in  the  density  of  the 
glolxis,  we  have  the  measure  in  which  their  purposes  are  fulfilled 
A:i  density  proceeds — cls  the  divine  intentions  are  aocoroplished— 
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u  le68  and  still  less  remains  to  be  accomplished — so— in  the  sama 
ratio — should  we  expect  to  find  an  acceleration  of  th£  End: — and 
ti^us  the  philosophical  mind  will  easily  comprehend  Uiat  the  Di^  ine 
designs  in  constituting  the  stars,  advance  fnaUieniatioally  to  their 
fulfilment: — ^and  more;  it  will  readily  give  the. advance  a  mathe* 
niatical  expression;  it  will  decide  that  this  advance  is  inversely 
propoilionai  with  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  all  created  things 
from  tlie  starting-point  and  goal  of  their  creation. 

Not  only  is  this  Divine  adaptation,  however,  mathematically 
accurate,  but  there  is  that  about  it  which  stam|)s  it  as  divhie,  in 
distinction  from  that  which  is  merely  the  work  of  human  consti'uc- 
tiveness.  I  allude  to  the  complete  mutuality  of  adaptation.  Foi 
example ;  in  human  constructions  a  particuUu'  cause  has  a  particu- 
lar effect;  a  particular  intention  brings  to  pass  a  particular  object, 
but  this  is  all ;  we  see  no  reciprocity.  Ihe  eftect  does  not  re-act 
upon  the  cause;  the  intention  does  not  change  relations  with  the 
object.  In  Divine  constnictions  the  object  is  either  design  or  ob- 
ject as  W6  choose  to  regard  it— «nd  we  may  take  at  any  time  a 
cause  for  an  eftect^  or  the  converse — ^so  that  we  can  never  abso- 
utely  decide  which  is  which. 

To  give  an  instance: — In  polar  climates  the  human  frame,  to 
maintain  its  animal  heat,  requires,  for  combustion  in  the  capillaiy 
system,  an  abundant  supply  of  highly  azotized  food,  such  as 
train-oil.  But  again: — in  polar  climates  nearly  the  sole  food 
afforded  man  is  the  oil  of  abundant  seals  and  whales.  Now, 
whether  is  oil  at  hand  because  imperatively  demanded,  or  the  only 
thing  demanded  because  the  only  thing  to  be  obtained?  It  is 
impossible  to  decide.  There  is  an  absolute  reciprocity  of  ada2)ta- 
tion. 

The  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  any  display  of  human  inge 
nuity  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  approach  to  this  species  of  reciprocity. 
In  the  construction  of  j)lot,  for  example,  in  fictitious  literature,  we 
should  aim  at  so  arranging  the  incidents  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  determine,  of  any  one  of  them,  whether  it  depends  from  any 
one  other  or  upholds  it.  In  this  sense,  of  course,  perfection  oiploi 
is  really,  or  practically,  imattainable — but  only  because  it  is  a 
finite  intelligence  that  constructs.  The  plots  of  God  ve  perfect 
The  Universe  is  a  plot  of  God. 
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And  now  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the  intelWt  is 
fon'^d,  again,  to  struggle  against  its  propensity  for  analogical  iiw 
ference — against  its  monomaniac  grasping  at  the  infinite.  Moons 
have  been  seen  revolving  about  plane  Is;  planets  about  stars;  a  ltd 
the  poetical  instinct  of  humanity — its  instinct  of  the  symmetrical| 
if  the  symmetry  be  but  a  symmetry  of  surface : — this  instinct^ 
which  tlie  Soul,  not  only  of  Man  but  of  all  created  beings,  took  up, 
in  the  beginning,  from  the  geometrical  basis  of  the  Universal  irra- 
diation— impels  us  to  the  fancy  of  an  endless  extension  of  this 
Kystem  of  cycles.  Closing  our  eyes  equally  to  c?eduction  and  /«r 
duotion,  we  insist  upon  imagining  a  revolution  of  all  the  orbs  of 
the  Galaxy  about  some  gigantic  globe  which  we  take  to  be  the 
central  pivot  of  the  whole.  Each  cluster  in  the  great  cluster  of 
clusters  is  imagined,  of  coiii'se,  to  be  similarly  supplied  and  con- 
structed; while,  that  the  "aujilogy"  may  be  wanting  at  no  pomt 
we  go  on  to  conceive  these  dusters  themselves,  again,  as  revolving' 
about  some  still  more  august  sphere; — this  latter,  still  again,  witt^ 
its  encircling  clusters,  as  but  one  of  a  yet  more  magnificent  Beri(» 
of  agglomerations,  pijraiivg  about  yet  another  orb  central  to  tlietn 
— some  orb  still  more  unspeakably  sublime — some  orb,  let  us 
rather  say,  of  infinite  sublimity  endlessly  multiplied  by  the  infin- 
itx^ly  sublime.  Such  are  the  conditions,  continued  in  perpetuity^ 
which  the  voice  of  what  some  people  term  "analogy"  calls  upon 
the  Fancy  to  depict  and  the  Reason  to  contemplate,  if  possible^ 
without  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  picture.  Such,  m  generaly 
are  the  interminable  gyrations  beyond  gyration  which  we  have 
been  instructed  by  Philosophy  to  con^preheud  and  to  account  for, 
at  least  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  Now  and  then,  however,  a 
pliilosopher  proper — one  whose  frenzy  tiikes  a  very  determinate 
turn — whose  genius,  to  speak  more  reverentially,  lias  a  strongly- 
pronounced  washer-womanish  bias,  doing  every  thing  up  by  the 
dozen — enables  us  to  see  precisely  that  point  out  of  sight,  at 
which  the  revolutionary  processes  in  question  do,  and  of  right 
ouo-ht  to,  come  to  an  end. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while,  perhaps,  even  to  sneer  at  the  reveries 
of  Fourrier : — ^but  much  has  been  said,  latterly,  of  the  hypothesis 
of  Mad  lor — that  there  exists,  in  the  centre  of  the  Galaxy,  a  stu- 
pendous globe  about  which  all  the  systems  of  the  cluster  revolve. 
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The  period  of  our  own,  indeed,  has  been  stated — 11 7  mill\/us  of 
years. 

That  our  Sun  has  a  motion  in  space,  independently  cf  iti  rota* 
tion,  and  revolution  about  the  system's  centre  of  gravity,  has  long 
l>een  suspected.  This  motion,  granting  it  to  exist,  would  be  man- 
ifested i)erspectively.  The  stars  in  that  lirmamental  region  which 
we  were  leaving  behind  us,  would,  in  a  very  long  series  of  yeai-», 
become  crowded ;  those  in  the  opposite  quarter,  scrittered.  Now, 
by  means  of  astronomical  History,  we  ascertain,  cloudily,  that 
some  such  phsenomena  have  occurred.  On  this  ground  it  has 
been  declared  that  our  system  is  moving  to  a  point  in  the  hea- 
vens diametrically  opposite  the  star  Zeta  Herculis : — but  this  infer- 
ence is,  perhaps,  the  maximum  to  which  we  have  any  logical  right. 
Madler,  however,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  a  particular  sUir, 
Alcyone  in  the  Pleiades,  as  being  at  or  about  the  very  spot 
around  which  a  general  revolution  is  performed. 

Now,  since  by  "  analogy"  we  are  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
these  dreams,  it  is  no  more  than  proper  that  we  should  abide  by 
analogy,  at  least  in  some  meai^ure,  during  their  development ;  and 
that  analogy  which  suggests  the  revolution,  suggests  at  the  same 
time  a  central  orb  about  which  it  should  be  performed : — so  far  the 
astronomer  was  consistent.  This  central  orb,  however,  should,  dy- 
namically, be  greater  than  all  the  orbs,  taken  together,  which  sur- 
round it.  Of  these  there  are  about  100  millions.  **  Why,  then,"  it 
was  of  course  demanded,  "  do  we  not  see  this  vast  central  sun — ai 
least  equal  in  mi\sa  to  100  miUions  of  such  suns  as  ours — why  do 
we  not  see  it — we,  especially,  who  occupy  the  mid  region  of  the  clus- 
ter— the  very  locality  near  which,  at  all  events,  must  be  situated 
this  incomparable  star  ?"  The  reply  was  ready — "  It  must  be  nou- 
luminous,  as  are  our  planets."  Here,  then,  to  suit  a  purpose,  anal- 
ogy is  suddenly  let  fall.  "  Not  so,"  it  may  be  said — "  we  know 
that  non-luminous  suns  actually  exist."  It  is  true  that  we  have 
reason  at  least  for  supposing  so ;  but  we  have  certainly  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  non-luminous  suns  in  question  are 
encircled  by  luminous  suns,  while  these  again  are  surrounded  by 
non-luminous  planets  : — and  it  is  precisely  all  this  with  which  Miid- 
ler  is  called  upon  to  find  any  thing  analogous  in  the  heavens — for 
•t  is  precisely  all  this  which  he  imagines  in  the  case  of  the  Galaxy. 
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Adtuitting  tlio  tbing  to  be  so,  we  cannot  belp  bere  pktnring  to 
ourselves  bow  sad  a  puzzle  tbe  tehy  is  it  so  must  prove  to  all  a 
priori  pbilosopbers. 

But  granting,  in  tbe  very  teeth  of  analogy  and  of  every  thing 
else,  the  non-Iuroinositv  of  the  vast  central  orb,  we  mav  sfjl] 
inquire  how  this  orb,  so  enormous,  could  fail  of  being  rendered 
visible  by  the  flood  of  light  thrown  u{K>n  it  from  the  100  millioof 
of  glorious  suns  glaring  in  all  directions  about  it.  Upon  the  urg> 
ii!g  of  this  question,  the  idea  of  an  actually  solid  central  sun 
appears,  in  some  measure,  to  have  been  abandoned ;  and  specu- 
lation proceeded  to  assert  that  the  systems  of  the  cluster  perform 
their  revolutions  merely  about  an  immaterial  centre  of  gravity 
cx>mmon  to  ail.  Here  again  then,  to  suit  a  purpose,  analogy  is 
let  fall.  The  planets  of  our  system  revolve,  it  is  true,  about  a 
common  centre  of  gravity ;  but  they  do  this  in  connexion  with, 
and  in  consequence  of,  a  material  sun  whose  mass  more  than  coun* 
terbalances  the  rest  of  the  system. 

The  mathematical  circle  is  a  curve  composed  of  an  infinity  of 
straight  lines.  But  this  idea  of  the  circle — an  idea  which,  in  view 
of  all  ordinary  geometry,  is  merely  the  mathematical,  as  contra- 
distinguished  from  the  practical,  idea — is,  in  sober  fact,  the  prac' 
tical  conception  which  alone  we  have  any  right  to  entertain  in 
regard  to  the  majestic  circle  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  at  least 
in  fancy,  when  we  suppose  our  system  revohnng  about  a  point  in 
the  centre  of  the  Galaxy.  Let  the  most  >'igorous  of  human  imag- 
inations attempt  but  to  take  a  single  step  towards  the  compre- 
hension of  a  sweep  so  ineffable  !  It  would  scarcely  be  paradoxical 
to  say  tliat  a  flash  of  lightning  itself,  travelling  forever  upon  the 
circumference  of  this  unutterable  circle,  would  still,  forever,  be 
travelling  in  a  straight  line.  That  the  path  of  our  Sun  in  such  an 
orbit  would,  to  any  human  perception,  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  a  straight  line,  even  in  a  million  of  years,  is  a  propo- 
siti m  not  to  be  entertained  : — yet  we  are  required  to  believe  that 
a  curvature  has  become  apparent  during  the  brief  period  of  our 
tetronomical  history — during  a  mere  point— during  the  uttef 
nothingness  of  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

Tt  may  be  said  that  Madler  ha.^  really  ascertained  a  curvature 
in  the  direction  of  our  system's    now  wtP  established  progreai 
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ibrough  Space.  Admitting,  if  necessary,  this  fact  to  be  ic  reality 
Bttcb,  I  maintain  that  nothing  is  thereby  shown  except  the  reality 
of  this  fact — the  fact  of  a  curvature.  For  its  thorough  determina- 
ti  3n,  ages  will  be  required ;  and,  when  determined,  it  will  be  found 
indicative  of  some  binary  or  other  multiple  relation  between  our 
Sun  and  some  one  or  more  of  the  proximate  stars.  I  hazard 
nothing  however,  in  predicting,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries,  all  efforts  at  determining  the  path  of  our  Sun  through 
Space,  will  be  abandoned  as  fruitless.  This  is  easily  conceivable 
when  we  look  at  the  intinity  of  perturbation  it  must  experience, 
from  its  perpetually-shifting  relations  with  other  orbe,  in  the 
common  approach  of  all  to  the  nucleus  of  the  Galaxy. 

But  in  examining  other  "  nebulas*^  than  that  of  the  Milky  Way 
— in  surveying,  generally,  the  clusters  which  overspread  the  hea- 
vens— do  we  or  do  we  not  find  confirmation  of  Madlci*'s  hypothesis  i 
We  do  not.  The  forms  of  the  clusters  are  exceedingly  diverse 
when  casually  viewed ;  but  on  close  inspection,  through  powerful 
telescopes,  we  recognise  tlie  sphere,  very  distinctly,  as  at  least  the 
proximate  form  of  all : — their  constitution,  in  general,  being  at 
variance  with  the  idea  of  revolution  about  a  common  centre. 

"  It  is  difficult,"  says  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  "  to  form  any  concep- 
tion of  the  dynamical  state  of  such  systems.  On  one  hand,  without 
a  rotary  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to 
regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progresisive  collapse.  On  the  other, 
granting  such  a  motion  and  sucli  a  force,  we  find  it  no  less  difficult 
to  reconcile  their  forms  with  the  rotation  of  the  whole  system 
[meaning  cluster]  around  any  single  axis,  without  which  internal 
collision  would  appear  to  be  inentable." 

Some  remarks  lately  made  about  the  "  nebulae"  by  Dr.  Nichol, 
m  taking  quite  a  dift'erent  view  of  the  cosmical  conditions  from 
Rny  taken  in  this  Discourse — ^have  a  very  peculiar  applicability  to 
the  point  now  at  issue.     He  says : 

"  When  our  greatest  telescopes  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
we  find  that  those  which  were  tliought  to  be  irregular,  are  not  so ; 
they  approach  nearer  to  a  globe.  Here  is  one  that  looked  oval ; 
but  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  brought  it  into  a  circle  ....  Nf»w 
there  occurs  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference}  to  these 
?.ompu""atively  sweeping  circular  masses  of  nebulae.     We  find  they 
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are  nut  entirely  circular,  but  the  reverse ;  and  that  all  around 
thera,  on  every  side,  there  are  volumes  of  stars,  stretching  out 
ujiparently  as  if  they  were  rushing  towards  a  great  central  tnass 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  some  great  power. ^^  * 

Wore  I  to  describe,  in  my  own  words,  what  must  necessarily 
be  t.ho  existing  condition  of  each  nebula  on  the  hypothesis  that  all 
matter  is,  as  1  suggest,  now  returning  to  its  original  I  nity,  I 
»houM  simply  be  going  over,  nearly  verbatim,  tlie  language  here 
employed  by  Dr.  Nichol,  wHhout  the  faintest  suspicion  of  that 
stupendous  truth  which  's  the  key  to  these  nebular  phaenomena. 

And  here  let  me  fortify  my  position  still  farther,  by  the  voice 
of  a  greater  than  Madler — of  one,  moreover,  to  whom  all  tiio 
data  of  Madler  have  long  been  famihar  things,  careftiUy  and 
thoroughly  considered.  Reterriug  to  the  elaborate  calculations  of 
Argelander — the  very  researches  which  form  Madler's  basis — 
Humboldt^  whose  generalizing  powers  have  never,  perhaps,  been 
equalled,  h:is  the  following  observation: 

"  When  we  regard  the  real,  proper,  or  non-perspective  motions 
of  the  stfirs,  we  tind  many  groups  of  them  moving  in  opposite, 
directions ;  and  the  data  as  yet  in  hand  render  it  not  necessary, 
at  least,  to  conceive  that  the  systems  composing  the  Milky  Way, 
or  the  clusters,  generally,  composing  the  Universe,  are  revolving 
about  any  particular  centre  unknown,  whether  luminous  or  non- 
luminous.  It  is  but  Man's  longing  for  a  fundamental  First  Cause, 
that  impels  both  his  intellect  and  fancy  to  the  adoption  of  such  au 
hypothesis."  f 

*  I  must  be  understood  as  denying,  especially,  only  the  revolutionary 
portion  of  Madler's  hypothesis.  Of  coui-kg,  if  no  great  central  orb  exists  now 
ill  our  cluster,  sucli  will  exist  hereafter.  Whenever  existing,  it  will  be  merely 
the  nucleus  of  the  coii>'Olidation. 

f  Betrachtot  man  die  nicht  perspectivischen  eigenen  Bewegungen  der 
Sterne,  so  scheinen  viele  gruppcnweise  in  ihrer  Richtung  entgegengesetrt ; 
und  die  bisher  gesamraelteu  Thatsachen  machen  es  auf^s  wenigste  nicht  D<ith- 
tpcndig,  anzuuehmen,  dass  alle  llieile  unscrer  Sternenschicht  oder  gar  def 
gcsanunten  Stemeninseln,  welche  den  Weltrauni  fiillen,  sich  um  einen  gros- 
sen,  upbekannten,  Icuchtenden  oder,  dunkeln  Centralkorper  bewegen.  Daa 
Stroben  nach  den  letztcn  und  h(>chsten  Grundnrsaclien  macht  freilich  die 
feflectirende  Thiitigkeit  des  Menschen.  wie  seine  Phautasie,  z\\  einer  solcheo 
Annahme  geneigt. 
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ITie  phanomenon  here  alluded  to — that  of  "  iLany  groups  mo 
nng  HI  opposite  directions" — is  quite  inexplicable  by  Ma«ller'a 
idea;  but  arises,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  fi'oni  that  wliich 
forms  the  basis  of  this  Discourse.  While  the  merely  general  di- 
rection  of  each  atom — of  each  moon,  planet,  star,  or  cluster — 
would,  on  my  hypothesis,  be,  of  couree,  absolutely  rectilinear, 
while  the  general  path  of  all  bodies  would  be  a  right  line  leading 
to  the  centre  of  all;  it  is  clear,  nevertheless,  that  this  general 
rectilinearity  would  be  compounded  of  what,  with  scarcely  any 
exaggeration,  we  may  term  an  infinity  of  particular  curves — an 
infinity  of  local  deviations  from  rectilinearity — the  result  of  con- 
tinuous differences  of  relative  position  among  the  multitudinous 
masses,  as  each  proceeded  on  its  own  proper  journey  to  the  End. 

I  quoted,  just  now,  from  Sir  John  llerschel,  the  following 
words,  used  in  reference  to  the  clusters : — "  On  one  hand,  without 
a  rotary  motion  and  a  centrifugal  force,  it  is  hardly  possible  not 
to  regard  them  as  in  a  state  of  progressive  collapsed  The  fact  is, 
that,  in  surveying  the  "nebulae"  with  a  telescope  of  high  power, 
we  shall  find  it  quite  impossible,  hjiving  once  conceived  this  idea 
of  "  collapse,"  not  to  gather,  at  all  points,  corroboration  of  the 
idea.  A  nucleus  is  always  apparent,  in  the  direction  of  which  the 
stars  seem  to  be  precipitating  themselves ;  nor  can  these  nuclei 
be  mistaken  for  merely  perspective  phsenomena :— the  clusters  are 
really  denser  near  the  centre — sparser  in  the  regions  more  remote 
from  it.  In  a  word,  we  see  every  thing  as  we  should  see  it  were 
a  collapse  taking  place ;  but,  in  general,  it  maj  be  said  of  these 
Clusters,  that  we  can  fairly  entertain,  while  looking  at  them,  the 
idea  of  orhitual  movement  about  a  centre,  only  by  admitting  the 
possible  existence,  in  the  distant  domains  of  space,  of  dynamical 
laws  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

On  the  part  of  llerschel,  however,  there  is  evidently  a  reluc- 
tance  to  regard  the  nebulae  as  in  "a  state  of  progressi\e  collapse." 
But  if  facts — if  even  appearances  justify  the  supposition  of  their 
being  in  this  state,  why^  it  may  well  be  demanded,  is  he  disinchned 
to  admit  it  ?  Simply  on  account  of  a  prejudice ; — merely  because 
the  supposition  is  at  war  with  a  pre-conceived  and  utterly  baseless 
hotion — that  of  the  endlessness — that  of  the  eternal  stability  of 
the  Universe. 


If  tlie  propositions  of  ibis  Discourse  are  tenable,  tbe  "  state  of 
progressive  collapse"  is  precUehj  tbat  state  in  wbicb  alone  we  Are 
warranted  in  considering  All  Tbings ;  and,  witb  due  bumiiity,  let 
me  bere  confess  that,  for  my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  bow 
any  other  understanding  of  tbe  existing  condition  of  affiiirs,  could 
ever  bave  made  its  way  into  tbe  bumau  brain.  ''  Die  tendency 
to  collapse"  and  *Hbe  attraction  of  gravitation"  are  convertible 
pbrases.  In  using  eitber,  we  speak  of  tbe  reaction  of  tbe  First 
Act.  Never  was  necessity  less  obvious  tban  tbat  of  supposiug 
Matter  imbued  wiUi  an  ineradicable  quality  forming  part  of  its 
material  nature — a  quality,  or  instinct, /orever  inseparable  from  it, 
and  by  dint  of  wbicb  inalienable  principle  every  atom  is  perpettLally 
impelled  to  seek  its  fellow-atom.  Never  was  necessity  less  ob- 
vious tban  tbat  of  entertaining  tbis  unpbilosopbical  idea.  Going 
boldly  bebind  tbe  vulgar  tbougbt,  we  bave  to  conceive,  metapbysi- 
cally,  tbat  tbe  gravitating  principle  appertains  to  Matter  tempih 
rarily — only  while  diflfused— only  while  existing  as  Many  instead 
of  as  One — appertains  to  it  by  virtue  of  its  state  of  irradiation 
alone — ^appertains,  in  a  word,  altogether  to  its  coiuHtion,  and  not 
m  the  slightest  degree  to  itself.  In  this  view,  when  the  irradiation 
shall  have  returned  into  its  source — when  tbe  reaction  sball  bo 
completed — tbe  gravitating  principle  will  no  longer  exist.  And . 
in  fact,  astronomers,  without  at  any  time  reacbing  the  idea  bere 
suggested,  seem  to  bave  been  approximating  it,  in  the  assertion 
that  "  if  there  were  but  one  body  in  tbe  universe,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  bow  tbe  principle,  Gravity,  could  obtain  :" 
that  is  to  say,  from  a  consideration  of  Matter  as  they  find  it,  they 
reach  a  conclusion  at  wbicb  I  deductively  arriv.3,  Tbat  so  preg- 
nant a  suggestion  as  tbe  one  quoted  should  bave  been  permitted 
to  remain  so  long  unfruitful,  is,  nevertheless,  a  mystery  which  I 
fi>id  it  difficult  to  fathom. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  no  little  degree,  however,  our  propensity  for 
thf^  continuous — for  the  analogical — in  tbe  present  case  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  symmetrical — which  has  been  leading  us  astray. 
And,  in  fact,  tbe  sense  of  the  svm metrical  is  an  instinct  wbicb 
may  be  depended  upon  with  an  almost  blindfold  reliance.  It  is 
the  poetical  essence  of  the  Universe — of  (he  Universe  which,  in 
^be  supremeness  of  its  symmetry,  is  but  tbe  most  sublime  of 
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poeins.  Now  symmetry  and  consistency  are  convertible  terms  :— 
thus  Poetry  and  Truth  are  cue.  A  thing  is  consistent  in  the  ratio 
»f  its  truth — true  in  the  ratio  of  its  consistency.  A  perfect  coTh* 
sistency^  I  repeat,  can  be  nothing  but  an  absolute  truth.  We  may 
take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  Man  cannot  long  or  widely  err,  if 
be  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  poetical,  which  1  have  main- 
tained to  be  his  truthful,  in  being  his  symmetrical,  instinct.  He 
must  have  a  care,  however,  lest,  in  pursuing  too  heedlessly  the 
superficial  symmetry  of  forms  and  motions^  he  leave  out  of  sight 
the  really  essential  symmetry  of  the  principles  which  determine 
and  control  them. 

That  the  stellar  bodies  would  finally  be  merged  in  one — ^that, 
at  last,  all  would  be  drawn  into  the  substance  of  (me  stupendoui 
central  orb  already  existing — ^is  an  idea  which,  for  some  time  past, 
seems,  vaguely  and  indeterminately,  to  have  held  possession  of 
the  fancy  of  mankind.  It  is  an  idea,  in  fact,  which  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  excessively  obvious.  It  springs,  instantly,  from  a  su- 
perficial observation  of  the  cyclic  and  seemingly  gyrating  or  vorli- 
cial  movements  of  those  individual  portions  of  the  Universe  whicli 
come  most  immediately  and  most  closely  under  our  observation. 
There  is  not,  ])erhaps,  a  human  Ix'inir,  of  ordinary  education  and 
of  average  reflective  capacity,  to  whom,  at  some  period,  the  fancy 
in  question  has  not  occurred,  as,  if  sj)ontaneously,  or  intuitively, 
and  wearing  all  the  character  of  a  very  profound  and  very  original 
conception.  ITiis  conception,  however,  so  commonly  entertained, 
has  never,  within  my  knowled;^e,  arisen  out  of  any  al>stract  con- 
siderations, l^eing,  on  the  contrary,  always  suggested,  as  I  say, 
by  the  vorticial  movements  about  centres,  a  reason  for  it,  also, — 
a  cause  for  the  ingathering  of  all  the  orbs  into  one,  imagined  t6 
be  already  exist ing^  was  naturally  sought  in  the  same  direction— 
among  these  cyclic  movements  tliemselves. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  on  announcement  of  the  gradual  and 
pBrfectly  regular  decrease  observed  in  the  orbit  of  Eccke's  comet^ 
at  everv  successive  revolution  about  our  Sun,  astronomers  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  cause  in  question  w  m 
tbund — that  a  principle  was  discovered  sufficient  to  account,  phy* 
sically,  for  that  final,  ur.iversal  aijorlomeration  which,  I  repeat,  th« 
analogical,  symmetrical,  or  iK>etical  instinct  of  man  had  pre-d<» 
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terniined  to  undorstaud  as  <^on)et1iing  more  than  a  simple  ]ij|K^ 
thesis. 

This  cause — ihi?  sufficiont  reason  for  the  final  inoratlKM-inij — wm 
declared  to  exist  in  an  exceeiliuirlv  rare  but  still  material  medium 
jiervading  space ;  which  medium,  by  retardini^,  in  some  degree, 
Uie  progress  of  the  comet,  perpetually  weakened  its  tangential 
foio);  thus  giving  a  predominance  to  the  centripetal ;  which,  of 
course,  drew  the  comtit  nearer  and  nearer  at  each  revohition,  and 
would  eventually  precipitate  it  upon  the  Sun. 

All  thih  was  strictly  logical — admitting  the  medium  or  eth**r ; 
hut  this  ether  was  assumed,  most  illomcallv,  on  the  arround  that 
no  Oliver  mode  than  the  one  spoken  of  couhl  l>e  discovered,  of  ac- 
count in<?  for  the  observed  decreiise  in  the  orbit  of  the  comet : — as 
if  from  the  fact  that  we  could  discover  no  other  mode  of  account- 
ing for  it,  it  followed,  in  any  respect,  that  no  other  mode  of  ao- 
countinjr  for  it  existed.  It  is  clear  that  innumerable  causes  nnorht 
operate,  in  combination,  to  diminish  the  orbit,  without  even  a 
possibility  of  our  ever  becoming  acquainted  with  one  of  them. 
In  the  meantime,  it  has  never  been  fairly  shown,  peril aps,  why 
the  retardation  occasioned  by  the  skirts  of  the  Sun's  atmospliere, 
through  which  the  comet  passes  at  [)erihelion,  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  phaenomenon.  That  Encke's  comet  will  be  absorb- 
ed into  the  Sun,  is  probable ;  that  all  the  comets  of  the  system 
will  be  aKsorbed,  is  more  than  merely  possible ;  but,  in  such  case, 
the  principle  of  absorption  must  be  referred  to  eccentricity  of  or- 
bit— to  the  close  approximation  to  the  Sun,  of  the  comets  at  their 
perihelia ;  and  is  a  i)rinciple  not  affecting,  in  any  degree,  the  pon- 
derous spheres^  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  material  con- 
stituents of  the  Universe.  Touching  comets  in  general,  let  me  here 
smuggest,  in  passing,  that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  looking  upoo 
them  as  the  Ughtninp-Jlashes  of  the  cosmical  Heaven. 

The  idea  of  a  retarding  ether,  and,  through  it,  of  a  final  agglo- 
meration of  all  things,  seemed  at  one  time,  however,  to  l>e  confirm- 
ed by  the  observation  of  a  positive  decrease  in  the  orbit  of  the  S(4id 
moon.  By  reference  to  eclipses  recorded  2500  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  the  velocity  of  the  satellite's  revolution  then  was  iton- 
siderably  less  than  it  is  now  ;  that  on  the  hypothesis  that  its  mo« 
tions  in  its  orbit  is  uniformly  in  accordance  with  Kepler's  law,  anJ 
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f7as  accurately  determined  then — 2500  years  ago — it  is  now  in 
•Sidvance  of  the  position  it  should  occujiy,  by  nearly  9000  miles. 
The  increase  of  velocity  proved,  of  course,  a  diminution  of  orbit; 
and  astronomers  were  fast  yielding  to  a  belief  in  an  ether,  a^  the 
Bole  mo<le  of  accounting  tor  the  phaenomenon,  when  Lagrange 
oame  to  the  rescue.  He  showed  that,  owing  to  the  configuratioiifc 
of  the  spheroids,  the  shorter  axes  of  their  ellipses  are  subject  to 
variation  in  length  ;  the  longer  axes  being  permanent ;  and  that 
this  variation  is  continuous  and  vibratory — so  that  every  orbit  is 
in  a  stiite  of  transition,  either  from  circle  to  ellipse,  or  from  ellipse 
to  circle.  In  the  case  of  the  moon,  where  the  shorter  axis  is  de- 
creasing,  the  orbit  is  passing  from  circle  to  ellipse,  and,  consequent- 
ly, is  (/^creasing  too ;  but,  after  a  long  series  of  ages,  the  ultimate 
eccentricity  will  be  attained ;  then  the  shorter  axis  will  proceed 
to  ?«crease,  until  the  orbit  becomes  a  circle ;  when  the  process  of 
shortening  will  again  take  place ;— and  so  on  forever.  In  the  case 
of  the  Earth,  the  orbit  is  passing  from  ellipse  to  circle.  Tlie  facts 
thus  demonstrated  do  away,  of  course,  with  all  necessity  for  sup 
posing  an  ether,  and  with  all  apprehension  of  the  system's  insta 
bilitv — on  the  ether's  account. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  have  mvself  assumed  what  we 
may  term  an  ether.  I  have  spoken  of  a  subtle  influence  which 
we  know  to  be  ever  in  attendance  upon  matter,  although  becoming 
maTiifost  only  through  matter's  heterogeneity.  To  this  influence 
— without  daring  to  touch  it  at  all  in  any  effort  at  explaining  its 
awful  nature — I  have  referred  the  various  phienomena  of  electri- 
city, heat,  light,  magnetism ;  and  more — of  vitality,  consciousness, 
and  thought — in  a  word,  of  spirituality.  It  will  be  seen,  at  onco, 
then,  that  the  ether  thus  conceived  is  radic>allv  distinct  from  the 
ether  of  the  astronomers ;  inasmuch  as  theira  is  matter  and  mine 
not. 

With  the  idea  of  material  ether,  seems,  thus,  to  have  departed 
altogether  the  thought  of  that  universal  agglomeration  so  long 
predetermined  by  the  poetical  fancy  of  mankind  : — an  agglomera- 
tion in  which  a  sound  Philoso]»hj  might  have  been  warranted  in 
putting  faith,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  by  this  poetical  fancy  it  had  been  so  predetermined. 
But  so  far  as  Astronomy — so  far  as  mere  Physics  have  yet  spoken, 
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(le  cvcles  of  the  Universe  has  no  conceivable  end.  Had  ad  cad 
been  demonstrated,  however,  from  so  purely  collateral  a  cause  aa 
an  ether,  Man's  instinct  of  the  Divine  capacity  to  adapts  would 
have  rebelled  against  the  demonstration.  We  should  have  beea 
forced  to  r(^ard  the  Universe  with  some  such  sense  of  disi^atisfao- 
tion  as  we  experience  in  contemplating  an  unnecessarily  complex 
work  of  human  art  Creation  would  have  affected  us  as  an  impei^ 
feet  plot  in  a  romance,  where  the  denoument  is  awkwardly  brought 
about  by  interposed  incidents  external  and  foreign  to  the  main 
subject ;  instead  of  springing  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  thesis- 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  ruling  idea — instead  of  arising  as  a  result 
of  the  primary  proposition — as  inseparable  and  inevitable  part 
and  parcel  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  the  book. 

What  I  mean  by  the  symmetry  of  mere  surface  will  now  be 
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more  clearly  understood.  It  is  simi)ly  by  the  blandishment  of 
this  symmetery  that  we  have  been  beguiled  into  the  general  idea 
of  which  Madler's  hypothesis  is  but  a  part — the  idea  of  the  vor- 
ticial  indrawing  of  the  orbs.  Dismissing  this  nakedly  ])}iysica] 
conception,  the  symmetry  of  principle  sees  the  end  of  all  things 
metaphysical ly  involved  in  the  thought  of  a  beginning ;  seeks  and 
tinds  in  this  origin  of  all  things  the  rtidiment  of  this  end ;  and 
perceives  the  impiety  of  supposing  this  end  likely  to  bo  brought 
about  less  simply — less  directly — less  obviously — less  aitistically 
— than  through  the  reaction  of  Uie  originating  Act, 

Recurring,  then,  to  a  previous  suggestion,  let  us  undei'stand  the 
systems — let  us  understand  each  star,  with  its  attendant  planets — 
as  but  a  Titanic  atom  existing  in  space  with  precisely  the  same  in- 
clination for  Unity  which  characterized,  in  the  beginning,  the  actual 
atoms  after  their  irradiation  throughout  the  Universal  sphere.  As 
these  original  atoms  rushed  towards  each  other  in  generally  straight 
lines,  so  let  us  conceive  as  at  lejist  generally  rectilinear,  the  path? 
of  the  system-atoms  towards  their  respective  centres  of  aggrega- 
tion : — and  in  this  direct  drawinij  toijother  of  the  systems  into 
clusters,  with  a  similar  and  simultaneous  drawing  together  of  the 
clusters  tliemsolves  while  imdergoing  consolidation,  we  have  at 
length  attained  the  great  Now — the  awful  Present — the  Existing 
Condition  of  the  Universe. 

Of  the  still  more  awful  Future  a  not  irrational  analogy  may 
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flfoide  as  in  framing  an  hypothesis.  The  equilibrium  bttween  the 
centrip^tiil  and  centrifugal  forces  of  each  system,  being  necessarily 
destroyed  upon  attainment  of  a  certain  proximit}  to  the  nucleus 
of  the  cluster  to  which  it  belongs,  there  must  occur,  at  onc«,  a 
chaotic  or  seemingly  chaotic  precipitation,  of  the  moons  upon  the 
planets,  of  the  planets  upon  the  suns,  and  of  the  suns  lipon  the 
nuclei:  and  the  general  result  of  this  precipitation  must  be  tbd 
gathering  of  the  myriad  now-existing  stars  of  the  firmament  into 
an  almost  infinitely  less  number  of  almost  infinitely  superior 
spheres.  In  being  immeasurably  fewer,  the  worlds  of  that  day 
will  be  immeasurably  greater  than  our  own.  Then,  indetjd, 
amid  unfathomable  abysses,  will  be  glaring  unimaginable  suns. 
But  all  this  will  be  merely  a  climaeic  luagnificence  forebo- 
diirg  the  great  End.  Of  this  End  the  new  genesis  de^^cribed, 
can  be  but  a  very  partial  postponement.  While  undergoing  con- 
solidation, the  clusters  thcmselvas,  with  a  speed  prodigiously  accu- 
mulative, have  been  rushing  towards  their  own  general  centre — 
and  now,  with  a  thousand-fold  electric  velocity,  commensurate  only 
with  their  material  grandeur  and  with  the  spiritual  passion  of 
their  appetite  for  oneness,  the  majestic  remnants  of  the  tri))e  of 
Stars  flash,  at  length,  into  a  common  embrace.  The  inevitable 
catastrophe  is  at  hand. 

But  this  catastrophe — what  is  it  ?  We  have  seen  accomplished 
the  ingathering  of  the  orbs.  Henceforward,  are  we  not  to  under- 
stand one  material  globe  of  globes  as  constituting  and  comprehend- 
ing thd  Universe  ?  Such  a  fancy  would  be  altogether  at  war  with 
every  assumption  and  consideration  of  this  Discourse. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  that  absolute  reciprocity  of  adaptation 
which  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  divine  Art — stamping  it  divine. 
Up  to  this  point  of  our  reflections,  we  have  been  regarding  the  elcc 
trical  influence  as  a  something  by  dint  of  whose  repulsion  alone 
Matter  is  enabled  to  exist  in  that  state  of  diffusion  demanded  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  purposes  : — so  far,  in  a  word,  we  have  been 
considering  the  influence  in  question  as  ordained  for  Matter's  sake 
to  subserve  the  objects  of  matter.  With  a  perfectly  legitimate 
reciprocity,  we  are  now  permitted  to  look  at  Matter,  as  created 
aolely  for  the  mke  of  this  influence — solely  to  serve  the  objects  of 
this  spiritual  Ether.     Through  the  aid — by  the  means — through 
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the  agency  of  Matter,  and  by  dint  of  its  heterou^eneity-  is  titia 
Kther  manifested — is  Spirit  individualized.  It  is  merely  in  the 
develoj»raent  of  this  Ether,  tlirough  heterogeneity,  that  jjarticulur 
injis^es  of  Matter  l)ecome  animate — sensitive — and  in  the  ratio  of 
their  heterogeneity; — some  rejiching  a  degree  of  sensitivenesu 
nivolvnug  what  we  call  jTAom^A^,  and  thus  attaining  Conscious  In- 
telijcrence. 

In  this  \'iew,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  Matter  as  a  Means — 
not  as  an  End.  Iti  purposes  are  thus  seen  to  have  been  compre- 
hended ill  its  diffusion  ;  and  with  the  return  into  Unity  these 
purposes  cejise.  The  absolutely  consolidated  globe  of  globes  would 
K»  ohji'ctless : — therefore  not  for  a  moment  could  it  continue  to 
exist.  Matter,  created  fur  an  end,  would  unquestionably,  on  ful- 
61ment  of  that  end,  bo  Matter  no  longer.  Let  us  endeavor  U) 
undfM-stand  that  it  would  disappear,  and  that  God  would  remain 
all  in  nil. 

That  every  work  of  Di^nne  conception  must  coexist  and  eoex- 
pire  with  its  pnrticular  design,  seems  to  me  espi.»cially  obvious ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt  that,  on  percci\nng  the  final  globe  of  globes 
to  be  objectless,  the  majority  of  my  readers  will  be  satisfied  with 
my  "  therefore  it  cannot  continue  to  exist."  Nevertheless,  as  the 
startling  thought  of  its  instantaneous  disappearance  is  one  which 
the  m:)st  powerful  intellect  cannot  be  expected  readily  to  entertain 
on  grounds  so  decidedly  abstract,  let  us  endeavor  to  look  jit  the 
id«'a  from  some  other  and  more  ordinary  point  of  view  : — let  U8 
Boe  how  thoroughly  and  beautifully  it  is  corroborated  in  an  a/».*te- 
riori  consideration  of  Matter  as  we  actually  find  it. 

I  have  before  said  that  "Attraction  and  Repulsion  being  unde- 
niably the  sole  properties  by  which  Matter  is  manifested  to  Mind, 
we  are  justified  in  a^^suming  that  Mattor  exists  only  as  Attraction 
and  Repulsion — in  other  words  that  Attraction  and  Repulsion  arc 
Matter;  there  being  no  conceivable  case  in  wliich  we  may  not 
employ  the  term  Matter  and  the  terms  'Attraction'  and  '  Kepul- 
Bion'  tjiken  tog<»ther,  as  equivalent,  and  therefore  convertible, 
expressions  of  Logic."* 

Now  the  very  definition  of  Attraction  implies  particularity — 

♦  Page  188. 
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the  existence  of  parts,  particles,  or  atoms ,  f»>r  we  define  it  as  the 
tendency  of  "  each  atom  <fec.  to  every  othi^r  atom,"  &c.  according^ 
to  a  certain  law.  Of  course  where  there  are  no  parts — ^wliere 
there  is  absolute  Unity — where  the  tendency  to  oneness  is  satis- 
fied— there  can  be  no  Attraction  : — this  has  be<'n  fully  shown,  and 
all  Philosophy  admits  it.  When,  on  fulfilment  of  its  pur|)Osi>s, 
then.  Matter  shall  have  returned  into  its  orimnal  condition  of  One 
— a  condition  which  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  the  separative 
ether,  whose  province  and  who««c  capacity  arc  limited  to  keepint^ 
the  atoms  apart  until  that  great  day  when,  this  ether  beiiii^  no 
Ioniser  needed,  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  the  finally  coilfctive 
Attraction  shall  at  length  just  sufficiently  predominate*  and  ex- 
]>el  it: — when,  I  say,  Matter,  finally,  expelling  the  Eth«  r,  shall 
!mve  returned  into  absolute  Unity, — it  will  then  (to  speak  para- 
doxically for  the  moment)  be  Matter  without  Attraction  and  with- 
out l{ej)ulsion — in  other  words,  Matter  witliout  Mjjlter — in  other 
words,  airain,  ^fatfpr  no  more.  In  sinkiiiir  into  Unity,  it  will  sink 
at  once  into  tliat  Nothingiu'ss  which,  to  all  Finite  Perception,  Unity 
must  be — into  that  Material  Nihility  from  which  alone  we  can  con* 
C(*ive  it  to  have  been  evoked — to  ha\e  been  created  by  the  Volition 
of  God. 

I  repeat,  then — Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  that  the  final 
globe  of  globes  will  instantaneously  disappear,  and  that  God  will 
remain  all  in  all. 

But  are  we  here  to  pause  ?  Not  so.  On  tlie  Universal  agglo- 
meration and  dissolution,  we  can  readily  conceive  that  a  new  ani 
perhaps  totally  different  series  of  conditions  may  ensue — another 
creation  and  irradiation,  returning  into  itself — another  action  and 
reaction  of  the  Divine  Will.  Guidinn:  our  imairinations  by  that 
omniprevalent  law  of  laws,  the  law  of  periodicity,  are  we  not,  in- 
deed, more  than  justified  in  entertaining  a  beli(?f — let  us  say,  rather, 
hi  indulging  a  hope — that  the  processes  we  have  here  ventured  to 
contemplate  will  be  renewed  forever,  and  forever,  and  forever;  a 
novel  Universe  swelling  into  existence,  and  then  subsiding  into 
nothinirness,  at  every  throb  of  the  Heart  Divine  ? 

And  LOW — ^this  Ileart  Divine — what  is  it?     It  is  our  own. 
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Gravily,  therefore,  must  be  the  strongest  of  forces." — See  page  14C 
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Let  not  the  merely  seeming  irreverence  of  tliis  idea  fi'igbten  oui 
Bouls  from  that  cool  exercise  of  consciousness — from  that  deep 
tranquillity  of  self-inspection — through  which  alone  we  can  hope 
to  attain  the  presence  of  this,  the  most  sublime  of  truths,  and  look 
it  leisurely  in  the  face. 

The  phctnomena  on  which  our  conclusions  must  at  this  point 
depend,  are  merely  spiritual  shadows,  but  not  the  less  thoioughly 
substantial. 

We  walk  about,  amid  the  destinies  of  our  world-existence,  en- 
compassed by  dim  but  ever  present  Meviories  of  a  Destiny  more 
vast — very  distant  in  the  by -gone  time,  and  infinitely  awful. 

We  live  out  a  Youth  peculiarly  haunted  by  such  dreams;  yet 
aever  mistaking  them  for  dreams.  As  Memories  we  know  thtun. 
During  our  Youth  the  distinction  is  too  clear  to  deceive  us  even 
for  a  moment. 

So  long  as  this  Youth  endures,  the  feehng  that  we  exist^  is  the 
most  natural  of  all  feelings.  We  understand  it  thoroughly,  lliat 
there  was  a  period  at  which  we  did  not  exist— or,  that  it  might  so 
have  happened  that  we  never  had  existed  at  call — arc  the  conside- 
rations, indeed,  which  during  this  youth^  we  find  difiiculty  in  un- 
derstanding. Why  we  should  not  exist,  is,  up  to  the  epoch  of  out 
Manhood,  of  all  queries  the  most  unanswerable.  Existence — self 
existence — existence  from  all  Time  and  to  all  Eternity — seems,  up 
to  the  epoch  of  Manhood,  a  normal  and  unquestionable  condition. 
— seems,  because  it  is. 

But  now  comes  the  period  at  which  a  conventional  World- 
Reason  awakens  us  from  the  truth  of  our  dream.  Doubt,  Sur- 
prise and  Incomprehensibility  arrive  at  the  same  moment-  They 
say: — "You  live,  and  the  time  was  when  you  lived  not  You 
have  been  created.  An  Intelligence  exists  greater  than  your  own ; 
and  it  is  only  through  this  Intelligence  you  live  at  all."  These 
things  we  strugii'le  to  comprehend  and  cannot: — rcrnjio^,  because 
thos<*  things,  being  untrue,  are  thus,  of  necessity,  incomprehen- 
sible. 

No  thinking  beino^  lives  who,  at  some  luminous  point  of  his  life 
of  tliought,  has  not  ft'lt  himself  lost  amid  the  surges  of  futile  efforta 
at  understanding  or  believing,  that  anything  exists  greater  than 
his  own  soul.    The  uttc   impossibility  of  any  one's  soul  feeling 
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itself  inforior  to  another;  the  intense,  overwhelming  dissatisfaction 
and  rebellion  at  the  thought; — these,  with  the  onini prevalent  aspi- 
rations at  perfection,  are  but  the  spiritual,  coincident  with  the 
materia',  struggles  towards  the  original  Unity — are,  to  my  mind 
at  least,  a  species  of  proof  far  surpassing  what  Man  terms  demdn^ 
itration,  that  no  one  soul  is  inferior  to  another — that  nothiiig  is, 
or  can  l)e,  superior  to  any  one  soul — that  eacli  soul  is,  in  part,  its 
own  God — its  own  Creator: — in  a  word,  that  God — the  material 
and  spiritual  (irod — noiv  exists  solely  in  the  diffused  Matter  and 
Spirit  of  the  Universe;  and  that  the  regathering  of  this  diffused 
Matter  and  Sjurit  will  be  but  the  re-constitution  of  the  purely 
Spiritual  and  Individual  God. 

In  this  view,  and  in  this  view  alone,  we  comprehend  the  riddles 
of  Divine  Injustice — of  Inexorable  P'ate.  In  this  view  alone  the 
existence  of  Evil  becomes  intelligible;  but  in  this  view  it  becomes 
more — it  becomes  endurable.  Our  souls  no  longer  rebel  at  a  Sor- 
row which  we  ourselves  have  imposed  upon  ourselves,  in  further- 
ance of  our  own  purposes — with  a  view — if  even  with  a  futile 
view — to  the  extension  of  our  own  Joy. 

I  have  spoken  of  Memories  that  haunt  us  during  our  youth. 
They  sometimes  pureue  us  even  in  our  Manhood: — assume  gra- 
dually less  and  less  indefinite  shapes: — now  and  then  speak  to  us 
with  low  voices,  saying: 

"There  was  an  ej^och  in  the  Night  of  Time,,  when  a  still-exist- 
ent Beinor  existed — one  of  an  absoluteiv  infinite  number  of  similar 
Beings  that  j)eo}fle  the  absolutely  infinite  domains  of  the  abso- 
lut(,*ly  infinite  space.*  It  was  not  and  is  not  in  the  power  of  this 
Being — any  more  than  it  is  in  your  own — to  extend,  by  actual 
increase,  the  joy  of  his  p]xistence;  but  just  as  it  is  in  your  power 
to  expand  or  to  concentrate  your  pleasures  (the  absohite  amount 
of  happiness  remaining  always  the  same)  so  did  and  does  a  simi 
lar  capability  appertain  to  this  Divine  Being,  who  thus  passes  his 
Eternity  in  perpetual  variation  of  Concentratod  S(»lf  and  almost 
Infinite  Self- Diffusion.  What  you  call  The  Universe  is  but  hia 
present  expansive  existence.     lie  now  feels  his  Hfe  through  an  in- 

*  See  pages  185-186-Paragraph  commencing  "I  renly  that  the  right,* 
and  ending  '*  proper  and  particular  God." 
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finity  of  imperfect  pleasures — the  partial  and  pain-intertangled 
pleasures  of  those  inconceivably  numerous  things  which  you  desig- 
nate as  his  creatures,  but  which  are  reallv  but  infinite  individuali- 
zations  of  Himself.  All  these  creatures — all — those  which  you  term 
animate,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  you  deny  life  for  no  better  rear 
Bon  than  that  you  do  not  behold  it  in  operation — all  these  crea- 
tures have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  capacity  for  pleasure  and 
for  pain: — bnt  the  general  stim  of  ih-eir  sensations  is  precisely 
that  amount  of  Happiness  which  appertains  by  right  to  the  Divine 
Being  when  concentrated  within  Himself  These  creatures  are  all 
too,  more  or  less  conscious  Intelligences;  conscious,  first,  of  a  pro- 
per identity;  conscious,  secondly,  and  by  fiiint  indeterminate 
glimpses,  of  an  identity  with  the  Divine  Being  of  whom  we  spe^k 
— of  an  identity  with  God.  Of  the  two  classes  of  consciousness, 
fancy  that  the  former  will  grow  weaker,  the  latter  stronger,  during 
tho  long  succession  of  ages  which  must  elapse  l)efore  these  myriads 
of  individual  Intelligences  become  blended — when  the  bright  stars 
bt'come  blended — ^into  One.  Think  that  the  sense  of  individual 
i^l'^ntity  will  be  gradually  merged  in  the  general  consciousness — 
lliat  Man,  for  example,  ceasing  im])erceptibly  to  feel  himself  Man, 
will  at  length  attain  that  awfully  triumphant  epoch  wlien  he  shall 
r^'coguise  his  existence  as  that  of  Jehovah.  In  the  meantime  bear 
in  mind  that  all  is  Life — Life — Life  within  Life — ^the  less  i^idiin 
the  greater,  and  all  within  the  Spirit  Divine, 
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Thk  word  "  Verse"  is  here  used  not  in  its  strict  or  primitive 
sense,  but  as  the  term  most  convenient  for  expressing  generally 
and  without  pedantry  all  that  is  involved  in  the  consideration  of 
rhythm,  rhyme,  metre,  and  versification. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  topic  in  polite  literature  which  has  been 
more  pertinaciously  discussed,  and  there  is  certainly  not  one  about 
which  so  much  inaccuracy,  confusion,  misconception,  misrepresen* 
tatioD,  mystification,  and  downright  ignorance  on  all  sides,  can  be 
fairly  said  to  exist.  Were  the  topic  really  difficult,  or  did  it  lie, 
even,  in  the  cloud-land  of  metaphysics,  where  the  doubt-vapors 
may  be  made  to  assume  any  and  every  shape  at  the  will  or  at  the 
fancy  of  the  gazer,  we  should  have  less  reason  to  wonder  at  ail 
this  contradiction  and  perplexity;  but  in  fact  the  subject  is 
exceediiitrly  simple ;  one  tenth  of  it,  possibly,  may  be  called  ethical; 
nine  tenths,  however,  appertain  to  the  mathematics;  and  the 
whole  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  commonest  common 
sense.  * 

"  But,  if  this  is  the  case,  how,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  can  so  much 
'  misunderstanding  have  arisen  f  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  thousand 
profound  scholars,  investigating  so  very  simple  a  matter  for  centu> 
ries,  have  not  been  able  to  place  it  in  the  fullest  light,  at  least,  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  ?"  These  queries,  I  confess,  are  not  easily 
answered : — at  all  events,  a  satisfactory  reply  to  them  might  cost 
more  trouble  than  would,  if  properly  considered,  the  whole  vexata 
qucestio  to  which  they  have  reference.  Nevertheless,  there  is  little 
difficulty  or  danger  in  suggesting  that  the  "  thousand  profound 
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scholars**  mayh&ve  failed,  first,  because  they  were  scholars,  secondly, 
because  they  were  profound,  and  thirdly,  because  they  were  a  thou- 
sand— the  impotency  of  the  scholarship  and  profundity  ha\ing 
been  thus  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  I  am  serious  in  tliese  su<^- 
gestions ;  for,  first  again,  there  is  something  in  "scholarship" 
which  seduces  us  into  blind  worship  of  Bacon's  Idol  of  the  Thea- 
tre— into  irrational  deference  to  antiquity ;  secondly,  the  propet 
**  profundity"  is  rarely  profound — it  is  the  nature  of  Truth  in 
general,  as  of  some  ores  in  particular,  to  be  richest  when  most 
superficial ;  thirdly,  the  clearest  subject  may  be  overclouded  by 
mere  superabundance  of  talk.  In  chemistry,  the  best  way  of 
separating  two  bodies  is  to  add  a  third ;  in  speculation,  fact  often 
agrees  with  fact  and  argument  with  argument,  until  an  additional 
well-meaning  fact  or  argument  sets  every  thing  by  the  ears.  In 
one  case  out  of  a  hundred  a  point  is  exc«.'ssively  discussed  because 
it  is  obscure ;  in  the  ninety-nine  remaining  it  is  obscure  because 
excessively  discussed.  When  a  toj>ic  is  thus  circumstanced,  the 
readiest  mode  of  investigating  it  is  to  forget  that  any  previous 
investigation  has  been  attempted. 

But,  in  fact,  while  much  has  been  written  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  rhythms,  and  even  on  the  Hebrew,  little  effort  has  been 
made  at  examining  that  of  any  of  the  modern  tongues.  As 
regards  the  English,  comparatively  nothing  has  been  done.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  we  are  without  a  treatise  on  our  own 
verse.  In  our  ordinary  grammars  and  in  our  works  on  rhetoric 
or  prosody  in  general,  may  be  found  occasional  chapters,  it  is 
true,  which  have  the  heading,  "  Versification,"  but  these  are,  in 
all  instances,  exceedingly  meagre.  They  pretend  to  no  analysis  • 
they  propose  nothing  like  system ;  they  make  no  attempt  at  even 
rule ;  every  thing  depends  upon  "  authority."  They  are  con- 
fined, in  fact,  to  mere  exemplification  of  the  supposed  varieties  of 
English  feet  and  English  lines ; — although  in  no  work  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  are  these  feet  correctly  given  or  these  line? 
detailed  in  anything  like  their  full  extent.  Yet  w?  at  has  been 
mentioned  is  all — if  we  except  the  occasional  introduction  of  some 
pedagogue-ism,  such  as  this,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Prosodies : 
"  When  a  syllable  is  wanting,  the  verse  is  said  to  be  catalectic ;  when 
the  measure  is  exact,  the  hne  is  acatalectic;  when  there  isi  i» 
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r<M3undant  syllable  it  forms  hypermeter."  Now  whether  a  lint>  bj 
tcriiu'd  catiiloctic  or  aciitalectic  is,  pcrha[)s,  a  point  of  no  vital 
iniportiinoe ; — it  is  even  possible  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
decide,  promptly,  when  the  a  should  be  employed  and  when 
omitted,  yet  be  incognizant,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  that  is  worth 
kjjowing  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  verse. 

A  leading  defect  in  each  of  our  treatises,  (if  treatises  they  can 
be  called,)  is  the  confining  the  subj(?ct  to  mere  Versification^  while 
Verse  in  general,  with  the  understiinding  given  to  the  term  in  the 
heading  of  this  paper,  is  the  real  question  at  issue.  Nor  am  I 
aware  of  even  one  of  our.  (Iraramars  which  so  much  as  properly 
defines  the  word  versification  itself.  "  Versification,"  says  a  work 
now  before  me,  of  which  the  accuracy  is  far  more  than  usual — the 
"Euiclish  Grammar"  of  (ioold  Brown — "  Versification  is  the  art 
of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  corresj)ondent  length,  so  as  to 
produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation  of  syllables  diflfering 
in  quantity."  The  commencement  of  this  definition  might  apply, 
indeed,  to  the  art  of  versification,  but  not  vei-sifioation  itself.  Ver- 
sification is  not  the  art  of  arranging,  <fec.,  but  the  actual  arranging 
— a  distinction  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  The  error  here  is 
identical  with  one  which  has  been  too  long  permitted  to  dis/»Tace 
the  initial  piige  of  every  one  of  our  school  grammars.  I  allude  to 
the  definitions  of  Euirlish  Grammar  itself.  "Eii<;lish  Grammar," 
it  is  said,  "  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly."  This  phraseology,  or  something  essentially  similar,  is 
employed,  I  beheve,  by  Bacon,  Miller,  Fisk,  Greenleaf,  Ingersoll, 
Kirkland,  Cooper,  FHnt,  Pue,  Comly  and  many  others.  These 
gentlemen,  it  is  presumed,  sidopted  it  without  examination  from 
Murray,  who  derived  it  from  Lily,  (whose  work  was  "  qtiam  solam 
Refjia  Jfajestas  in  omnibus  scholis  docendam  prcccipit,''^)  and  who 
appropriated  it  witliout  acknowledgment,  but  with  some  unimpor- 
tant modification,  from  the  I^tin  Grammar  of  Leonicenus.  It 
may  be  shown,  however,  that  this  definition,  so  complacently 
received,  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  proper  definition  of  English 
Grammar.  A  definition  is  that  which  so  describes  its  object  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  others : — it  is  no  definition  of  any  one 
thinjy  if  its  terms  are  applicable  to  any  one  other.  But  if  it  be 
asked — -**  Wliat  i*  the  design — the    end — the   aJm    of  Englisb 
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Grammar?'*  our  ob\ioiis  answer  is,  "The  art  of  speaking  ano 
writing  the  English  lajiguaj^e  correctly :" — that  is  to  shv,  wo  must 
u.<Q  llii»  j»r«ciso  words  employ  id  as  the  definition  of  English  Graiw- 
nnu-  it.svlf.  *  But  the  obj<'ct  to  be  obtained  by  any  moans  is,  assu 
r^dly,  not  the  moans.  Englihh  Grammar  and  the  end  contemi)lateil 
by  English  Grammar,  are  two  mattt^rs  sufficiently  distinct;  nor 
Cixn  the  one  be  more  rcjisonably  regarded  as  the  other  tlian  a  tish- 
ing-hook  as  a  fish.  The  dotinition,  therefore,  which  »  appli«ible 
in  the  latter  instance,  cannot^  in  the  former,  be  true.  Grammar 
in  general  is  the  analysis  of  language ;  English  Grammar  of  the 
Entrlish. 

But  to  return  to  Versification  as  defined  in  our  extract  above, 
"  It  is  the  art,"  says  the  extract,  *'  of  arranging  words  into  lines  q^ 
correspondent  lenyth.^^  Not  so : — a  coire«})ondonce  in  the  length  of 
lines  is  by  no  means  essential.  Pindaric  odes  are,  surely,  in- 
st'inces  of  versification,  yet  these  compositions  are  noted  for  extreme 
diversity  in  the  length  of  their  lines. 

The  arrangement  is  moreover  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing "  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation,"  <fec.  l^ut  harmony 
is  not  the  sole  aim — not  even  the  principal  one.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  verse,  rnelody  should  never  be  left  out  of  vier/  ;  yet  this  is 
a  point  which  all  our  Prosodies  have  most  unaccountably  forborne 
to  touch.  Rea*.oned  rules  on  this  topic  should  form  a  ]>ortiou  of 
all  systems  of  rhythm. 

"  So  as  to  produce  harmony,"  says  the  definition,  "  by  the  rega- 
lar  altemation,^^  &c.  A  regular  alternation,  as  described,  forms 
no  part  of  any  principle  of  versification.  The  arrangement  of 
spondees  and  dactyls,  for  example,  in  the  Greok  hexameter,  is  an 
arrangement  which  may  be  termed  at  random.  At  least  it  18 
arbitrary.  Without  interference  with  the  line  as  a  whole,  a  dactyl 
may  be  substituted  for  a  spondee,  or  the  convei-se,  at  any  point 
other  than  the  ultimate  and  penultimjite  feet,  of  which  the  former 
is  always  a  spondee,  the  latter  nearly  always  a  dactyl.  Ilere,  it 
is  clear,  we  have  no  "  regular  alternation  of  s v  Uables  diflfering  in 
quantity.** 

"  So  as  to  produce  harmony,"  proceeds  the  definition,  "  by  the 
regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in  quantity^^^ — in  other 
words  by  the   alternation  of  long  and   short  syllables ;    for  in 
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rhjthm  all  syllables  are  neoessarily  either  short  or  long.  But  not 
only  do  I  deny  the  necessity  of  any  regularity  in  the  6i  coession 
of  feet  and,  by  consequence,  of  syllables,  but  dispute  the  essen- 
tiality of  any  alternation^  regular  or  irregular,  of  syllables  long  and 
short.  Our  author,  observe,  is  now  engaged  in  a  definition  of  ver 
sification  in  general,  not  of  English  versification  in  particular.  But 
the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  abound  in  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic — 
the  former  consisting  of  two  long  syllables ;  the  latter  of  two 
short;  and  there  aie  innumerable  instances  of  the  immediate 
Buocession  of  many  spondees  and  many  pyrrhics. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Sihus  Italicus  : 

FalUs  te  menms  inter  quod  credis  inermem 
Tot  bellis  quiesita  viro,  tot  caedibus  armat 
MajeetHs  eternu  duccrn :  si  admoveris  ora 
Cannas  et  Trcbiura  ante  oculos  Trasymcnaque  busta, 
Et  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  umbram. 

Making  the  elisions  demanded  by  the  classic  Prosodies,  we 
should  scan  these  Hexameters  thus : 

F&lli^  I  td  mC^a — s^  IQ  I  ter  qQod  |  credis  in  |  drmem  | 
Tot  b^l — lis  quae  |  siti  vi  |  ro  tot — csBdibus  |  &rm&t  | 
Majtls  I  t3fj  <"'  I  ti^rnJ  du  j  cera  s'ftd  |  movcris  |  6ra  | 
CaniLlH  I  et  Tn'br  |  ant'ccu  |  I09  Tj-iIsj  |  inPiwtqrie  |  bQstA 
St  Pau  j  II  sta  I  rlngSn  |  tern  mi  |  mberis  |  Qmbram  | 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  lines,  we  have 
only  two  shnrt  syllaliles  in  thirteen,  with  an  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  no  lesR  than  nine  long  syllal>los.  But  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  all  this  with  a  definition  of  vei*sification  which  describes 
it  as  *'the  art  of  arranging  words  into  lines  of  correspondent 
lenf/th  BO  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation  of 
syllables  differing  in  quantity  /" 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  our  prosodist's  intention  was  to 
speak  of  the  English  metres  alone,  and  that,  by  omitting  all  men- 
tion of  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic,  he  has  virtually  avowed  their 
exclusion  from  our  rhythms.  A  grammarian  is  never  excusable 
on  the  groimd  of  good  intentions.  We  demand  from  him,  it 
from  any  one,  rigorous  precision  of  style.     But  grant  the  desigr 
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Let  as  admit  tliat  our  author,  following  the  example  of  all  authon 
on  English  Prosody,  has,  in  defining  versification  at  large,  intended 
a  definition  merely  of  the  English.  All  these  prosodists,  we  wiJi 
say,  reject  the  spondee  and  pyrrhic.  Still  all  admit  the  iambus, 
which  consists  of  a  short  syllable  followed  by  a  long ;  the  trochee^ 
which  is  the  converse  of  the  iambus  ;  the  dactyl,  formed  of  on<j 
long  syllable  followed  by  two  short ;  and  the  anapaest — two  short 
succeeded  by  a  long.  The  spondee  is  improperly  rejected,  as  I 
Bhall  presently  show.  The  pyrrhic  is  rightfully  dismissed.  Its 
existence  in  either  ancient  or  modern  rhythm  is  purely  chimeri 
cal,  and  the  insisting  on  so  perplexing  a  nonentity  as  a  foot  of 
two  short  syllables,  aftbrds,  perhaps,  the  best  evidence  of  thtj 
gross  irrationality  and  subservience  to  authority  which  charac- 
terize our  Prosody.  In  the  meantime  the  acknowledged  djictyl 
and  anapjest  are  enough  to  sustain  my  pro})osition  about  the 
"  alternation,"  &c.,  without  reference  to  feet  which  are  assumed 
to  exist  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  alone :  for  an  anapicst  and 
a  dactyl  may  meet  in  the  same  line ;  when  of  course  we  shall 
have  an  uninterrupt<^d  succession  of  four  short  syllables.  The 
meeting  of  these  two  feet,  to  be  sure,  is  an  accident  not  contem- 
|.lated  in  the  definition  now  discussed ;  for  this  definition,  in 
demanding  a  "regular  alternation  of  syllables  differing  in  quan- 
tity," insists  on  a  regular  succession  of  similar  feet.  But  here  is 
an  example : 

Sing  15  me   j  Isabelle. 

ITiis  is  the  opening  line  of  a  little  ballad  now  before  mo,  which 
proceeds  in  the  same  rhythm — a  i)eeiiliarly  beautiful  one.  More 
than  all  this  : — English  lines  are  often  well  composed,  entirely,  of  a 
regulai  succession  of  syllables  all  of  the  same  qnantily  : — the  firsi 
lines,  for  instance,  of  the  following  quatrain  by  Arthur  C,  Coxe  : 

March  I  march  I  march  1 

Making  sounds  as  they  tread. 
Ho !  ho  !  how  they  step, 

Gk)ing  doisTi  to  the  dead ! 

The  line  italicized  is  formed  of  three  .caesuras.  Tlie  caesura,  oi 
which  I  liave  muoh  t '.  say  hereafter,  is  '•ejected  by  the  English 
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Prosodies  and  grossly  misrepresented  in  the  classic.  It  is  a  per- 
fect foot — the  most  imjx)rtant  in  all  verse — and  consists  of  a  single 
lonff  syllable  ;  but  the  length  of  this  syllable  varies. 

It  has  thus  been  made  evident  that  there  is  not  one  point  of  the 
definition  in  question  which  does  not  mvolve  an  error.  And  for 
anything  more  satisfactory  or  more  intelligible  we  shall  look  in 
vain  to  any  published  treatise  on  the  topic. 

So  gen<!ral  and  so  total  a  failure  can  be  referred  only  to 
radical  misconception.  In  fact  the  English  Prosodists  have 
blindly  followed  the  pedanU.  These  latter,  like  les  nioutons  de 
Panurge,  have  been  occupied  in  incessant  tumbling  into  ditches, 
for  the  excellent  reason  that  their  leaders  have  so  tninbltHl  before. 
The  Iliad,  being  taken  as  a  starting  point,  wa^s  made  to  stand  in 
stead  of  Nature  and  common  sense.  Upon  this  poem,  in  place 
of  facts  and  deduction  from  fact,  or  from  natural  law,  were 
built  systems  of  feet,  metres,  rhythms,  rules, — rules  that  contra- 
dict each  other  every  five  minutes,  and  for  nearly  all  of  which 
there  may  be  found  twice  as  many  exceptions  as  examples.  If 
any  one  has  a  fancy  to  be  thoroughly  confound<'d — to  see  how  far 
the  infatuation  of  what  is  termed  *'  classical  scholarship"  can  lead 
a  book-worm  in  the  manufacture  of  darkness  out  of  sunsliiue,  let 
him  turn  over,  for  a  few  moments,  any  of  the  (merman  Greek  IVo- 
Bodies.  The  only  thing  clearly  made  out  in  them  is  a  very  mag- 
nificent conwrnpt  for  Liebnitz's  principle  of  "  a  sufficient  reason.'' 

To  divert  attention  from  the  real  matter  in  hand  by  any  further 
reference  to  these  works,  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  weak.  I 
cannot  call  to  mind,  at  this  moment,  one  essential  particular  of 
information  that  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them  ;  and  I  will  drop  them 
here  with  merely  this  one  observation  :  that,  employing  from 
among  the  numerous  "  ancienf^  feet  the  spondee,  the  trochee,  the 
iambus,  the  anapjest,  the  dactyl,  and  the  cresura  alone,  I  wil 
engage  to  scan  correctly  any  of  the  Horatian  rhythms,  or  any  true 
rhythm  that  human  ingenuity  can  conceive.  And  this  excess  of  chi- 
merical feet  is,  perhaps,  the  very  least  of  the  scholastic  supereroga 
tions.  Ex  uno  disce  omnia.  The  fact  is  that  Quantity  is  a  point  ic 
whose  investigation  the  lumber  of  mere  Iparning  may  be  dispensed 
with,  if  ever  in  any.  Its  aj>j)reriation  is  univer=ial.  It  appertains  to 
oo  region,  nor  raco,  nor  aei  i  in  especial.    To  mtlody  and  to  harmony 
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the  Greeks  hearkened  with  ears  precisely  similar  to  thos6  wbick 
we  employ  for  similar  purposes  at  present ;  aud  I  should  not  bo 
condom ned  for  lieresy  in  lisst^rting  that  a  pendulum  at  Athena 
would  have  vibrated  much  after  the  san^e  fasluon  as  does  a  pen- 
dulum in  the  city  of  Ponn. 

Verse  oriirinates  in  the  human  enjoyment  of  equality,  fitness. 
Tc  this  enjoy HK'nt,  also,  all  the  moods  of  verse — rhythm,  metre, 
sianza,  rhyme,  alliteration,  the  rifraiiiy  and  other  analogous  etfecta 
— are  to  Ik»  retorred.  As  there  are  some  readens  who  habitually 
Confound  rliythm  and  metre,  it  may  Ikj  as  well  here  to  say  that 
the  formtT  conctM-ns  the  character  of  feet  (that  is,  the  arrangements 
of  syllubies)  while  the  latter  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  these 
feet.  Thus  by  *^a  dactylic  rh/thm^^  we  express  a  sequence  of 
dactyls.  By  '*  a  dactylic  hexaww/er"  we  imply  a  hue  or  measure 
consistiniif  of  six  of  these  dactvls. 

To  return  to  equaUti/,  Its  idea  embraces  those  of  similarity, 
proportion,  identity,  repetition,  and  adaptation  or  fitness.  It 
mii^ht  not  be  yiiry  difficult  to  go  even  behind  the  idea  of  equality, 
and  tehow  both  how  aud  why  it  is  that  the  human  nature  takes 
pleasure  in  it,  but  such  an  investigation  would,  for  any  purpose 
now  in  view,  be  su}>ererogatory.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  fact  is 
undeniable — the  fact  that  man  derives  enjoyment  from  his  percep- 
tion of  equality.  Let  us  examine  a  crystal.  We  are  at  once 
interested  by  the  equality  between  the  sides  and  between  the 
angles  of  one  of  its  faces :  the  equality  of  the  sides  pleases  us ; 
that  of  the  angles  doubles  the  pleasure.  On  bringing  to  view  a 
second  face  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  first,  this  pleasure  seems 
to  be  squared ;  on  bringing  to  vi(iw  a  third  it  apj>ears  to  be  cubed, 
and  so  on.  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the  delight  experienced, 
if  mea^iurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact  matliematical  rel* 
lions  such  as  I  suggest ;  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point, 
b?yond  which  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  similar  relations. 

The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of  soundft  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  Muaic,  Unpractised  ears  can  appreciate  only  simple 
equalities,  such  as  are  found  in  ballad  aire.  While  comparing  one 
Biin])le  sound  with  another  they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be 
Ciipablo  of  compMring  the  equality  subsisting  between  these  two 
siniplt'  sounds,  taken  conjointly,  and  two   other  similar   simple 
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sounds  taken  conjointly.  Practised  ears,  on  the  otliei  hancl« 
appreciate  both  equalities  at  the  same  instant — although  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  tha^.  both  are  heard  at  the  »ame  instant.  One 
is  heard  and  appreciated  from  itself:  the  other  is  heard  by  the 
memory ;  and  the  insUmt  glides  into  and  is  confounded  with  tlio 
B<condary,  appreciation.  Highly  cultivated  musical  taste  in  this 
manner  enjoys  not  only  these  double  equalities,  all  appreciated  at 
once,  but  takes  pleasurable  cognizance,  through  memory,  of  equali- 
ties the  members  of  which  occur  at  intervals  so  great  that  the 
uncultivated  taste  lo^^es  them  altogether.  That  this  latter  ciiu 
j>ropcrly  estimate  or  decide  on  the  merits  of  what  is  called  scien- 
tific music,  is  of  course  impossible.  But  scientific  music  has  no 
claim  to  intrinsic  excellence — ^it  is  fit  for  scientific  ears  alone.  In 
its  excess  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  physique  over  the  morale  of 
music  The  sentiment  is  overwhelmed  by  the  sense.  On  the 
whole,  the  advocates  of  the  simpler  melody  and  harmony  have 
infinitely  the  best  of  the  argument ; — although  there  has  been 
very  !!ttle  of  real  argument  on  the  subject. 

In  versBy  which  cannot  be  better  designated  than  as  an  inferior 
or  less  capable  Music,  there  is,  happily,  little  chance  for  complexity. 
Its  rigidly  simple  character  not  even  Science — not  even  Pedantry 
can  greatly  pervert. 

The  rudiment  of  verse  may,  possibly,  be  found  in  the  spondee. 
The  very  germ  of  a  thought  seeking  satisfaction  in  equality  of 
sound,  would  result  in  the  construction  of  words  of  two  syllables, 
equally  accented.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea  we  find  tha( 
spondees  most  abound  in  the  most  ancient  tongues.  The  second 
step  we  can  easily  suppose  to  be  the  comparison,  that  is  to  say. 
the  collocation,  of  two  spondees— of  two  words  composed  each 
of  a  spondee.  The  third  step  would  be  the  juxta-position  of 
three  of  these  words.  By  this  time  the  perception  of  mono- 
tone would  induce  farther  consideration  :  and  thus  arises  what 
Leigh  Hunt  so  flounders  in  discussing  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principle  of  Variety  in  Uniformity."  Of  course  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  ca\e — nor  in  maintaining  it.  The  "Uniformity"  is 
the  principle  : — the  "  Variety  "  is  but  the  principle's  natural  Biii»< 
gaiird  from   self-destruction  by  cicees  of  8el£     *' Unifonriity,** 
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besides,  is  the  very  worst  word  that  could  have  been  chosen  fin 
the  expression  of  the  general  idt^a  at  which  it  aims. 

The  perception  of  monotone  having  given  rise  to  an  attempt  at 
•t»  reliof,  the  tirst  thought  in  this  new  direction  woukl  be  that  of 
collating  two  or  more  words  formed  each  of  two  syllables  ditfer- 
ently  accented  (that  is  to  say,  short  and  long)  but  having  th« 
same  order  in  each  word : — in  other  terms,  of  collating  two  or 
more  iambuses,  or  two  or  more  trochees.  And  here  let  me  pause 
to  assert  that  more  pitiable  nonsense  ha^s  been  written  ou  the  topic 
of  long  and  short  syllables  than  on  any  other  subject  under  the 
Bun.  In  general,  a  syllable  is  long  or  short,  just  as  it  is  dii^cult 
or  easy  of  enunciation.  The  natural  long  syllables  are  those  en- 
cumbered— the  natural  short  syllables  are  those  u/icncumbered, 
with  consonants ;  all  the  rest  is  mere  artificiality  and  jargon.  The 
Latin  I'rosodies  have  a  rule  that  "  a  vowel  before  two  consonants 
is  long."  Tliis  rule  is  deduced  from  "  authority" — ^that  is,  from 
the  observation  that  vowels  so  circumstanced,  in  the  ancient 
poems,  are  always  in  syllables  long  by  the  laws  of  scansion.  The 
philosophy  of  the  rule  is  untouched,  and  lies  simply  in  the  physi- 
cal difficulty  of  giving  voice  to  such  syllables — of  performing  the 
lingual  evolutions  necessary  for  their  utterance.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  the  vo^oel  that  is  long,  (although  the  rule  says  so)  but  the  syl- 
lable of  which  the  vowel  is  a  part.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
length  of  a  syllable,  depending  on  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  ita 
enunciation,  must  have  gieat  variation  in  various  syllables;  but 
for  the  purposes  of  verse  we  suppose  a  long  syllable  equal  to  two 
short  ones : — and  the  natural  de\iation  from  this  relativeness  we 
correct  in  perusal.  The  more  closely  our  long  syllables  approach 
this  relation  with  our  short  ones,  the  better,  ceteris  paribus,  will  be 
our  verse :  but  if  the  relation  does  not  exist  of  itself,  we  force  it  by 
emphasis,  which  can,  of  course,  make  any  syllable  as  long  jis  de- 
sired ; — or,  by  an  efi'ort  we  can  pronounce  with  unnatural  brevity 
a  syllable  that  is  naturally  too  long.  Accented  syllables  are  of 
course  always  long — but,  where  wwencumbered  with  consonants, 
must  be  chissed  among  the  unnaturally  long.  Mere  custom  has 
declared  that  we  shall  accent  them — that  is  to  say,  dwell  upon 
ihera ;  but  no  inevitable  lingual  difficulty  forces  us  to  do  so.     Ib 
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(ine,  every  long  syllable  muRt  of  its  own  accord  occupy  in  its  utter- 
Boce,  or  must  be  niade  to  occupy,  precisely  the  lime  demanded  for 
two  short  ones.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  th< 
caesura — of  which  more  anon. 

The  su<xioss  of  the  experiment  with  the  trochees  or  iambuses 
(the  one  would  have  suggested  the  other)  must  have  led  to  a  trial 
of  dactyls  or  anapaests — natural  dactyls  or  anapaests — dactylic  or 
anapaestic  words.  And  now  some  degree  of  complexity  has  been 
attained.  There  is  an  appreciation,  first,  of  the  equaUty  between 
the  several  dactyls,  or  anapaests,  and,  secondly,  of  that  between 
the  long  syllable  and  the  two  short  conjointly.  But  here  it  may 
be  said,  that  step  after  step  would  have  been  taken,  in  continuation 
of  this  routine,  until  all  the  feet  of  the  Greek  Prosodies  became 
exhausted.  Not  so : — these  remaining  feet  have  no  existence 
except  in  the  brains  of  the  scholiasts.  It  is  needless  to  imagine 
men  inventing  these  things,  and  folly  to  explain  how  and  why  they 
invented  them,  until  it  shall  be  first  shown  that  they  are  actually 
invented.  All  other  "  feet"  than  those  which  I  have  specified,  are, 
if  not  impossible  at  first  view,  merely  combinations  of  the  speci- 
fied ;  and,  although  this  assertion  is  rigidly  true,  I  will,  to  avoid 
misunderstanding,  put  it  in  a  somewhat  different  shape.  I  will 
say,  then,  that  at  present  I  am  aware  of  no  rhythm — nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  any  one  can  be  constructed — which,  in  its  last  analysis, 
will  not  be  found  to  consist  altogether  of  the  feet  I  have  mention- 
ed, either  existing  in  their  indindual  and  obvious  condition,  or 
interwoven  with  each  other  in  accordance  with  simple  natural  laws 
which  I  will  endeavor  to*  point  out  hereafter. 

We  have  now  gone  so  for  as  to  suppose  men  constructing  indefi- 
nite sequences  of  spondaic,  iambic,  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestic 
words.  In  extending  these  sequences,  they  would  be  again  arrest- 
ed by  the  sense  of  monotone.  A  succession  of  spondees  would 
immediateli/  have  displeased;  one  of  iambuses  or  of  tiochees,  on 
account  of  the  variety  included  within  the  foot  itself,  would  havn 
taken  longer  to  displease ;  one  of  dactyls  or  anapaests,  still  longer : 
but  even  the  last,  if  extended  very  far,  must  have  become  weaii- 
itome.  The  idea,  first,  of  curtailing,  and,  secondly,  of  defining  the 
length  of,  a  sequence,  would  thus  at  once  have  arisen.     Here  then 
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ia  the  line,  or  verse  proper.*  The  principle  of  equality  being  cott" 
Btantly  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  proce^,  Unes  would  naturally 
be  ina<le,  in  the  6rst  instance,  equal  in  the  number  of  their  feet ; 
in  the  second  instance,  there  would  be  variation  in  the  meie  uum- 
im' ;  one  line  would  be  twice  as  long  as  another ;  then  one  would 
be  some  less  obvious  multiple  of  another;  then  still  less  obvious 
proportions  would  be  adopted  : — nevertheless  there  would  be  pro- 
portion,' that  is  to  say,  a  pha.se  of  equahty,  still. 

Lines  being  once  introduced,  the  necessity  of  distinctly  defining 
these  Hues  to  the  ear,  (as  yet  written  verse  does  not  exist,)  would 
lead  to  a  scrutiny  of  their  capabilities  at  their  iermiiiations :— and 
now  would  spring  up  the  idea  of  equality  in  sound  between  the 
final  syllables — in  other  words,  of  rhyme.  First,  it  would  be  useil 
only  in  the  iambic,  anapaestic,  and  spondaic  rhythms,  (granting 
that  the  latter  had  not  been  thrown  aside,  long  since,  on  aocouui 
of  its  tameness ;)  because  in  these  rhythms,  the  concluding  sylLible 
being  long,  could  best  sustain  the  necessary  protraction  of  Uie 
voice.  No  great  while  could  elaj)se,  however,  before  the  effect, 
found  pleasant  as  well  as  useful,  would  be  applied  to  the  two  re- 
maining rhythms.  But  as  the  chief  force  of  rhyme  must  lie  in 
the  accented  syllable,  the  attempt  to  create  rhyme  at  all  in  these 
two  remaining  rhythms,  the  trochaic  and  dactyHc,  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  double  and  triple  rhymes,  such  as  beauty  with  duty 
(trochaic,)  and  beautiful  with  dutiful  (dactylic.) 

It  nmst  be  observed,  that  in  suggesting  these  processes,  I  assign 
t£em  no  date ;  nor  do  I  even  insist  upon  their  order.  Rhyme  is 
supposed  to  be  of  modern  origin,  and  were  this  proved,  my  posi- 
tions remain  untouched.  I  may  say,  however,  in  passing,  tliat 
beveral  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  the  the  "Clouds"  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  that  the  Roman  poets  occasionally  employ  it.  Thero 
is  an  effective  species  of  ancient  rhyming  which  has  never  desreiKl- 


*  Verse,  from  the  Latin  vntere^  to  turn,  is  so  called  on  account  of  the 
turning  or  recommencement  of  the  series  of  feet.  Thus  a  verse,  etricily 
fpeaking,  is  a  line.  In  this  sense,  however,  I  have  preferred  using  the 
latter  word  alone;  employing  the  former  in  th'"  a:eneral  acceptation  given  tl 
in  ibe  heading  of  this  paper. 
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dd  to  the  moderns :  that  in  which  the  ultimate  and  penidtimate 
fijilables  rhyme  with  each  other.     For  example  : 

Pai'turiunt  monies  et  nascitur  ridicu/iM  mua. 
And  again : 

Litoreis  ingena  inventa  sub  ilici6tM  sub. 

The  terminations  of  Hebrew  verse,  (as  far  as  understood,)  show 
no  signs  of  rhyme ;  but  what  thinking  person  can  doubt  that  it 
did  actually  exist?  Tliat  men  have  so  obstinately  and  blindly 
insisted,  in  general^  even  up  to  the  present  day,  in  confining  rhyme 
to  the  ends  of  lines,  when  its  efiect  is  even  better  appliciible  else- 
where, intimates,  in  my  opinion,  the  sense  of  some  nccesisity  in  the 
connexion  of  the  end  with  the  rhyme — hints  that  the  origin  of 
rhyme  lay  ip  a  necessity  which  connected  it  with  the  end — shows 
that  neither  mere  accident  nor  mere  fancy  gave  rise  to  the  cou- 
nexion — points,  in  a  word,  at  the  very  necessity  which  I, have  sug- 
gested, (that  of  some  mode  of  defining  Unes  to  ilie  ear,)  as  the  true 
origin  of  rhyme.  Admit  this,  and  we  throw  the  origin  far  back 
in  the  niglit  of  Time — beyond  the  origin  of  written  verse. 

But,  to  resume.  The  amount  of  complexity  I  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  attained,  is  very  considerable.  Various  systems  of 
equalization  are  appreciated  at  once  (or  nearly  so)  in  their  respec- 
tive values  and  in  the  value  of  each  system  with,  reference  to  all 
ihe  others.  As  our  present  ultimatum  of  complexity,  we  have 
arrived  at  tnple-rhymed,  natural-dactylic  lines,  existing  propoition- 
ally  »s  well  as  equally  with  regard  to  other  triple-rhymed,  natural- 
dactylic  lines.     For  example : 

Virginal  Lilian,  rigidly,  humblily  dutiful ; 

Saintlily,  lowlily, 

Thrillingly,  holLly 
Beautiful  1 

Here  we  appreciate,  first,  the  absolute  equality  between  the 
long  syllable  of  each  dactyl  and  the  two  short  conjointly ;  second- 
ly, the  absolute  equality  between  each  dactyl  and  any  other  dac- 
tyl — m  other  words,  among  ail  the  dactyls;  thirdly,  the  absolute 
equality  between  the  two  middle  lines ;  fourthly,  the  absolute 
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eqTUilily  between  the  first  line  and  the  three  others  taken  oonjoint 
ly ;  fit'tlily,  the  absolute  equality  between  the  last  two  syllables  of 
the  respective  words  "dutiful"  and  "beautiful;"  sixthly,  the  abso- 
lute equaUty  between  the  two  last  syllables  of  the  respective  words 
**lowhly"  and  "holily;"  seventhly,  the  proximate  equahty  be- 
tween the  fii-st  syllable  of  "dutiful  "  and  the  fii^st  syllable  of  "beau- 
tiful ;"  ei^ijhthly,  the  proximate  equality  between  the  fii-st  syllable 
of  "lowhly"  and  that  of  "holily;"  ninthly,  the  proportiou:il 
equality  (that  of  live  to  one,)  between  the  first  line  and  each  of 
its  members,  the  dactyls ;  tenthly,  the  proportional  equality  (that 
of  two  to  one,)  between  each  of  the  middle  hnes  and  its  members, 
the  dactyls;  eleventhly,  the  j)roi>ortioual  equahty  between  the  first 
line  and  each  of  the  two  middle — that  of  five  to  two ;  twelfthly, 
the  proportional  equality  between  the  first  line  and  the  last — that 
of  five  to  one;  thiiteenthly,  the  proportional  equality  between  each 
of  the  middle  lines  and  the  last — that  of  two  to  one ;  lastly,  the 
proportional  equality,  as  concerns  number,  between  all  the  lines, 
Uiken  collectively  and  any  individual  line — that  of  four  to  one. 

The  consideration  of  this  last  equahty  would  give  birth  imme- 
diately to  the  idea  of  stanza* — that  is  to  say,  the  insulation  of 
lines  into  equai  or  obviously  proportional  masses.  In  its  primitive 
(which  was  also  its  best)  form,  the  stanza  would  most  probably 
liave  had  absolute  unity.  In  other  words,  the  removal  of  any  one 
of  its  lines  would  have  rendered  it  imperfect ;  as  in  the  case  above, 
where,  if  the  last  line,  for  examj)le,  be  taken  away,  there  is  loft 
no  rhyme  to  the  "dutiful"  of  the  first.  Modern  stanza  is  exces- 
sively loose — and  where  so,  inefl^ective,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Now,  althoui^h  in  the  dehberate  written  statement  which  I  have 
here  given  of  these  various  systems  of  equahties,  there  seems  to 
oe  an  infinity  of  com}>lexity — so  much  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
the  mind  taking  cognizance  of  them  all  in  the  brief  period  occu- 
pied by  the  perusal  or  recital  of  the  stanza — yet  the  difficulty  is  in 
fact  apparent  only  when  we  will  it  to  l)ecome  so.  Any  one  fond 
of  mental  experiment  may  satisfy  himself,  by  trial,  that,  in  listening 
to  the  lines,  he  does  actually  (although  with  a  seeming  uncon- 
sciousness, on  account  of  the  rapid  evolutions  of  sensation,)  reeog- 

*  A  staiiza  is  often  vulgarlv,  and  with  gross  impropriety,  called  a  verse. 
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nlse  and  instantaneously  appreciate  (more  or  less  intensely  as  his 
ear  is  cultivated,)  each  and  all  of  the  equalizations  detailed.  The 
pleasure  received,  or  receivable,  has  very  much  such  progressive 
increase,  and  in  very  nearly  such  mathematical  relations,  as  thoae 
which  I  have  suggested  in  the  case  of  the  crystal. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  speak  of  merely  a  proximate  equaUty 
between  the  first  syllabi  of  "dutiful"  and  that  of  "beautiful;" 
And  it  may  be  asked  wh  we  cannot  imagine  the  earliest  rhymes 
to  have  had  absolute  inste<,  1  of  proximate  equality  of  sound.  But 
absolute  equaUty  would  havt  involved  the  use  of  identical  words ; 
and  it  is  the  duplicate  sameness  or  monotony — that  of  sense  as 
well  as  that  of  sound — which  would  have  caused  these  rhymes  to 
be  rejected  in  the  very  first  instance. 

The  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which  verse  composed  of 
natural  feet  alone,  must  necessarily  have  been  confined,  would  have 
led,  after  a  very  brief  interval,  to  the  trial  and  immediate  adoption 
of  artificial  feet — that  is  to  say,  of  feet  not  constituted  each  of  a 
single  word,  but  two  or  even  three  words ;  or  of  parts  of  word^. 
These  feet  would  bo  intermingled  with  natural  ones.  For  ex- 
ample : 

&  breath  |  din  make  j  thr>m  &A  \  &  breath  |  liiSs  made. 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in  which  each  iambus  is  formed  of  two 
words.     Again : 

ThS  Qn  I  rma  |  gtna  |  big  might  |  of  Jove. 

This  is  an  iambic  line  in  which  the  first  foot  is  formed  of  a  word 
and  a  part  of  a  word;  the  second  and  third,  of  parts  taken  fioic 
the  body  or  interior  of  a  word ;  tlie  fourth,  of  a  part  and  a  whole ; 
the  fifth,  of  two  complete  words.  There  are  no  natural  feet  in 
either  lines.     Again : 

Can  ft  bS  I  fenci^d  thfit  |  DeTty  |  gv^r  vin  |  dictively 
Made  in  his  |  image  &  \  mamukia  |  merely  t5  j  maddt^n  tt  f 

These  are  two  dactylic  lines  in  which  we  find  natural  feet, 
("Deity,"  "mannikin;")  feet  composed  of  two  words  ('^fanced 
that,"  "image  a,"  "merely  to,"  "  madden  it;")  feet  composed  of 
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three  words  ("  can  it  be,"  "  made  in  his ;")  a  foot  ^mpostd  of  • 
part  of  a  word  {"dietiwly;")  and  a  foot  composed  of  a  word  and 
H  pai  t  of  a  word  (*'  ever  vin/') 

And  now,  in  our  supposititious  progress,  we  have  gone  bo  far 
a^  to  exhaust  all  the  essentialities  of  verse.  What  follows  may, 
strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  embellishment  merely — but  even 
in  this  embellishment,  the  **udi mental  sense  of  eqtudity  wouM 
have  been  the  ny/er-ceasing  impulse.  It  would,  for  example,  be 
simply  in  seeking  farther  administration  to  this  sense  that  men 
would  come,  in  time,  to  think  of  the  refrain^  or  burden,  where,  at 
the  closes  of  the  several  stanzas  of  a  poem,  one  word  of  phrase  ia 
re})eat€d  ;  and  of  alliteration,  in  whose  simplest  form  a  consonant 
is  repeated  in  the  commencements  of  various  words.  This  eftlct 
would  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  repetitious  both  of  vowels  and 
of  consonants,  in  the  bodies  as  well  as  in  the  beginnings  of  words ; 
and,  at  a  later  period,  would  be  made  to  infringe  on  the  province 
of  rhyme,  by  the  introduction  of  general  similarity  of  sound  l>e- 
twoon  whole  feet  occurring  in  the  body  of  a  line : — all  of  which 
modifications  I  have  exemplified  in  the  line  above, 

J/ade  in  his  imnge  a  mannikin  merely  to  madden  xL 

Farther  cultivation  would  improve  also  the  refrain  by  relieving  its 
monotone  in  slightly  varying  the  ])hrase  at  each  repetition,  or,  (as 
I  have  attemj)ted  to  do  in  "  The  Raven,")  in  retiiining  the  phrase 
and  varying  its  application — although  this  latter  point  is  not 
strictly  a  rhythmical  etfect  alone.  Finally,  poets  when  fairly  wea- 
ried with  following  precedent — following  it  the  more  closely  the  les» 
they  perceived  it  in  company  with  Reason — would  adventure  so 
far  as  to  indulge  in  positive  rhyme  at  other  points  than  the  endf> 
of  lines.  First,  they  would  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  line  ;  then  ut 
Home  point  where  the  multiple  would  be  less  obvious;  then, alarmed 
%t  their  own  audacity,  they  would  undo  all  their  work  by  cutting 
Aese  lines  in  two.  And  here  is  the  fruitful  source  of  the  infinity 
of  "  short  metre,"  by  which  modern  poetry,  if  not  distinguished, 
is  at  least  disgraced.  It  would  n^quire  a  high  degree,  indeed,  both 
of  cultivation  and  of  courage,  on  the  part  of  any  versifier,  to 
enable  him  to  phice  his  rhymes- -and  let  them  remain — at  ud 
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questionably  their  best  position,  that  of  unusual  and  unmilmpaled 
intervais. 

On  account  of  the  stupidity  of  some  peoi)le,  or,  (if  talent  be  a 
more  respectable  word,)  on  account  of  their  talent  for  misconcep- 
t'on — I  think  it  necessary  to  add  here,  first,  that  I  believe  the 
"  processes  "  above  detailed  to  be  nearly  if  not  accurately  those 
which  did  occur  in  the  gradual  creation  of  what  we  now  call  verse ; 
seciudly,  that,  although  I  so  believe,  I  yet  urge  neither  the 
assumed  fact  nor  my  belief  in  it,  as  a  part  of  the  true  proposi- 
tions of  this  paper ;  thirdly,  that  in  regard  to  the  aim  of  this 
paper,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  these  processes  did  occur 
either  in  the  order  I  have  assigned  them,  or  at  all ;  my  design 
being  simply,  in  presenting  a  general  type  of  what  such  processed 
^flight  have  been  and  must  have  resembled,  to  help  them^  the 
"  some  j)eople,"  to  an  easy  understanding  of  what  I  have  farther 
to  say  on  the  topic  of  Verse. 

Tliere  is  one  point  which,  in  my  summary  of  the  processes,  I 
have  purj)<>sely  forborne  to  touch ;  because  this  point,  being  the 
mo!*t  imj>ortant  of  all,  on  account  of  the  immensity  of  error  usu- 
ally involved  in  its  consideration,  would  have  led  me  into  a  series 
of  dotfiil  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  a  summary. 

Every  reader  of  vei^o  must  have  ol)served  how  seldom  it  hap- 
pens that  even  any  one  line  proceeds  uniformly  with  a  succession, 
such  as  I  have  supposed,  of  absolutely  equal  feet ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  a  succession  of  iambuses  only,  or  of  tiochees  only,  or  of  dac- 
tyls only,  or  of  anapsests  only,  or  of  spondees  only.  Even  in  the 
most  musical  lines  we  find  the  succession  interrupted.  The  iambic 
pentameters  of  Pope,  for  example,  will  be  found  on  examination, 
frequently  varied  by  trochees  in  the  beginning,  or  by  (what  seem 
to  be)  anapaests  in  the  body,  of  the  line. 

5h  t]i5u  I  wh£te  |  v^r  ti  |  tig  pleAne  |  thine  e&r  | 
Dean  Dra  |  pi^r  Bick  |  grstiiff  |  or  GQl  |  ivOr 
Whether  |  thou  clioose  |  Cervan  |  tt-s'  se  |  rious  Zlir  | 
6r  laa<;h  |  find  shake  |  in  Rab  |  dials*  eft  |  sy  chair.  | 

Were  any  one  weak  enough  to  refer  to  the  Prosodies  for  the  solu* 
tion  of  the  difficulty  here,  he  would  find  it  solved  as  mual  by  a 
rtf/<?,  stating  the  fact,  (or  what  it,  the  rule,  supposes  to  be  the  fact,) 
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but  without  the  slij^htest  attompt  at  the  rationale.  "  By  a 
9m(er€sis  of  the  two  short  syllables,"  say  the  books,  "  an  anapsest 
may  sometimes  be  employed  for  an  iambus,  or  a  dactyl  for  a 
.rochee.  ...  In  the  beginning  of  a  line  a  trochee  is  ofter 
I'-ed  for  an  iambus." 

Ble  xdhig  is  the  plain  English  for  syncBresis — but  there  shoald 
be  7iO  blending ;  neithei  is  an  anapaest  ever  employed  for  an  iam- 
bus, or  a  dactyl  for  a  trochee.  These  feet  difler  in  time  ;  and  no 
fet't  so  differing  can  ever  be  legitimately  used  in  the  same  hue. 
An  anapaest  is  equal  to  four  short  syllables — an  iambus  only  to 
throe.  Dactyls  and  trochees  hold  the  same  relation.  The  prin- 
cijile  of  equal  it  I/,  in  verse,  admits,  it  is  true,  of  variation  at  certain 
points,  for  the  relief  of  monotone,  as  I  have  already  shown,  but  tho 
point  of  time  is  that  point  which,  being  tJie  rudi mental  one.  must 
never  be  tampered  with  at  all. 

To  exi)lain  : — In  farther  efforts  for  the  relief  of  monotone  than 
those  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  summary,  men  soon  came  to 
see  that  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  adhering  to  the  pre- 
cise number  of  f*yllables,  provided  the  time  required  for  the  whole 
foot  was  preserved  inviolate.  They  saw,  fox  instance,  that  in  such 
a  line  as 

dr  l&ugh  I  tod  shake  |  in  Rab  |  dlais'  Sa  |  sy  chair,  | 

the  equalization  of  the  three  syllables  elais  ea  with  the  two  sylla 
bles  composing  any  of  the  other  feet,  could  be  readily  effected  by 
pronouncing  the  two  syllables  efais  in  double  quick  time.  By 
pronouncing  each  of  the  syllables  e  and  lais  twice  as  rapidly  as 
ihe  syllable  5y,  or  the  syllable  in,  or  any  other  short  syllable,  they 
could  bring  the  two  of  them,  taken  together,  to  the  length,  that 
is  to  say  to  the  time,  of  any  one  short  syllable.  This  consideration 
enabled  them  to  affect  the  agreeable  variation  of  three  syllables  in 
place  of  the  uniform  two.  And  variation  was  the  object — varia 
tion  to  the  ear.  What  sense  is  there,  then,  in  supposing  this  ob- 
ject rendered  null  by  the  blending  of  the  tw^o  syllables  so  as  to 
rend'-r  tln*iri,  in  absolute  effect,  one  ?  Of  course,  there  must  be  no 
blending.  Each  syllable  must  be  pronounced  as  distinctly  as  pos- 
sible, (or  the  variation  is  lost,)  but  with  twice  the  rapidity  in  which 
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«he  ordinary  short  Syllable  is  enunciated.  That  the  sylhibles  elait 
ea  do  not  compose  an  anapoest  is  evident,  and  the  signs  (aaa)  of 
tljoir  accentuation  are  erroneous.  The  foot  might  be  written  tlius 
(ym?)  the  inverted  crescents  expressing  double  quick  time;  aul 
niirht  be  called  a  bastard  iambus. 
Here  is  a  trochaic  line : 

Si^e  Uic  (iGlicSte  |  Ibot^d  |  rein-de^r.  | 

Tho  prosodies — that  is  to  say  the  most  considerate  of  them— 
would  here  decide  that  "  delicate''''  is  a  dactyl  used  in  jihu^e  of  a 
trochee,  and  would  refer  to  what  they  cjill  their  '*  rule,"  for  justifi- 
cation. Othei*s,  varying  the  stupidity,  would  insi>t  upon  a  Pro- 
crustean adjustment  thus  (di4'cate) — an  adju>tment  recommended 
to  all  such  words  as  silrcnj,  murniuriny,  etc.,  which,  it  is  said, 
should  be  not  only  pronounced,  but  written  »ilv*ry^  murmuring ^ 
and  so  on,  whenever  they  find  themselves  in  trochaic  predicament. 
I  have  only  to  say  that  "  doliciito,"  when  circumstAnctd  as  above, 
is  neither  a  dactyl  nor  a  dnctyl's  equivalent ;  that  I  would  suirgest 
for  it  this  (tjiji?)  accentuation  ;  that  I  think  it  iis  well  to  call  it  a 
bastard  trochee  ;  and  that  all  words,  at  all  events,  should  be  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  in  full^  and  as  nearly  i\&  possible  as  nature 
intend«'d  them. 

About  eleven  years  ago,  there  aj>peared  in  "  The  American 
Monthly  Magazine,"  (then  edited,  1  believe,  by  Mess.  Hoffman  and 
Benjamin,)  a  review  of  Mr.  Willis'  Poems;  the  critic  putting  forth 
his  strength,  or  his  weakness,  in  an  endeavor  to  show  that  tho 
poet  was  either  absurdly  aft'ected,  or  grossly  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  verse ;  the  accusation  beini;  based  altoi»ether  on  the  ftict  that 
Mr.  W.  made  occasional  use  of  this  very  word  "  delicate,"  and 
other  similar  words,  in  "  the  Heroic  meiisure  which  every  :)ne 
knew  consisted  of  feet  of  two  syllables."  Mr.  W.  has  often,  foi 
eiample,  such  hues  as 

Tlmt  binds  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  love- 
in  the  jjay  sun^liine,  reverent  in  the  storm— 
With  its  invinible  fingers  my  loose  hair. 

Here,  of  course,  the  feet  li/:at€  love,  verent  in,  and  sible  Jin,  are 
bastard  iambuses ;  are  not  anapaests  ;  and  ard  not  improperly  used. 
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Their  employ  mont,  on  the  contrary,  by  Mr.  Willis,  is  but  one  of  tlic 
innumerable  instances  he  has  given  of  keen  sensibihty  in  all  tboee 
matters  of  Uiste  which  may  be  classed  under  the  general  head  of 
fanciful  emheUishmeiU. 

It  is  also  about  eleven  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  sin/>a 
Mr.  Home,  (of  England,)  the  author  of  "  Orion,"  one  of  the  noblest 
epics  in  any  language,  thouglit  it  necessary  to  preface  his  "Clwiucer 
Modernized"  by  a  very  long  and  evidently  a  very  elaborat^j  essjiy, 
t>f  which  the  greater  ))ortion  was  occupied  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Beemingly  anomalous  fool  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  Mr. 
Home  upholds  Chaucer  in  its  frequ*nt  use  ;  maintains  his  supe- 
riority, OH  account  of  his  so  frequently  using  it,  over  all  English 
vemtiers ;  and,  indignantly  repelling  the  common  idea  of  those 
who  make  verse  on  their  fingers — that  the  suj)erfluous  syllabic  is 
a  roughness  and  an  error — very  chivalrously  makes  battle  for  it  as 
"  a  grace."  That  a  grace  it  r«,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  what 
T  complain  of  is,  that  the  author  of  the  most  happily  versified 
long  poem  in  existence,  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
discussing  this  grace  merely  as  a  grace,  through  forty  or  fifty 
vague  pages,  solely  because  of  his  inabihty  to  show  Jiow  and  why 
it  is  a  grace — by  wliich  showing  the  question  would  have  been 
settled  in  an  instant. 

About  the  trochee  used  for  an  iambus,  as  we  see  in  the  begin 
Ding  of  the  hne, 

Wliether  thou  choose  Cervantes'  serious  air, 

where  is  little  that  need  be  said.  It  brings  me  to  the  general  pre*- 
posit^OP  tha.?.  in  all  rhythms,  the  prevalent  or  distinctive  feet  may 
be  varied  at  will,  and  nearly  at  random,  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  equivah^nt  feet — tliat  is  to  say,  feet  the  sum  of  whose 
Fyllabic  times  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  syllabic  times  of  the  dis- 
tinctive feet.  Thus  the  trochee,  lohrthvr,  is  ecjual,  in  the  sum  of 
the  tim(\s  of  it<;  syllable*?,  to  the  iambus,  tlwu  choose^  in  the  sum 
of  the  times  of  its  syllables ;  each  foot  beinir,  in  time,  equal  to 
three  short  syllables.  Good  versifici-s  who  hap]>rn  to  Ix*,  also,  good 
poets,  contrive  to  relieve  the  monotone  of  a  series  of  feet,  by  the 
use  of  equivalent  feet  only  at  rare  intervals,  and  at  such  points  of 
their  subject  as  seem  in  accordance  with  the  startlinr/  character  ot 
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tho  variation.  Nothing  of  this  care  is  seen  in  the  line  quoted 
Rl>jv'e — although  Pope  has  some  fine  instanct's  of  the  duplio^ite 
eltect  Where  vehemence  is  to  be  strongly  expressed,  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  should  bo  wron":  in  venturinjy  on  two  conseciUivt 
equivalent  feet — although  I  ciinnot  say  that  I  have  ever  known 
the  adventure  made,  except  in  the  following  passage,  n^hich  occuia 
in  "  Al  Aaraaf,"  a  boyish  poem,  written  by  myself  when  a  boy.  I 
am  referring  to  the  sudden  and  rapid  advent  of  a  star. 

Dim  was  its  little  disk,  and  anijel  eyes 
Alone  could  see  the  phantom  in  the  skies 
Whon  first  tlie  uhilntdin's  course  was  found  to  1>6 
Headlong  hUhirvrnrd  o  er  the  stiirry  Be^i. 

In  the  "  general  proposition"  above,  I  speak  of  the  occasional 
introduction  of  equivjileut  feet.  It  sometimes  happens  that  un- 
skilful versifiers,  without  knowing  what  they  do,  or  why  they  do 
it,  introduce  so  many  "  variations"  as  to  exceed  in  numlxjr  the 
*'  distinctive"  feet ;  when  the  ear  becomes  at  once  balked  by  the 
bouleversement  of  the  rhythm.  Too  many  troebees,  for  example, 
inserted  in  lui  iambic  rhythm,  would  convert  the  latter  to  a  tro- 
chaic.  I  may  note  here,  that,  in  all  cases,  the  rhythm  dc^siu^ned 
should  be  commenced  and  continued,  wHhout  variation,  until  the 
ear  has  had  full  time  to  comprehend  what  is  the  rhythm.  In  vio- 
lation of  a  rule  so  obviously  founded  in  common  sense,  many 
even  of  our  best  poets,  do  not  scruple  to  begin  an  iambic  rhytlim 
with  a  trochee,  or  the  converse  ;  or  a  dactylic  with  an  anaprest^  or 
the  converse  ;  and  so  on. 

A  somewhat  less  objectionable  error,  although  still  a  decided 
one,  is  that  of  commencing  a  rhythm,  not  with  a  diflerent  equiva- 
lent foot,  but  with  a  "  bfistard"  foot  of  the  rhythm  intended. 
For  example : 

HAny  A  I  thoflght  w?ll  |  cQrae  to  |  memory.  | 

Here  mavy  a  is  what  I  have  explained  to  be  a  bastard  trochee, 
and  to  be  understood  should  be  accented  with  inverted  crescent**. 
It  is  objectionable  solely  on  account  of  its  position  jis  the  opening 
foot  of  a  trochaic  rhythm.     Memory ^  similarly  accented,  is  also  « 
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bastard  trochee,  but  unobjectionable,  although  by  no  means  de- 
inaiided. 

The  f?iilber  illustration  of  this  point  will  enable  me  to  tak«;  an 
important  st^'p. 

One  of  our  finest  poets,  Mr.  Christopher  Pease  Cranch,  begins  • 
fttif  beautiful  poem  thus  : 

Many  are  the  thoii<^bt»  tliat  come  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  awiffc 

Tilde's  no  time  for  choosing 
Whicli  to  follow  ;  for  to  leave 

Any,  seems  a  losing. 

**  A  losing"  to  Mr.  Cranch,  of  course — but  this  en  passant.  It 
will  be  seen  here  that  tiie  intention  is  trochaic ; — althoui^h  we  do 
not  see  this  intention  by  the  opening  foot,  as  we  should  do— or 
even  by  the  opening  line.  Reading  the  whole  stanza,  however 
we  perceive  the  trochaic  rhythm  as  the  general  design,  and  so^ 
after  some  reflection,  we  divide  the  first  line  thus : 

Many  are  the  |  thoughts  thilt  |  come  to  |  me.  | 

Tims  scanned,  the  line  will  seem  musical.  It  is — highly  so.  And 
it  is  because  there  is  no  end  to  instances  of  just  such  lines  of 
apparently  incomprehensible  music,  that  Coleridge  thought  proptT 
to  invent  his  nonsensical  STjatcm  of  what  he  c:ills  "  scanning  by 
accents" — as  if  "  scanning  by  aectMits"  were  anytliing  more  than 
a  phrase.  Whenever  "  Chri.stab(>l"  is  really  not  rour^k^  it  can  be 
as  readily  scanned  by  the  true  Jaivs  (not  the  supposititious  rules) 
of  veree,  as  can  the  simj)lest  pontanv'ter  of  Pope;  and  wliere  it  is 
rough  (passim)  these  same  laws  will  enable  anj  one  of  common 
tense  to  show  win/  it  is  rough  and  to  point  out,  instantaneously, 
Ihe  remedy  for  the  roughn<'s«*. 

A  reads  and  ro-reads  a  c<'rt:iin  lino,  and  pronounces  it  fake  in 
rhythm — unmusical.  ^,  however,  reads  it  to  A,  and  A  is  at  onc^e 
struck  with  the  p^Mfootion  of  the  rhythm,  and  wondera  at  his  dul- 
ness  in  not  "  catchinn"  it  b(^fore.  Henceforward  he  admits  the 
line  to  be  musical.  B^  triumphant,  assorts  that,  to  be  sure,  the 
line  is  musical — for  it  is  the  work  of  Coleridge — and  that  it  is  A 
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wl'.i)  is  not  ;  the  fault  beinor  in  jVs  false  reading]:.  Now  Lore  A\a 
right  and  B  wrong.  That  rhythm  is  erroneous,  (at  some  point  or 
other  more  or  loss  obvious,)  which  any  ordinary  reador  caw,  with- 
out design,  read  imi)roj>erly.  It  is  the  bu>iness  of  the  po('t  so  to 
construct  his  hne  that  the  inU'ntion  mitst  be  caught  at  once. 
Even  when  tlicse  men  have  precisely  the  same  understanding  of  a 
5ent(^nce,  they  differ  and  of*-en  widely,  in  tlieir  modes  of  enunciat- 
ing it.  Any  one  wlio  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  topic 
of  emphasis,  (])y  which  I  here  moan  not  accent  of  particular  sylla- 
bles, but  the  dwelling  on  entire  words,)  must  have  seen  that  men 
emjiha<'ize  in  the  most  singularly  arbitrary  manner.  There  are 
certain  large  classes  of  people,  for  example,  who  j)ersist  in  empha- 
sizing their  monosyllables.  Liftle  uniformity  of  emphasis  'pre- 
vails; because  the  thing  itself — the  idea,  em])h:Lsis — is  refera- 
ble to  no  natural — at  least,  to  no  well  comprehended  and  there- 
fore uniform  law.  Bryond  a  very  narrow  and  vague  limit,  the 
whole  matter  is  conventionality.  And  if  we  dift'er  in  emphasis 
even  when  we  agree  in  comprehension,  how  much  more  so  in  tlie 
former  when  in  the  latter  too !  Apart,  howev(T,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  natural  disngreement,  is  it  not  clear  that,  by  trij)ping 
h^Te  and  mouthing  there,  any  sequence  of  words  may  be  twisted 
into  any  species  of  rhythm  ?  But  are  we  thence  to  deduce  that 
all  sequences  of  words  are  rhythmical  in  a  rational  understanding 
of  the  term  ? — for  this  is  the  deduction,  precisely  to  which  the 
reductio  ad  ah.virdum  will,  in  the  end,  bring  all  the  proposi- 
tions of  Coleridire.  Out  of  a  hundred  readers  of  "  Christabel," 
Sfty  will  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  its  rhythm,  while  forty-nine 
of  the  remaining  fifty  will,  with  some  ado,  fancy  they  com])rehend 
it,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  j)erusal.  The  one  out  of  the  whole 
hundred  who  shall  lK)th  comprehend  and  admire  it  at  fii-st  sight 
— must  be  an  unaccountably  clever  person — and  I  am  by  far  U)0 
modent  to  assume,  for  a  moment,  that  that  very  clever  person  is 
n  myself. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  here  advanced  I  cannot  do  better  that 
quote  a  j^oem  : 

Pease  porridge  hot — pease  jwrridge  cold-  - 
Pease  porridge  in  the  pot — nine  days  old 
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Now  those  of  my  readers  who  have  never  heard  this  poem  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  nursery  conventionality,  will  find  its 
rliythm  as  obscure  as  an  ex})lanatory  note  ;  while  those  who  Jiam 
heard  it,  will  divide  it  thus,  declare  it  musical,  and  wonder  how 
there  can  be  any  doubt  about  it. 

•    Pease  |  porri(l";o  |  liot  |  poaf^e  |  porridge  |  cold  | 
Peiise  I  porridge  j  in  iho  |  pot  |  nine  |  da^a  |  old.  | 

ITie  chief  thing  in  the  way  of  this  species  of  rhythm,  is  the  ne- 
c<\ssity  which  it  imposes  upon  the  poet  of  travelling  in  constant 
company  with  his  compositions,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  avail  liimself  of  a  well  understood  poetical  license — that 
of  reading  aloud  one's  own  dui^ijrel. 
In  Mr.  Craiifh's  line, 

Many  are  the  |  thoughts  tlmt  |  come  to  |  me,  | 

the  g<*neral  error  of  which  I  speak  is,  of  course,  very  partially 
exemplified,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  chiefly,  I  cite  it,  lies  yet 
further  on  in  our  topic. 

'Jlie  two  divisions  [thoughts  that)  and  (co7ne  to)  are  ordinary 
trochees.  Of  the  last  division  [me)  we  will  talk  hereafter.  The 
fii"st  division  (many  are  the)  would  be  thus  accented  by  the  Greek 
Prosodies  (many  &re  tht')  and  would  be  ciilled  by  them  ad'rpoXo^o^, 
The  Latin  books  would  stvle  the  foot  Pceon  Primus,  and  both 
Greek  and  Latin  would  swear  that  it  was  composed  of  a  trochee 
and  what  they  term  a  pyrrlnc — that  is  to  say,  a  foot  of  two  short 
Byllables-^a  tiling  that  cannot  be,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

But  now,  there  is  an  obvious  difiiculty.  The  CLstrolor/os,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prosodies'  <jwn  showing,  is  equal  to  Jive  short  sylla- 
bles, and  the  trochee  to  three — yet,  in  the  line  quott^d,  these  two 
feet  are  equal.  They  occupy  prec'mhj  the  same  time.  In  fiict, 
the  whole  music  of  the  line  dopcnds  upon  their  being  made  to 
occupy  the  same  time.  The  Prosodies  then,  have  demonstrated 
what  all  mathematicians  have  stuj)idly  failed  in  demonstrating — • 
that  three  and  five  are  one  and  the  same  thini;. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  however,  about  the  bastard  tro* 
chue  and  the  bastard  iambus,  no  one  can  have  any  trouble  in  «n 
dersitanding  that  many  are  the  is  of  similar  character.    It  is  merely 
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a  bolder  variation  than  usual  from  the  routine  of  trocheeft,  and 
introduces  to  the  bastard  trochee  one  additional  syllable.  But 
this  syllable  is  not  short.  That  is,  it  is  not  short  in  the  sense  of 
^^shor^^  as  applied  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  ordinary  trwdiee, 
where  the  word  means  merely  the  half  of  long. 

In  this  case,  (that  of  the  additional  syllable)  "  short,"  if  used 
at  all,  must  be  used  in  the  sense  of  the  sixth  of  long.  And  all 
the  three  final  syllables  can  be  called  short  only  with  the  same 
understanding  of  the  term.  The  three  together  are  equal  only  to 
the  one  short  syllable  (whose  place  they  supply)  of  the  ordinary 
trochee.  It  follows  that  there  is  no  sense  in  thus  (" )  accenting 
these  syllables.  We  must  devise  for  them  some  new  character 
which  shall  denote  the  sixth  of  long.  Let  it  be  (c ) — the  crescent 
placed  with  the  curve  to  the  left.  The  whole  foot  (many  are  the) 
might  be  called  a  quick  trochee. 

We  come  now  to  the  final  division  (me)  of  Mr.  Oranch's  line. 
It  is  clear  that  this  foot,  short  as  it  appears,  is  fully  equal  in  time 
to  each  of  the  preceding.  It  is  in  fact  the  caesura — the  foot  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  I  called  the  most  important  in  all 
vei-se.  Its  chief  office  is  that  of  pause  or  termination  ;  and  here 
— at  the  end  of  a  line — ^its  use  is  easy,  because  there  is  no  danger 
of  misapprehending  its  value.  We  pause  on  it,  by  a  seeming 
necessity,  just  so  long  ris  it  has  taken  us  to  pronounce  the  pro- 
ceding  feet,  whether  iambusses,  trochees,  dactyls,  or  anapajsts.  It 
is  thus  a  variable  foot,  and,  with  some  care,  may  be  well  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  a  line,  as  in  a  little  poem  of  great  beaut} 
by  Mre.  Welhy  : 

I  have  I  a  lit  I  tie  step  |  son  |  of  on  |  ly  three  |  years  old  | 

Here  we  dwell  on  the  csesura,  son,  just  as  long  as  !t  requires  us  to 
pronounce  either  of  the  preceding  or  succeeding  iambusses.  Its 
value,  therefore,  in  this  line,  is  that  of  three  short  syllables.  In 
ihe  following  dactylic  line  its  value  is  that  of  four  short  syllables. 

Pale  as  a  j  lily  wae  j  Emily  |  Gray. 

I  have  accented  the  cajs  ira  with  a  ( — )  by  way  of  expressing  this 
variability  of  value. 

I  observed,  just  now  thpi  there  could  b«  no  Ruch  fbot  as  one 
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of  two  short  syllables.  What  we  start  from  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  all  idea  on  the  topic  of  vei-se,  is  quantity,  length.  'J'liiw 
when  we  enunciate  an  independent  syllable  it  is  long,  as  a  mattei 
of  course.  If  we  enunciate  two,  dwelling  on  both  equally,  we 
express  equality  in  the  enumeration,  or  length,  and  have  a  right 
to  call  them  two  long  syllables.  If  we  dwell  on  one  more  than 
the  other,  we  have  also  a  right  to  call  one  short,  because  it  is  short 
in  relation  to  the  otiier.  But  if  we  dwell  on  both  equally  and 
with  a  tripping  voice,  saying  to  ourselves  here  are  two  short 
syllables,  the  query  might  well  be  asked  of  us — "  in  relation  to 
what  are  they  short  ?"  Shortness  is  but  the  negation  of  length. 
To  say,  then,  that  two  syllables,  placed  independently  of  any 
other  syllable,  are  short,  is  merely  to  say  that  they  have  no  posi- 
tive length,  or  enunciation — ^in  other  words  that  they  are  no  sylla- 
bles— that  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  And  if,  persisting,  we  add 
anything  about  their  equality,  we  are  merely  floundering  in  the 
idea  of  an  identical  equation,  where,  x  being  equal  to  rr,  nothing 
is  shown  to  be  equal  to  zero.  In  a  word,  we  can  form  no  concep- 
tion of  a  pyrrhic  as  of  an  independent  foot.  It  is  a  mere  chimera 
bred  in  the  mad  fancy  of  a  pedant. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  equalization  of  the  several 
feet  of  a  line,  it  must  not  be  deduced  that  any  necessity  for  equal- 
ity in  time  exists  between  the  rhythm  of  several  lines.  A  poem, 
or  even  a  stanza,  may  begin  with  iambusses,  in  the  firet  line,  and 
proceed  with  anapajsts  in  the  second,  or  even  with  the  less  accor- 
dant dactyls,  as  in  the  opening  of  quite  a  pretty  specimen  of 
verse  by  Miss  Mary  A.  S.  Aldrich  : 

The  wa  |  ter  li  |  ly  eli^eps  |  in  pride  j 
Down  In  thS  j  depth  i  df  the  j  fizQre  |  lake,  j 

Here  azure  is  a  spondee,  equivalent  to  a  dactyl ;  lake  a  caesura. 

I  shall  now  best  proceed  in  quoting  the  initial  lines  of  Byrwi's 
*  Bride  of  Abydos :" 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  dime-o- 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  tlie  turtle 
Now  melt  into  softness,  now  madden  to  crime  t 

Know  je  fhe  land  of  th«  cedar  and  vine. 
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Where  the  flowei's  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  eliine. 

And  the  light  wiiigs  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfume, 

Wax  faiint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom? 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute— 

Wheie  ihe  virgins  are  soft  as  tlie  ro^es  tliey  twiue, 

And  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine  IF 

Tis  the  land  of  the  East — 'tis  tlie  dime  of  the  Sun — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  I 

Oh,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  farewell 

Are  the  hearts  Uiat  they  bear  and  the  tales  tliat  they  teUL 

Now  the  flow  of  these  lines,  (as  times  go,)  is  very  sweet  and  inu- 
fiical.  They  have  been  often  admired,  and  justly — as  times  go — 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  better  versificatioa  of  its 
kind.  And  where  verse  is  pleasant  to  the  ear,  it  is  silly  to  find 
Diult  with  it  because  it  refuses  to  be  scanned.  Yet  I  have  heard 
men,  professing  to  be  scholars,  who  made  no  scruple  of  abusing 
these  lines  of  Byron's  on  the  ground  that  they  were  musical  in 
spite  of  all  law.  Other  gentlemen,  not  scholai-s,  abused  "  all  law" 
for  the  same  reason: — and  it  occurred  neither  to  the  one  party 
nor  to  the  other  that  the  law  about  which  they  were  dijputing 
might  possibly  be  no  law  at  all — ^an  ass  of  a  law  in  the  skin  of  a  lion. 
The  Grammars  s«iid  something  about  dactylic  lines,  and  it  was 
easily  seen  that  these  lines  were  at  least  meant  for  dactylia  The 
first  one  was,  therefore,  thus  divided: 

KnOw  yg  tli6  |  lilnd  wh?re  thC  |  cypress  jind  |  myrtlg.  | 

The  concluding  foot  was  a  mystery ;  but  the  Prosodies  said  some 
thing  about  the  dactylic  "  measure"  calling  now  and  then  for  >i 
double  rhyme;  and  the  court  of  inquiry  were  content  to  rest  in 
the  double  rhyme,  without  exactly  perceiving  what  a  double 
rhyme  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  an  irregular  foot.  Quitting 
the  first  line,  the  second  was  thus  scanned : 

Are  ^mblSms  |  6f  deSds  th^t  |  &re  done  in  |  their  cUme.  | 

(t  was  immediately  seen,  liowever,  that  this  would  not  do: — ^it 
wah  at  war  with  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  reading.  It  oouJd  not 
h(  supposed  that  Byi'on,  or  any  one  in  his  senses,  intended  ca 
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place  stress  upon  such  luonosjlhibles  as  "are,"  "^of,"  and  "their,'' 
nor  could  "their  clime/' col hiWd  with  "to  crime,"  in  the  corres- 
ponding line  below,  be  fairly  twisted  into  anything  like  a  "double 
rhyme,''  so  as  to  bring  everything  within  the  category  of  thn 
Granima!*s.  I>ut  farther  these  (jrammars  spoke  not.  The  in- 
quirers, therefore,  in  spite  of  their  sense  of  harmony  in  the  lines, 
when  considered  without  reftrence  to  scansion,  fell  back  upon  tl>e 
idea  that  the  "Are"  wi^  a  blander — an  excess  for  which  the  poet 
should  be  sent  to  Coventry — and,  striking  it  out,  they  scanne^l 
the  remainder  of  the  line  as  follows  : 

Gmblgms  of  |  deeds  tliSt  {Src  |  done  in  their  dime.  | 


This  answered  pretty  well;  but  the  Grammars  admitted  no  such 
foot  as  a  foot  of  one  syllable;  and  besides  the  rhytlim  was  dac- 
tylic. In  despair,  the  books  are  well  searched,  however,  and  at 
hist  the  investio:;itors  are  (gratified  by  a  full  solution  of  the  riddle 
in  the  profound  "Observation"  quot<Ml  in  the  lx?ginning  of  this 
article: — "When  a  syllable  is  wantinrj:,  the  verse  is  said  to  be 
cjitaleetic;  whc^n  the  measm'e  is  exact,  the  line  is  acatalectic;  when 
there  is  a  redundant  syllable  it  forms  hypermeter."  This  is 
enough,  llie  anomalous  line  is  pronounced  to  be  ciitalectic  at  the 
head  and  to  form  hypermeter  at  the  tail : — and  so  on,  and  so  on; 
it  heintr  soon  discovered  that  nearly  all  the  remaininir  lines  art^  in 
a  similar  predicament,  and  that  what  flows  so  smoothly  to  the 
ear,  although  so  rouglily  to  the  eye,  is,  after  all,  a  mere  jumble 
of  catalecticism,  acatalecticism,  and  hypermeter — not  to  say  worse. 
Now,  had  this  court  of  inquiry  been  in  possession  of  even  the 
shadow  of  the  philosopk}/  of  Vei-se,  they  would  have  had  no  trou- 
ble in  reconciling  this  oil  and  water  of  the  eye  and  ear,  by  merely 
scanning  the  passage  without  reference  to  hues,  and,  continuous 
ly,  thus: 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle  Are  |  eDibIem<i 
of  I  deeds  that  are  |  done  in  their  |  clime  Where  the  ]  rage  of  the  |  vnl- 
tnre  th^  |  love  of  the  |  turtle  Now  |  melt  into  |  softness  now  |  madden 
to  I  crime  \  Know  ve  the  |  land  of  the  |  cedar  and  j  vine  Where  the  j 
flowers  ever  |  blossom  the  |  beams  ever  |  shine  Where  the  |  light  wing* 
of  I  Zeph3n"  op  |  pressed  by  per  |  fume  Wax  |  famt  o'er  the  f  gardens  of  j 
^^nl  in  their  |  bloom  Where  the  |  citron  and  |  olive  are  |  fairest  of  |  fruit 
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Ad^  tfio  I  voice  of  the  |  nightingale  {  never  is  |  mute  Where  the  |  virgini 
are  t  soft  ns  tlic  |  ros«es  they  |  twine  And  |  all  save  the  |  spirit  of  |  nmn 
is  di  I  vine  'Tis  tlie  |  land  of  the  |  East  'tis  the  |  clime  of  the  |  Sun  Can 
he  I  smile  on  such  |  deeds  as  his  |  children  have  |  done  Oh  \  wild  as  tlie  | 
acc&jts  of  I  lovei-H*  (are  |  well  Are  the  |  hearts  that  they  |  bear  and  the  | 
tales  that  they  |  tell. 

Here  "crime"  and  "tell"  (italicised)  are  caesuras,  eacli  having  the 
value  of  a  dactyl,  four  short  syllables;  while  "fume  Wax,"  "twine 
and,"  and  "done  Oh,"  are  spondees  which,  of  course,  being  com- 
posed of  two  long  syllables,  are  also  equal  to  four  short,  and  are 
the  dactyl's  natural  equivalent.  The  nicety  of  Byron's  ear  Las 
led  him  into  a  succession  of  feet  which,  with  two  trivial  exceptions 
as  regards  melody,  are  absolutely  accurate — a  very  rare  occur- 
rence this  in  dactylic  or  anapaestic  rhythms.  The  exceptions  are 
found  in  the  spondee  *''' twine  And^"*  and  the  dactyl,  "«mi7c  on 
9uchP  Both  feet  are  false  in  point  of  melody.  In  "  twine  And,^^ 
to  make  out  the  rhythm,  we  must  force  ^^AncT^  into  a  length 
which  it  will  not  naturally  bear.  We  are  called  on  to  sacrifice 
either  the  proper  length  of  the  syllable  as  demanded  by  its  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  spondee,  or  the  customary  accentuation  of 
the  w^ord  in  conversation.  There  is  no  hesitation,  and  should  be 
none.  We  at  once  give  up  the  sound  for  the  sense;  and  the 
rhythm  is  imperfect.  In  this  instance  it  is  very  slightly  so; — not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  could,  by  ear,  detect  the  inaccuracy. 
But  the  perfection  of  verse,  as  regards  melody,  consists  in  it8 
never  demanding  any  such  sacrifice  as  is  here  demanded.  The 
rhythmical  must  agree,  tkororughly,  with  the  Vading,  flow.  This 
perfection  has  in  no  instance  been  attiiined — but  is  unquestionably 
attainable.  ^^  Smile  cm  such,^^  the  dactyl,  is  incorrect,  because 
^^such,^'*  from  the  chanacter  of  the  two  couson'ints  ch,  cannot  easily 
be  enunciated  in  the  ordinary  time  of  a  short  syllable,  which  its 
position  declares  that  it  is.  Almost  every  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  slight  difficulty  here;  and  yet  the  error  is  by  no 
means  so  imporUmt  as  that  of  the  "^/ifZ"  in  the  spondee.  By 
dexterity  we  may  pronounce  ^^such^^  in  the  true  time;  but  the 
attempt  to  remedy  the  rhythmical  deficiency  of  the  Aiid  by  draw 
ing  it  out,  merely  ago^ravatos  the  offt'nce  against  natural  enuncia 
tion,  by  directing  attention  to  the  offence. 
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Mj  raaiD  object,  however,  in  quoting  these  lines,  is  to  shorn 
that,  in  spi>e  of  the  Prosodies,  the  length  of  a  line  is  entirely  tm 
aibitrary  matter.  We  might  divide  the  commencement  of  Byron's 
poem  thus: 

Know  ye  the  j  land  where  the.  | 

or  thus: 

Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and.  | 
or  thus: 

Kdow  ye  the  j  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle  are.  | 
or  thus : 
Know  ye  the  |  land  where  the  |  cypress  and  |  myrtle  are  |  emblems  of.  | 

In  short,  we  may  give  it  any  division  we  please,  and  the  lines  will 
be  good — provided  we  have  at  least  two  feet  in  a  line.  As  in 
mathematics  two  units  are  required  to  form  number,  so  rhythm, 
(from  the  Greek  «^idfjLo$,  number,)  demands  for  its  formation  aC 
least  two  feet.     Beyond  doubt,  we  often  see  such  lines  as 

Know  ye  the — 
Land  where  the — 

lines  of  one  foot;  and  our  Prosodies  admit  such;  but  with  impro- 
priety; for  common  sense  would  dictate  that  every  so  obvious 
division  of  a  poem  as  is  made  by  a  line,  should  include  withm 
itself  all  that  is  necessary  for  its  own  comprehension ;  but  in  a  line 
of  one  foot  we  can  have  no  appreciation  of  rhythm^  which  depends 
upon  the  e(|uality  between  two  or  more  pulsations.  The  folso 
lines,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  single  caesura,  which  are  seen  in 
mock  Pindaric  odes,  are  of  course  "rhythmical"  only  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  line;  and  it  is  this  want  of  independent 
rhythm  which  adapts  them  to  the  purposes  of  burlesque  alone. 
Their  effect  is  that  of  incongruity  (the  principle  of  mirth;)  for  they 
include  the  blankness  of  prose  amid  the  harmony  of  verse. 

My  second  object  in  quoting  Byron's  lines,  was  that  of  showing 
bow  absurd  it  often  is  to  cite  a  single  line  from  amid  the  body  of 
a  poem,  for  the  purpose  of  instancing  W  e  perfection  or  imperfeo 
tion  of  the  line's  rhythm.     Were  we  to  see  by  itself 

Know  ye  thfi  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle, 
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we  migbt  justly  condemn  it  as  defective  in  the  final  foot,  wbicli  is 
equal  to  only  three,  instead  of  being  equal  to  four,  short  sylhibles. 

In  the  foot  {flowers  ever)  we  shall  find  a  further  exemplification 
of  the  principle  of  the  bastard  iambus,  bastard  trochee,  and  quick 
trochee,  as  I  have  been  at  some  pains  in  describing  these  feet 
above.  All  the  Prosodies  on  English  verse  would  insist  upon 
making  an  elision  in  "flowers,"  thus  (flow'rs,)  but  this  is  nonsense. 
In  the  quick  trochee  (many  &re  th6)  occurring  in  Mr.  Cranch's 
trochaic  line,  we  had  to  equalize  the  time  of  the  three  syllubles 
(«y,  arCy  they)  to  that  of  the  one  short  syllable  whoijc  position 
they  usurp.  Accoi  lingly  each  of  these  syllables  is  equal  to  the 
third  of  a  short  syllable,  that  is  to  say,  the  sixth  of  a  long.  But 
in  Byron's  dactylic  rhythm,  we  have  to  equalize  the  time  of  the 
three  syllables  (ers,  ev^  er,)  to  that  of  the  one  l^ng  syllable  whose 
position  they  usurp,  or,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  of  the  two 
short.  Therefore  the  value  of  each  of  the  syllables  (ers^  «»,  and  er) 
is  the  third  of  a  long.  We  enunciate  them  with  only  half  the 
rapidity  we  employ  in  enunciating  tlie  three  final  syllables  of  the 
quick  trochee — which  latter  is  a  rare  foot.  The  ^''flowers  €?w," 
on  the  contrary,  is  as  common  in  tlie  dactylic  rhythm  as  is  the 
basUird  trochee  in  the  trochaic,  or  the  bastard  iambus  in  the  iam- 
bic. We  may  as  well  accent  it  with  the  curve  of  the  crescent  to 
the  right,  and  call  it  a  bastard  dactyl,  A  bastard  anapcest^  whw^o 
nature  I  now  need  be  at  no  trouble  in  explaining,  will  of  course 
occur,  now  and  then,  in  an  anapjjestic  rhythm. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  chance  of  that  confusion  which  is  apt  to 
be  introduced  in  an  essfiy  of  this  kind  by  too  sudden  and  radical 
an  alteration  of  the  conventionalities  to  which  the  reader  has  been 
accustomed,  I  have  tliouirht  it  ri<xht  to  suofti^est  for  the  accent 
marks  of  the  bastard  trochee,  btistard  iambu'^,  etc.,  etc.,  certain 
characters  which,  in  merely  varying  the  direction  of  the  ordinary 
short  accent  (")  should  imply,  what  is  the  fact,  that  the  feet  thern* 
wives  are  not  new  feet,  in  any  proper  sense,  but  simply  modifica- 
tions of  the  feet,  respectively,  from  which  tlioy  derive  their  names. 
Thus  a  bastard  iambus  is,  in  its  essentiality,  that  is  to  say,  in  its 
time,  an  iambus.  ITie  variation  lies  only  in  the  distribution  of 
this  time.  The  time,  for  example,  occuj)it'd  by  the  one  short  (or 
hcdf  of  long)  syllable,  in  tlM»  ordinary  iambus,  is,  in  the  biistard, 
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Rproad  equally  oyer  two  syllables,  which  are  aecordiugly  the  yburM 
of  long. 

But  this  fact — tho  fact  of  the  essentiality,  or  whole  time,  of  tlw 
foot  being  unchangod,  is  now  so  fully  before  the  reader,  that  £ 
raay  venture  to  propose,  finally,  an  accentuation  which  shall 
answer  the  real  purpose — ^that  is  to  say,  what  should  l)e  the  real 
purpose  of  all  accentuation — the  puri)ose  of  expressing  to  the  eye 
the  exact  relative  value  of  every  syllabi*^  employed  in  Verse. 

I  have  already  shown  that  enunciation,  or  lengthy  is  the  point 
from  which  we  start.  In  other  words,  we  Ix^gin  with  a  long  syiUi* 
hie.  This  then  is  our  unit ;  and  there  will  be.  no  need  of  accent- 
ing it  at  all.  An  unaccented  syllable,  in  a  system  of  accentua- 
tion, is  to  b<^  req;ard<Kl  always  as  a  long  syllable.  Thus  a  spondee 
would  be  without«accent.  In  an  iambus,  the  first  syllable  beiug 
"  short,"  or  tlie  half  of  long,  should  be  accented  with  a  small  2, 
placed  beneath  the  syllable ;  the  last  syllable,  being  long,  should 
be  unaccented ; — the  whole  would  be  thus  (control.)     In  a  trochee, 

these  accents  would  be  merely  conversed,  thus  (manly.)     In  A 

dactyl,  each  of  the  two  final  syllables,  being  the  half  of  long,  should, 
also,  bo  accented  with  a  small  2  beneath  the  syllable ;  and,  the 
first  syllable  left  unaccented,  the  whole  would  be  thus  (happiness.) 

In  an  anapaest  we  should  converse  the  dactyl  thus,  (in  the  land.) 

In  the  bastard  dactyl,  each  of  the  three  concluding  syllables  being 
the  third  of  long,  should  be  accented  with  a  small  3  beneath  the 
syllable  and  the  whole  foot  would  stand  thus,  (flowers  ever.)     In 

t     a    9 

the  bastard  anapjest  we  should  converse  the  bastard  dactyl  thus, 
(in  the  rebound.)     In  the  bastard  iambus,  each  of  the  two  initial 

8      a        a 

syllables,  being  the  fourth  of  long,  should  be  accented,  below  with 
a  small  4 ;  the  whole  foot  would  be  thus,  (in  the  rain.)     In  the 

4  4 

bastard  trochee,  we  should  converse  the  bastard  iambus  thus, 
(many  a.)     In  the  quick  trochee,  each  of  the  three  concluding 

4     4 

syllables,  being  the  sixth  of  long,  should  be  accented,  below,  with 
n  small  6  ;  the  whole  foot  would  be  thus,  (many  are  the.)     Thie 

«     a         • 

quick  iambus  is  not  yet  created,  and  most  probably  never  will  be 
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for  it  will  be  excessively  useless,  awkward,  and  liable  to  miscoa- 
ception — as  I  have  already  shown  that  even  the  (^uick  trochee  is : 
— but,  should  it  appear,  we  must  accent  it  by  conversing  the  quick 
trochee.  The  caesura,  being  variable  in  length,  but  always  lonf/er 
than  "  lonff,^^  should  be  accented,  above^  with  a  number  expressing 
the  length,  or  value,  of  the  distinctive  foot  of  the  rhythm  in  which 
it  occurs.  Thus  a  caesura,  occurring  in  a  spondaic  rhythm,  would 
be  accented  with  a  small  2  above  the  syllable,  or,  ratlier,  foot. 
Occurring  in  a  dactyhc  or  anapaestic  rhythm,  we  also  accent  it 
with  the  2,  above  the  foot.  Occurring  in  an  iambic  rhythm, 
liowever,  it  must  be  accented,  above,  with  1^ ;  for  this  is  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  iambus.  Occurring  in  the  trochaic  rhythm,  we 
give  it,  of  course,  the  same  accentuation.  For  the  complex  1^, 
however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute  the  simpler  expression 
}  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

In  this  system  of  accentuation  Mr.  Cranch's  lines,  quoted  above, 
v'ould  thus  be  written : 

f 

Many  are  the  |  thoughts  that  I  come  to  I  me 
0*6  1  a 

In  my  i  lontily  |  musing  | 

f 

And  they  |  drift  so  |  strange  and  |  swift 

There's  no  I  time  for  I  choosing  1 
•  s  a 

I 

Which  to  I  follow  I  for  to  |  leave 

SI  s 

Any,  I  seems  a  |  losing.  | 

in  the  ordinary  system  the  accentuation  would  be  thus : 

Hftoy  are  tfad  |  thoughts  ihSt  \  cOme  t5  |  me 

In  my  |  lonely  |  mrisTng,  | 
And  thdy  |  drift  so  |  strange  find  |  swift  j 

There's  nd  |  time  for  |  choosing  | 
Which  t6  I  follSw,  I  for  t6  !  leave 

ftny,  I  seems  ^  |  luelng.  j 

It  njQst  be  observed,  here,  that  T  do  not  grant  this  to  be  the 
"  ordinary"  scansion.     On  the  cx)ritrary,  T  never  yet  met  the  raaD 
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who  Lad  the  faintest  comprehension  of  the  trae  scanning  of  Uiese 
lines,  or  of  such  as  these.  But  granting  this  to  be  the  mode  in 
which  our  Prosodies  would  divide  the  feet^  thfty  would  accentunte 
die  syllables  as  just  above 

Now,  let  any  reasonable  peiscn  compare  the  two  modes.  The 
first  advantage  seen  in  my  mode  is  that  of  simplicity — of  time 
labor,  and  ink  saved.  Counting  the  fractions  as  two  accents,  even, 
there  will  be  found  only  twenty-tsix  accents  to  the  stanza.  In  the 
common  accentuation  there  shq  forty-one.  But  admit  that  all  this 
is  a  trifle,  which  it  is  not^  and  let  us  proceed  to  points  of  importance. 
1  )oes  the  common  accentuation  express  the  truth,  in  particular,  in 
general,  or  in  any  regard  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  itself?  Does  it 
convey  either  to  the  ignorant  or  to  the  scholar  a  just  conception 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  lines  ?  Each  of  those  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  crescents,  being  precisely  similar, 
must  be  understood  as  expressing,  all  of  them,  one  and  the  sam^ 
tiling :  and  so  all  prosodies  have  always  understood  them  and 
wished  them  to  be  understood.  They  express,  indeed,  "  short" — 
but  this  word  has  all  kinds  of  meanings.  It  serves  to  represent 
(the  reader  is  left  to  guess  when)  sometimes  the  half,  sometimes 
the  third,  sometimes  the  fourth,  sometimes  the  sixth,  of  "long" — - 
while  "  long"  itself,  in  the  books,  is  left  undefined  and  undescribed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  horizontal  accent,  it  may  be  said,  expresses 
sufficiently  well,  and  unvaryingly,  the  syllables  which  are  meant  to 
be  lonor.  It  does  nothino:  of  the  kind.  This  horizontal  accent  is 
placed  over  the  caesura  (wherever,  as  in  the  Latin  Prosodies,  the 
caesura  is  recognised)  as  well  as  over  the  ordinary  long  syllable, 
and  implies  anything  and  everything,  just  as  the  crescent.  But 
grant  that  it  does  express  the  ordinary  long  syllables,  (leaving  the 
caesura  out  of  question,)  have  I  not  given  the  identical  expression, 
by  not  employing  any  expression  at  all  ?  In  a  word,  while  the 
Prosodies,  with  a  certain  number  of  accents,  express  precisely  noth- 
ing whatever^  I,  with  scarcely  half  the  number,  have  expressed 
everything  which,  in  a  system  of  accentuation,  demands  expres- 
sion. In  glancing  at  my  mode  in  the  lines  of  Mr.  Cranch,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  conveys  not  only  the  exact  relation  of  the  sylla- 
bles and  feet,  among  themselves,  in  th.>se  particular  linef, 
but  their  precise  value  in  relation  to  any  other  existing  or  con- 
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ceivable  feet  or  syllables,  in  any  existing  or  conceivable  s)  stem  of 
rbytliiu. 

The  object  of  what  we  call  scansion  is  the  distinct  marking  of 
the  rhythmical  flow.  Sc<'insion  with  accents  or  perpendicular  lines 
between  the  feet — that  is  to  say  scansion  6y  the  voice  only — is  scan- 
sion to  the  ear  only ;  and  all  very  good  in  its  way.  The  writtou 
scansion  addresses  the  ear  through  the  eye.  In  either  case  the 
object  is  the  distinct  marking  of  the  rhythmical,  musical,  or  read- 
ing flow.  TluM-e  can  be  no  other  object  and  there  is  none.  Of 
course,  then,  the  scansion  and  the  reading  flow  should  go  hand  in 
hand.  The  former  must  agree  with  the  latter.  The  former  represents 
and  expresses  the  latter ;  and  is  good,  or  bad  Jis  it  truly  or  falsely 
represents  and  expresses  it.  If  by  the  written  scansion  of  a  line 
we  are  not  enabled  to  perceive  any  rhythm  or  music  in  the  line, 
then  either  the  line  is  unrhythmical  or  the  scansion  false.  Apply 
all  this  to  the  English  lines  which  we  have  quoted,  at  various 
points,  in  the  course  of  this  article.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
scansion  exactly  conveys  the  rhythm,  and  thus  thoroughly  fuI61s 
the  only  pui'j>o.se  for  which  scansion  is  required. 

But  let  the  scansion  of  the  schools  be  applied  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  vei*se,  and  what  result  do  wo  find  ? — that  the  veree  is  one 
thing  and  the  scansion  quite  another.  The  ancient  verse,  read 
aloud,  is  in  general  musical,  and  occasionally  veri/  musical.  Scan- 
ned by  the  Prosodial  rules  we  can,  for  the  most  part,  make  notb- 
inor  of  it  whatever.     In  the  case  of  the  Enorlish  voi*se,  the  more 

O  CD  ' 

emphatically  we  dwell  on  the  divisions  between  the  feet,  the  more 
distinct  is  our  perception  of  the  kind  of  rhythm  intended.  In  the 
case  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  more  we  dwell  the  less  distinct  h 
this  perception.     To  make  this  clear  by  an  example : 

Mfficenas,  atavis  edite  regibua, 
O,  et  prassidium  et  dnlce  decus  meum. 
Sunt  quos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidia 
Evitata  rotis,  palnmque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dommos  evehit  ad  Deos. 

Now  in  reading  the<*e  lines,  there  is  scarcely  one  person  in  a 
thousaiid  who,  if  even  ignorant  of  Latin,  will  not  immediatelv  feel 
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and  appreciate  their  flow — their  music.     A  prosodist,  bowewr 
informs  the  public  that  the  scansion  runs  thus : 


Maece  |  nas  ata  |  vis  |  edite  |  regibus  | 
O,  et  I  prsesidi'  |  ct  |  dulce  de  |  cus  meum  | 
Sunt  qu<>9  j  curricu  |  lo  |  pulver'  O  |  lympicum  | 
CoUe  I  i^isse  ju  |  Tat  |  metaque  |  fervidia  | 
Evi  I  taia  ro  |  tis  |  paluiaque  |  nobilis  | 
Terra  |  rum  domi  |  nos  |  evehit  |  ad  Deos.  | 


Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  get  a  certain  sort  of  music  from 
the  linos  if  we  read  them  according  to  this  scansion,  but  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  scansion  and  the  certain  sort  of 
music  which  grows  out  of  it,  arc  entirely  at  war  not  only  with  the 
reading  flow  which  any  ordinary  person  would  naturally  give  the 
lines,  but  with  the  reading  flow  universally  given  them,  and  nevoT 
denied  them,  by  even  the  most  obstinate  and  stolid  of  scholars. 

And  now  these  questions  are  forced  upon  us — "  Why  exists  this 
discrepancy  between  the  modern  verse  with  its  scansion,  and  the 
ancient  verse  with  its  scansion  ?" — "  Why,  in  the  former  case,  are 
there  agreement  and  representation,  while  in  the  latter  there  is 
neither  the  one  or  the  other  !"  or,  to  come  to  the  point, — "  How 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  ancient  verse  with  the  scholastic  scansion 
of  it?"  This  absolutely  necessary  conciliation — shall  we  bring  it 
about  by  supposing  the  scholastic  scansion  wrong  because  the 
ancient  verse  is  right,  or  by  maintaining  that  the  ancient  verse  is 
wrong  because  the  scholastic  scansion  is  not  to  l>e  gainsayed  ? 

Were  we  to  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  arranging  the  difticuUy, 
we  might,  in  some  mejisure,  at  least  simplify  the  expression  of  the 
arrangement  by  putting  it  thus — Because  the  pedants  have  no 
eyes,  therefore  the  old  poets  had  no  ears. 

"  But,"  say  the  gentlemen  without  the  eyes,  "  the  scholastic 
scansion,  although  certainly  not  handed  down  to  us  in  form  from 
the  old  poets  themselves  (the  gentlemen  without  the  eare,)  ia 
nevertheless  deduced  from  certain  facts  which  are  supplied  ue  by 
careful  observation  of  the  old  poems. 

And  let  us  illustrate  this  strong  position  by  an  example  from 
ao  American  poet — who  must  be  a  poet  of  some  eminence,  or  be 
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wilJ  not  nnswer  the  purpose.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Street 
I  n^nember  these  two  Hues  of  his : 

His  sinuous  path,  hj  blazer  wuuiiil 
AmoDg  truiika  grouped  in  myriads  round. 

With  the  sense  of  these  lines  I  have  nothing  to  do.  When  a  poet 
is  in  a  "  tine  frenzy,"  he  may  as  well  imagine  a  large  forest  as 
a  small  one — and  "  by  blazes  !"  is  7iot  intended  for  an  oath.  My 
concern  is  with  the  rhythm,  which  is  iambic.  • 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the 
"Amcricim  language"  is  dead,  a  learned  prosodist  should  be  de- 
ducing from  "careful  observation"  of  our  best  poets,  a  system  of 
scansion  for  our  poetry.  And  let  us  suppose  ihat  this  prosodist 
had  so  little  dependence  in  the  generality  and  immutiibility  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  as  to  assume  in  the  outset,  that,  because  we  lived 
a  thousand  years  before  liis  time,  and  made  use  of  steam-engines 
instead  of  mesmeric  balloons,  we  must  therefore  have  had  a  very 
singular  fashion  of  mouthing  our  vowels,  and  altogether  of  hud- 
sonizing  our  verse.  And  let  us  suppose  that  with  these  and  other 
fundamental  propositions  cai'efully  put  away  in  his  brain,  he  should 
arrive  at  the  line, — 

Among  I  trunks  grouped  |  in  my  j  riads  round. 

Finding  it  an  obviously  iambic  rhythm,  he  would  divide  it  as 
above ;  and  observing  that  "  trunks"  made  the  firet  member  of  an 
iambus,  he  would  call  it  short,  as  Mr.  Street  intended  it  to  be. 
Now  farther : — if  instead  of  admitting  the  possibility  that  Mr. 
Street,  (who  by  that  time  would  be  ciilled  Street  simply,  jast  as 
we  say  Homer,) — that  Mr.  Street  might  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
writing  ciirelessly,  as  the  poets  of  the  prosodist's  own  era  did,  and 
as  all  poets  will  do  (on  account  of  being  geniuses,) — instead  of 
admitting  this,  suppose  the  learned  scholar  should  make  a  "rule" 
and  put  it  in  a  book,  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  American  vei*se,  the 
vowel  14,  when  found  imbedded  amcnig  nine  consonants^  was  short : 
what,  under  such  circumstances,  would  the  sensible  people  of  the 
scholar's  day  have  a  right  not  only  to  think,  but  to  say  of  that 
■cholar ? — why,  that  he  was  "a  fool — by  blazes P 
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I  Lave  put  an  extreme  case,  but  it  sti-ikes  at  the  root  of  the  error 
The  "rules"  are  grounded  in  "authority;"  and  this  "authority"-— 
can  fUiy  one  U'll  us  what  it  means  ?  or  can  any  one  suggest  any- 
thins:  tliat  il  niav  not  mean  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  tlie  "scholar" 
aliovo  refernd  to,  miiiht  as  readily  liavo  deduced  from  authority 
a  total ly  false  system  as  a  partially  tru<^  one  ?  To  deduce  from 
authority  a  consistent  prosody  of  the  ancient  metres  would  indeed 
have  been  within  the  liuiiLs  of  the  barest  possibility ;  and  the  task 
has  not  been  accomj)li.shed,  for  the  reason  that  it  demands  a  spe- 
cies of  ratiocination  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  brain  of  a 
bookworm.  A  rigid  scrutiny  will  show  that  the  very  few  "rules'* 
which  have  not  as  many  exceptions  as  examples,  are  those  which 
have,  by  accident,  their  true  bases  not  in  authority,  but  in  the 
omniprevalent  laws  of  syllabification ;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
rule  which  declares  a  vowel  before  two  consonants  to  be  long. 

In  a  word,  the  gross  confusion  and  ant-igonism  of  the  scholastic 
prosody,  as  well  as  its  marked  inaj>plicability  to  the  reading  flow 
of  the  rhythms  it  pretends  to  illustrate,  are  attributiible,  first,  to 
the  utter  absence  of  natural  principle  as  a  guide  in  the  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  undertaken  by  inadequate  men;  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  neglect  of  the  obnous  consideration  that  the  ancient 
poems,  which  have  been  the  criteria  throughout,  were  the  work 
of  men  who  must  have  written  as  loosely,  and  w^ith  as  little  defin- 
itive system,  as  oui-selves. 

Were  Horace  alive  to-day,  he  would  divide  for  us  his  first  Ode 
thus,  and  "  make  great  eyes "  when  assured  by  the  prosodists  that 
lie  had  no  business  to  make  any  such  division  I 

Maecenas  i  atavis  |  editc  |  regibus  | 

O  ct  praB  I  sidium  ef  I  dulce  de  I  cus  meum  j 

9        9  tSS  99  99 

8uot  quo3  cur  j  riculo  j  pulvcrcm  O  |  lympicum  | 

99  99  19     9   _  at 

Gollegisse  |  juvat  |  metaque  |  fervidis  | 

9    9     9  9       9  9      9* 

Evitata  I  rotis  |  palmaque  |  nobilis  | 

9    9    9  9       9  9    9 

Terrarum  I  dominos  I  evekit  I  ad  Deos.  I 

tt  lltS  t9 

Head  by  this  scansion,  the  flow  is  preserved ;  and  the  more  w« 
dwell  on  the  divisions,  th«  moro  the  intended  rhythm  becomen 
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apparent  Moreover,  the  feet  have  all  the  same  time ;  while,  in 
the  scholastic  scansion,  trochees — admitted  trochees — are  absurdly 
employed  as  equivalents  to  spondees  and  dactyls.  The  books  de- 
clare, for  instance,  that  Colle^  which  begins  the  fourth  line,  is  a 
trochee,  and  seem  to  be  gloriousily  unconscious  that  to  put  a  tro- 
chee in  opposition  with  a  longer  foot,  is  to  violate  the  inviolable 
principle  of  all  music,  thne. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  by  "  some  people,"  that  I  have  no  bu&i 
ness  to  make  a  dactyl  out  of  such  obviously  long  syllables  as  sunt^ 
guos,  cur.  Certainly  I  have  no  business  to  do  so.  I  never  do  so. 
And  Ilorace  should  not  have  done  so.  But  he  did.  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Longfellow  do  the  same  thing  every  day.  And  merely 
because  tliese  gentlemen,  now  and  then,  forget  themselves  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  hard  if  some  future  proso<list  should  insist  upon 
twisting  the  " Thanatopsis,"  or  the  ''Spanish  Student,"  into  a 
jumble  of  trochees,  spondees,  and  dactyls. 

It  may  be  said,  also,  by  some  other  people,  that  in  the  word 
derus,  I  have  succeeded  no  better  than  the  books,  in  making  the 
scansion  al  agree  with  the  reading  flow ;  and  that  dec  us  was  not 
pronounced  di'cus.  1  reply,  that  tluM-e  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
word  having  boon  ))iouounctMl,  in  this  case,  decus.  It  must  be 
observed,  that  the  Latin  inflection,  or  variation  of  a  word  in  its 
t(Trainatino:  syllables  caused  the  Romans — must  have  caused  them, 
to  pay  greater  attention  to  tho  termination  of  a  word  than  to  its 
commencement,  or  than  we  do  to  the  terminations  of  our  words. 
The  end  of  the  Latin  word  established  that  relation  of  the  word 
with  other  words  which  we  establish  by  prepositions  or  auxiliary 
verbs.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  infinitt^ly  less  odd  to  them  than 
it  does  to  us,  to  dwell  at  any  time,  for  any  slight  purj>ose,  abnor- 
mally, on  a  terminating  syllable.  In  verse,  this  license — scarcely 
a  license —  would  be  frequently  admitted.  These  ideas  unlock  th* 
lecret  of  such  lines  as  the 

Litoreis  ingens  invenia  sub  ilici&tM  mm, 

and  the 

Parturiunt  monies  et  nascitur  ndiculiu  mus, 

which  I  quoted,  some  time  aijo,  while  speaking  of  rhyme. 

As  regards  the  prosodial  elisions,  such  its  that  ot  rem  before  0, 
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in  pulvercm  Ohjmpicum^  it  is  really  difficult  to  understand  bow 
So  disnjally  silly  a  notion  could  have  entered  t'le  brain  even  of  a 
[XMlrint.  Were  it  demanded  of  me  why  the  books  cut  otf  one 
vowel  before  another,  I  might  say — It  is,  perhai)S,  because  the 
books  think  that,  since  a  bad  reader  is  so  apt  to  slide  the  one 
\owcl  into  the  other  at  any  rate,  it  is  just  as  well  to  print  thein 
ruuhj-alided.  But  in  the  cJise  of  the  terminating  m,  which  is  the 
most  readily  pronounced  of  all  consonants,  (as  the  infantile  mamma 
will  testify,)  and  the  most  impossible  to  cheat  the  ear  of  by  nny 
system  of  sliding — in  the  case  of  the  wi,  I  should  be  driven  to 
reply  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  prosodi^ts  did  the  thing, 
because  they  had  a  fancy  for  doing  it,  and  wished  to  see  how  funny 
it  would  look  after  it  was  done.  The  thinking  reader  will  per- 
ceive that,  from  the  great  facility  with  which  em  may  be  enun- 
ciated, it  is  admirably  suited  to  form  one  of  the  rapid  short  syl- 
lables in  the  bastard  dactyl  (pulverem  O ;)   but  because  the  books 

at        a 

had  no  conception  of  a  bastard  dactyl,  they  knocked  it  in  the  hejid 
at  once — by  cutting  off  its  tail  I 

Let  me  now  give  a  specimen  of  the  true  scansion  of  anothef 
Horatian  measure — embodying  an  instance  of  proper  elision. 


Integer  |  vitaa  |  scelerisque  |  purus  j 

as  3     9  3 

Non  eget  I  Mauri  |  jaculis  ne  j  que  arcu  | 
9    3  ass 

Nee  vene  |  natJB  |  graviila  sa  |  gittis, 
a  3  a   3    s 

Fusee,  plm  |  retr&. 

a  'i 

Here  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  bastard  dactyl,  gives  groat 
animation  to  the  rhythm.  The  e  before  the  a  in  qtie  arctt^  is, 
almost  of  sheer  necessity,  cut  off — that  is  to  say,  run  into  the  a 
fio  as  to  preserve  the  spondee.  But  even  this  license  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  take. 

Had  I  space,  nothing  would  afford  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  proceed  witli  the  scansion  of  all  the  ancient  rhythms,  and  to 
show  how  easily,  by  the  h  dp  of  common  sense,  the  intended  mu- 
sic of  each  and  all  can  be  rendered  instantaneously  apparent  But 
I  have  already  overi-teppod  my  limits,  and  must  bring  this  paper 
to  an  end. 
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It  will  never  do,  however,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  heroie 
hexameter. 

I  began  the  "  processes"  bv  a  suggestion  of  the  spondee  as  the 
6rst  step  towards  verse.  But  the  innate  monotony  of  the  6])on- 
dee  has  caused  its  disappearance,  as  the  basis  of  rhythm,  from  ail 
modern  |K)etry.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  French  heroic — 
the  most  wretchedly  monotonous  vei*se  in  existence — is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  spondaic.  But  it  is  not  designedly  spon- 
daic— an  J  if  the  French  were  ever  to  examine  it  at  all,  they  would 
no  doubt  pronounce  it  iambic.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
French  language  is  strangely  peculiar  in  this  point — that  it  is 
without  accentuation^  and  consequently  without  verse,  llie  genius 
of  the  people,  rather  than  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  declares 
that  their  words  are,  for  the  most  part,  enunciated  with  an  uni- 
form dwelling  on  each  syllable.  For  example — we  say,  "syl/abifi- 
i-ation."  A  Frenchman  would  say,  syl-la-bi-fi-ea-ti-on ;  dwelling 
on  no  one  of  the  syllables  with  any  noticeable  particularity.  Here 
again  I  i)ut  an  extreme  case,  in  order  to  be  well  understood ;  but 
the  general  fact  is  as  I  give  it — that,  comparatively,  the  French 
have  7to  accentuation.  And  there  can  be  nothing  worth  the  name 
of  verse,  without.  Therefore,  the  P'rench  have  no  verse  worth  the 
name — which  is  the  fact,  put  in  sufticiently  plain  terms.  Their 
iambic  rhythm  so  superabounds  in  absolute  sj)ondees,  as  to  war- 
rant me  m  calling  its  basis  spondaic ;  but  French  is  the  only  mod- 
ern tongue  which  lias  any  rhythm  with  such  basis ;  and  even  lo 
the  French,  it  is.  as  I  have  said,  unintentional. 

Admitting,  however,  the  validity  of  my  suggestion,  that  the 
spondee  was  the  first  approach  to  verse,  we  should  exj)ect  to  find, 
first,  natural  spondees  (words  each  forming  just  a  spondee,)  most 
abundant  in  the  most  ancient  languages  ;  and,  secondly,  we  should 
expect  to  find  spondees  forming  the  basis  of  the  niost  ancient 
ihythms.     These  expectations  are  in  both  cases  confirmed. 

Of  the  Greek  hexameter,  the  intentional  basis  is  spondaic.  The 
dactyls  are  the  variation  of  the  theme.  It  will  be  oWrved  that 
there  is  no  absolut»3  certainty  about  their  points  of  interposition. 
The  penultimate  foot,  it  is  true,  is  usually  a  dactyl ;  but  not  uni- 
for  Jily  so ;  while  the  ultimate,  on  which  the  ear  lingers  is  always 
t  Bp^odee.     Even  that  the  ]>enultimate  is  usually  a  dactyl  may  be 
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clearly  referred  to  the  necessity  of  winding  up  with  tlie  disthictiw. 
spondee.  In  corroboration  of  this  idea,  again,  we  should  look  to 
find  the  penultimate  spondee  most  usual  in  tlie  most  ancient  verse ; 
und,  accordinc:ly,  we  find  it  more  frequent  in  the  Gre«k  than  ih 
Uie  Latin  hexameter. 

]'»ut  besides  all  this,  spondees  are  not  only  more  prevalent  in 
the  heroic  hexameter  than  dactyis,  but  occur  to  such  an  extent  as 
is  even  unpleasant  to  modern  ears,  on  account  of  monotony. 
What  the  modern  chiefly  appreciates  and  admires  in  the  Greek 
hexameter,  is  the  melody  of  the  abundant  vowel  sounds.  The 
La  (in  hexameters  really  plea.se  very  few  moderns — although  so 
many  protend  to  fall  into  ecstasies  about  th(*m.  In  the  hexame- 
ter's quoted,  several  pages  ago,  from  Silius  Italicus,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  spondee  is  strikingly  manifest.  Besides  the  natural 
spondees  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  numerous  artificial  ones  arise  in 
the  verse  of  these  tongues  on  account  of  the  tendency  whicli 
inflection  h.as  to  throw  full  accentuation  on  terminal  syllables ;  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  spondee  is  farther  ensured  by  the  com- 
parative infrequeney  of  the  small  prepositions  which  wc  have  to 
serve  us  instead  of  case,  and  also  the  absence  of  the  diminutive 
auxiliary  verbs  with  which  we  have  to  eke  out  the  expression  of 
our  primai*y  ones.  These  are  the  monosyllables  whose  abundance 
serve  to  stamp  the  poetic  genius  of  a  language  as  tripping  or 
dactylic. 

Now  paying  no  attention  to  these  fact**.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow,  and  innumerable  other  pei*sons  more  or  less 
inudern,  have  busied  themselves  in  constructing  what  they  sup- 
posed to  be  "  English  hexametei*s  on  the  model  of  the  Greek." 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  (even  leaving  out  of  question  the 
melodious  masses  of  vowel,)  these  gentlemen  never  could  get  their 
Enirlish  hexameters  to  sound  Greek.  Did  they  look  Greek  ? — that 
should  have  been  the  query  ;  and  the  rej>ly  might  have  led  to  a 
solution  of  the  rid«lle.  In  placing  a  copy  of  ancient  hexametera 
side  by  side  wnth  a  copy  (in  similar  type)  of  such  hexameters  -as 
Professor  Longfellow,  or  Professor  Felton,  or  the  Frogpondian 
Professors  collectively,  are  in  the  shameful  practice  of  composing 
"  on  the  model  of  the  Greek,"  it  wnll  be  seen  that  the  latter  (hex- 
ameters, nol  professors)  are  about  one  third  longer  to  the  eye,  on 
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fin  average,  tlian  the  former.  The  more  abundant  dactyls  make 
the  differonce.  And  it  is  the  greater  number  uf  spondees  in  the 
Greek  than  in  the  Enariish — in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modern 
tonofue — which  has  caused  it  to  fall  out  that  while  tiiese  eminent 
scholars  were  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  a  Greek  hexameter, 
winch  is  a  spondaic  rhythm  varied  now  and  then  by  dactyls,  they 
merely  stumbled,  to  the  lasting  scandal  of  scholarsliip,  over  some- 
thing wkich,  on  account  of  its  long-leggedness,  we  may  jus  well 
term  a  Feltonian  hexameter,  and  which  is  a  dactylic  rhythm,  inter- 
rupted, rarely,  by  artificial  sj)ondees  which  are  no  spondees  at  all, 
and  which  are  curiously  thrown  in  by  the  heels  at  all  kinds  of 
improper  and  impertinent  points. 

Ilere  is  a  specimen  of  the  Longfellownian  hexameter. 

Also  the  I  church  with  |  in  was  a  j  domed  for  |  tliis  wa.s  the  |  sea^wn  | 

In  which  the  |  young  their  |  parents'  |  hope  and  the  |  loved  ones  of  |  Hea- 

veil  I  '  Z. 

Should  at  the  |  foot  of  t)ic  |  nltnr  re  |  new  the  |  vows  of  tlieir  |  baptism  | 
Therefore  each  |  nook  and  |  comer  was  {  swept  and  |  cleaned  and  the  |  dust 

was  I  4  t 

Blown  from  the  |  walls  and  j  ceiling  and  |  from  the  |  oil-painted  j  benches.  | 

Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  man  of  imagination — but  can  he  imagine  that 

any  individual,  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  danger  of  lock- 
jaw, would  make  the  attempt  of  twisting  his  mouth  into  the  shape 

necessary  for  the  omission  of  such  spondees  as  "  par^ w^^,"  and 
*  from  the,"  or  such  dactyls  as  "  cleaned  and  the"  and  "  loved 

ones  of?"     "Baptism"  is  by  no  means  a  bad  spondei^ — perhaps 

because  it  happens  to  be  a  dactyl ; — of  all  the  resst,  however,  I  am 

dreadfully  ashamed. 

But  these  feet — dactyls  and  spondees,  all  together,  -should 

thus  be  put  at  once  into  their  proper  position  : 

"  Also,  the  church  within  wa^  adorned ;  for  this  was  tlio  roason  in  winch 
the  young,  their  parents'  hope,  and  the  loved  ones  of  IIcavcL,  should,  at  the 
feet  of  the  i»ltar,  renew  the  vows  of  their  bapti>^in.  Therefore,  each  n<M)k  and 
comer  was  swept  and  cleaned ;  and  the  dust  was  blown  from  the  walls  and 
Deiling,  and  from  the  oil-painted  benches." 

11  ere ! — That  is  respectable  nrose ;  and  it  will  incur  no  dange?    ^ 
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oi  ever  getting  its  chm*acter  ruined  by  any  body's  mistaking  it 
for  verse. 

But  even  when  we  let  these  modern  hexameters  gc,  as  Groek 
and  merely  hold  them  h^i  in  their  proper  character  of  LongfeiJov 
nian,  or  Feltonian,  or  Frogpoudian,  we  must  still  condemn  them 
as  having  been  committed  in  a  radical  misconception  of  th*;?  phi- 
losophy of  verse.  The  spondee,  as  I  observed,  is  the  thejru  of  the 
Greek  line.  Most  of  the  ancient  hexametei's  begin  with  spondees, 
for  the  reason  that  the  spondee  is  the  theme ;  and  the  ear  is  filled 
with  it  as  with  a  burden.  Now  the  Feltonian  dactyhcs  have,  in  the 
fiame  way,  dactyls  for  the  theme,  and  most  of  them  begin  with 
dactyls — which  is  all  very  proper  if  not  very  Greek — but,  unhap- 
pily, the  one  point  at  which  they  are  very  Greek  is  that  point, 
precisely,  at  which  they  should  be  nothing  but  Feltonian.  They 
always  close  with  what  is  meant  for  a  spondee.  To  be  consistently 
silly,  they  should  die  off  in  a  dactyl. 

That  a  truly  Greek  hexameter  eannotj  however,  be  readily  com- 
posed in  English,  is  a  proposition  which  lam  by  no  means  inclined 
to  admit.    I  think  I  could  manage  the  point  myself.    For  example  : 

Do  tell !  I  Tvlien  may  we  j  hope  to  make  |  men  of  sense  |  out  of  tbe  [  Pua 

dits  I 
Born  and  brought  |  up  wiUi  their  j  snouts  deep  |  down  in  the  |  mud  of  Uie  1 

Frog-pond  ? 
Why  ask  ?  |  who  ever  j  yet  saw  |  money  made  |  out  of  a  I  fat  old  | 
Jew,  or  I  downright  j  upright  |  nutmegs  [  out  of  a  |  pine  knot  f  | 

The  proper  spondee  predominance  is  here  preserved.  Some  of  the 
dactyls  are  not  so  good  as  I  could  wish — but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
rhythm  is  very  decent — to  say  nothing  of  its  excellent  sense. 
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Charles  Dickens,  in  a  note  now  lying  Ijcfore  me,  aJiuding  to 
an  examination  I  once  made  of  the  mechauisni  of  "  Barnaby 
Hudge,"  says — "  By  the  way,  arc  you  aware  that  Godwin  wrote 
his  *  Calfib  WiUiams'  backwards ?  lie  first  involved  b.s  heix)  in  a 
web  of  difficulties,  forming  the  second  volume,  and  t  ten,  for  the 
first,  cast  about  him  for  some  mode  of  accounting  f«  c  what  had 
been  done/' 

I  cannot  think  tliis  the  precise  mode  of  proc<'dure  on  the  y)art 
of  Godwin — and  indeed  what  he  himself  acknowkJgos,  is  not 
altogether  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Dickens'  idea — but  the  author 
of  "  Caleb  Williams"  was  too  good  an  artist  not  to  pf^rceive  the 
advantage  derivable  from  at  least  a  somewhat  similar  pixxiess. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  every  plot,  worth  the  name,  must 
be  'elaborated  to  its  denouement  before  any  thing  be  attcMnpted 
with  the  pen.  It  is  only  with  the  denouement  constantly  in  view 
that  we  can  give  a  plot  its  indisj)ensable  Jiir  of  consequence,  or 
causation,  by  making  the  incidents,  and  especially  the  tone  at  all 
points,  tend  to  the  development  of  the  intention. 

There  is  a  radical  error,  I  think,  in  the  usual  mode  of  const  ruct- 
■Jig  a  story.  Either  history  affords  a  thesis — or  one  is  sucf^'ested 
by  an  incident  of  the  d;iy — or,  at  best,  tlie  author  sets  himself,  to 
work  in  the  coml>in:»tion  of  striking  evenU  to  form  merely  the 
basis  of  las  narrative — designing,  generally,  to  fill  in  with  desciip- 
tion,  dialogue,  or  autorial  comment,  whatever  crevices  of  fact,  or 
action,  may,  from  page  to  page,  render  themselves  apparent. 

I  prefer  commencing  with  the  consideration  of  an  effect.    Keeping 
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originnlity  alicaijH  in  view — for  he  is  fals(^  to  liiiikflf  who  ventures 
to  <lis})cnso  with  so  obvioiw  and  so  ea^^ily  attainable  a  source  of 
interest — I  say  to  myself,  in  the  first  j)laee,  ''  Ot*  the  innumerable 
efl*ect<%,  or  inipression.%  of  which  the  heart,  the  intellect,  or  (more 
generally)  the  suul  is  susce]>tiblc,  what  one  shall  1,  tn  the  present 
occasion,  select  ?"  llavini»;  chosen  a  novel,  tirst,  an  J  secondly  2» 
viud  effect,  I  consider  whetlier  it  can  be  best  wrou^hv  by  incident 
or  tone — whether  by  ordinary  incidents  and  peculiar  tone,  or  tho 
converse,  or  by  peculiarity  both  of  incident  and  toi»e — aftcrwaiJ 
looking  about  me  (or  rather  within)  for  such  combinations  of  eveiit, 
or  tone,  as  sliall  bi'st  aid  me  in  the  construction  of  the  effect. 

I  have  often  thought  how  interesting  a  magazine  pjiper  might 
be  writti.Q  by  any  author  who  would — that  is  to  say,  who  could —  ' 
detail,  step  by  step,  the  jjrocesses  by  which  any  one  of  his  compo- 
sitions attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion.  Why  such  a 
paper  luis  never  been  given  to  the  world,  1  am  much  at  a  lo<s  to 
say — but,  ])erhaps,  the  autorial  vanity  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  omission  than  any  one  other  cause.  Most  writera — poets  in 
especial — prefer  having  it  undeinstood  that  they  compose  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fine  frenzy — an  ecstatic  intuition — and  would  positively 
shudder  at  letting  the  public  take  a. peep  behind  the  scenes,  at  the 
elaborate  and  vacillating  crudities  of  thouglit — at  the  true  ] pur- 
poses seized  only  at  the  last  moiiient — at  the  innumerable  glimi/sea 
of  idea  that  arrived  not  at  tlie  maturity  of  full  view — at  the  fully 
matured  foncies  discarded  in  dt*spair  as  unmanageable — at  the 
cautious  selections  and  rejictions— at  the  painful  erasures  •  and • 
interpolations — in  a  word,  at  the  wheels  and  pinions — the  tackle 
for  scene-sl'ifting — the  step-laddei*s  and  demon-traps — the  cock's 
featliers,  the  red  paint  and  the  black  j)atches,  which,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  the  liundred,  constitute  llie  properties  of  tlje 
literary  histrio, 

I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case  is  by  no  means 
common,  in  which  an  author  is  at  all  in  condition  to  retrace  the 
eteps  by  which  his  conclusions  have  been  attained.  In  general, 
suggestions,  having  arisen  pell-mell,  arc  pursued  and  forgotten  iii 
a  similar  manner. 

For  my  own  i)art,  I  have  neither  sympathy  with  the  repug- 
pajice  alluded  to,  nor,  at  any  time,  the  leiist  ditlicuU.y  in  recalling 
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to  mind  the  progressive  st<'ps  of  any  of  njy  co!nj)ositions ;  ami. 
Biuce  the  interest  of  an  analysis,  or  reconstruction,  such  as  I  have 
considered  a  desiderofum^iri  quite  indept-ndent  of  any  real  or  fan- 
cied interi^st  in  the  tiling  analyzed,  it  will  not  be  regarded  v  fc 
breacli  of  dt'coruui  on  my  pait  to  show  the  modus  operandi  by 
which  some  one  of  rny  own  works  was  put  together.  I  select 
**  The  Raven"  as  most  generally  known.  It  is  my  design  to  reu 
der  it  manifest  that  no  one  point  in  its  composition  is  referible 
either  to  accident  or  intuition — that  the  work  proceeded,  step  by 
Btep,  to  its  comphition  with  the  precision  and  rigid  conse<iuence 
of  a  mathematical  problem. 

Let  us  dismiss,  as  irrelevant  to  the  poem,  ]y€r  se,  the  circum- 
stance— or  say  the  necessity — which,  in  the  fii'st  place,  gave  rise 
to  the  int'^ntion  of  comi)osing  a  poem  that  should  suit  at  once  the 
popular  ::nd  the  critical  taste. 

We  commence,  then,  with  this  intention. 

The  initial  consideration  wtvs  that  of  extent.  If  any  literary 
work  is  too  lonj;  to  be  read  at  one  sittinof,  we  must  be  content  to 
dispense  with  the  immensely  important  effect  derivable  from  unity 
of  imi)ression — for,  if  two  sittins^s  be  required,  the  affaire  of  thu 
world  interfere,  and  every  thing  like  totality  is  at  once  destroyed. 
But  since,  ceteris  jmribus,  no  poet  can  afford  to  dispense  with  any 
thing  that  may  advance  his  design,  it  but  remains  to  be  seen  whe-  . 
ther  there  is,  in  extent,  any  advantage  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  unity  which  attends  it.  Here  I  say  no,  at  once.  What  we 
term  a  long  poem  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  succession  of  brief  ones — 
that  is  to  say,  of  brief  j)oetieal  effects.  It  is  needless  to  demon- 
strate that  a  poem  is  such,  only  inasmucli  as  it  intensely  excites, 
by  elevating,  the  soul ;  and  all  intense  excitements  are.  through  a 
psychal  necessity,  brief.  For  thi**  reason,  at  least  one  half  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  is  essentijdly  prose — a  succession  of  j)oetical  ex* 
citements  intei-s[)ersed,  inevitohbj^  with  corresponding  depressions 
— the  whole  luring  depriv<>d,  through  the  extremen(\>-s  of  its  length, 
of  the  vastH'  important  artistic  element,  totality,  or  unity,  of  effect 

It  appears  evident,  then,  th;it  there  is  a  distinct  Hmit,  as  regards 
length,  to  all  works  of  literary  art — the  limit  of  a  single  sitting— 
and  that,  altliough  in  certain  classes  of  prose  composition,  sucli  aa 
**  Robinson  Crusoe,    (demanding  no  unity,)  this  Hmit  may  be  ad' 
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vantageously  over[)as8(*d,  it  can  never  properly  !)«»  overpassi»d  in  41 

poem.     Within  this  limit,  tin*,  extent  of  a  poom  may  \x'.  made  to 

bear  mathematical  filiation  to  its  m(M*it — in  other  words,  to  the 

excitement  or  elevation — again,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  of 

the  true  poetical  cffjct  which  it  is  capable  of  inducing;  for  it  is 

dear  that  the  bronty  must  be  in  direct  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  tho 

intended  effect : — this,  with  one  proviso — that  a  certain  degieo 

of  duration   is  absolutely  requisite  for   the   production  of  any 

effect  at  all. 

Holding  in  view  these  considerations,  as  well  as  that  degree  of 

excit<nnent  which,I  doomi'd  not  above  the  popular,  while  not  below 
the  critical,  taste,  I  reached  at  once  what  I  conceived  the  proper 
length  fijr  my  intended  po'jm — a  length  of  about  one  hundred 
hues.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  hundn^d  and  eight 

My  next  thought  concerned  the  choice  of  an  impression,  or 
effect,  to  be  conveyed :  and  here  I  may  as  well  observe  that, 
throughout  the  construction,  I  kept  steadily  in  view  the  design  of 
rendering  the  work  nniversalh/  appreciable.  I  should  be  carried 
too  far  out  of  my  immediate  topic  were  I  to  demonstrate  a  })oint 
upon  which  T  have  repeatedly  insisted,  and  which,  w^th  the  poetical, 
stands  not  in  the  slightest  need  of  demonstration — the  point,  I  mean, 
that  Beauty  is  the  sole  legitimate  province  of  the  poem.  A  few 
words,  however,  in  elucidation  of  my  real  meaning,  which  some  of 
my  friends  have  evinced  a  di'^position  to  misrt^ present.  That  pleasure 
which  is  at  once  the  most  intense,  the  most  elevating,  and  tlie  most 
pure,  is,  I  b(^lieve,  fonnd  in  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful. 
When,  indeed,  men  speak  of  Beauty,  they  mean,  precisely,  not  a 
quality,  as  is  supposed,  but  an  effect — they  refer,  in  sliort,  just  to  that 
intense  and  pure  elevation  of  smd — not  of  intellrct,  or  of  heart — 
upon  which  I  have  commented,  and  which  is  experienced  in  conse- 
quence of  contemplating  "the  beautiful."  Now  I  designate  Beauty 
as  the  province  of  the  poem,  merely  because  it  is  an  obvious  rula  of 
Art  that  effects  should  be  made  to  spring  from  direct  causes — that 
objects  should  be  attained  through  means  best  adapted  for  thtMr  at- 
tiiinment — no  one  as  y<'t  having  been  weak  enouirh  to  deny  that  the 
peculiar  elevation  allud«'d  to,  is  most  readily  attained  in  the  poem. 
Now  the  object,  Truth,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
object  Passion,  or  the  excitement  of  the  heart,  ai>e,  although 
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Attainablo,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  poetiy,  far  more  readily  attainable 
in  prose.  Truth,  in  fact,  demands  a  precision,  and  Passion  a 
homeliness  (the  truly  passionate  will  comprehend  me)  wLich  aie 
absolutely  antagonistic  to  that  Beauty  which,  I  maintain,  is  the 
Axcitement,  or  pleasurable  elevation,  of  the  soul.  It  by  no  means 
f(»Uows  from  any  thing  here  said,  that  passion,  or  even  tiiith,  may 
no*  Ije  introduced,  and  even  profitably  introduced,  into  a  poem — 
foi  they  may  serve  in  elucidation,  or  aid  the  general  effect,  as  do 
discords  in  music,  by  contrast — but  the  true  artist  vill  always  con- 
trive, first,  to  tone  them  into  proper  subservience  to  the  predomi- 
nant aim,  and,  secondly,  to  en  veil  them,  as  far  as  possible,  in  that 
Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  the  essence  of  the  poem. 

Regarding,  then,  Beauty  as  my  province,  my  next  question  re- 
ferred to  the  tone  of  its  highest  manifestation — and  all  experience 
has  shown  that  this  tone  is  one  of  sadness.  Beauty  of  whatever 
kind,  in  its  supreme  development,  invariably  excites  the  sensitive 
soul  to  tears.  Melancholy  is  thus  the  most  legitimate  of  all  the 
poetical  tones. 

The  length,  the  province,  and  the  tone,  being  thus  determined, 
I  betook  myself  to  ordinary  induction,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
Bome  artistic  piquancy  which  might  serve  me  as  a  key-note  in  the 
construction  of  the  poem — some  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  struc- 
ture might  turn.  In  carefully  thinking  over  all  the  usual  artistic 
effects — or  more  properly  poiw/«,  in  the  theatrical  sense — I  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  immediately  that  no  one  had  been  so  universally 
employed  as  that  of  the  refrain.  The  universality  of  its  employ- 
ment sufficed  to  assure  me  of  its  intrinsic  value,  and  spared  me 
the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  analysis.  I  considered  it,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  its  susceptibility  of  improvement,  and  soon  saw 
it  to  be  in  a  primitive  condition.  As  commonly  used,  the  re/rain^ 
or  burden,  not  only  is  limited  to  lyric  verse,  but  depends  for  its  ira- 
prfission  upon  the  force  of  monotone — both  in  sound  and  thought, 
llie  pleiusure  is  deduced  solely  from  the  sense  of  identity — of  repe- 
tition. 1  resolved  to  diversify,  and  so  heighten,  the  effect,  by  adhering, 
in  general,  to  the  monotone  of  sound,  while  I  continually  varied  that 
of  thought :  that  is  to  say,  I  determined  to  produce  continuously 
novel  effects,  by  the  variation  of  the  application  of  the  refrain-^ 
the  refrain  itself  i-eniaining,  for  the  most  part,  unvaried. 
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These  points  being  settled,  I  next  betbouo^ht  me  of  the  uaturt 
of  my  refrain.  Since  its  applicition  was  to  bo  repeatedly  varied, 
it  ^as  clear  that  the  refrain  itself  must  be  brief,  for  there  would 
have  been  an  insurmountable  diftlcnlty  in  frequent  variations  of 
application  in  any  sentence  of  length.  In  proportion  to  the  brevity 
of  the  sentence,  would,  of  couree,  be  the  facility  of  the  vaiiation. 
This  led  me  at  once  to  a  single  word  as  the  best  refrain. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  chara^^ter  of  the  word.  Hav  • 
ing  made  up  my  mind  to  a  refrain,  the  division  of  the  poem  into 
stanzas  was,  of  course,  a  corollary:  the  refrain  forming  the  close 
to  each  stanza.  That  such  a  close,  to  have  force,  must  be  sonor- 
ous and  susceptible  of  protracted  emphasis,  admitted  no  doubt: 
and  these  considerations  inevitably  led  me  to  the  long  o  as  the 
most  sonorous  vowel,  in  connection  with  r  as  the  most  producible 
consonant 

The  sound  of  the  refrain  being  thus  determined,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  select  a  word  embodying  tliis  sound,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  fullest  possible  keeping  with  that  melancholy  which  I 
had  predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  such  a  search  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  overlook  the  word 
"Nevermore."  In  fact,  it  was  the  very  first  which  presented 
itself. 

llie  next  desideratum  was  a  pretext  for  the  continuous  use  of 
the  one  word  "nevermore."  In  observing  the  difficulty  which  I 
at  once  found  in  inventing  a  sufficiently  plausible  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuous repetition,  I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty 
arose  solely  from  the  pre-assum}*tion  that  the  word  was  to  be  so 
continuously  or  monotonously  spoken  by  a  human  being — I  did 
not  fail  to  perceive,  in  short,  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  reconojl- 
iation  of  this  monotony  with  the  exercise  of  reason  on  the  part  of 
the  creature  repeating  the  word.  Here,  then,  immediately  arose 
the  idea  of  a  now-reasoning  creature  capable  of  speech ;  and,  very 
naturally,  a  parrot,  in  the  first  inst-ince,  suggested  itself,  but  was 
superseded  forthwith  by  a  Raven,  as  equally  capable  of  speech, 
and  infinitely  more  in  keeping  with  the  intended  tone. 

I  had  now  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a  Raven — the  bird 
of  ill  omen — monotonously  repeating  the  one  word,  "Nevermore,** 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  stanza,  in  a  poem  of  melancholy  tone,  and 
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in  length  about  oqo  hundred  lines.  Now,  never  losirg  sight  of 
the  object  suprenuness^  or  perfection,  at  all  points,  I  asked  my- 
lelf— r"  Of  all  melanclioly  topics,  what,  according  to  the  universal 
understanding  of  mankind,  is  the  most  nwlancholyi"  Death — 
was  the  obvious  reply.  "  And  when,"  I  siiid,  "is  this  most  mel- 
ancholy of  topics  mos".  poetical?"  From  what  I  have  already  ex- 
plained at  some  length,  the  answer,  here  also,  is  obvious — *^  AVhen 
it  most  closely  allies  itself  to  Beauty :  the  death,  then,  of  a  b«)auti- 
ful  woman  is,  unquestionably,  the  rno^t  poetical  topic  in  the  world 
— and  equally  is  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  lips  best  suited  for  such 
topic  are  those  of  a  bereaved  lover." 

I  had  now  to  combine  the  two  ideas,  of  a  lover  lanionting  hia 
deceased  mistress  and  a  Raven  continuously  repeating  the  word 
**  Nevermore." — I  had  to  combine  thes<*,  bearing  in  mind  my  de- 
sign of  varying,  at  every  turn,  the  application  of  the  word  rej>eat- 
ed;  but  the  only  intelligible  mode  of  such  combination  is  that  of 
im.igining  the  Raven  cmj)loying  the  word  in  answer  to  the  queriea 
of  the  lover.  And  here  it  wtis  that  I  saw  at  once  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  the  eff«'ct  on  which  I  had  been  depending — that  is  to 
say,  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  application,  I  saw  that  I  could 
make  the  first  query  propounded  by  the  lover — the  first  query  to 
which  the  Raven  should  reply  "  Nevermore" — that  I  could  make 
this  fii"st  query  a  commonplace  one — the  s^'ond  li*ss  so — the  third 
still  less,  and  so  on — until  at  length  the  lover,  startled  from  his 
original  noTicIialancc  by  the  melancholy  character  of  the  word  it- 
self— by  its  frequent  repetition — and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
ominous  reputation  of  the  fowl  that  uttered  it — is  at  length  excited 
to  superstition,  and  wildly  propounds  queries  of  a  far  diflferent 
character — queries  whose  solution  he  has  passionately  at  heart^^ 
projwunds  them  half  in  superstition  and  half  in  that  speci<»s  of 
despair  which  delights  in  self-torture — propounds  them  not  alto- 
gether because  he  believes  in  the  proj)hetic  or  demoniac  character 
of  the  bird  (which,  reason  assures  him,  is  merely  repeating  a  les* 
80U  learned  V>y  rote)  but  b<x?ause  he  experiences  a  frenzit^d  plea- 
sure in  so  modeling  his  questions  as  to  receive  from  tin*  expected 
**  Nevermore"  the  most  delicious  b<cau<e  the  most  intolerable  of 
isorrow.  Perceiving  the  opportunity  thus  afl'orded  me — or,  more 
strict l\',  thvLn  forced  ui>on  me  in  the  progress  of  the  construction — 
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I  first  established  in  mind  the  climax,  or  ooncluding  queiy — thai 
query  to  which  "  Nevermore"  sliould  be  in  the  last  place  an  auL^wer 
— thnt  query  in  re])ly  to  which  this  word  "  Nevermore"  should  in- 
volve the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

Uere  then  the  poem  may  be  siiid  to  have  its  beginning — at  th« 
end,  where  all  works  of  art  should  be^n — ^for  it  was  here,  at  this 
poiiib  of  my  preconsiderations,  that  I  fii-st  put  pen  to  paper  in  the 
composition  of  the  stanza: 

•*  PropUct,"  sai<l  I,  "  thing  of  eril  I  prophet  still  if  bird  .v  devil ! 
By  mat  Deaven  thut  beiuls  above  us — by  tliat  Qod  we  both  adore, 
Tell  this  »oul  wiih  sorrow  laden,  if  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 
It  shall  chv^p  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Ltmore." 

Quoth  the  raven  "Nevermore." 

1  composed  this  stanza,  at  this  point,  first  that,  by  establishing 
the  climax,  I  might  the  better  vary  and  graduate,  as  regards  seri- 
ousness and  importance,  the  preceding  queries  of  the  lover — iindj 
secondly,  that  I  might  definitely  settle  the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and 
the  knixth  and  n:<^noral  .arranfjt^ment  of  the  stinza — as  well  as 
graduate  the  stanzas  which  were  to  precede,  so  that  none  of  thera 
might  surpass  thi^  in  rhythmical  eft'uct.  Had  I  been  able,  in  the 
subsequent  composition,  to  construct  more  vigorous  stanzas,  I 
should,  without  scruple,  have  purposely  enfeebled  them,  so  as  not 
tg  interfere  with  the  climacteric  eft'cct. 

And  here  I  may  as  w^ell  say  a  few  words  of  the  versification. 
My  fii-st  object  (as  usual)  was  originality.  The  extent  to  which 
this  has  been  neglected,  in  versificjition,  is  one  of  the  most  unac- 
countable things  in  the  world.  Admitting  that  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility of  variety  in  mere  rhythm^  it  is  still  clear  that  the  possible 
varieties  of  metre  and  stanza  are  absolutely  infinite — and  yet,  for 
ceniuries,  no  man,  in  verse,  has  ever  done,  or  ever  seemed  to  think 
of  doing,  an  original  thing.  The  fact  is,  that  originahty  (unless 
in  minds  of  very  unusual  force)  is  by  no  means  a  matter,  as  some 
suppose,  of  impulse  or  intuition.  In  general,  to  be  found,  it  must 
be  elaborately  sought,  and  although  a  positive  merit  of  the  highest 
class,  demands  in  its  attainment  less  of  invention  than  negation. 

Of  course,  I  pretend  to  no  originahty  in  eithei   the  rhyihm  or 
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metre  of  the  "Raven."  Tlie  former  Is  trochaic — the  latter  is  ootft* 
meter  acatalectic,  altornating  with  heptaineter  catalectic  repeated 
iu  the  refrain  of  the  litlh  verse,  and  terminating  with  tetrame- 
ter catalectic  Less  pedantically — the  feet  employed  throughout 
(trochees)  consist  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  a  short :  the  lirst 
line  of  the  stanza  consists  of  eight  of  these  feet — ^the  second  of 
ieven  and  a  half  (in  effect  two-thirds) — the  third  of  eight — ^the 
fourth  of  seven  and  a  half — the  fifth  the  same — the  sixth  three 
and  a  half.  Now,  each  of  these  lines,  taken  individually,  has  bc«.-Q 
employed  before,  and  what  originality  the  "Raven"  has,  is  in 
their  combination  into  stanza  ;  nothing  even  remotely  approaching 
this  combination  has  ever  been  attempted.  The  effect  of  this  ori- 
ginality of  combination  is  aided  by  other  unusual,  and  some  alto- 
gether novel  effects,  arising  from  an  extension  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  rhyme  and  alliteration. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the  mode  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  lover  and  the  liaven — and  the  first  branch  of  this  con- 
sideration was  the  locale.  For  this  the  most  natural  su<;irestion 
niiirht  seem  to  be  a  forest,  or  the  fields — but  it  has  always  ap- 
I)eared  to  me  that  a  close  circumscription  of  sjyace  is  absolutely 
necessarv  to  the  effect  of  insulated  incident : — it  has  the  force  of  a 
frame  V)  a  picture.  It  has  an  indisputable  moral  power  in  keep- 
ing concentrated  the  attention,  and,  of  coui^se,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  mere  unity  of  place. 

I  determined,  then,  to  place  the  lover  in  his  chamber — in  a 
chamber  rendered  sacred  to  him  by  memories  of  her  who  had  fre- 
quented it.  The  room  is  represented  as  richly  furnished — this  in 
mere  pursuance  of  tlie  ideas  I  have  already  explained  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Beauty,  as  the  sole  true  poetical  thesis. 

The  locale  being  thus  determined,  1  had  now  to  introduce  the 
bird — and  the  thou<rht  of  introducinnr  him  throuu:h  the  window, 
was  inevitable,  llie  idea  of  making  the  lover  suppose,  in  tlie  firal 
instance,  that  the  flapf>ing  of  the  wings  of  the  bird  against  the 
shutter,  is  a  "tapping"  at  the  door,  originated  in  a  wish  to  in- 
crease, by  prolongin<2f,  the  reader  s  curiosity,  and  in  a  desire  to  ad- 
mit the  incidental  effect  arising  from  the  lover's  throwing  open  the 
door,  finding  all  dark,  and  thence  adopting  the  half-i^^ncy  that  it 
was  tlie  spirit  of  his  mistress  that  knocked. 
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J  made  tJie  night  tempestuous,  first,  to  acc<mnt  for  the  Raven's 
seeking  admission,  and  secondly,  for  the  effect  of  contrast  with  tb** 
(physical)  serenity  witliin  the  chamber. 

I  made  the  bird  alight  on  the  bust  of  Pallaa^  also  for  the  effect 
of  contrast  between  the  marble  and  the  plumage — it  being  unde^ 
stood  that  the  bust  was  aljsolutely  suggested  by  the  bird — ^the  bust 
of  PcUlas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the  sonorousness  of  the  word, 
Pallas,  itself. 

About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  also,  I  have  availed  myself  of  tho 
force  of  contrast,  with  a  view  of  deepening  the  ultimate  impression. 
For  example,  an  au*  of  the  fantastic — ^approaching  as  nearly  to  th^s 
ludicrous  as  wsis  admissible — is  given  to  the  llaven^s  entrance. 
lie  comes  in  "  >vith  many  a  flirt  and  flutter." 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he — not  a  moment  stopped  ^r  stayed  lie, 
Bui  icith  mien  of  lord  or  ladi/,  perchc*d  above  my  chamber  door. 

In  the  two  stanzas  which  follow,  the  disign  is  more  obviously 
carried  out: — 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  tlir  countenance  it  wore, 
"Thougli  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  sha\cn  thou."  I  said,  **  art  sure  no  cravien, 
Ghastly  grim  and  ancient  Kuven  \vanderii»g  from  the  nightly  shore — 
I'ell  me  what  thv  lordlv  name  is  on  the  Ni^^hts  Plutoniau  fthoref' 

Quoth  the  Raven  "  Nevermore." 

Much  I  marvelled  this  unpainhf  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
Thouffh  its  answer  little  mcanitisr — little  reU'vnncv  bore ; 
For  we  cannot  help  agrpcing  that  no  living  human  being 
Ever  yet  was  blesxed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door — 
Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door^ 

Witli  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

Tlieetfect  of  ihe  dcncuement  b<'ing  thus  provided  for,  I  iinmc 
diately  droj)  the  fantastic  for  a  tone  of  the  most  profound  serious- 
nesi'i: — this  tone  commencing  in  the  stanza  directly  following  the 
ono  last  quoted,  with  the  line, 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  si)oke  only  etc. 
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From  this  epoch  the  lover  no  longer  jests — no  longer  sctis  any 
thing  even  of  the  fantastic  in  the  Haven's  demeanor.  He  speaka 
of  him  as  a  "grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird 
of  yore,"  and  feels  the  "  fiery  eyes"  burniiig  into  his  "  bosom's 
core,"  This  revolution  <\f  thought,  or  fancy,  on  the  lover's  part, 
is  intended  to  induce  a  similar  one  on  the  part  of  the  reader — to 
bring  the  mind  into  a  proper  frame  for  the  denouement — which  is 
noD?  brought  about  as  rapidly  and  as  directly  as  possible. 

With  the  detiouemeiit  proper — with  the  Raven's  rej)ly,  "  Never- 
more," to  the  lover's  finiil  demand  if  he  shall  meet  his  mistress  in 
another  world — the  poem,  in  its  obvious  phase,  that  of  a  simple 
narrative,  may  be  said  to  have  its  completion.  So  far,  every  thing 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  accountable — of  the  real.  A  raven, 
having  learned  by  rote  the  single  word  "  Nevermore,"  and  having 
esciiped  from  the  custody  of  its  owner,  is  driven  at  midnight, 
through  the  violence  of  a  storm,  to  seek  jidmission  at  a  window 
from  which  a  light  still  gleams — the  chamber-window  of  a  student, 
occupied  half  in  poring  over  a  volume,  half  in  dreaming  of  a 
beloved  mistress  deceased.  The  casement  being  thrown  open  at 
the  fluttering  of  the  bird's  wings,  the  bird  itself  j>erches  on  the 
most  convenient  seat  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  student, 
who,  amused  bv  the  incident  i».id  the  odditv  of  the  visitor's 
demeanor,  demands  of  it,  in  jest  and  without  looking  for  a  reply, 
its  name.  The  raven  addressed,  answers  with  its  customary  word, 
"Nevermore" — a  word  which  finds  immediate  echo  in  the  melan- 
choly heart  of  tlie  student,  who,  giving  utterance  aloud  to  ctirtai:i 
thoughts  suggested  by  the  occiision,  is  again  startled  by  the  fowr?- 
repetition  of  "  Nevermore."  The  student  now  guesses  the  state 
of  the  case,  but  is  impelled,  as  I  have  before  exj»lained,  by  the 
human  thirst  for  self-torture,  and  iu  part  by  superstition,  to  i;io- 
pound  such  queries  to  the  bird  as  will  bring  him,  the  lover,  the 
most  of  the  luxury  of  sorrow,  through  the  antieipated  answer 
"  Nevermore."  With  the  indulgence,  to  the  extreme,  of  this  sAf- 
torture,  the  narration,  i*i  what  I  have  termed  its  first  or  obvious 
phase,  has  a  natural  termination,  and  so  far  tliere  has  been  no 
overstepping  of  the  limits  of  the  real. 

But  in  subjcets  so  handlnl,  liowever  skilful] v,  or  with  however 
vivid  an  array  of  incident,  there  is  always  a  certain  hardness  or 
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nakednesa,  which  repels  the  artistical  eye.  Two  things  are  inTari-> 
ably  required — first,  some  amount  of  complexity,  or  more  prop- 
erly, adaptation  ;  and,  secondly,  some  amount  of  su^gesliveness^ 
some  under  current,  however  indefinite,  of  meaning.  It  is  tbia 
latter,  in  especial,  which  imparts  to  a  work  of  art  so  much  of  that 
richness  (to  borrow  from  colloquy  a  forcible  term)  which  we  are 
too  fond  of  confounding  with  the  ideal.  It  is  the  excesj  of  the 
ou^-^csted  meaning— it  is  the  rendering  this  the  upper  instead  of 
the  under  current  of  the  theme — which  turns  into  prose  (and  that 
of  the  very  flattest  kind)  the  so  called  poetry  of  the  so  called 
transcendental  ists. 

Holding  those  opinions,  I  added  the  two  concluding  stanzas  of 
the  poem — their  suggestiveness  being  thus  made  to  pervade  all 
the  narrative  which  has  preceded  them.  The  under-current  of 
meaning  is  rendered  fii-st  apparent  in  the  lines — 

•*  Take  thy  beak  from  out  mi/  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door  T 

Quotli  the  llaven  "  Nevermore  \" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  "from  out  my  heart,"  involve 
the  first  metaphorical  expression  in  the  i>oem.  They,  with  the 
answer,  "Xevernion^,"  di*i])ose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that 
has  been  previously  narrated.  The  reader  begins  now  to  regard 
the  Kaven  as  emblematical — but  it  is  not  until  the  very  last  line 
of  the  very  last  stanza,  that  the  intention  of  making  him  emble- 
matical of  Mournful  and  Never-endi^ig  Remembrance  is  permitted 
distinctly  to  be  seen  : 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 
On  tiie  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streiuiiiug  throws  his  sliadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul/rc^/i  out  that  fthadtno  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore. 


MARGINALIA. 


Ik  getting  my  books,  I  have  been  always  solicitoas  of  an  ample 
Q.argin  ;  this  not  so  much  through  any  love  of  the  thing  in  itself, 
however  agreeable,  as  for  the  facility  it  affords  me  of  penciling 
euggested  thoughts,  agreement**,  and  differences  of  opinion,  or 
brief  critical  comments  in  general.  Where  what  I  have  to  note 
is  too  much  to  be  included  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  margin, 
I  commit  it  to  a  slip  of  paper,  and  deposit  it  between  the  leaves  • 
taking  ciire  to  secure  it  by  an  imperceptible  portion  of  gum  tra^- 
acanth  paste. 

All  this  may  be  whim ;  it  may  be  not  only  a  very  hackneyed, 
but  a  very  idle  practice ; — yet  I  persist  in  it  still ;  and  it  aflbrds 
me  pleasure ;  which  is  profit,  in  despite  of  Mr.  Bentham  with 
Mr.  Mill  on  his  back. 

This  making  of  notes,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  making  uf 
mere  memoranda — a  custom  which  has  its  disadvant'iges,  beyond 
doubt.  "  Ce  que  je  mets  sur  papier ^^  says  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
*  je  remets  de  ma  memoire,  et  par  consequence  je  rouhlie  ;" — and, 
m  fact,  if  you  wish  to  forget  anything  on  the  spot,  make  a  note 
that  this  thing  is  to  be  remembered 

But  the  purely  marginal  jottings,  done  with  no  eye  to  tV.e 
Memorandum  l^ook,  have  a  distinct  complexion,  and  not  only  a 
distinct  purpose,  but  none  at  all ;  this  it  is  which  imparts  to  them 
a  value.  Thev  have  a  rank  somewhat  above  the  chance  and  de- 
ftuliery  comments  of  lit<*rary  chit-chat — for  these  latter  are  net 
unfreqvcntly  **talk  for  talk's  sake,''  hurried  out  of  the  mouth: 
while  the  marginalia  are  dolibr^ratoly  penciled,  because  the  mind 
of  the  reader  wishes  to    mburthen  itself  of  a  thought — ^however 
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flippant — liowever  silly — however  trivial — still  a  thought  indeed 
noi  morel V  a  thini:;  that  miiyht  have  been  a  thout'ht  in  time,  and 
un(li»r  more  favorable  circumstances.  In  the  rnarghmlia^  too,  wo 
talk  only  to  ourselvi^s;  we  there-fore  talk  freshly — boldly — origin- 
ally— with  abandonnement — without  conceit — much  after  tho 
fashion  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  anrl  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  tlie  anatomical  Burton,  and  that  most  logica. 
analogist,  Buth-r,  and  sonje  other  people  of  the  old  diiy,  who 
were  too  full  of  their  matter  to  have  any  room  for  their  manner, 
which  being  thus  K^'t  out  of  question,  was  a  capital  manner,  in- 
deed— a  model  of  manners,  with  a  rich  I  v  marmnalic  air. 

The  circumscription  of  space,  too,  in  these  penci lings,  has  in  it 
something  more  of  advantage  than  inconvenience.  It  compels  ua 
(whatever  dift'useness  of  idea  we  may  clandestinely  entertain)  into 
Mjnte^quieu-ism,  into  Tacitus-ism,  (here  I  leave  out  of  view  the 
coi.cluding  portion  of  the  **  Annals,") — or  even  into  Carlyle-ism 
— a  thing  which,  I  have  been  told,  is  not  to  be  confounded  witlt 
ycur  ordinary  affectation  and  bad  grammar.  I  say  "  bad  gram- 
mar," through  sheer  ob^tinac}*,  because  the  grammarians  (wha 
should  know  better)  insist  ujjon  it  that  I  should  not.  But  then 
grammar  is  not  what  those  grammarians  will  have  it:  and,  bc'ing 
merely  the  analysis  of  language,  with  th(!  result  of  this  analysis, 
must  b(?  good  or  bad  just  as  the  analyst  is  sage  or  silly — just  as 
he  is  a  Home  Tooke  or  a  Cobbett. 

But  to  our  sheep.  During  a  rainy  afternoon,  not  long  ago, 
beinir  in  a  mood  too  listless  for  continuous  studv,  I  sou'^ht  relief 
from  ennui  in  dij>ping  here  and  there,  at  random,  among  the  vol- 
umes of  my  librarv — no  very  lar^e  one,  certainlv,  but  sutficientlv 
m'scellancous ;  atid,  I  Hatter  myself,   not  a  little  recherche. 

Perhaps  it  was  what  the  (rermans  call  the  "  brain-scattering  *' 
humor  of  the  mom<*nt:  but,  while  the  j)icturesqueness  of  the  nu- 
ll eT3Us  pencil-scratche-'  arrested  riy  attention,  tiieir  helter-skelter- 
in33-  of  commentary  amused  me.  I  found  myself,  at  length, 
form  ng  a  wish  that  it  had  been  some  other  hand  than  my  own 
which  had  so  Ix^levilled  the  books,  and  fancying  that,  in  such 
case,  !  might  have  deriv(Ml  no  inconsiderable  pl<*asure  from  turn- 
innr  them  over.  From  this  the  transition-thouii"lit  (as  Mr.  Lyell, 
or  Mr.  Murchison,  or  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh   would  have  it)  was 
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natural  enougli : — there  might  be  something  even  in  my  scribMirigs 
which,  for  the  mere  sake  of  scribbling,  would  have  interest  foi 
(>tiiers. 

The  main  difiic  ulty  respected  the  mode  of  transferring  tlie  not<^ 
from  the  volumes — tlie  context  from  the  text — without  detriment 
to  that  exceedingly  frail  fabric  of  intelligibility  in  which  the  con- 
text wjis  imbedded.  With  all  appliances  to  boot,  with  the  printed 
pages  at  their  back,  the  commentaries  were  too  often  like  Dodo- 
na's  oracles — or  those  of  Lycophron  Tenebrosus — or  the  ess.iya 
of  the  pedant's  pupils,  in  Quintillian,  which  were  "necessarily 
excellent,  since  even  he  (the  pedant)  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
prehend them  :" — what,  tlien,  would  become  of  it — this  context 
— if  transferred  ? — if  translated  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  traduit 
(traduced)  which  is  the  French  synonyme,  or  overzezet  (turned 
copsy-turvy)  which  is  the  Dutcli  one  ? 

I  concluded,  at  length,  to  put  extensive  faith  in  the  flcumen 
and  imagination  of  the  reader: — this  as  a  general  rule.  lUit,  in 
some  instances,  where  even  faith  would  not  remove  mountains^ 
there  seemed  no  safer  plan  than  so  to  re-modc'l  the  note  as  to 
convey  at  least  the  ghost  of  a  conception  as  to  what  it  was  all 
about.  Where,  for  such  conception,  tlie  text  itself  was  absolutely 
necessary,  I  could  quote  it ;  where  the  title  of  tlie  book  com- 
mented upon  was  indispensable,  I  could  name  it.  In  short,  'ike 
a  novvil-hero  dilemma'd,  I  made  up  my  mind  "to  be  guided  by 
circumstances  "  in  default  of  more  satisfactorv  rules  of  conduct. 

As  for  the  multitudinous  opinion  expressed  in  the  sulyoined 
farrago — as  for  my  present  assent  to  all,  or  dissent  from  any  por- 
tion of  it — as  to  the  possibility  of  my  having,  in  some  instances, 
altered  my  mind — or  as  to  the  impossibility  of  my  not  having 
altered  it  often — these  are  points  upon  which  I  say  nothing,  be- 
tduse  upon  these  there  can  be  nothing  cleveily  said.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe,  however,  that  just  as  the  goodness  of  youi 
trae  pun  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  intolerability,  so  is  nonsv^cse 
the  esseutial  sense  of  the  Marrrioal  Note. 
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1. 

One  of  the  happiest  examples,  in  a  small  way,  of  the  carrying 

une's-s<'lf-in-a-hand-bjisket  lo:^ic,  is  to  be  found  in  a  London  weekly 
paper  called  "  The  Popular  Record  of  Modern  Science  ;  a  Jour- 
nal of  JMr'losophy  and  General  Information."  This  work  has  a 
vast  circul  Uion,  and  is  respected  by  eminent  men.  Sometime  in 
Novembei,  1845,  it  copi<^d  from  the  "Columbian  Magazine,"  of 
New  York,  a  rather  adventurous  article  of  mine,  called  "  Mes- 
meric Iiev(  lation."  It  had  the  impudence,  also,  to  spoil  the  title 
by  improvinu:  it  to  "The  Last  Conversation  of  a  SomuamDuie '* 
— a  phrase  thai  is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose,  since  the  person 
■who  "  con  /erses"  is  not  a  somnambule.  lie  is  a  sleep- waker — 
»/)<  a  sleep  walker ;  but  I  presume  that  "The  Record"  thouj^ht 
it  was  orly  the  dift'ereuce  of  an  /.  What  I  chiefly  complain  of, 
however  V.  that  the  London  editor  prefaced  my  ])aper  with  these 
words  :--'*  The  followinjx  is  an  article  communicated  to  the  Co- 
lumbian  Mjigazin<;,  a  journal  of  respectability  and  influence  in  tho 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  bears  mternal  evldenre 
of  avtkeniiciti/y  !  There  is  no  subject  under  heaven  about  which 
funnier  ideas  are,  in  general,  entert^iined  than  about  this  subject 
of  internal  evidence.  It  is  by  "  internal  evidence,"  observe,  thai 
we  decide  upon  the  mind.  But  to  "  The  Record  :" — On  the  issuo 
of  my  "  Valdemar  Case,"  tliis  journal  coi)ies  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  (also  as  a  matter  of  couree)  improves  the  title,  as  in 
the  pri'vious  instance.  But  the  editorial  comments  may  as  well 
be  called  profound.     Here  they  are  : 

llie  following  narrative  appears  in  a  recent  numbor  of  77te  Airvcrican 
J/rtf/fr://«r,  a  respectable  pojiodical  in  tlie  United  States.  It  comes,  it  will 
bt»  observed,  from  tlie  narrator  of  t lie  **  Last  Conversation  of  a  Somnambule," 
publislied  in  Tlie  Record  of  ihe  -9th  of  Xoveml>er.  In  exinioiin«r  this  case 
the  Mfirniuq  P*>9t,  of  Wondiiv  Xiu^t  takcis  what  it  considers  tlie  safe  side,  bv 
remarking — '•  For  our  own  parts  we  do  not  Ix-liove  it ;  and  there  arc  scvenil 
atatements  made.  !nore  especially  with  regard  to  the  disea.sc  of  which  the 
p3.ti*:it  died,  which  at  once  prove  the  Ciise  to  be  eit)»er  a  fabrication,  or  the 
Mr(n*k  of  one  little  acquainted  with  consumption.  The  story,  however,  in 
wonderful,  and  we  therefore  give  it."  The  editor,  however,  does  not  j>oint 
out  the  especial  statements  whicli  are  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  con.sumption,  and  as  few  scientific  j)ers<)ns  would  be  willing 
to  take  their  ]>athology  any  m(»re  tlian  their  logic  from  the  Morning  Post^ 
his  caution,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  have  much  weight  The  reason  a.-*- 
nigned  by  the  Pi)st  for  ])nbli.shing  the  account  is  quaint,  and  would  apply 
equally  to  an  mlventure  from  Baron  Munchausen  : — *'  it  is  wonderful  and  we 
tlierefore  g/vo  it."     .    .    .    The  above  ca»e  is  obviously  one  that  cannot  he 
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Mcoivtd  except  on  the  .strongest  testimony,  and  it  is  equally  clear  (hat  (ho 
testimony  by  which  it  is  at  present  accompanied,  is  not  of  that  character. 
The  most  favorable  circuiiistances  hi  supixjrt  of  it,  consist  in  the  fact  that 
t-redence  is  understood  to  be  gircn  to  it  at  New  York,  within  a  few  miles  o{ 
4vh'\ch  city  the  atfair  took  place,  and  wliere  consequently  the  n>A»st  reaJy 
means  must  be  found  f«)r  its  authcuticxition  or  disprovaL  The  initials  of  the 
medical  men  and  of  the  young-  medical  student  must  be  sufficient  in  the  im- 
mediate localitj ,  Uf  establish  their  identity,  esj^ecially  as  M.  Valdemar  waa 
•veil  known,  and  had  Ijeen  .^  long  ill  as  to  render  it  out  of  tlie  question  that 
there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  a'^certaining  the  names  of  the  j)hysicians 
by  whom  he  had  been  attended.  In  the  same  way  the  nurses  and  servants 
under  whose  coj^^iizance  the  case  must  have  come  during  the  seven  months 
wJiich  it  ot^cupied,  are  of  course  accessible  to  all  sorta  of  incjuiries.  It  will^ 
therefore,  appear  that  there  must  liave  been  too  many  parties  concerned  t<% 
render  prulongctl  deception  practicable.  The  angry  excitement  arid  various 
rumors  which  have  at  length  rendered  a  public  statcpient  necessary,  are  ab»o 
sufficient  to  show  that  .vmiethiw/  extraoruinary  mu«»t  have  taken  place.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  no  stron.i^  point  for  disl)elief.  The  circumstimces  are, 
as  the  Post  says,  **  wonderful ;"  but  so  are  all  circumstances  that  come  to  our 
knowledge  for  the  first  time — and  in  Mesmerism  everything  is  new.  An 
objection  may  be  made  tliat  the  article  has  rather  a  Magazini>h  air ;  Mr. 
Poe  having  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  effect  and  so  as  to  excite  rather 
than  to  subdue  the  vcgue  appetite  for  the  mysterious  and  the  horrible  which 
such  a  case,  under  any  circumstances,  ia  sure  to  awaken — but  apurt  from  this 
there  is  nothing  to  deter  a  philosophic  mind  fnim  further  inquiries  regarding 
it  It  is  a  matter  entirely  for  testimony.  [So  it  is.]  Under  this  view  we 
shall  take  .steps  to  procure  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  i'lfluential 
citizens  of  New  Yoik  all  the  evidence  tlmt  can  be  had  upon  the  subject  N«i 
steamer  will  leave  Enifland  for  America  till  the  Sd  of  Februarv,  but  within 
a  few  weeks  (if  that  time  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  possible  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Record  iiifonnation  which  will  enable  tliem  to  come  to  a  pretty 
accurate  conclusioa 

Yes  ;  and  no  doubt  they  came  to  one  accurate  enough,  in  the 
end.  But  all  this  rigmarole  is  what  peojile  c;dl  testing  a  thing 
by  "internal  evidence/'  The  Record  insists  upon  the  truth  of 
the  story  because  of  certain  facts — because  "  the  initials  of  the 
young  men  WW5/  be  sufficient  to  establish  their  identity'* — be- 
cause "  the  nurses  must  be  accessible  to  all  sorts  of  inquiries '' — 
and  because  the  "angry  excitement  and  various  rumors  which  at 
length  rend*  red  a  public  statement  necessary,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  something  extraordinary  mtist  have  taken  place."  To 
be  sure  1  The  story  is  proved  by  these  facts — the  facts  about  tlio 
students,  the  nurses,  the  excitement,  the  credence  given  the  tale 
at  New  York.  And  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  j)rove  these  facts. 
Ah  ! — they  are  proved  by  the  story..  As  for  the  Morning  Post,  it 
evinces  mere  weakness  in  its  disbelief  than  the  Record  in  its  cre- 
dality.     What  tbe  former  says  about  doubting  on  account  of  in- 
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eccuracy  in  the  detiil  of  the  phthisical  symptoms,  is  a  more/eteh^ 

as  the  CookiiovR  have  it,  in  order  to  make  a  very  few  little  cliiM- 
ren  ht-licve  tlint  it,  the  l*ost,  is  not  quitt'  so  stu[)id  ha  a  |K>st  pro 
v<-rl)inlly  is.  It  knows  nearly  as  much  about  palholoixy  as  it  doe« 
rtl)out  Kni::Ii.sh  £^rainmar — and  I  really  ho]M*  it  will  not  feel  cal'ed 
nj)on  to  l)lush  at  th<^  compliment.  I  represented  the  symptoms 
of  M.  Vakh'niar  as  '* seven.*,"  to  be  sure.  I  put  an  extrcMne  case; 
for  it  was  nec«*ssr.rv  that  1  should  leave  on  the  reader's  mind  no 
doubt  as  to  the  certaintv  of  death   without   the   aid   of   the  Mes- 

m 

merist — but  such  symptoms  might  iiave  appeared — the  identical 
symptoms  have  ajyjH^ared,  and  will  be  presented  again  and  again. 
Had  tlie  Post  been  only  half  as  honest  as  ignorant,  it  would  have 
owned  that  it  disbelievod  for  no  reason  more  profound  than  that 
which  influences  all  dunces  in  di*> believing — it  would  have  owned 
that  it  doubted  the  thing  merely  because  the  thing  was  a  "  won- 
derful'' thing,  and  had  never  yet  been  printed  in  a  book. 

IL 
We  mere  men  of  the  world,  with  no  principle — a  very  old 

fashioned  and  cumbersome  thing — should  be  on  our  guard  lest, 
fancying  him  on  his  last  legs,  we  insult,  or  otherwise  maltreat 
Bome  poor  devil  of  a  genius  at  the  very  instant  of  his  putting  his 
foot  on  the  top  round  of  his  ladder  of  triumph.  It  is  a  common 
trick  with  these  fellows,  when  on  the  point  of  attaining  some  long- 
cherished  end,  to  sink  themselves  into  the  deepest  possible  abyss 
of  seeming  despair,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  increasing 
the  space  of  success   through  which   they   have   made  up  theii 

minds  immediately  to  soar. 

IIL 
Mr.  nud.<on,  amonj:^  innumerable   blnndei-s,  attributes  to  Sir 

Thomas  Brown,  the  paradox  of  Tertullian  in  his  De  Came  Chi*isti 

— **  Moriunns  est  Dei  filus,  credible  est  qvia  inepium  est;  et  sepu^ 

tHH  restirrexitj  certum  est  quia  impoHsibile  esty 

IV. 
After    reading  all   that  has   be«^n  written,  and  after  thinking 

all  that  can  be    thought,   on  the  topics  of    C^od  and   the  soul, 

the  man  who  has  a  rii>:ht  to  say  that  he  thinks  at  all,  will  find 

himself  face  to  face  with  the  conclusion  that,  on  these  topics,  the 

most  profound  thought  is  that  which   can  be  the  lesist  easily  dia* 

tinguished  from  the  most  superticial  sentiment. 
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V. 

That  punctuation  is  important  all  agree ;  but  how  few  com- 
proliend  the  extent  of  its  importance  !  The  writer  who  no<rl,.cu 
punctuation,  or  mis-punctuates,  is  liable  to  be  ini.sunihrstoi)d  — 
this,  accordinuf  to  the  popular  idea,  is  the  sum  of  the  evils  arising 
from  iie<jdlessne8s  or  ignorance.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
that,  ev<*n  where  the  sense  is  j>erf(»ctly  clear,  a  sentence  may  be 
dej)rived  of  half  its  force — its  spirit — its  point — by  im|)ro[)er 
punctuations.  For  the  want  of  merely  a  comma,  it  often  occurs 
than  an  axiom  appears  a  paradox,  or  that  a  sarcasm  is  converted 
into  a  sermonoid.  There  is  no  treatise  on  the  to|)ic — and  there  ia 
no  topic  on  which  a  treatise  is  more  needed.  There  seems  to  exist 
a  vulgar  notion  that  the  subject  is  one  of  pure  conventionality, 
and  cannot  be  brounrjit  within  the  limits  of  intellimble  and  con- 
sistent  rule.  And  yet,  if  ftiirly  looked  in  the  face,  the  whole  mat« 
ter  is  so  plain  that  its  rationale  may  be  read  as  we  run.  If  not 
anticipated,  I  shall  hereafter,  make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  pa- 
per on  "  The  Philo*<oj)hy  of  P<jint/'  In  the  meantime  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two  of  the  dash.  Every  writer  for  the  pre>s,  who  has 
any  sense  of  Xho.  accurate,  mu-^t  liave  been  frequently  niortitied 
and  vexed  at  the  di>tortion  of  liis  Si-ntences  by  the  ]>rint<*r's  now 
general  substitution  of  a  S(Muic»>lon,  or  comma,  for  the  dash  of  th<5 
MS.  The  total  or  nearly  total  disuse  of  tin*  latter  point,  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  revulsion  consequent  upon  its  exeessivo 
em]>loyment  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  r>yrt)nie  junts  were 
all  dash.  John  Neal,  in  his  earlier  novel-,  exng^vrated  its  use 
into  the  grossest  abuse — although  his  very  error  arose  from  the 
philosophical  and  self-dependent  spirit  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  and  which  will  even  yet  lead  him,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
mistaken  in  the  man,  to  do.  something  for  the  literatim^  of  the 
country  whi(,h  the  country  "  will  not  willingly,"  and  cannot  \yoSf 
iibly,  "  let  dl^."  Without  entering  now  into  the  whtj^  let  me  ol>- 
lerve  that  the  printer  may  always  ascertain  when  the  dash  of  the 
MS.  is  properly  and  when  improj>erly  employed,  by  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  point  represents  a  second  thour/ht — art  emendation. 
In  using  it  just  above  I  have  exempliiied  its  use.  The  words  "an 
emendation  '*  are,  speaking  with  reference  to  grammatical  construc- 
tion, put  in  a/?position  with  the  words  "a second  thought."    Hav- 
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imr  written  these  latter  worcU,  I  reflected  whether  it  would  not  be 
pos';ii>le  to  render  their  meaninn;  more  distinct  by  certain  othei 
words.  Now,  instead  of  erasini^  the  phrase  *'a  second  thought,*' 
i^'liicli  is  o^  some  use — which  partially  conveys  the  idea  intended 
-  -which  advances  me  a  step  toward  my  full  purpose — I  sufT-r  it 
to  remain,  and  merely  put  a  dash  between  it  and  the  phrase  "  an 
emendation."  The  dash  gives  the  reader  a  choice  between  two, 
or  among  three  or  more  expressions,  one  of  which  may  be  more 
forcible  than  another,  but  all  of  which  help  out  the  idea.  It  standi, 
in  general,  for  these  words — or^  to  make  my  meaning  more  dis^ 
tincty  This  force  it  ha^ — and  this  force  no  other  point  can  have ; 
since  all  other  points  have  well-understood  uses  quite  difFen^nt 
from  this.  Therefore,  the  dash  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  hjis 
its  phases — its  variation  of  the  force  described;  but  the  one  prin- 
ciple— that  of  second  thought  or  emendation — will  be  found  at 

the  bottom  of  all. 

VL 
Diana's  Temple  at  Ephesus  having  been  burnt  on  the  nigiit 

in  which  Alexander  was  born,  some  person  observed  that  **  it 
v/i\,%  no  wonder,  since,  at  the  period  of  the  conflagration,  sho 
was  gossiping  at  Pella."  Cicero  commends  this  fus  a  witty  con- 
ceit— Plutarch  condems  it  as  senseless — and  this  is  the  one  point 
in  which  I  agree  with  the  biographer. 

VIL 
Until    we    analy3e    a   r^flii^ion,    or    a   philosophy,    in    respect 
of  its  inducements,  independently  of  its  rationahty,  we  shall  never 
be  in  condition  to  estimat^^  that  reliii;;ion,  or  that  philosophy,  bj 
the  mere  number  of  its  adherents  : — uniuckilv, 

No  Indian  Prince  has  tc>  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

VIIL      • 
•*  If  in   any  point,"  says  Lord   Bacon,  "  I  have  receded  frr.m 
wliat  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been    for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  mcZiw*  and  not  in  aliud^^ — but  the  charactc'r  assumed^ 
in  general,  by  modern  "  Reform"  is,  simply,  that  of  Opposition. 

IX. 
A  strong  arirument  for  the  reliij-ion  of  Christ  is  this — that  of- 
fences  aijainst  Charity  are  about  theonlv  ones  wdiich  men  on  theif 
death-beds  can  be  made — not  to  understand — but  U>feel — asmmf 
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X. 

The  effect  lerivable  from  well-managed  rhyme  is  vary  ire  per- 
fectly understood.  Conventionally  "rliyino''  implies  merely  close 
pimilarity  of  sound  at  the  ends  of  verse,  and  it  is  really  curious  tc 
observe  how  loni;  mankind  have  been  content  with  their  limita- 
tion  of  the  idea.  What,  in  rhyme,  first  and  princij)ally  please:, 
may  be  referred  to  the  human  sense  or  appreciation  oi'  equality  — 
the  common  element,  as  might  be  easily  shown,  of  all  the  gratitl- 
cation  we  derive  from  music  in  its  most  extended  sense — very 
especially  in  its  modifications  of  metre  and  rliytlim.  We  see,  for 
exanij^le,  a  crystal,  and  are  immediately  interested  by  the  equality 
between  the  sides  and  angles  of  one  of  its  faces — but,  on  brinirinir 
to  view  a  second  face,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  fii-st,  our  plea- 
sure seems  to  be  squared — on  bringing  to  view  a  third,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cubed,  and  so  on  :  I  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  the 
deliL,dit  experienced,  if  measurable,  would  be  found  to  have  exact 
mathematical  relations,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  I  sugijest— that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  the^rc  would  be  a 
decrease,  in  similar  relations.  Now  here,  as  the  ultimate  result 
Df  analysis,  we  reach  the  sense  of  mere  equalUif,  or  ratine  the  hi.  • 
man  doiight  in  this  sense ;  and  it  was  an  instinct,  rather  than  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  delight  as  a  principle,  which,  in  the 
fiift  instance,  led  the  poet  to  attempt  an  increase  of  the  effect 
arising  from  the  mere  similarity  (that  is  so  say  equality)  between 
two  sounds — led  him,  I  say,  to  atUMnpt  incre/ising  this  eff*ect  by 
making  a  secondary  equalization,  in  placing  the  rhymes  at  equal 
distances — that  i?*,  at  the  ends  of  hues  of  equal  length.  In  this 
manner,  rhyme  and  the  termination  of  the  line  grew  connected  i»i 
men's  thoughts — grew  into  a  conventionalism — the  principle  bein.^ 
lost  sight  of  altogether.  And  it  was  simply  because  Pindaric 
rerses  had,  before  this  epoch,  existed—  t.  e.  verses  of  unequal 
K»ngth — that  rhymes  were  subsequently  found  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. It  was  for  this  re^tson  solely,  I  say — for  none  more  pro- 
found. Rhyme  had  come  to  be  regarded  ?us  of  right  apj)Vrtaining 
to  the  end  of  verse — and  here  we  complain  that  the  matter  \\i\H 
finally  rested.  But  it  is  clear  that  there  was  much  more  to  be 
considered.  So  far,  the  sense  of  equality  alone,  entered  th^i 
effect ;  or,  if  this  equality  was  slightly  varied,  it  was  varied  ooly 
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through  an  accident — the  accident  of  tlie  existence  oi*  Pindarir. 
metres.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rliyuK's  were  always  at^t  id  jetted. 
The  <'ve,  catching  tlie  end  of  a  vei-se,  whether  lontf  or  short,  ex- 
pected,  for  the  ear,  a  rhyme.  The  ijreat  elenu^nt  of  unexj>ecl*.'d- 
ness  was  not  dreamed  of — that  is  to  say,  of  novelty — of  oric^nality. 
'*15ut,"  says  Lord  Hacon,  (liow  justly!)  '*  there  is  no  exquisite 
beauty  without  some  sirangeneHS  in  the  proportions.*'  Take  awaj 
this  element  of  strangeness — of  unexpectedness — of  novelty — oi 
oriiifinality — call  it  what  we  will — and  .-dl  tiiat  is  ethereal  in  love- 
liijcss  is  lost  at  once.  We  lose — we  miss  the  uvknotm — the 
vague — the  uncomprehended  because  offered  Ix'fore  we  liave  time 
to  examine  and  compreliend.  We  lose,  in  short,  all  that  assimi« 
lati's  the  beaut V  of  earth  with  wliat  we  dream  of  the  *x»autv  of 
Heaven.  Perfection  of  rhyme  is  attainable  only  in  tlie  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements,  Equality  and  Unexpectedness.  lUit  as 
evil  cannot  exist  without  good,  so  nnexpecte<lness  must  ari>e  from 
exDectedness.  We  do  not  contend  for  mere  arbitrariness  of  rhyme. 
In  the  first  place,  w^e  must  have  equi-distnnt  or  re<rnlarly  recur- 
ring rhymes,  to  form  the  ba>is,  exj)ectedness,  out  of  which  arises 
the  element,  unexpectedness, .  by  the  introduction  of  rhymes,  not 
arbitrarily,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  greatest  amount  of  unexpected- 
ness. We  should  not  introduce  them,  for  example,  at  such  points 
that  the  entire  line  is  a  multiple  of  the  syllables  preceding  the 
points.     When,  for  instance,  I  write — 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain, 
I  produce  more,  to  be  sure,  but  not  remarkably  more  than  the 
ordinary  eftect  of  rhymes  regularly  recurring  at  the  ends  of  liiu's ; 
for  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  wli()le  verse  is  merely  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  number  of  syllables  preceding  the  rhyme  introduced 
at  the  middle,  and  there  is  still  left,  therefore,  a  certain  degree  of 
expectedness.  What  there  is  of  the  element,  unexpectedness,  is 
addressf'd,  in  fact,  to  the  eve  only — for  the  ear  divides  the  verse 
into  two  ordinary  Iiue<,  thus: 

And  tlie  silken,  sad,  uncedam 
Kusllinj^  of  each  imrple  curtain. 

1  oV>tain,   however,   the  whole  elfect  of  unexpectedness,   when  I 

■write — 

Thrilled  vae^fiUid  mc  with  fiintastic  terrors  lever  felt  befora 
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N".  B.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed  that  rliymo,  as  it  now 
ordinnrily  exists,  is  of  modern  mvention — but  see  the  **  Clouds 
of  Aristo])liane8."  Hebrew  verse,  however,  did  not  include  it — 
the  terminations  of  the  lines,  where  most  distinct,  never  showing 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Paulus  Jovius,  living  in  those  benighted  times  when  diamond- 
pointed  styluses  were  as  yet  unknown,  thought  proper,  never- 
theless, to  speak  of  his  goosequill  as  "  aliquando  /erreus,  au- 
revs  aliquando'^ — intending,  of  course,  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ; 
and  from  the  class  of  modern  autnors  who  use  really  nothing:  to 
write  with  but  steel  and  gold,  some,  no  doubt,  will  let  their  pens, 
vi(e  versdy  descend  to  posterity  under  the  designation  of  "anse- 
rine"— of  coui-se,  intending  always  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

xir. 

The  Carlyle-isis  should  adopt,  as  a  motto,  the  inscription 
on  the  old  bell  from  wliose  metal  was  ciist  the  Great  Tom, 
of  Oxford  : — "  In  I'komce  laude  resono  *  Bim !  Bom  !'  sine 
fraude :" — and  "  Bim  !  Bom,"  in  such  case,  would  be  a  marvel- 
lous  "  echo  of  sound  to  sense." 

XIIL 

An   infinity  of   error  makes   its    way   into    our   Philosophy, 

tliroujjh  Man's  habit  of  considerinor  himself  a  citizen  of  a  world 

Bolely — of  an  individual   planet — instead  of  at  least  occasionally 

contemplating  his  position  as  cosmopolite  proper — as  a  denizeu 

of  the  universe. 

XIV. 

Talking  of  puns: — "Why  do  they  not  give  us  quail  for  din- 
ner, as  usual  ?"  demanded  Count  Fessis,  the  other  day,  oi 
H ,  the  classicist  and  sportsman. 

"  Because    at  this  season,"  replied  II ,  who  was  dozing, — 

"  qualis  aopor  fessia.*'*     (Quail  is  so  poor,  Fessis.) 

XV. 

The  Gorman  **"  Schwarnierei^^ — not  exactly    "humbug,"   but 

"  sky-rocketing" — seems  to  be  the  only  term  by  which  we  can 
convonieutly  desiirnate  that  peculiar  style  of  criticism  which 
has  lately  come  into  fashion,  through  the  influence  of  certain 
members  of  the  Fabian  family — people  who  live  (upon  b(^ans) 
about  Boston. 
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XVI. 

Some  Frenchman — possibly  Moutaijrne — says:  *  People  tall' 
about  thinkiiij^,  but  for  my  part  I  never  think,  except  when 
I  sit  doN^n  to  write."  It  is  this  never  thinkinix,  unless  wlien  we 
sit  down  to  write,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  inditl'creiit  com- 
position. But  perhaps  there  is  something  more  involved  in  the 
Frenchman's  observation  tl.an  meets  the  eye.  It  is  certain  that 
the  mere  act  of  inditing,  t<nids,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  logicali- 
zation  of  thought.  Whenever,  on  account  of  its  vagueness,  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  a  conception  of  the  brain,  I  resort  forthwith  to 
tlie  j)on,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  through  its  aid,  the  neces- 
sary form,  consequence  and  precision. 

How  very  commonly  we  hear  it  remarked,  that  such  and  such 
thoughts  are  beyond  the  comj>ass  of  words !  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  thought,  properly  so  called,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  lan- 
guage. I  fancy,  rather,  that  where  difilculty  in  expression  is 
experienced,  there  is,  in  the  intellect  which  exp«.Tiences  it,  a  want 
either  of  delil)erateness  or  of  method.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
fiOver  had  a  thought  which  I  could  not  set  down  in  w«  ids,  with 
even  more  distinctness  than  that  with  which  I  conceived  it : — as  1 
Lave  before  observed,  the  thought  is  logicalized  by  the  efibrt  at 
(wntten)  expression.  There  is,  however,  a  chiss  of  fancies,  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  which  are  not  though t*,  and  to  which,  as  t/et^  I 
have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  adapt  language.  I  use  tlio 
word  fancies  at  random,  and  merely  because  1  must  use  some 
word  ;  but  the  idea  commonly  attached  to  the  term  is  not  even 
Cemotely  applicable  to  the  shadows  of  shadows  in  question.  They 
seem  to  n?e  rather  psychal  than  intellectual.  They  arise  in  tho 
soul  (alas,  how  rarely  !)  only  at  its  epochs  of  most  intense  tran- 
quillity— when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  in  perfection — 
and  at  those  mere  points  of  time  where  the  confines  of  the  waking 
world  blend  with  those  of  the  w-orld  of  dreams.  I  am  aware  of 
these  "  fancies  "  only  when  I  am  upon  the  very  brink  of  sl('<p,  with 
trie  consciousness  that  I  au'  so.  1  have  satisfied  myself  that  this 
condition  exists  but  for  an  inappreciable  2)oint  of  time — yet  it  is 
orowded  with  tliese  "  shadows  of  shadows ;"  and  for  absolute 
thoufjht  iXu'XQ  IS  demanded  time's  endurance.  These  ** fancies" 
Lave  in  them  a  pleasurable  ccstacy,  as  far  beyond  the  most  plea 
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•arable  of  the  world  of  wakefulness,  or  of  dreams,  as  the  hen  von 
of  the  Northman  theology  is  beyond  its  hell.  1  regard  Um 
visions,  even  as  they  arise,  with  an  awe  which,  in  some  measure^ 
moderates  or  tranquillizes  the  ecstacy — I  so  regard  them,  through 
a  conviction  (which  seems  a  portion  of  the  ecstacy  itself)  that  this 
ecst:icy,  in  itself,  is  of  a  character  supernal  to  the  human  nature — 
i'  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit's  outer  world  ;  and  I  arrive  at  this  ct»u 
elusion — if  this  term  is  at  all  applicable  to  instantaneous  intuition 
by  a  perception  that  the  delight  experienced  has,  as  its  element, 
but  the  absoluteness  of  novelty,  I  say  the  absoluteness — for  in 
these  &ncie8 — let  me  now  term  them  psychal  impressions — tbere 
is  really  nothing  even  approximate  in  character  to  impressions 
ordinarily  received.  It  is  as  if  the  five  senses  were  supplanted  by 
five  myriad  others  alien  to  mortality. 

Now,  so  entire  is  my  faith  in  the  power  of  words,  that,  at 
times,  I  have  believed  it  possible  to  embody  even  the  evanescence 
of  fancies  such  as  1  have  attempted  to  describe.  In  experiments 
with  this  end  in  view,  I  have  proceeded  so  far  as,  first,  to  control 
(when  the  bodily  and  mental  health  are  good)  the  existence  of 
the  condition : — that  is  to  say,  I  can  now  (unless  when  ill)  bo 
sure  that  the  condition  will  supervene,  if  I  so  wish  it,  at  the  point 
of  time  already  described : — of  its  supervention,  until  hitely,  I 
could  never  be  certain,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. I  mean  to  say,  merely,  that  now  I  can  be- sure,  when  all 
circumstances  are  favorable,  of  the  supervention  of  the  condition, 
and  feel  even  the  capacity  of  inducing  or  compelling  it: — the  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  however,  are  not  the  less  rare — else  had  I 
compelled,  already,  the  heaven  into  the  earth. 

I  have  proceeded  so  far,  secondly,  as  to  prevent  the  lapse  from 
the  ]mnt  of  which  I  speak — the  point  of  blending  between  wake 
fulness  and  sleep — as  to  prevent  at  will,  I  say,  the  lapse  from  this 
border-ground  into  the  dominion  of  sleep.  Not  that  I  can  con* 
tinue  the  condition — not  that  I  can  render  the  point  more  than  a 
point — but  that  I  can  startle  myself  from  the  point  into  wakeful- 
ness ;  and  tliuH  transfer  the  point  itself  into  the  realm  of  Memory  ; 
convey  its  impressions,  or  more  properly  their  recollections,  to  a 
gituation  where  (although  still  for  a  very  brief  period)  I  can  sur- 
vey them  with  the  eye  of  analysis.     For  those  reasons — that  is  to 
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say,  bccRUso  I  have  been  enabled  to  acconiplisli  tliiis  much — I  d« 
not  altogether  despair  of  embodying  in  words  at  least  enouirh  of 
the  fancies  in  question  to  convey,  to  certain  cl.'isses  of  intellect,  a 
shade '^y  conception  of  their  character.  In  saying  this  I  uni  not 
to  be  understood  as  su[)posing  that  the  fancies,  or  psychal  inipro*^- 
ftions,  to  which  I  allude,  are  contined  to  niy  individual  self — are 
not,  in  R  word,  common  to  all  )nankind — for  on  this  point  it  ia 
quite  impossible  that  1  should  form  an  opinion — but  nothing  c.ia 
be  more  certain  than  that  even  a  ])artial  record  of  the  impressions 
would  startle  the  univei*sal  intellect  of  mankind,  by  the  sujyrejne 
ness  of  the  novelty  of  the  material  employed,  and  of  its  consequent 
suggestions.  In  a  word — should  1  ever  write  a  paper  on  thia 
topic,  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  at  last,  I 
have  done  an  orii^iiial  thino^. 

XVII. 
In  the  way  of  original,  striking,  and  well-sustained  metaphor, 
we  can  call  to  mind  few  liner  things  than  this — to  bo  ibuud 
in  James  Puckle's  '*  (Jray  Cap  for  a  Green  head  :"  "  In  speaking 
of  the  dead,  so  fold  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  may  he 
outwardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are  wrapped  up  in  silence." 

XVIII. 
Talking   of    inscriptions — how  admirable  was    the  one  circu- 
lated at  Paris,  for  the  equestrian  stritue  of  Louis  XV.,  done   by 
Piiral  and  Bouchardon — "  Statua  Siatuce,^^ 

XIX. 

"  This  is  right,"  says  Epicurus,  **  precisely  because  the  peo- 
ple are  displeased  'svith  it." 

"  //  y  a  d  parierj'^  says  Chamfort — one  of  the  JCamkars  of 
Mirabeau — ^^  fjue  foute  idee  publique — toute  convention  reftte- 
est  line  nottifte  car  die  a  conrenuc  au  plus  fjrand  nombre.^ 

"  Si  projicerc  cupl.s^"'  says  the  g/eat  African  bishop,  ^^  prima  id 

Vtrum  piita  quod  sana  tneufi  onniiuni  hominum  attestatur.^^ 

Now, 

Who  eliall  decide  where  Doctors  disngree? 

To  me  it  appears  that,  in  all  ages,  the  most  ])reposterous  falsi- 
ties have  been  received  as  truths  bv  at  least  the  mens  omnium 
hominum.  As  for  the  sana  mens — how  are  we  ever  to  determiiie 
what  that  is } 
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XX. 
This  book*  could  never  b.ive  been  popular  out  cf  Germa- 
ny. It  is  too  siin|)le — too  direct — too  obvious — too  bofd — not 
lufficiently  complex — to  be  relished  by  any  people  who  have  (ha- 
rott(/h/fj  passed  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epoch  of  literfiry  civiliza- 
tion. The  Germans  have  not  yet  passed  this  firet  epoch.  It  must 
be  remembered  thut  durinf^  the  wfiole  of  the  middle  ages  they  lived 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing.  From  so  total  a  dark- 
ness, of  so  late  a  date,  they  could  not,  as  a  nation^  have  as  yet 
fully  emerged  into  the  second  or  critical  epoch.  Individual  Ger- 
mans have  been  critical  in  the  best  sense — but  the  masses  are  un- 
leavened. Literary  Germany  thus  presents  the  singular  spectacle 
of  the  impulsive  spirit  surrounded  by  the  critical,  and,  of  course, 
in  some  mejisure  influenced  thereby.  England,  for  exainple,  has 
advance  d  far,  and  France  much  farther,  into  the  critical  epoch  ; 
and  their  effect  on  the  German  mind  is  seen  in  the  wildlv  atjoma- 
lous  condition  of  the  German  literature  at  larofe.  That  this 
latter  will  be  improved  by  age,  however,  should  nevor  be  main- 
tained. As  the  impulsive  spirit  subsid»ts.  and  the  critical  uprises, 
ther<^  will  appear  the  polished  insipidity  of  the  later  England,  or 
tha^  ultimate  throe  of  taste  which  has  found  its  best  exemplifica- 
tion in  Sue.  At  present  the  German  literature  resembles  no  other 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — for  it  is  the  result  of  certain  conditions 
which,  before  this  individual  instance  of  their  fulfilment,  have 
never  been  fulfilled.  And  this  anomalous  state  to  which  I  refer 
is  the  source  of  our  anomalous  criticism  upon  wliat  that  state  pro- 
duces— is  the  source  of  the  grossly  conflicting  oi)inions  about  Ger- 
man lettere.  For  my  own  part,  I  admit  the  German  vigor,  the 
German  directness,  boldness,  imagination,  and  some  other  qualities 
of  impulse,  just  as  I  am  willing  to  admit  and  admire  these  quali- 
ti(S  in  the  first  (or  impulsive)  epochs  of  British  and  P^vnch  lettiM's. 
At  the  German  criticism,  however,  I  cannot  refrain  from  lauiHiinsj 
ail  the  more  heartily,  all  the  more  seriously  I  hear  it  ])raised.  Not 
that,  in  dvtail,  it  aft'i-ets  me  as  an  absurdity — but  in  the  adaptation 
of  its  details.  It  abounds  in  brilliant  bubbles  of  suggestion^  but 
these  rise  and  sink  and  jostle  each  other,  until  the  whole  vortex 

*-Thi(>dolf,  the  Icelander  and  Aslauga's  Knight"     No.  60  of  Wa«y  A 
Potuam^B  Foreign  Series  of  **  Tlie  Librai-y  of  Choice  Reading." 
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of  thoaght  in  which  they  oriifinate  is  one  in(listinorui<h;).blo  chao^ 
of  froth.  The  German  criticism  is  unsettled,  and  can  onlv  be 
settled  by  time.  At  present  it  sugcjosts  without  demonstrating; 
or  convincing,  or  effectinj^  any  definite  purpose  under  the  sun. 
We  read  it,  rub  our  foreheads,  and  ask  "  What  then  ?"  I  am  not 
risliamed  to  say  that  I  prefer  even  Voltaire  to  Goetlie,  and  hold 
Macaulay  to  possess  more  of  the  true  critical  spirit  than  Augustua 
William  and  Frederick  Schlegel  combined.  **  Thiodolf  "  is  called 
by  Foque  his  "  most  successful  work.*'  He  would  not  have  spo- 
ken thus  had  he  considered  it  his  best.  It  is  admirable  of  its  kind 
— but  its  kind  can  never  be  appreciated  by  Americans.  It  will 
afTect  them  much  as  would  a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  a  man  of 
ic»3.  Even  the  exquisite  "  Undine  "  is  too  chilly  for  our  people, 
and,  generally,  for  our  epoch.  We  have  less  imagination  and 
warmer  sympathies  than  the  age  w^hich  preceded  us.  It  would 
have  done  Foque  more  ready  and  fuller  justice  than  ours.  Has 
any  one  remarked  the  striking  similarity  in  tone  between  "  Un- 
dine" and  the  "  Libussa"  of  Musoeus  ? 

XXL  V 

Wliat  can  be  more  soothing,  at  once  to  a  man's  Pride  and 
to  his  Conscience,  than  the  conviction  that,  in  taking  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies  for  injustice  done  him,  he  has  simply  to  <io 

them  justice  in  return  ? 

XXII. 

Bielfeld,  the  author  of  "  Les  Premiers  Traits  de  L* Erudition 
Universelle^^^  defines  poetry  as  "Tar^  d'exprimer  les  pensees 
par  lajictiony  The  Germans  have  two  works  in  full  accordance 
with  this  definition,  absurd  as  it  is — the  terms  Dichtkunst,  the 
»rt  of  fiction,  and  DIchten,  to  feign — which  are  generally  used  for 
poetry  and  to  make  verses. 

XXIIL 

Brown,    in  bis    "Amusements,"  speaks  of  having  transfused 

the  blood  of  an  ass  into  the  veins  of  an  astrological  quack^ 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  Uague's  progenitors  wafi 

tb<2  man. 

XXIV. 

The  chief  portion  of  Professor  Espy's  theory  has  been  antici- 
pated by  Roger  bacon. 
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XXV. 

YHiatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  generally,  of  the 
Magazine  Literature  of  America,  there  can  be  no  quesiion  as 
to  its  extent  or  influence.  The  Topic — Magazine  Literature — is 
therefore  an  important  one.  In  a  few  years  its  importance  will  be 
found  to  have  increased  in  geometrical  ratio.  The  whole  tendency 
of  the  age  is  Magazine- ward.  The  Quarterly  Reviews  have  never 
bi^en  popular.  Not  only  are  they  too  stilted,  (by  way  of  keeping  up  a 
due  dignity,)  but  they  make  a  point,  with  the  same  end  in  view, 
of  discussing  only  topics  which  are  caviare  to  the  many,  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  have  only  a  conventional  interest  even  with  the 
few.  Their  issues,  also,  are  at  too  long  intervals  ;  their  subjects 
get  cold  before  being  served  up.  In  a  word,  their  ponderosity  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rush  of  the  age.  We  now  demand 
the  light  artillery  of  the  intellect ;  we  need  the  curt,  the  condens- 
ed, the  pointed,  the  readily  diffused — in  place  of  the  verbose,  the 
detailed,  the  voluminous,  the  inaccessible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lightness  of  the  artillery  should  not  degenerate  into  popgun- 
nery — by  which  term  we  may  designate  the  character  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  newspaper  press — their  sole  legitimate  ob* 
ject  being  the  discussion  of  ephemeral  matters  in  an  ephemeral 
manner.  Whatever  talent  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  daily 
journals,  and  in  many  cases  this  talent  is  very  great,  still  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  catching,  currente  calarno,  each  topic  as  it 
flits  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  must  of  course  materially  narrow 
the  limits  of  their  power.  The  bulk  and  the  period  of  issue  of 
the  monthly  magazines,  seem  to  be  precisely  adapted,  if  not  to  all 
the  literary  wants  of  the  day,  at  least  to  the  largest  and  most 
imperative,  as  well  as  the  most  consequential  portion  of  them. 

XXVL 

My  friend ,  can  never  commence  what  he  fancies  a  poem 

(he  is  a  fanciful  man,  after  all)  without  first  elaborately  **  invo- 
king the  Muses."  Like  so  many  she-dogs  of  John  of  NivelleA, 
however,  the   more  he   invokes    tliem,  the  more  they  decline 

obeying  the  invocation. 

XXVIt 

The  nose  of  a  mob  is  its  imagination.  By  this,  at  any  timo,  it 
oan  be  quietly  led. 
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XXVIIL 

There  lies  a  deep  and  sealed  well 

Within  von  lt*afv  forest  hid, 
Whose  pent  and  lonely  watera  swell 
lU  amjines  chill  atul  drear  amid. 

This  putting  tlie  adjective  after  the  noun  is,  merely,  an  inoxcu- 
nable  Gallicism  ;  but  the  })uttinnr  the  preposition  after  the  noun  ii 
alien  to  all  lanoruage,  and  in  opposition  to  all  its  principles.  Such 
things,  in  general,  serve  only  tv.  betray  the  versifier's  poverty  of 
resource ;  and,  when  an  inversion  of  this  kind  occurs,  we  say  to 
ourselves,  "  Here  the  poet  lacked  the  skill  to  make  out  his  line 
without  distorting  the  natural  or  colloquial  order  of  the  words." 
Now  and  then,  however,  we  must  refer  the  error  not  to  deficiency 
of  skill,  but  to  something  far  less  defensible — to  an  idea  that  such 
things  belong  to  the  essence  of  poetry — that  it  needs  them  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  prose — that  we  are  poetical,  in  a  word,  very  much 
in  the  ratio  of  our  unprosaicalness  at  these  points.  Even  while 
employing  the  phrase  "poetic  license," — a  phrase  which  has  to 
answer  for  an  infinity  of  sins — people  who  think  in  this  way  seem 
to  have  an  indistinct  conviction  that  the  license  in  question  in- 
volves a  necessity  of  being  adojyted.  The  true  artist  will  avail 
nimself  of  no  "license"  whatever.  The  very  word  will  disgust 
him  ;  for  it  says — *'  Since  yon  seem  unable  to  manage  without 
these  peccadillo  advantages,  you  must  have  them,  I  suj)pose;  and 
the  world,  half-shutting  its  eyes,  will  do  its  best  not  to  see  the 
awkwardness  which  they  stamp  upon  your  poem." 

Few  things  have  greater  tendency  than  inversion,  to  render 
verse  feeble  and  ineflfective.  In  most  cases  where  a  line  is  spoken 
of  as  "  forcible,"  the  force  may  be  referred  to  directness  of  expres- 
sion. A  vast  majority  of  the  passjiges  which  have  become  house- 
hold through  frequent  quotation,  owe  their  popularity  either  to 
this  directness,  or,  in  general,  to  the  scorn  of  *'  poetic  license.*' 
In  short,  as  regards  verbal  construction,  tJu  more  prosaic  a  poet- 
ical style  is,  th  ?  better.  Through  this  species  of  prosaicism,  Cow- 
per,  with  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  poetical  elements,  came  very 
near  making  his  age  fancy  him  the  equal  of  Pope ;  and  to  the 
same  cause  are  attributable  three-fourths  of  that  unusual  point 
and  force  for  which  Moore  is  distinguished.  It  i>  the  prosaici.sm 
of  these  two  writers  to  which  is  owing  their  especial  guotabilitft. 
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XXIX. 

The  ReTerend  Arthur  Coxc's  "Saul,  a  Mystery,"  having  been  omi« 
demnod  in  no  measured  teniis  by  Poe,  of  "  The  Broadway  Journal,"  and 
Oreen  of  "  The  Emporium,"  a  writer  in  the  "  Hartford  Olumbtoa"  retorts  as 
follows: 

An  entertaining  history, 
Entitled  "  Saul,  a  Mvsten'," 
Has  rooently  been  published  by  tlie  Reverend  Arthur  Ck>ze. 

Tlie  poem  is  dramatic. 
And  the  wit  of  it  is  attic, 
And  ita  teachings  are  emphatic  of  the  doctrines  orthodox. 

But  Mr.  Poe,  the  poet, 
Declares  he  cannot  go  it — 

That  the  book  is  very  stupid,  or  Pometliing  of  that  sort: 

And  Green,  of  the  Empori- 
um, tells  a  kindred  story. 

And  swears  like  any  tory  that  it  is'nt  worth  a  groat 

But  maug^e  all  tlie  croaking 

Of  tlie  Raven  and  tlie  joking 
Of  the  verdant  little  fellow  of  tlie  u^ed  to  be  review, 

Tlie  People,  in  derision 

Of  their  impudent  deci-^ion, 
Have  declared,  without  division,  that  the  Mystery  will  do. 

The  truth,  of  course,  rather  injures  an  epigram  than  otherwise ; 
and  nobody  will  think  the  worse  of  the  one  above,  when  I  say 
that,  at  the  date  of  its  first  appearance,  I  had  expressed  no  opir^ 
ion  whatever  of  the  poem  to  which  it  refers.  "  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,"  <fec.  Whenever  a  book  is  abused,  people  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  it  is  /  who  have  been  abusing  it. 

Latterly  I  have  read  "  Saul,"  and  agree  with  the  epigrammatist, 
that  it  **  will  do" — whoever  attempts  to  wade  through  it.  It  will 
do,  also,  for  trunk-paper.  The  author  is  right  in  culling  it  '*  A 
Mystery :" — for  a  most  unfathomable  mystery  it  is.  When  I  got 
to  the  end  of  it,  I  found  it  more  mysterious  than  ever — and  it  wjia 
really  a  mystery  how  1  ever  did  get  to  the  end — which  I  half  fan- 
cied that  somebody  had  cut  off,  in  a  tit  of  ill-will  to  the  critics. 
I  have  heard  not  a  syllable  about  the  *'  Mystery,"  of  late  days. 
"The  People"  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  and  Mr.  Coxe's  friends 
should  advertise  it  under  the  head  of  "  Mysterious  Disappearance '^ 
— that  is  to  say,  the  disappearance  of  a  Mystery. 

XXX. 

The  vox  papulif  so  much  talked  about  to  so  little  purpose,  is, 
possibly,  that  very  vox  et  preterea  nihil  which  the  countryman,  io 
Catullus,  mistook  for  a  nightingale. 
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XXXI 

ITie  pure  Imagination  chooses,  from  either  Beauty  or  De- 
formity^ only  the  most  combinable  things  hitherto  uncombinedj 
the  compound,  as  a  general  rule,  partaking,  in  character,  of  beaiitj, 
or  Bubliniity,  in  the  ratio  of  the  respective  beauty  or  sublimity  i>f 
the  things  combined — which  are  themselves  still  to  be  considered 
as  atomic — that  is  to  say,  as  previous  combinations.  But,  as  often 
nnalx^ously  happens  in  physical  chemistry,  so  not  unfreqnentlj 
does  it  occur  in  this  chemistry  of  the  intellect,  that  the  admixture 
of  two  elements  results  in  a  something  that  h^is  nothing  of  the 
quahties  of  one  of  them,  or  even  nothing  of  the  qualities  of 
either.  .  .  Thus,  the  T»xi^^<^  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  Its 
materials  extend  throughout  the  universe.  Even  out  of  deformi- 
ties  it  fabricates  that  Beauty  which  is  at  onee  its  sole  object  aod 
its  inevitable  test.  But,  in  general,  the  richness  or  force  of  the 
matters  combined ;  the  facility  of  discovering  combinable  noreltii'S 
worth  combining ;  and,  especially,  the  absolute  "  chemical  combi- 
nation '^  of  the  completed  mass — are  the  particulars  to  be  regarded 
in  onr  estimate  of  Imagination.  It  is  this  thorough  harmony  of 
an  imaginative  work  which  so  often  causes  it  to  be  undervalued 
by  the  thoughtless,  through  the  character  of  chviousnes^  which  is 
superinduced.  We  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  jisking  why  it  is  that 
these  combinations  have  never  been  imagined  befoie. 

XXXIL 

In  examining  trivial  details,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  essential 

generalities.     Thus  M ,  in  making  a  to-do  ab'Mit  the  "  typo- 

gra]>hical  mistakes'^  in  his  book,  hsis  perntitted  the  printer  to 
escape  a  scolding  which  he  did  richly  deserve — a  scolding  for  a 
''typographical  mistake"  of  really  vital  importance — themi&take 
of  having  printed  the  book  at  all. 

XXXIIL 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  French  orator,  Duphi,  that  **  he 
spoke,  as  nobody  else,  the  language  of  everybody ;"  and  thiia 
his  manner  seems  to  be  exactly  conveised  in  that  of  the  Frog- 
pondian  Euphuists,  who,  on  account  of  the  familiar  tone  in  which 
they  lisp  their  outre  phrases,  may  be  said  to  speak,  as  everybody, 
the  language  of  nobody — that  is  to  say,  a  language  emphaticallj 
their  own. 
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xxxrv. 


H«  (Bulwer)  b  the  most  aficoniplLshed  writer  of  the  most  aoooni' 
pluhetl  era  of  Englbh  Letters ;  pnictising  all  styles  and  classes  of  corn|ioii< 
tioD,  and  eminent  in  all — novelist,  dramatist,  poet,  historian,  moral  philoso 
pher,  essayist,  critic,  political  pamphleteer ; — in  eadi  superior  to  all  othen^ 
and  only  rivalled  in  each  by  himselC —  Ward — aiUhor  of  "  IVemaine!* 

The  "only  rivalled  in  each  by  himself,"  here,  puts  me  in  iniiid 

of 

None  but  himself  can  be  his  paralleL 

But  surely  Mr.  Ward  (who,  although  he  did  write  **  De  Vere,** 
\A  by  no  means  a  fool)  could  never  have  put  to  paper,  in  his  sober 
senses,  anything  so  absurd  ts&  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  with- 
out stopping  at  e\^fj  third  word  to  hold  his  sides,  or  thrust  his 
pocket-handkerchief  into  his  mouth.  If  the  serious  intention  be 
insisted  upon,  however,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  opinion  is  the 
mere  opinion  of  a  writer  remarkable  for  no  other  good  trait  than 
his  facility  at  putting  his  readers  to  sleep  according  to  rules  Addi- 
sonian, and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  labor  and  time.  But 
as  the  mere  opinion  of  even  a  Jeffrey  or  a  Macaulay,  I  have  ao 
inalienable  right  to  meet  it  with  another. 

As  a  novelist,  then,  Bulwer  is  far  more  than  respectable ;  al- 
though generally  inferior  to  Scott,  Godwin,  D'lsraeli,  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  Sue,  Dumas,  Dickens,  the  author  of  "  Ellen  Wareham,"  and 
the  author  of  *' Jane  Eyre,"  and  several  others.  From  the  list  of 
foreign  novels  I  could  select  a  hundred  wh'ch  he  could  neither 
have  written  nor  conceived.  As  a  dramatist,  he  deserves  more 
credit,  although  he  receives  less.  His  "  Richelieu,"  "  Money,*'  and 
*  Lady  of  Lyons,"  have  done  much  in  the  way  of  opening  the 
public  eyes  to  the  true  value  of  what  is  8Uj)erciliously  termed 
•'stage  effect"  in  the  hands  of  one  able  to  manage  it.  But  if 
commendable  at  this  point,  his  dramas  fail  egregiously  in  points 
more  important ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  can  be  said  to  have 
written  a  good  play,  only  when  we  think  of  him  in  connexion  with 
the  still  more  contemptible  "old-dramatist"  imitiitors  who  are  his 
contemporaries  and  friends.  As  historian,  he  is  sufficiently  dijrni- 
fied,  ^^ufficiently  ornate,  and  more  than  sufficiently  setf-suffieieDt. 
His  *' Athens"  would  have  received  an  Etonian  prize,  and  has  all 
the  happy  air  of  an  Etonian  prize-ossay  re-vamp(»d.  His  political 
pamphlets  are  very  good  as  political  pamphlets  and  very  disrepn* 
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table  as  anything  else.  His  essays  leave  no  doubt  upon  any 
body's  mind  that,  with  the  writer,  they  have  been  essays  indeed. 
His  criticism  is  really  bcnc.ith  contempt.  His  moral  philosopiiy 
i»>  the  rnor^t  ridiculous  of  all  the  moral  philosophies  that  ever  have 
l)fcen  imagined  upon  earth. 

"  The  men  of  sense,''  says  Helvetius,  "  those  idols  of  the  un- 
thinking, are  very  far  inferior  to  the  men  of  p^ussions.  It  is  tho 
strong  passions  which,  rescuing  us  from  sloth,  can  alone  impart  to 
us  that  continuous  and  earnest  attention  necessary  to  great  intel- 
lectual efforts." 

When  the  Swiss  philosopher  here  speaks  of  "  inferiority,"  he 
refers  to  inferiority  in  worldly  success: — by  "men  of  sense''  he 
intends  indolent  men  of  genius.  And  Bulwer  is,  emphatically, 
one  of  the  **  men  of  passions"  contenjplated  in  the  apothey^ra. 
His  passions,  with  opportunities,  have  made  him  what  he  is. 
Urged  by  a  rabid  ambition  to  do  much,  in  doing  nothing  he  would 
merely  have  proved  himself  an  idiot.  Something  he  has  done. 
In  aiming  at  Crichton,  he  has  hit  the  target  an  inch  or  two  above 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  Not  to  such  intellects  belonnr  the  honi^rs  of 
universality.  His  works  bear  about  them  the  unmistakeable  in- 
dications of  mere  talent — talent,  I  grant,  of  an  unusual  order,  and 
nurtured  to  its  extreme  of  development  with  a  very  tend'.*r  and 
elaborate  care.     Nevertheless,  it  is  talent  still.     Genius  it  is  not. 

And  the  proof  is,  that  while  we  often  fancy  ourselves  aljout  to 
be  enkindled  beneath  its  influence,  fairly  enkindled  we  never  are. 
That  Bulwer  is  no  poet,  follows  as  a  corollary  from  what  hits  been 
already  said  : — for  to  sjjcak  of  a  poet  without  genius,  is  merely 
to  put  forth  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 

In  the  tale  proper — where  there  is  no  space  for  development 
of  character  or  for  great  profusion  and  variety  of  incident — mere 
eonsiniction  is,  of  course,  far  more  imperatively  demanded  than 
in  the  novel.  Defective  plot,  in  this  latter,  may  escape  observa- 
tion, but  in  the  tale,  never.  Most  of  our  tale- writers,  however^ 
neglect  the  distinction.  They  seem  to  begin  their  stories  without 
knowing  how  they  are  to  end ;  and  their  ends,  generally, — like 
so  many  governments  of  Trinculo  -appear  to  have  forgotten  thiif 
beginnings. 
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XXXVL 
Quaintnesx^  within  reasonable  limits,  is   not  only  not   to  be 
regarded  as  atfect  tion,  but  has  its  proper  uses,  in  aiding  a  fan- 
tastic effect.     Miss  Barrett  will  afiord  me  two  examples.     In  soma 
linos  to  a  Dog,  she  says : 

Leap!  thy  broad  tail  wayes  a  light 
Leap,  thy  slendor  feet  are  bright, 

Canopied  in  fiinge^. 
Leap !  those  tassellcd  ears  if  thine 
Flicker  jitraiigely  fiiir  and  fine 

Doum  their  golden  inches. 

And  again — in  the  "  Song  of  a  Tree-Spirit." 

The  Divine  impulsion  cleaves 
In  dim  inoveuients  to  the  leaves 
Dropt  and  lifted — dropi  and  lifted — 
In  the  8un-li<^ht  greenly  Bifted— ~ 
Jn  the  9un-licfht  and  the  moon-light 
Greenly  ttifted  through  the  IreeM, 
Ever  wave  the  Kdrn  trees 
In  the  night-light  and  the  moon-lighty 
With  a  ruffling  of  green  branches 
Shaded  off  to  reitonancea 
Never  Btlrrcd  by  rain  or  breeze. 

Tlie  thoughts  here  bt.4ong  to  a  hii^h  order  of  poetry,  but  could 
not  have  been  wrought  into  effective  expression,  without  the  aid 
of  those  repetitions — those  unusual  phrases — those  quaint ncitses, 
in  a  word,  which  it  has  been  too  Ion 2:  the  fashion  to  censure,  in- 
discriminately,  under  the  one  general  head  of  "  affiK!tation."  No 
poet  will  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  two  extracts  I  have  here 
given ;  but  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  will  find  it  hard  to 
reconcile  the  psychal  impossibility  of  refraining  from  admiration, 
with  the  too-hjistily  attained  mental  conviction  that,  criticallj', 
there  is  nothing  to  admire. 

XXXVII. 

Mozart  declared,  on  his  death -bed,  that  he  **  began  to  see  what 
may  be  done  in  music  ;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  De  Meyer  and 
the  rest  of  the  spasmodists  will,  eventually,  begin  to  understand 
wfcat  may  not  be  done  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

XXXVITT. 

For  my  part  T  agree  with  Joshua  Barnes  :  nobody  but  Solomon 
eould  have  written  the  Iliad  The  catalogue  of  ships  was  the 
nork  of  Robins. 
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XXXIX. 
In  Colton's  "American  Review"  for  October,  1845,  a  g^a 
titdian,  well  known  for  his  scholarship,  has  a  forcible  paper  on 
"  The  Scotch  School  of  Philosophy  and  Criticism."  But  although 
\\*e  paper  is  "  forcible,"  it  presents  the  most  singular  admixture  (A 
irror  and  truth — the  one  dovetailed  into  the  other,  after  a  fashioo 
which  is  novel  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Were  I  to  designate  in  a 
few  words  what  the  whole  article  demonstrated,  I  should  say 
"  the  folly  of  not  beginning  at  the  beginning — of  neglecting  the 
giant  Moulineau's  advice  to  his  friend  iiam."  Here  is  a  passage 
from  the  essay  in  question : 

The  Doctors  [Campbell  nnd  Johnfion]  both  charge  Pope  with  error  and 
incoasL^teiicy : — error  in  sup}x>Hin<^  tliat  in  Enfflinh^  of  tneirical  lines  unequal 
ill  tile  niiinWr  of  syllable»uml  pronounccHl  in  equal  timefl,  the  Uniger  Ruggesta 
celerity  (this  he'my;  the  prir»ci[)le  of  the  Alexuiuirine  :) — inconsistency,  in  that 
Pope  hiiir^elf  u-^es  the  «arne  contrivance  to  convey  tl)e  ciNktrary  idea  of 
i»lo\vi>es8.  Uut  \vi)y  in  English  I  It  is  not  and  cannot  be  di.<puteu  that,  in 
the  hexameter  verse  of  the  Greeks  and  Ijatiits — which  is  t)>e  model  in  thia 
matter — what  is  (liHtin^uisheil  as  the  ''dactylic  line"  was  uniformly  applied 
to  express  velocity.  How  was  it  to  do  so  ^  Simply  from  the  faict  of  being 
pronounced  in  an  eqiutl  time  with,  while  containing  a  greater  number  of 
syliableif)  or  ''  1>ars  "  tiian  the  ordinary  or  average  measiu'e ;  ikS,  on  the 
other  hami,  the  ^^poiKluic  line,  ci>m)H)sed  of  the  minimum  number,  vas,  irp«in 
the  name  ptiiu^ipie,  used  to  indicate  slowneHA.  So,  too,  of  the  Alexandrine 
in  English  vcr^iiicition.  No,  says  Campbell,  there  is)  a  difference :  the 
AlexuiKJrine  in  not  in  fact,  like  the  dactylic  line,  pronounced  in  the  common 
time.  But  does  this  alter  the  priticiple}  What  is  the  rationale  of  Metre^ 
whether  the  cuusisical  hexameter  or  the  Engli^h  heroic  I" 

I  have  written  an  essay  on  the  "  Rationale  of  Verse,"  in  which 
the  whole  topic  is  surveyed  nhinitio,  and  with  reference  to  gent  ral 
and  immutable  principles.  To  this  essay  I  refer  Mr.  Bristed.  In 
the  meantime,  without  troubling  myself  to  ascertain  whether 
Doctors  Johnson  and  Campbell  are  wrong,  or  whether  Pope  k 
wrong,  or  whether  the  reviewer  is  right  or  wrong^  at  this  point  or 
at  that,  let  me  succinctly  state  what  is  the  truth  on  the  topics  at 
issue.  And  first ;  the  same  principles,  in  all  cases,  govern  o/i 
verse.  What  is  true  in  English  is  true  in  Greek.  Secondly  ;  in 
a  series  of  lines,  if  one  line  contains  more  syllables  than  the  law 
of  the  verse  demands,  and  if,  nevertheless,  this  line  is  pronounced 
in  the  same  time,  upon  the  whole,  as  the  rest  of  the  lines,  then 
this  line  sugcrosts  colerity — on  account  of  the  increased  rapidity 
of  enunciation  required.     Thus  in  the  Greek  hexameter  the  dac- 
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iy]\c  lines — those  most  abounding  in  dactytS — serve  best  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  rapid  motion.  The  spondaic  lines  convey  that 
of  slowness.  Thirdly  ;  it  is  a  gross  mirstake  to  suppose  tliat  the 
Greek  dactylic  line  is  "  the  model  in  this  matter" — the  matter  of 
the  English  Alexandrine.  The  Greek  dactylic  line  is  of  the 
same  number  of  feet — bars — beats — pulsations — as  the  ordinary 
dactylic  spondaic  hues  among  which  it  occurs.  But  the  Alexan- 
drine is  longer  by  one  foot — by  one  pulsation — than  the  pentam- 
eters among  which  it  arises.  For  its  pronunciation  it  demands 
more  timey  and  therefore,  ceteris  paribus,  it  would  well  serve  to 
convey  the  impression  of  length,  or  duration,  and  thus,  indirectly, 
of  slowness.  I  say  ceteris  paribus.  But,  by  varying  conditions, 
we  can  effect  a  total  change  in  the  impression  conveyed.  When 
the  idea  of  slowness  is  conveyed  by  the  Alexandrine,  it  is  not 
conveyed  by  any  slower  enunciation  of  syllables — that  is  to  say, 
it  is  not  directly  conveyed — but  indirectly,  through  the  idea  of 
length  in  the  whole  line.  Now,  if  we  wish  to  convey,  by  means 
of  an  Alexandrine,  the  impression  of  velocity,  we  readily  do  so 
by  giving  rapidity  to  our  enunciation  of  the  syllables  composing 
the  several  feet.  To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  have  more 
syllables,  or  we  shall  get  through  the  whole  line  too  quickly  for 
the  intended  time.  To  get  more  syllables,  all  we  have  to  do,  is 
to  use,  in  place  of  iambuses,  what  our  prosodies  call  anapaests.* 
Thus  in  the  line. 

Flies  o*er  the  unbendiDg  com  and  Bkims  aloog  the  main, 

the  syllables  "  the  unbend  "  form  an  anapaest  and,  demanding 
unusual  rapidity  of  enunciation,  in  order  that  we  may  get  them 
in  the  ordinary  time  of  an  iambus,  serve  to  suggest  celerity.  By 
the  elision  of  e  in  the,  as  is  customary,  the  whole  of  the  intended 
effect  is  lost ;  for  th'unbend  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
iambus.     In  a  word,  whenever  an  Alexandrine  expresses  celerity, 

*I  use  the  prosodial  word  "  anapeest,**  merely  because  here  I  have  no 
•face  to  show  what  the  reviewer  will  admit  I  have  distinctly  shown  in  the 
essay  referred  to — viz:  that  the  additional  syllable  introchiced,  does  not 
xake  the  foot  an  anapiest,  or  the  equivalent  of  an  anapsest,  and  that,  if  it 
did,  it  would  spoil  the  line.  On  this  topic,  and  on  all  topics  connected  with 
verse,  thero  is  not  a  prosody  in  existence  which  is  o^t  a  mere  jumblf  of  th» 
grodsest  error. 
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we  shall  find  it  to  contain  one  or  more  annpcest — 'the  mo?e 
ftnapsesUj  the  more  decided  the  impression.  But  the  tendency 
of  the  Alexandrine  consisting  merely  of  the  usual  iambuses,  is 
CO  convey  slowness — ^ah hough  it  conveys  this  idea  feebly,  on 
account  of  conveying  it  indirectly.  It  follows,  from  what  1  have 
eaid,  that  the  common  pentameter,  interspersed  with  anapaests, 
would  better  convey  celerity  than  the  Alexandrine  interspersed 
with  them  in  a  similar  degree ; — ^and  it  unquestionably  does. 

XL. 
Tliis  "species  of  nothingness''  is  quite  as  reasonable,  at  ail 
events,  as  any  "kind  of  something-ness.*'     See  Cowley's  " Crea- 
tion," where, 

Au  uDshaped  kind  of  something  first  appeared. 

XLL 

If  any  ambitious  man  have  a  fancy  to  revolutionize,  at  ono 
effort,  the  universal  world  of  human  thought,  human  opinion,  and 
human  sentiment,  the  opportunity  is  his  own — the  road  to  im- 
mortal renown  hes  straight,  open,  and  unencumbered  before  him. 
All  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  write  and  publish  a  very  little  book. 
Its  title  should  be  simple — a  few  plnin  words — **  My  Heart  Laid 
Bare."     But — this  little  book  must  be  iru^  to  its  title. 

Now,  is  it  not  very  singular  that,  with  the  rabid  thirst  for 
notoriety  which  distinguishes  so  many  of  mankind — so  many 
too,  who  care  not  a  fig  what  is  thought  of  them  after  death,  there 
should  not  be  found  one  man  having  sufficient  hardihood  to  write 
this  little  book  ?  To  write,  I  say.  There  are  ten  thousand  men 
who,  if  the  book  were  once  written,  would  laugh  at  the  notion 
of  being  disturbed  by  its  publication  during  their  life,  and  who 
could  not  even  conceive  wki/  they  should  object  to  its  being  pub- 
lished after  their  death.  But  to  write  it — there  is  the  rub.  No 
man  dare  write  it.  No  man  ever  will  dare  write  it.  No  man 
eovld  write  it,  even  if  he  dared.  The  paper  would  shrivel  and 
blaze  at  every  touch  of  the  fiery  pen. 

XLH 
All  that   the  man  of  genius  demands  for  his  exaltation  is 
moral  matter  in  motion.    It  makes  no  difference  whither  tends  thfl 
motion — whether  for  him   or  against  him — and  it  is  absolutely 
of  no  conseouence  *'  what  i>  the  matter." 
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XLin. 

To  converse  well,  we  need  the  cool  tact  of  talent — to  UiW 
well,  the  glowing  abandon  of  genius.  Men  of  vciy  high  ge- 
nius, however,  talk  at  one  time  very  well,  at  another  veri/  ill : 
— well,  when  they  have  full  time,  full  scope,  and  a  sympathetic 
listener : — ill,  when  they  fear  interruption  and  are  annoyed  by 
the  impossibility  of  exhausting  the  topic  during  that  particular 
talk.  The  partial  genius  is  flashy — scrappy.  The  true  genius 
shudders  at  incompleteness — imperfection — and  usually  prefers 
dlence  to  saying  the  something  which  is  not  everything  that 
should  be  said.  He  is  so  filled  with  his  theme  that  he  is  dumb, 
first  from  not  knowing  how  to  begin,  where  there  seems  eternally 
beginning  behind  beginning,  and  secondly  from  perceiving  his 
true  end  at  so  infinite  a  distance.  Sometimes,  dashing  into  a 
subject,  he  blunders,  hesitates,  stops  short,  sticks  fast,  and 
because  he  has  been  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  and  multiplicity 
of  his  thoughts,  his  hearers  sneer  at  his  inability  to  think.  Such 
a  man  finds  his  proper  element  in  those  "  great  occasions  "  which 
confound  and  prostrate  the  general  intellect. 

Nevertheless,  by  his  conversation,  the  influence  of  the  conver- 
sationist upon  mankind  in  general,  is  more  decided  than  that  of 
the  talker  by  his  talk  : — the  latter  invariably  talks  to  best  purpose 
with  his  pen.  And  good  conversationists  are  more  rare  than 
respectable  talkers.  I  know  many  of  the  latter  ;  and  of  the  former 
only  five  or  six : — among  whom  I  can  call  to  mind,  just  now,  Mr. 
Willis,  Mr  J.  T.  S.  Sullivan,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  M.  R.,  of 

Petei-sbug,  Va.,  and  Mrs.  S d,  formerly  of  New  York.    Most 

people,  in  conversing,  force  us  to  curse  our  stars  that  our  lot  was 
not  cast  amonfj  the  African  nation  mentioned  by  Eudoxus — the 
savages  who  having  no  mouths,  never  opened  them,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  yet,  if  denied  mouth,  some  persons  whom  I 
have  in  my  eye  would  contrive  to  chatter  on  still — as  they  do 
now — through  the  nose. 

XLIV. 

1  cannot  tell  how  it  happens,  but,  unless,  now  and  then,  in  a 
Base  of  portrait- painting,  very  few  of  our  artists  can  justly  be 
held  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  by  Apelles  to  P'-otoj;cnes — that 
of  "  being  too  natural." 
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XLV. 

It  was  a  pile  of  the  oystor,  which  yiehl^d  tl:  e  pre  clous  pearls  of  Iho 
Soulh,  an<l  the  artist  had  judiciously  painted  some  with  their  lips  parted, 
and  showing  within  the  Urge  precious  fruit  in  the  attainment  of  which 
iSpani-^h  cupidity  had  already  proved  itself  capable  of  everj  peril,  as  well 
Rs  every  crime.  At  once  true  and  poetical,  no  comment  could  have  lecu 
more  severe,  ^ — Mr.  Simms'  J)atnsel  of  Darien, 

Body  of  liticchus ! — only  think  of  poetical  beauty  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  gsjping  oyster ! 

And  hdw  natural,  in  an  age  so  fanciful,  to  believe  that  tike  stars  rim] 
■tarry  groups  beheld  in  the  new  world  for  the  first  time  by  the  native  of  the 
old  were  especially  assigned  for  its  government  and  protection. 

Now,  if  by  the  old  world  be  meant  the  east,  and  by  -the  new 
world  the  west,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  are  the  stars  seen 
in  the  one  which  cannot  be  equally  seen  in  the  other.  Mr.  Simms 
has  abundant  faults — or  had  ; — among  which  inaccurate  English, 
a  proneness  to  revolting  images,  and  pet  phrases,  are  the  most 
noticeable.  Nevertheless,  leaving  out  of  the  question  Brockden 
Brown  and  Hawthorne,  (who  are  each  a  genus,)  he  is  immeasur- 
ably the  best  writer  of  fiction  in  America.  He  has  more  vigor, 
more  imagination,  more  movement,  and  more  general  capacity 
than  all  our  novelists  (save  Cooper)  combined. 

XLVL 

All  a  in  hot  and  copper  sky 

The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Just  up  above  the  mast  did  stand. 

No  bigger  than  the  moon. — Coleeiikib. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  poet  did  not  know  the  apparent  di- 
ameter of  the  moon  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  sun  ? 

XLVIL 

Here  is  an  edition,*  which,  so  far  as  microscopical  excellence 
and  absolute  accuracy  of  typography  are  concerned,  might  well  be 
prefaced  with  the  phrase  of  the  Koran — "  There  is  no  error  in 
this  book.''  We  cannot  call  a  single  inverted  o  an  error — can 
we  ?  But  I  am  really  as  glad  of  having  found  that  inverted  o, 
as  ever  was  a  Columbus  or  an  Archimedes.  What,  after  all,  are 
continents  discovered,  or  silversmiths  exposed  ?  Give  us  a  good 
o  turned  upside-down,  and  a  whole  herd  of  bibliomanic  Arguaw 
overlooking  it  for  years. 

*  Camoens    Genoa — 1798. 
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XLVIII 

Tlsat  sweet  smile  and  serene — ^that  aintle  never  seen  Dot  npoo  tl »  fluse 
of  the  dying  and  the  (lend. — Earnest  Maltravertk 

Bulwer  is  not  the  man  to  look  a  stern  fact  in  the  fixce.     He 

would  rather  sentamenUilize  upon  a  vulgar  although  picturesque 

error.     Who  ever  really  saw  anything  but  horror  in  the  smile  of 

the  dead  ?     We  so  earnestly  desire  to  fancy  it  "  sweet  " — that  is 

the  source  of  the  mistake ;  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  a  mistake  in 

the  question. 

XLIX. 

Hie  misapplication  of  quotations  is  clever,  and  has  a  capital 
effect,  when  well  done  ;  but  Lord  Brougham  has  not  exactly  that 
kind  of  capacity  which  the  thing  requires.  One  of  the  bt^st  hits 
in  this  way  is  made  by  Tieck,  and  I  have  lately  seen  it  appropria- 
ted, with  interesting  complaceiicy,  in  an  English  magazine.  The 
author  of  the  "  Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance,"  is  giving  an 
account  of  some  young  ladies,  not  very  beautiful,  whom  he  caught 
in  mediis  rebus,  at  their  toilet.  **  They  were  curling  their  mon- 
strous heads j"  says  he,  **  cls  Shakspeare  says  of  the  waves  in  a 

stormj* 

L. 

Here  are  both  Dickens  and  Bulwer  perpetually  using  the 
adverb  "  directly  "  in  the  sense  of  "  as  soon  as.**  "  Directly  he 
came  I  did  so  and  so." — "  Directly  I  knew  it  I  said  this  and 
that."  But  observe ! — "  Grammar  is  hardly  taught,"  [in  the 
United  States,]  "  being  thought  an  unnecessary  basis  for  other 
learning."  I  quote  **  America  and  her  Resources,^^  by  the  British 
Counsellor  at  Law,  John  Bristcd. 

Lt 

M  Ermenonvilio,  too,  there  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  Gallic 

rhythm  with  which  a  Frenchman  regards  the  English  verse 
There  Gerardin  has  the  following  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
Hhenstone : 

This  plain  stone 

To  William  Bhenstone. 
In  his  ^vritings  he  displayed 

A  mind  natural; 
At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  ruraL 

Jliere  are  few  Parisians,  speaking  English,  who  would  find  any- 
thing particularly  the  matter  with  this  epitaph. 
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LIL 
Upon  her  was  kvished  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  rooitf 
correct  taste,  and  of  the  deepest  sensibility.  Human  triumph, 
in  all  that  is  most  exciting  and  delicious,  never  went  beyond  (hat 
which  she  experienced — or  never  but  in  the  case  of  TaglioiiL 
For  what  are  the  extorted  adulations  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
conqueror? — what  even  are  the  extensive  honors  of  the  popular 
author — his  far-reaching  fame — his  high  influence— or  the  most 
devout  public  appreciation  of  his  works — to  that  rapturous  appro* 
bation  of  the  personal  woman — that  spontaneous,  instant,  present, 
and  palpable  applause — those  irrepressible  acclamations — those 
eloquent  sighs  and  tears  which  the  idolized  Mali  bran  at  once 
heard,  and  saw,  and  deeply  felt  that  she  deserved?  Her  brief 
career  was  one  gorgeous  dream — for  even  the  many  sad  intervals 
of  her  grief  were  but  dust  in  the  balance  of  her  glory.  In  this 
book*  I  read  much  about  the  causes  which  curtailed  her  existence; 
and  there  seems  to  hang  around  them,  as  here  given,  an  indis- 
tinctness which  the  fair  memorialist  tries  in  vain  to  illumine.  She 
seems  never  to  approach  the  full  truth.  She  seems  never  to 
reflect  that  the  speedy  decease  was  but  a  condition  of  the 
rapturous  life.  No  thinking  pei-son,  hearing  Malibran  sing,  could 
have  doubted  that  she  would  die  in  the  spring  of  her  days.  She 
crowded  ages  into  hours.  She  left  the  world  at  twenty -five, 
having  existed  her  thousands  of  years. 

LIIL 
Accursed  be  the  heart  that  docs  not  wildly  throb,  and  palsied  be  *ho  eye 
that  vill  not  weep  over  tlie  woes  of  tlie  wanderer  of  Switzerland."— 
Monthly  Krgister,  1807. 

This  is  "  dealing  damnation  round  the  land  "  to  some  purpose ; 

— upon  the  reader,  and  not  upon  the  author,  as  usual.     For  my 

part  I  shall  be  one  of  the  damned  ;  for  I  have  in  vain  endeavored 

to  see  even  a  shadow  of  merit  in  anything  ever  writtCQ  by  eithei 

of  the  Montgomeries. 

LIV. 

Strange — that  I  should  heref  find  the  only  non-execrable  har^ 
barian  attempts  at  imitation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  1 

•  "  ifeinoirs  and  Letters  of  Madame  Malibran,"  by  the  Grantess  of  Merlia 
f  Forelaesnin  ler  over  det  Danske  Sprog,  eller  resonoeret  Dansk  GraB» 
tiKi'ik.  ved  Ja^ob  Budea. 
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LV. 

In  my  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "Outis,"  and  defending  Mr. 

Longfellow  from  certain  charges  supposed  to  have  been   mada 

against  him  by  myself,  I  took  occasion  to  assert  that  *'  of  the  cia,s3 

of  wilful  plagiarists  nine  out  of  ten  are  authors  of  established  re])u- 

tation  who  plunder  recondite,  neglected,  or  forgotten  books."     I 

came  to  this  conclusion  a  priori ;  but  experience  has  confirmed 

me  in  it.     Uere  is  a  plagiarism  from  Channing ;  and  as  it  is  ])cr' 

petrated   by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  monthly  magazine,  the 

theft  seems  at  war  with  my  assertion — until  it  is  seen  that  the 

magazine  in  question  is  Campbells  "Xew  Monthly  "  for  August^ 

1828.     Channing,  at   that  time,   was  comparatively   unknown; 

and,  besides,  the  plagiarism  appeared  in  a  foreign  country,  where 

there  was  little  probability  of  detection.     Channing,  in  his  essay 

on  Buonaparte,  says : 

We  would  observe  that  military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  order,  is  £u 
ft-om  holding  the  first  pl.ice  among  intelk'ctunl  emlowmcr:^-*.  It  is  one  of  the 
lower  forms  of  genius,  for  it  is  not  conversant  with  tlie  higliest  and  ricliost 
objects  of  thouglit Still  the  cliief  work  of  a  general  is  to  apply  physi- 
cal force — to  remove  physical  obstructions — to  avail  himself  of  physical  aids 
and  advantacres — 1<»  act  on  matter — to  overcome  rivers,  ramparts,  mountains, 
and  human  niu.o-cle.-* ;  and  tlicse  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  mind,  nor  do 
they  demand  intelligence  of  the  highest  ord«*r: — and  accordingly  nothing  is 
more  coninun  than  to  find  men,  eminent  in  this  department,  who  are  almost 
wholly  wanting  in  the  n(»blest  energies  of  the  soul — in  imnginati(»n  and 
Uiste — in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  works  of  genius — in  lari^e  view*  oflmmao 
nature — in  the  moral  sciences — in  the  applicati<»n  of  analy>is  and  gcneraliza- 
tion  to  the  human  mind  an<l  to  society,  pnd  hi  original  conceptions  on  the 
great  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most  glorious  understandings. 

The  thief  in  "The  New  Monthlv,"  savs  : 

Military  talent,  even  of  the  highest  (jrodf,  is  verji  fai  from  holding  the  find 
place  among  intellectual  endowmt^nt*:.  It  is  one  of  the  lower  forms  of  genius 
for  it  ks  never  made  conversant  with  the  more(h/hafe  and  ahsfruMC  of  mt>?  'ol 
operations.  It  is  used  to  apply  physical  force;  to  reirove  physical  ftin-e;  lo 
remove  pliysical  ol^tructions  ;  to  avail  itself  of  ])hysical  ai'ls  and  advantages; 
and  all  these  are  not  the  highest  objects  of  min<l,  nor  do  ttiey  demand  intelli- 
gSFiCC  of  the  highest  and  rarest  order.  Nothing  i.s  more  c(»mnion  than  to  find 
men  eminent  in  the  science  and  practice  of  war,  wholhf  wanting  in  the  noblei 
energies  of  the  soul;  in  imagination,  in  taste,  in  ndavf/ed  views  of  human  na- 
ture, in  the  moral  sciences,  in  the  application  of  analysis  and  gene»^ili2atinu 
to  the  human  mind  and  to  society ;  or  in  original  conceptions  on  the  ^reat 
■objects  which  have  occupied  and  absorbed  the  most  glorious  of  human  un- 
dnntju)ding& 

The  article  in  "  The  New  Monthly"  is  on  "The  State  of  Vbp 
tics/'     The  italics  are  mine. 
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Apparent  plagiarisms  frequently  arise  from  an  autlioi's  self- 
repetition.  Ke  finds  that  sometliing  he  has  already  published 
has  fallen  dead — been  overlooked — or  that  it  is  peculiarly  apropoi 
to  another  subject  now  under  discussion.  He  therefore  intro- 
iluees  tiie  passage ;  often  without  allusion  to  his  having  printed 
t  before ;  and  sometimes  he  introduces  it  into  an  anonymous  arti- 
cle. An  anonymous  writer  is  thus,  now  and  then,  unjustly  ac- 
cused of  plagiarism — when  the  sin  is  merely  that  of  self-repetitioiu 
In  the  present  case,  however,  there  has  been  a  deliberate  plagiar- 
ism of  the  silliest  as  well  as  meanest  species.  Trusting  to  the 
obscurity  of  his  original,  the  plagiarist  has  fallen  upon  the  idea 
of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone — of  dispensing  with  all  dis- 
guise but  that  of  decoration.  Channing  says  "  order  *' — the  writer 
in  the  New  Monthly  says  "  grade."  The  former  says  that  this 
order  is  "  far  from  holding,"  etc. — the  latter  says  it  is  "  very  far 
from  holding."  The  one  says  that  military  talent  is  "no/ con- 
versant," and  so  on — the  other  says  "  it  is  never  made  conversant." 
The  one  speaks  of  "  the  highest  and  richest  objects  " — the  othor 
of  "  the  more  delicate  and  abs<truse.'*  Channing  speaks  of 
"  thought" — the  thief  of  "  mental  operations."  Channing  men- 
tions **  intelligence  of  the  highest  order" — the  thief  will  have  it 
of  "  the  highest  and  rarest,^^  Channing  observes  that  military 
talent  is  often  "  almost  wholly  wanting,"  etc. — the  thief  maintains 
it  to  be  "  wholly  wanting."  Channing  alludes  to  "  large  views 
of  human  nature'' — the  thief  can  be  content  with  n o tin ng  leas 
than  "  enlarged  "  ones.  Finally,  the  American  having  been  satis- 
fied with  a  reference  to  "  subjects  which  have  absorbed  the  most 
glorious  understandings,"  the  Cockney  puts  him  to  shame  at  onco 
by  discoursing  about  "  snl)jects  which  have  occupied  and  absorb- 
ed the  most  glorious  of  human  understandings  " — as  if  one  co\i1  J 
be  absorbed,  without  being  occupied,  by  a  subject — as  if  "  q/'" 
were  here  any  thing  more  than  two  superfluous  letters — and  iS 
if  there  were  any  chance  of  the  reader's  supposing  that  the  under 
standings  in  question  were  the  understandings  of  frogs,  or  jack- 
asses, or  Johnny  Bulls. 

By  the  way,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  whenever  there  is  a  qaesUoQ 
w  to  who  is  the  original  and  who  the  plagiarist,  the  point  may 
\nt  determined,. almost  invariably,  by  observing  which  passage  is 
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ainplifiecl,  or  exa<]jgerated,  iu  tone.  To  disguise  liis  stuleii  horse, 
the  uneducated  vhief  cuts  off  the  tail;  but  the  educ;ited  tliicf  pre- 
fers tying  on  a  new  tail  at  the  end  of  the  old  one,  and  painting 

them  both  sky  blue. 

LVL 

When  I  consider  tLe  true  talent — the  real  force  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son, I  am  lost  in  ai/iazement  at  finding  in  him  little  more 
than  a  respectful  inriitation  of  Carlyie.  Is  it  possible  that 
Mr.  E.  has  ever  seen  a  copy  of  Seneca  ?  Scarcely — or  he  would 
long  ago  have  abandoned  his  model  in  utter  confusion  at  the  pa- 
rallel between  his  own  worship  of  the  author  of  "  Sartor  Uesar 
tus"  and  the  aping  of  Sallust  by  Aruntius,  as  described  in  the 
1 14th  Ej>istle.  In  the  writer  of  the  **  History  of  the  Punic  Wai-s" 
Emerson  is  portrayed  to  the  life.  The  parallel  is  close ;  for  not 
only  is  the  imitation  of  the  same  character,  but  the  things  imi- 
tated are  identical.  Undoubtedly  it  is  to  be  said  of  Sallust,  far 
more  plausibly  than  of  Carlyie,  that  his  obscurity,  his  unusuality 
of  expression,  and  his  Laconism  (which  had  the  effect  of  diffuse- 
ness,  since  the  time  gained  in  the  mere  perusal  of  his  pithinesses 
is  trebly  lost  in  the  necessity  of  cogitating  them  out) — it  may  be 
said  of  Sallust,  more  truly  than  of  Carlyie,  that  these  qualities 
bore  the  impress  of  his  genius,  and  were  but  a  portion  of  his  un- 
atfc'Ct<:d  thought.  If  there  is  any  difference  between  Aruntius 
and  Emerson,  this  difference  is  clearly  in  favor  of  the  former,  who 
W21S  in  some  measure  excusable,  on  the  gro'ini  that  he  was  as 

great  a  fool  as  the  latter  is  not, 

LVIL 
I  believe  that  odors  have  an  altogether  peculiar  force,  in  af- 
fecting us  through  association  ;  a  force  differing  essentially  from 
that  of  objects  addressing  the  touch,  the  taste,  the  sight,  or  the 

bearing. 

LVIIL 

It  would  have  been  becoming,  I  think,  in  Bulwer,  to  have 
made  at  least  a  running  acknowledgment  of  that  extensive  in- 
debtedness to  Arnay's  "Private  Life  of  the  Romans,"*  which  he 
had  so  little  scruple  about  incurring,  during  the  composition  of 
'*  The  Last  days  of  Pompeii."  He  acknowledges.  I  believe,  what 
he  owes  to  Sir  William  Gell's  "  Pompeiana,"     Why  this  ?— why 

not  that  f 

♦  1764. 
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LIX. 

One  of  oar   truest  poets   is  Tlioinns   Buchanan  Road.      Hit 

most   distinctive   features   are,   first,    "  ttMirlcrnt'SS."   or   subdned 

passion,  and  secondly,  fancy.    His  sin  is  iniitativcness.    At  present 

nltlioui^h  evincing  high  capacity,  lie  is  but  a  copyist  of  Loni^fel- 

low — that  is  to  sav,  but  the  echo  of  an  echo.     Here  is  a  beautiful 

tl  ought  wliich  is  ?wt  the  j)roj)erty  of  Mr.  Head  : 

AikI,  wliere  the  spring-time  sun  liad  longer  shone, 
A  violet  looked  np  atid  found  itself  alone, 

flere  again  :  a  spirit 

Slowly  throujjh  the  lake  dewonded, 

Till  from  her  hidden  form  Ix'low 

Th«  waters  took  a  lyolden  glow, 

Ax  if  tfie  star  which  made  hn"  forehead  bright 

Had  bund  and  filled  the  lake  with  light 

Lowell  has  some  lines  very  similar,  ending  with 
As  if  a  star  had  burst  within  his  brnio. 

LX. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  fairly  comprehended  the  force 
of  the  term  *'  m.st/Z/ ,"  until  I  was  given  to  understand,  one  day, 
by  a  member  of  the  ^^  North  American  Review'*^  clique,  that  this 
journal  was  "  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  render  me  that  jus- 
tice which  had  Ix^en  already  rendered  me  by  the  ^  Revue  Fran' 
false*  and  the  '  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes*  " — but  was  "  restrain«'d 
from  so  doing"  by  my  "invincible  spirit  of  antagonism."  I  wish 
the  "  North  American  Review"  to  express  no  opinion  of  me  what- 
ever— for  I  have  none  of  it.  In  the  nu-anlime,  jus  T  see  no  motto 
on  its  title-page,  let  me  recommend  it  one  from  Sterne's  *'  Letter 
from  France.**  Here  it  is: — '*As  we  rode  along  the  valley  w«^ 
Baw  a  herd  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains — how 
they  viewed  and  reviewed  us !" 

LXL 

Von  Raumer  says  that  Enslen,  a  German  optician,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  throwing  a  shadowy  figure,  by  optical  meana, 
into  the  chair  of  Banquo;  and  that  the  thing  was  readily  doin*. 
Intense  eHect  wjis  produced  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  an  Anieri- 
Cim  audience  might  be  electrified  by  the  feat.  But  our  managere 
not  only  have  no  invention  of  their  own,  but  no  energy  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  of  others. 
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JLXIL 
A    capital    book,    generally    speaking;*    but    Mr.    Grattan 
has  a  bad  habit — tliat  of  loitering  in  the  road — of  dallying  and 
toying  with   his  subjects,  as  a  kitten  with  a  mouse — instead  of 
grasping  it  firmly  at  once  and  eating  it  up  without  more  ado.    llo 
tiiki^s  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-room.     He  has  never  done 
with  his  introductions.     Occasionally,  one  introduction  is  but  the 
vestibule  to  another;  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  main 
incidents,  there  ia  nothing  more  to  tell.     He  seems  afflicted  wiih 
that  curious  yet  common   perversity  observed   in   garrulous  old 
women — the  desire  of  tantalizing  by  circundocution.     Mr.   G.'s 
circumlocution,  however,  is  by  no  means  like  that  which  Albany 
Foublanque  describes  as  "a  style  of  about  and  about  and  all  the 
way  round  to  nothing  and  nonsense."  ...    If  the   greasy-looking 
lithograph  here  given  as  a  frontisj)iece,  be  meant  for  Mr.  (Jrattan, 
then  is  Mr.  Grattan  like  nobody  else  : — for  the  fact  is,  I  never  ye 
knew  an  individual  with  a  wire  wig,  or  the  countenance  of  an  un 
der-done  aj)ple  dumpling.  ...  As  a  general   rule,  no  man  should 
put  liis  own  face  in  his  own  book.     In   looking  at  the  author's 
countenance  the  reader  is  seldom  in  condition  to  keep  his  own. 

LXIIL 
Here  is  a  good  idea  for  a  Magazine  paper : — let  some- 
body "  work  it  up  :'* — A  flippant  pretender  to  universal  acquire- 
ment— a  would-be  Crichton — engrosses,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
perhaps,  the  attention  of  a  large  company — most  of  whom  are 
profoundly  impressed  by  his  knowledge.  He  is  veiy  witty,  in  es- 
pecial, at  the  expense  of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who  ven- 
tures to  make  no  reply,  and  who,  finally,  leaves  the  room  as  if 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  ; — the  Crichton  greeting  his  exit  with 
n  laugh.  Presently  he  returns,  toUowed  by  a  footman  carrying  an 
furraful  of  books.  Th<*se  are  deposited  on  the  table.  The  young 
gentleman,  now,  referring  to  some  penciled  notes  which  lie  had 
been  secretly  taking  duri.ig  the  Crichton's  display  of  erudition, 
pins  the  latter  to  his  statements,  each  by  each,  and  refut(.'s  them 
all  in  turn,  by  reference  to  the  very  authorities  cited  by  the  ego- 
tist himself — whose  ignorance  at  all  points  is  thus  made  apparent 

•  "High-way»  and  By- ways  * 
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LXIV. 
A  long  time  ago — twenty- three  or  foa*  years  at  least — Rd* 
ward  C.  Fincknoy,  of  Baltimore,  published  aa  exquisite  poem 
entitled  "A  Health."  It  was  profoundly  admired  by  the  criti- 
cal few.  but  had  little  circulation  : — this  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  author  was  born  loo  far  Soutli.  I  quote  a  few 
lines: 

Affections  arc  as  tho^tghin  to  her, 

2'Atf  tneaturen  of  her  hours — 
Her  feelings  have  tl)e  frograncy, 

The  freshnusa  of  youiig  ^owen. 
To  her  t]ie  better  elements 

And  kindlier  stairs  have  given 
A  fonn  mfair^  that,  lik^  the  air, 

^Tls  less  of  Earth  tJian  Heaven, 

Now,  in  1842,  Mr.  Geor^re  Hill  published  "Tlie  Ruins  ol 
Athens  and  Other  Poems," — and  from  one  of  the  **  Other  Poema  •• 
T  quote  what  follows  : 

And  thoughts  go  sporting  through  her  mind 

Like  cliildren  among  Jloujers  ; 
And  deeds  of  gentle  goodness  are 

The  measures  of  htr  hours. 
In  soul  or  face  slie  bears  no  trace 

Of  one  from  Eden  driven, 
But  lik*.  the  rainbow  senwt,  tliough  bom 

Of  Earthy  a  part  of  Heaven, 

Is  this  plagiarism  or  is  it  not  ? — I  merely  ask  for  information. 

LXV. 

Had  the  "George  Balcombe**  of  Professor  Beverley  Tucker 
been  the  work  of  any  one  born  North  of  Mason  and  Dixon 'a 
line,  it  would  have  been  long  ago  recognised  as  one  of  the 
y^ry  noblest  fictions  ever  written  by  an  American.  It  is  almost 
US  good  as  "Calob  Williams."  The  manner  in  which  the  cabal 
of  the  "North  American  Ilcview"  first  write  all  our  books  and 
then  review  them,  puts  me  in  mind  of  thj  fable  about  the  Lion 
•nd  the  Painter.  It  is  high  time  that  the  literary  South  took  ito 
own  interests  into  its  own  charge. 

LXVL 
Here  is  a  plot  which,  with  all  its  complexity,  has  no  adaptation 
— no  dependency ; — it  is  involute  and  nothing  more — having  all 

the  ail  of  G 'a  wig,  or  the  cycles  and  epicycles  in  Ptolemy't 

"  Almagest." 
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LXVIL 

We  migLt  give  two  plausible  derivations  of  the  epithet 
"weeping"  as  applied  to  the  willow.  We  micjht  say  that  the 
word  has  its  origin  in  the  pendulous  character  of  the  long  brancheSi 
which  suggest  the  idea  of  water  dripping ;  or  we  might  assert 
that  the  term  comes  from  a  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
tree.  It  has  a  vast  insensible  perspiration,  which,  upon  sudden 
eold,  condenses,  and  sometimes  is  precipitated  in  a  shower.  Now^ 
one  might  very  accurately  determine  the  bias  and  value  of  a  man's 
powers  of  causality,  by  oljserving  which  of  these  two  derivations 
he  w^ould  adopt.  The  former  is,  beyond  question,  the  true ;  and, 
for  this  reason — that  common  or  vulgar  epithets  are  univei-sally 
suggested  by  common  or  immediately  obvious  things,  without 
strict  regard  of  any  exactitude  in  application  : — but  the  latter 
would  be  greedily  seized  by  nine  philologists  out  of  ten,  for  no 
better  cause  than  its  epigrammatism — than  the  pointedness  with 
which  the  singular  fact  seems  to  touch  the  occasion.  Here,  then, 
is  a  subtle  source  of  error  which  Lord  Bacon  has  neglected.  It 
is  an  Idol  of  Uie  WiL 

LXVIIL 

In   a  "Ilymn  for  ChritJtmas,''  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  we  find  the 
following  stanza : 

Oh,  lovely  voices  of  tlie  sky 

Which  Ijyniiiecl  tlie  Savior's  birth. 
Are  ye  not  sin^insr  still  on  hij^h. 

Ye  tliat  sani;  "  Peac<i  on  EartliT 
To  Us*  yet  speak  tlie  strains 

Wherewith,  in  times  gone  by, 
Ye  blessed  tlie  S\Tian  swaina, 

Oh,  voices  of  the  sky  1 

And  at  page  305  of  '* The  Clnistian  Keepsake  and  Missionar) 
Annual  for  1840" — a  Philadelphia  Annual — we  find  "A  Christ 
mas  Carol,"  by  Richard  W.  Dodson  : — the  first  stanza  running 
tbas : 

Ansfel  ToiopR  of  the  sky  ! 

Ye  that  hvninod  Messiah's  birth. 
Sweetly  sini^in^  from  f»n  hi^h 

"  Peace,  GiKKlwill  to  all  on  earth  T 
Oh.  to  ns  impart  those  strains  1 

Bid  our  doubts  and  fears  to  cease  I 
Ye  t))at  cheered  \he  Syrian  swaina, 
Cheer  u^  with  that  song  of  peace  I 
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LXIX 

TVe  mor«  there  are  great  ezoeUenoea  in  a  wortt,  Uie  luds  am  I  nrjimecl  al 
finding  ^^reat  ckfmerits.  When  a  book  is  said  to  hare  niaoy  fiuilta,  nothing 
is  decided,  ami  I  cai^not  tell,  bv  this,  whether  it  is  excellent  or  cxea-aUe.  It 
IB  said  of  another  that  it  \»  without  &ult ;  if  the  aooouDt  be  just,  the  worie 
canuot  be  exoelleDt. — Tntblet 

The'*can»o/"  here  is  much  too  positive.  The  opinions  ol 
Trublet  are  wonderfully  prevalent,  but  they  are  none  the  less  de- 
monstrably false.  It  is  merely  the  indoiemx  of  genius  which  has 
given  them  currency.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  genius  of  tha 
highest  order  lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  vacillation  between  am- 
bition and  tKe  scorn  of  it  The  ambition  of  a  great  intelieot  is 
at  best  negative.  It  struggles — ^it  labors — ^it  creates — ^not  becaose 
excellence  is  desirable,  but  because  to  be  excelled  where  there  ex-- 
ists  a  sense  of  the  power  to  excel,  is  unendurable.  Indeed  I  caa- 
Dot  help  thinking  that  the  greatest  intellects  (since  these  most 
clearly  perceive  the  laughable  absurdity  of  human  ambition)  re- 
main contentedly  ^^  mute  and  iniiflorious.''  At  all  events,  tha 
vacillation  oi  which  I  speak  is  the  prominent  featBre  of  genius* 
Alternately  ins])ired  and  depressed,  its  inequalities  of  mood  ar^ 
stamped  upon  its  labors.  Tliis  is  the  truth,  generally — but  it  is 
a  truth  very  different  from  the  assertion  involved  in  the  "  cannot " 
of  Trublet.  Give  to  genius  a  sufficiently  enduring  motive^  and 
the  result  will  be  harmony,  proportion,  beauty,  perfection — all, 
in  this  case,  synonymous  terms.  Its  supposed  "  inevitable*'  irr<» 
gularities  shall  not  be  found : — for  it  is  clear  that  the  susceptibility 
to  impressions  of  beauty — that  susceptibility  which  is  the  most 
important  element  of  genius — ^implies  an  equally  exquisite  sensi- 
tiveness and  aversion  to  deformity.  The  motive — the  enduring 
motive — has  indeed,  hitherto,  fallen  rarely  to  the  lot  of  genius  ; 
but  I  could  point  to  several  c^>ni positions  which,  "  without  any 
fault."  are  yet  "excellent" — supremely  so.  The  world,  too,  is  on 
the  threshold  of  an  epoch,  wherein,  with  the  aid  of  a  calm  philos- 
ophy, such  compositions  shall  be  ordinarily  the  work  of  that 
genius  which  is  true.  One  of  the  til's t  and  most  essential  steps, 
in  overpassing  this  threshold,  will  serve  to  kick  out  of  the  world's 
way  this  very  idea  of  Trublet — this  untenable  and  paradoxical 
dea  of  the  incompatibility  of  genius  with  art. 
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LXX. 

It  mny    well    be    doubted    whether    a   single    paragraph    of 

inent  am  be  found  either  in  the** Koran"  of  Lawrence  Sterne, 

or  in  the  '^Lacon"  of  Colton,  of  which  paragraph  the  orii^n,  o? 

at   least  the  germ,  may  not  be  traced  to  Seneca,  to  Phit-irch, 

(through  Machiavelli)  to  Machiavolli   himsf.lf,  to  l^acon,  to  Hui- 

don,  to  TJurton,  to  l^olinbroke,  to  Rochefoucnult,  to  Balzac,  the 

jiuthor  of  '^^La  Manierc  de  Bien  Pejifter,'^  or  to'Bielfeld,  the  Gtit- 

man,  who  wrote,  in  French,  "Zc«  Premiers  Traits  de  L'^ Erudition 

Universellc,^^ 

LXXI. 

A  man  of  genius,  if  not  permitted  to  choose  his  own  sub* 
ject,  will  do  worse,  in  letters,  than  if  he  had  talents  none  at 
all.  And  here  how  imperatively  is  he  controlled  !  To  be  sure, 
he  can  write  to  suit  himself — but  in  the  sarne  manner  his  pub- 
lishers print.  From  the  nature  of  our  copyright  laws,  he  haa 
no  individual  powers.  As  for  his  free  agency,  it  is  al)out  equal 
to  that  of  the  dean  and  chanter  of  the  see-c^ithodral,  in  a  British 
election  of  Bishops — an  election  held  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ 
of  eofifjfi  d'elire — specifying  the  person  to  be  elected. 

LXXIL 

To  see  distinctly  the  machinery  —  the  wheels  and  pinions 
— of  any  work  of  Art  is,  unquestionably,  of  itself,  a  pleasure, 
but  one  which  we  are  able  to  enjoy  only  just  in  proportion 
as  we  do  not  enjoy  the  legitimate  effect  designed  by  the  artist : — 
and,  in  fact,  it  too  often  happens  that  to  reflect  analytically  upon 
Art,  is  to  reflect  after  the  lashion  of  the  mirrors  in  the  temple  of 
Smyrna,  which  repre^ent  the  fairest  images  as  deformed. 

LXXIIL 

With   the  aid   of  a  lantern,   I  have   been   lookini;   aofain    at 

*  Niagara  and  other  Poems"  (Lord  only   knows   if  that  be  the 

trae  title) — but  "  there's  nothing  in  it:*' — at  least  nothing  of  Mr. 

Loni's  own — nothing  which  is  not  stolen — or,  (mure  delicately,) 

transfused — transmitted.     By  the  way,  Newton  says  a  great  deal 

ai>out  *•  tits  of  easy  transmission  and  reflection,"*  and  I  have  no 

doubt  that  "  Niagara"  was  put  together  in  one  of  these  identicaJ 

fits. 

•  Of  the  solar  rays — in  Uie  "  Optica*" 
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LXXIV. 
A  remarkable  work,*  and  one  which  I  find  nmch  difljcaltj 
in  adniitling  to  be  the  composition  of  a  woman.  Not  tiiat 
many  good  and  glorious  things  have  not  been  the  composition  of 
women — but,  because,  here,  the  severe  precision  of  stjle,  the 
thoroughness^  and  the  luminousness,  are  points  never  observable, 
in  even  the  most  admirable  of  their  writings.  Who  is  Ladj 
Georgian  a  Fullerton  ?  Who  is  that  Countess  of  Dacre,  who 
edited  **  Ellen  Wareham,*' — the  most  passionate  of  fictions — ap- 
proached, only  in  some  particulars  of  passion,  by  this  ?  The 
great  defect  of  "  Ellen  Middleton,"  lies  in  ihe  disgusting  stern- 
ne?»s,  captiousness,  and  bullet-headed ness  of  her  liusband.  We 
cannot  sympathize  with  her  love  for  him.  And  the  intense  self" 
]i^hnesa  of  the  rejected  lover  precludes  that  compassion  which  ia 
designed.  Alice  is  a  creation  of  true  genius.  The  imagination, 
throughout,  is  of  a  lofty  order,  and  the  snatches  of  original  verso 
would  do  honor  to  any  poet  living,  liut  the  chief  merit,  after 
all,  is  that  of  the  style — about  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  too  much 
in  the  way  of  praise,  although  it  has,  now  and  then,  an  odd  Gal- 
licisin — ^such  as  "she  lost  her  head,"  meaning  she  gi'ew  crazy. 
There  is  much,  in  the  whole  manner  of  this  book,  which  puts  me 

in  mind  of  "Caleb  Williams." 

LXXV. 

The  God-abstractions  of  the  modern  polytheism  are  nearly 
in  as  sad  a  state  of  j)erplexity  and  promiscuity  as  were  the  more 
Biibstantial  deities  of  the  Greeks.  Not  a  quahty  named  that  does 
not  impinge  upon  some  one  other ;  and  Porphyry  admits  that 
Vesta,  Rhea,  Ceres,  Themis,  Proserpina,  Bacchus,  Attis,  Adonis, 
Rilenus,  Priapus,  and  the  Satyrs,  wore  merely  different  terms  for 
the  same  thing.  Even  gender  was  never  precisely  settled.  Ser- 
vius  on  Virgil  mentions  a  Venus  with  a  beard.  In  Macrobius,  too, 
Calvus  talks  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  man  ;  while  Valerius  Sora* 
inis  expressly  calls  Jupiter  "the  Mother  of  the  Gods." 

LXXVL 

The  next  work  of  Carlyle  will  be  entitled  "Bow- Wow,"  and 
the  title-page  will  have  a  motto  from  the  opening  chapter  of  tbe 
Koran  :  "  There  is  no  error  in  this  Book." 

•  Ellen  Middleton. 
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LXXVIL 

Surely  M caDUot  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  bis 

book  has  been  received ;  for  the  public,  in  regard  to  it,  haa 
given  him  just  such  an  assurance  as  Polyphemus  pacifi'^d 
Ulysses  with,  while  his  companions  were  being  eaten  up  before 

liis  eyes.    "  Your  book,  Mr.  M ,"  says  the  public,  "  shall  be — • 

I  pledge  you  my  word — the  very  last  that  I  devour.'* 

LXXVIIL 
The  modern  reformist  Philosophy  which  annihilates  the  in- 
dividual by  way  of  aiding  the  mass;  and  the  late  reformi&t 
Legislation,  which  prohibits  pleasure  with  the  view  of  advancing 
happiness,  seem  to  be  chips  of  that  old  block  of  a  French  feudal 
law  which,  to  prevent  young  partridges  from  being  disturbed,  im- 
posed penalties  upon  hoeing  and  weeding. 

Lxxrx. 

That  Demosthenes  "turned  out  very  badly,'*  appears,  be- 
yond dispute,  from  a  passage  in  "  Meker  de  vet.  et  rect,  Pr(m, 
Ling.  Grcecae^*  where  we  read  "  Nee  illi  "[Demostheni)  turpe  vide- 
batuTy  optimis  relic tis  magistriSy  ad  caiies  se  conferrej  etc.  etcP — - 
that  is  to  say,  Demosthenes  was  not  ashamed  to  quit  good  society 

and  "  go  to  the  dogs^ 

LXXX. 

When  — ^  and  pavoneggiarsi  about  the  cele- 
brated personages  whom  they  have  "  seen  "  in  their  travels,  we 
shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  inferring  thai  these  celebrated  person- 
ages were  seen  lx*»^ — as  Pindar  says  he  "saw"  Archilochus,  who 
died  ages  before  the  former  was  born. 

LXXXL 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  romance-writers,  in  general,  might, 
DOW  and  then,  find  their  account  in  taking  a  hint  from  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  in  spite  of  building  their  houses  downwards,  have 
still  sense  enough  to  begin  their  books  at  the  end, 

LXXXIL 

La  Harpe  (who  was  no  critic)  has,  nevertheless,  done  little 
more  than  strict  justice  to  the  fine  taste  and  precise  finish  of  Ra- 
line,  in  all  that  regards  the  minor  morals  of  Literature.     In  these 
he  as  far  excels  Pope,  as  Pope  the  veriest  dolt  in  his  own  "  Dunr 
ciad" 
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LXXXIIL 

I  have  some  times  amused  mj^elf  by  endeavoring  to  fancy 
wliMt  would  be  the  fate  of  an  individual  gifU;d,  or  rather  ao 
cursed,  with  an  intellect  very  far  superior  to  that  of  his  nice. 
Of  coui*se,  he  would  be  conscious  of  his  superiority  ;  nor  could  ho 
(if  otherwise  constituted  as  man  is)  help  manifesting  his  conscious- 
ness. Thus  he  would  make  himself  enemies  at  all  points.  A:ui 
since  his  opinions  and  speculations  would  widely  differ  from  tiio»e 
of  all  mankind — that  he  would  be  considered  a  madman,  is  evi- 
dent.  How  horribly  painful  such  a  condition  1  Hell  could 
invent  no  greater  torture  than  tliat  of  being  charged  with  ab- 
normal weakness  on  account  of  being  abuormally  strong. 

In  like  manner,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  very  gener- 
ous spirit — truly  feeling  what  all  merely  profesa — must  inevitably 
find  itself  misconceived  in  everv  direction — its  motives  misinter- 
preted.  Just  as  extremeness  of  intelligence  would  l>e  thought 
fatuity,  so  excess  of  chivalry  could  not  fail  of  being  looked  upon 
as  meanness  in  its  last  degree : — ^and  so  on  with  other  virtues. 
This  subject  is  a  painful  one  indeed.  That  individuals  have  so 
soared  above  the  plane  of  their  race,  is  scai'cely  to  be  questioned  ; 
but,  in  looking  back  through  history  for  traces  of  their  exist<}nce, 
we  should  pass  over  all  biographies  of  "  the  good  and  the  great," 
while  we  search  carefully  the  slight  records  of  wretches  who  died 
in  prison,  in  Bedlam,  or  upon  the  gallows. 

LXXXIV. 

Samuel  Butler,  of  Hudibrjistic  memory,  must  have  had  a 
prophetic  eye  to  the  American  Congress  when  he  defined  a 
rabble  as — "  A  congregation  or  assembly  of  the  States-General — 
every  one  being  of  a  several  judgment  concerning  whatever  busi- 
ness be  under  consideration  "  ...  "  They  meet  only  to  quarrel," 
he  adds,  ^*  and  then  return  home  full  of  satisfaction  and  narrative/* 

LXXXV. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  book  in  which  the  most  noticeable 
thing  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  "  Monarch"  and  "  King  "  aro 
printed  with  a  capital  M  and  a  c^ipital  K.  The  author^  it  seems, 
has  been  lately  presented  at  Court.  He  will  em|)ioy  a  small  g  in 
fuUire,  I  presume,  whenever  he  is  so  unlucky  as  to  have  to  speak 

m 

of  his  God. 
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LXXXVL 

Weie  I  called  on  to  define,  very  briefly,  the  term  **Art,'' 
I  stiould  cdi  it  ^^  the  reproduction  of  what  the  Senses  pensive  :n 
JSature  tlirough  the  veil  of  the  soul."  The  more  imitation,  how- 
ever aosuraie,  of  what  i^  in  Nature,  entitles  no  man  to  the  sacred 
name  of  "  Artist."  Denner  was  no  artist  The  grapes  of  Zeuxis 
were  twartistic — unless  in  a  birifs-eye  view  ;  and  not  even  the 
curUun  of  Parrhasius  could  conceal  his  deficiency  in  point  of 
genius.  I  have  mentioned  *'*'  tlie  veil  of  the  soul/'  Something 
of  the  kind  app<^ars  indispensable  in  Art  We  can,  at  any  time, 
double  the  true  beauty  of  an  actual  landscape  by  half  closing  our 
eves  as  we  look  at  it  The  naked  Senses  sometimes  see  too  little 
— bat  tiien  always  they  see  too  much. 

LXXXVIt 

With  how  unaccountable  an  obstinacy  even  our  best  writers 
persist  in  talking  about  "  moral  courage  *' — as  if  there  could 
be  any  courage  thai  was  not  moral.  The  adjective  is  improp- 
erly applied  to  the  subject  instead  of  the  objoct.  The  energy 
which  overcomes  fear — whether  feiu-  of  evil  threatening  the  per- 
son or  threatening  the  impersonal  circumstances  amid  which  we 
exist — is,  of  course,  simply  a  mental  energy — is,  of  course,  simply 
"moral."  But,  in  sj)eakingof  ''^  moral  courage'*  we  imply  the 
existence  of  physical.  Quite  as  reasonable  an  expression  would 
be  that  of  ^  bodily  thought,"  or  of  ^^  muscular  imagination." 

LXXXVIIL  ' 

I  have  great  faith  in  ibols : — ^self-confidence  my  frieuds  will 

«U  it :— 

Si  demaiT«,  oubliaiit  d'^clore, 

Lejoiir  niauquait,  eh  bieiil  demain 
Quelque  fou  trouverait  encore 

Um  fiombeau  pour  Ic  geiire  humain. 

By  the  way,  what  with  the  new  electric  light  and  other  matters 
De  Beranger's  idea  is  not  so  wry  extravagant 

LXXXIX. 
^  He  tliat  is  bom  to  be  a  man,*'  says  Wiehind,  io  his 
**PLTegrinus  Proteus,"  "neither  should  nor  can  be  anything 
nobler,  greater,  or  btttter  than  a  man«"  The  fiict  is,  that  in  effortt 
to  soar  al)Ove  our  nature,  i^e  invariably  fall  below  it  Your  r^ 
tcnnist  demigods  are  merely  devils  turned  in.^ide  out 
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xa 

The  phrase  of  which  our  poets,  and  more  especially  oai 
orAloi's,  are  so  fond — the  plirase  "  music  of  (he  spheres  " — has 
arisen  siinplj  from  a  misconception  of  the  Platonic  word  ^matm-^ 
which,  with  the  Athenians,  included  not  men:'Iy  the  harmonies  of 
tune  and  time,  hut  proportion  generally.  In  recommending  iha 
study  of  "  music  "  as  *'  the  best  education  for  the  soul,''  Plato  re- 
ferred to  the  cultivation  of  the  T^iste,  in  contradistinction  from 
tliat  of  the  Pure  Keason.  J3y  the  "music  of  the  spheres"  is 
meant  the  agreements — the  adaptations — iu  a  word,  the  propor- 
tions— developed  in  the  astronomical  laws.  He  had  no  allusion 
to  music  in  our  understanding  of  the  term.  The  word  "  mosiuc,*' 
which  we  derive  from  ft'watKti^  refers,  iti  hke  manner,  to  the  pro- 
portion, or  harmony  of  color,  oV>served — or  which  should  be  ob- 
served— in  the  department  of  Art  so  entitled. 

XCL 

Not  long  ago,  to  call  a  man  '*a  great  wizard,"  was  to  in- 
roke  for  him  fire  and  fngot ;  but  now,  when  we  wish  to  run 
owf  protege  for  Prc»sident,  we  jiKst  dub  him  '*  a  little  m>»giciai».'* 
The  ftvct  is,  that,  on  account  of  the  curious  modern  bouleversemeni 
of  old  opinion,  one  cannot  be  too  cautious  of  the  ffroundg  on  which 
he  lauds  a  friend  or  vituperates  a  foe. 

XCII. 

"Philosophy/*  says  Hegel,  "is  utterly  useless  and  fruitless, 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  is  the  subliniw^t  of  all  pursuits,  the 
most  deserviuij  atU'ntion,  and  the  mast  woithv  of  our  zeal."  lliis 
jargon  was  suggtstcd,  no  doubt,  by  Tortullian\s  ^^  Mortuus  esi 
Dei  Jilius  ;  credibile  est  quia  ineptum — ti  sepultus  resurrexit ; 
certum  est  quia  impossiblley 

XCIII. 

A  clever  French  writer  of  "Memoirs'*  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  "  if  the  Urtivermties  had  been  willing  to  permit  it, 
the  disgusting  old  dehauche  of  Teas,  with  his  eternal  BatyD's, 
would  long  ago  have  bt^on  buried  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion." 

XCIV. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  irrational  fancy  that,  in  a  future  exwv 
ence,  we  shall  look  upon  what  we  think  our  present  existence^ 
as  a  drea'u. 
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XCV. 
*  Tba  artist  belongs  to  his  work,  not  the  work  to  the  artist" — yootUU,* 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  j)ure  waste  of  time  to  attempt  ox* 
torting  sense  from  a  German  apothegm  ; — or,  rather,  any  sens« 
and  every  sense  may  be  extorted  from  all  of  them.  If,  in  the 
sentence  above  quoted,  the  intention  is  to  assert  that  the  artist  is 
the  slave  of  his  theme,  and  must  conform  it  to  his  thoughts,  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  idea,  which  appeai-s  to  me  that  of  an  essen- 
tially prosaic  intellect.  In  the  hands  of  the  true  artist  the  theme, 
or  "  work,"  is  but  a  mass  of  clay,  of  which  anything  (within  the 
'"ompass  of  the  mass  and  quality  of  the  clay)  may  be  fashioned 
at  will,  or  according  to  the  skill  of  the  workman.  The  clay  is,  in 
fact,  the  slave  of  the  artist.  It  belongs  to  him.  His  genius,  to 
be  sure,  is  manifested,  very  distinctively,  in  the  choice  of  the  clay. 
It  should  be  neither  fine  nor  coaree,  abstractly — but  just  so  fine 
or  so  coarse — ^just  so  phistic  or  so  rigid — as  may  best  serve  tho 
purposes  of  the  thing  to  be  wrought — of  the  idea  to  be  made 
out,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  impression  to  be  conveyed.  There 
are  artists,  however,  who  fancy  only  the  Ji7i€st  material,  and  who, 
consequently,  produce  only  the  finest  ware.  It  is  generally  very 
transparent  and  excessively  brittle. 

XOVL 
Tell  a  scoundrel,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  that  he  is  the 
pink  of  probity,  and  you  make  him  at  least  the  perfection  of 
"  respectability"  in  good  earnest.  On  the  other  hand,  accuse  an 
honorable  man,  too  pertinaciously,  of  being  a  villain,  and  you  fill 
hi  in  with  a  perverse  ambition  to  show  you  that  you  are  not  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong. 

XCVVIL 

The  Romans  worshipped  their  standards ;  and  the  Roman 
Biandard  happened  to  be  an  eagle.  Our  standard  is  only  one- 
tenth   of  an  Eagle — a  Dollar — but  we  make  all  even  by  sd^r 

ii:g  it  with  tenfold  devotion. 

XCVIIT, 

A  pumpkin   has  more  angles  than  C ,  and  is  altogother 

a  cleverer  thing.     He  is  remarkable  at  one  point  only — at  that 

of  being  remarkable  for  nothing. 

*  The  non  de  pluine  of  Von  HardcDbiirgL 
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XCIX. 

TKat  evil  predominates  over  good,  beoooMs  evident^  when  we  coDsifJei 
that  tliere  can  be  fuund  no  aged  peraon  who  would  be  willing  to  r^va 
the  life  lie  has  already  lived. —  Volney. 

Th<^  idea  here,  is  not  distinctly  niadp  out ;  for  unless  through 
the  context,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  author  means  merely 
this  : — that  every  aged  person  fancies  he  might,  in  a  dift'erent 
course  of  life,  have  been  hai)pier  than  in  the  one  actually  lived,  :-nd, 
for  this  reason,  would  not  be  willing  to  live  Aw  life  over  again, 
hut  some  other  life  ; — or,  whether  the  sentiment  intended  is  tliis  : 
— that  if,  upon  the  grave's  brink,  the  choice  between  the  expected 
death  and  the  re-living  the  old  life,  were  offered  any  aged  persou, 
that  person  would  would  prefer  to  die.  The  first  proposition  is, 
perhaps,  true ;  but  the  last  (which  is  the  one  designed)  is  not 
only  doubtful,  in  point  of  mere  fact,  but  is  of  no  effect,  even  if 
granted  to  be  true,  in  sustaining  the  original  proposition — that 
evil  predominates  over  good.  It  is  assumed  that  the  aged  persou 
will  not  re-live  his  life,  because  he  knows  that  its  evil  pre<lomiti:i- 
t<*d  over  its  good.  The  source  of  error  li<\s  in  the  word  ^'  knows" 
— in  tlie  assumption  that  we  can  ever  be,  really,  in  possession  of 
the  whole  knowledi^e  to  which  allusion  is  cloudilv  made.  Hut 
there  is  a  seeming — a  fictitious  knowledge  ;  and  this  very  seeming 
knowU^dge  it  is,  of  what  the  life  has  been,  wliich  incapacitntes  tlio 
aged  person  from  dfciding  th«i  question  on  its  merits.  He  blindly 
deduces  a  notion  of  the  happiness  of  tlie  original  real  life — a  no- 
tion of  its  preponderating  evil  or  good — from  a  consideration  of 
the  secondary  or  suppo-^ititious  one.  In  his  estimate  he  merely 
strikes  a  balance  between  events^  and  heaves  quite  out  of  the  ac- 
count that  ehistic  Hni)e  which  is  the  Eos  of  all.  Man's  real  life 
Ig  happy,  chiefly  because  he  is  ever  expecting  that  it  soon  will  1)6 
so.  In  regarding  the  supposititious  life,  however,  we  paint  tc 
ourselves  chill  certainties  for  warm  expectations,  and  grievances 
qiiidrupled  in  being  fores(»en.  But  because  we  cannot  avoid 
doinu  this — strain  our  imairinativo  faculties  as  we  will — because  it 
is  so  verv  difficult — so  nearlv  imi>ossible  a  task,  to  fancv  the  known 
unkfiown — the  done  unaccomplished — and  b<*cause  (through  oui 
iDshility  to  fancy  all   this)  we  prefer  death  to  a  secondary  life — 
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do€S  it,  in  any  manner,  follow  that  the  evil  of  the  prop<?rly-con- 
niilercd  real  existence  does  predominate  over  ^.be  good  ? 

In  order  that  a  just  estimate  be  made  by  Mr.  Voluey's  "aged 
person,"  and  from  this  estimate  a  judicious  choice : — in  order, 
again,  that  from  this  estimate  and  choice,  we  deduce  any  clear 
comparison  of  good  with  evil  in  human  existence,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary tlint  we  obtain  the  opinion,  or  "  choice,"  upon  th's  ]x>int, 
from  an  aged  person,  who  shall  be  in  condition  to  appreciate,  with 
precision,  the  hopes  he  is  naturally  led  to  leave  out  of  question, 
but  which  reason  tells  us  he  would  as  strongly  experience  as  ever, 
in  the  absolute  re-living  of  the  life.  On  the  other  hand,  too,  he 
nmst  be  in  condition  to  dismiss  from  the  estimate  the  feare  which 
he  actually  feels,  and  which  show  him  bodily  the  ills  that  are  to 
happen,  but  which  fears,  again,  reason  assures  us  he  would  not^ 
in  the  absolute  secondarv  life,  encounter.  Now  what  mortal  was 
ever  in  condition  to  make  these  allowances  ? — to  perform  impossi- 
bilities in  giving  theae  considerations  their  due  weight  ?  What 
mortal,  then,  was  ever  in  condition  to  make  a  well-grounded 
choice  ?  How,  from  an  ill-grounded  one,  are  we  to  make  deduc- 
tions which  shall  guide  us  aright  I     How  out  of  error  shall  we 

fabricate  truth  f 

0. 

This  reasonintj  is  about  as  convincinor  as  would  be  that  of  a 
traveller  who,  ^oing  from  Maryland  to  New  York  without  entcr- 
Inix  Pennsvlvania,  should  advance  this  feat  as  an  arijunient  anrain-^f 
Leibnitz*  Law  of  Continuity — according  to  which  nothing  j)asses 
from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  all  the  inter- 
mediate states. 

OL 

Macaulay,  in  his  just  admiration  of  Addison,  over-rates  Tickcll, 

and  does  not  seem   to  be  aware  how  much  the  author  of  the 

"Elegy"  is  indebted  to  French  models,     Boileau,  especially,  he 

robbed  without  mercy,  and  without  measure.     A  flagrant  exaoi- 

ple  is  here.     Boileau  hits  the  lines : 

En  vaift  contrt  "  Le  Oid"  un  ministre  w  ligus  ; 
Tout  Paris  pour  Chimene  a  lea  yeux  de  Rodrigue, 

Tickeli  thus  appropriates  them  : 

WliJle  the  charmVl  reader  with  tliy  tjioiipfht  complies, 
And  views  thy  Ro«4unond  with  Heury's  eyes. 
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OIL 
Stolen,  body  and  soul,  (and  spoilt  in  the  stealing)  from  a  pa- 
per of  the  same  title  in  the  "European  Magazine"  for  December. 
1817.  Blunderingly  done  throughout,  and  must  have  cost  raoi« 
trouble  than  an  original  thing.  This  makes  paragraph  33  of  mj 
"  Chapter  on  American  Cribhage*'*  Tlie  beauty  of  these  exposes 
must  lie  in  the  precision  and  unanswerability  with  which  they  are 
giv(Mi — in  day  and  date — in  chapter  and  verse — and,  above  all, 
in  an  unveiling  of  the  minnt(»  trickeries  by  which  the  thieves  hope 
to  disguise  their  stolen  wares.     1  must  soon  a  tale  unfold,  and  an 

astonishing  tale  it  will  be.     The  C bears  away  the  bell.     The 

ladies,  however,  should  positively  not  be  guilty  of  these  tricks  \-^ 
for  one  has  never  the  heart  to  unmask  or  deplume  them.  After 
all,  there  ia  this  advantage  in  purloining  one's  magazine  papers : — • 
we  are  neve"*  forced  to  dispose  of  them  under  prime  cost. 

CIIL 
Amare  et  sapere  i*ix  Deo  conceditur,  as  the  acute  Seneca  well  observetL 

However  acutf  miglit  be  Seneca,  still  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acute  to  say  this.  The  sentence  is  often  attributed  to  him,  but  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  works.  ''^Seniel  insanavimus  omnes^  a  phrase 
often  quoted,  is  invariablj  placed  to  the  account  of  Horace,  and 
with  equal  error.  It  is  from  the  "i?e  Honesto  Amore^^  of  the 
Italian  Mantuanus,  who  has 

Id  coinmtcne  malum  ;  seniel  iruanatfimus  omnes. 
In  the  title,  "i>(?  Ilonesto  Amore^^  by  the  way,  Mantuanus  mis- 
conceives the  force  of  honestus — just  as  Dryden  does  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Virgil's 

£t  grttocunqrie  Deus  ciretim  caput  egit  honeshtm ; 
which  he  renders 

Od  whatever  side  he  tarns  his  honest  face. 

CIV. 
No : — he  fell  by  his  own  fame.     Like  Richmann,  he  was  b!asted 
by  the  fires  himself  had  sought,  and  obtained,  from  the  Heavens. 

CV. 

How  overpowering  a  style  is  that  of  Curran  I  I  use  "  oveh» 
powering"  in  the  sense  of  the  English  exquisite.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  distressing  than  the  extent  of  his  elofjuence. 
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CVL 

How  radically  has  "Undine"  been  misunderstood  1  Beneath 
Its  obvious  raeaiiing  there  runs  an  under-current,  simple,  quit* 
intelligible,  artistically  managed,  and  richly  philosophical. 

From  internal  evidence  aflbrded  by  the  book  itself,  I  gather 
that  the  author  suffered  from  the  ills  of  a  mal-arranged  mar- 
lijige — the  bitter  reflections  thus  engendered,  inducing  the  fable. 

In  the  contrast  between  the  artless,  thoughtless,  and  carelesa 
character  of  Undine  before  possessing  a  soul,  and  her  serious,  en- 
wrapt,  and  anxious  yet  happy  condition  after  possessing  it, — a 
condition  which,  with  all  its  multiform  disquietudes,  she  still  feels 
to  be  preferable  to  her  original  state, — Fouqu6  has  beautifully 
painted  the  difference  between  the  heart  unused  to  love,  and  the 
hex'irt  which  has  received  its  inspiration. 

The  jealousies  which  follow  the  marriage,  arising  from  the  con- 
duct of  Bertalda,  are  but  the  natural  troubles  of  love ;  but  the 
persecutions  of  Kuhleborn  and  the  other  water-spirits  who  take 
umbrage  at  Huldbrand's  treatment  of  his  wife,  are  meant  to  pic- 
ture certain  difficulties  from  the  interference  of  relations  in  con- 
jugal matters — difficulties  which  the  author  has  himself  expe- 
rienced. The  warning  of  Undine  to  Iluldbrand — "  Reproach  me 
not  upon  the  waters,  or  we  part  forever*' — is  intended  to  embody 
the  truth  that  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  are  seldom  or  never 
irremediable  unless  when  Uiking  place  in  the  presence  of  third 
parties.  The  second  wedding  of  the  knight  with  his  gradual  for- 
getfulness  of  Undine,  and  Undine's  intense  grief  beneath  the 
waters — are  dwelt  upon  so  pathetically — so  pjtssionatelj — that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  author's  personal  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  second  marriages — no  doubt  of  his  deep  personal  m- 
terest  in  the  question.  IIow  thrillingly  are  these  few  and  simple 
words  made  to  convey  his  belief  that  the  mere  death  of  a  be- 
loved wife  does  not  imply  a  separation  so  iinal  or  so  complete  m 
to  justify  an  union  with  another  I 

The  fisherman  had  loved  Undine  with  exceeding  tendemesa,  and  it  was  a 
doubtful  conclusion  to  his  mind  that  the  mere  disappearance  of  his  beluvod 
child  could  be  properly  viewed  at*  her  death. 

This  is  where  the  old  man  is  endeavoring  to  dissuade  the  knigM 
from  wedding  Bertidda. 
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I  cannot  say  whether  the  novelty  of  the  conception  of  "  Un- 
dine,'^ or  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  its  ideality,  or  the  intensity 
of  its  pathos,  or  the  rigor  of  its  simplicity,  or  the  hii>;h  artistioil 
ability  with  which  all  are  combined  into  a  well-kept,  \\v.\\-molirirt 
whole  of  absolute  unity  of  efiect — is  the  particular  chiefly  to  be 
admired. 

How  delicate  and  graceful  are  the  transitions  from  subject  to 
subject  1 — a  point  severely  testing  the  autori^il  power — as,  when, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stor)',  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
knight,  with  Undine  and  Bertalda,  shall  proceed  down  the  Dan- 
ube. An  ordinary  novelist  would  have  here  tormented  both 
himself  and  his  readers,  in  his  search  for  a  sufficient  raotii^  for 
the  voyage.  But,  in  a  fable  such  as  '^  Undine,^'  how  all-suffi- 
cient— how  well  in  keeping  —  appears  the  simple  motive  as- 
signed 1 — 

In  thi(t  grateful  union  of  friendship  and  affection,  winter  came  and  pamed 

away ;  and  j^pring,  with  its  foliage  of  tender  green,  and  itn  heaven  of  eoftedl 

blue,  pucceciled  to  gladden  tlie  liearts  of  the  three  inmates  c^  the  catitlo 

Wfiot  ADotider^  tJten^  tfuU  iU  ttorks  and  saailow^  iti^irad  them  oLto  wiUi  a 

(Uspoidtion  to  travel  / 

CVII. 

I  have  at  length  attained  the  last  pnge,  which  is  a  thing  to 

thank  God  for  ;  and  all  this  may  be  logic,  but  1  am  sure  it  is  jio- 

thi ng  more.     Until   I   get  the  means  of  refutation,  however.  1 

must  be  coiitent  to  say,  with  the  Jesuits,  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier, 

that  '*  I  acknowledge  myself  obedient  to  the  decrees  o(  the  Pope 

against  the  motion  of  the  earth." 

cvni. 

Not  so: — The  first  number  of  the  "Gentleman's  Mairazine" 

was  published  on   the  first  of  January,   1731  ;  but  long  liefore 

this — in  1681 — there  «p{)eared  the  **  Monthly  Kecorder"  with  ail 

the  magazine  features.-     1  have  a  number  of  the  "London  Maga- 

tine,"  dated  1760  ; — commenced  1732,  at  least,  but  I  have  reason 

bo  think  much  earlier. 

CDL 

•^  Rh  *lodaphne  "  (who  wrote  it  ?)  is  brim-full  of  music : — e.  g. 

By  living  streams,  in  sylvan  shades. 

Whore  wind  an<l  wave  symphonioitf  make 
Rich  melody,  tho  youtli;*  and  maids 

No  more  with  chonil  nui«*io  wake 

Lone  Echo  from  her  tujigle<l  br;ika 
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ox. 

I  have  just  finished  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris  " — ^a  work  of  un- 
questionable power — a  museum  of  novel  and  ingenious  incident 
— a  paradox  of  childish  folly  and  coosuinmate  skill.  It  has  this 
point  in  common  with  all  the  ** convulsive"  fictions — that  the  in- 
cidents are  cimsequentud  from  the  premises,  while  the  premiw.'S 
themselves  are  laughably  incredible.  Admitting,  for  instance,  the 
possibility  of  such  a  man  as  Rodolphe,  and  of  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety as  would  tolerate  his  perpetual  interference,  we  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  agreeing  to  admit  the  possibility  of  his  accomplishing 
all  that  is  accomplished.  Another  point  which  distinguishes  the 
Sue  school,  is  the  totiil  want  of  the  ars  celare  ariem.  In  effect 
the  writer  is  always  saying  to  the  reader,  "  Now — in  oue  moment 
— ^you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see.  I  am  about  to  produce  on 
you  a  remarkable  impression^  Prepare  to  have  your  imagination, 
or  your  pity,  greatly  excited."  The  wires  are  not  only  not  conceal- 
ed, but  displayed  as  things  to  be  admired,  equally  with  the  puppets 
they  set  in  motion.  The  result  is,  that  in  perusing,  for  example, 
H  pathetic  chapter  in  the  *'  Mysteries  of  Paris  "  we  say  to  our- 
selves, without  shedding  a  tear — "  Now,  here  is  something  which 
will  be  sure  to  move  every  reader  to  tears."  The  philosophical 
motives  attributed  to  Sue  are  absurd  in  the  extreme.  His  first, 
and  in  fact  his  sole  object,  is  to  make  an  exciting,  and  therefore 
saleable  book.  The  cant  (implied  or  direct)  about  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  etc.,  is  but  a  very  usual  trick  among  authors, 
whereby  they  hope  to  add  such  a  tone  of  dignity  or  utilitarianism 
to  their  pages  as  shall  gild  the  pill  of  their  licentiousness.  The 
ruse  is  even  more  generally  employed  by  way  of  engrafting  a 
meaning  upon  the  otherwise  unintelligible  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  this  ruse  is  an  after-thought,  manifested  in  the  shape  of 
a  moral,  either  appended  (as  in  JKsop)  or  dovetailed  into  the  body 
of  the  work,  piece  by  piece,  with  great  care,  but  never  without 
leaving  evidence  of  its  after-insertion. 

The  translation  (by  C.  H.  Town)  is  very  imperfect,  and,  by  a 
too  literal  rendering  of  idioms,  contrives  to  destroy  the  whole  torn 
w  the  original.  Or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  a  too  literal  rendering 
of  local  peculiarities  of  phrase.  There  is  one  point  (never  yet,  I 
Iwlieve,  noticed)  whi  -h,  obviously,  should  be  considered  in  tran^ 
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iHtion.  AVe  should  so  render  tUe  orii^inal  that  the  version  shcnild 
impress  the  people  for  whom  it  is  inteiided^  just  as  the  original 
impresses  ike  people  for  whom  it  (the  original)  is  intended.  Now, 
if  we  rigorously  translate  mere  local  idiosyncrasies  of  phrase  (to 
say  nothing  of  idioms)  we  inevitably  distort  the  author's  designed 
impression.  We  are  sure  to  produce  a  whimsical,  at  least,  if  not 
always  a  ludicrous,  effect — for  novelties,  in  a  cjise  of  this  kind,  are 
incongruities — oddities.  A  distinction,  of  course,  should  be  ob- 
served between  those  peculiarities  of  phrase  which  appertain  to 
the  nation  and  those  which  belong  to  the  author  himself — for 
these  latter  will  have  a  similar  effect  upon  all  nations,  and  should 
be  literally  translated.  It  is  merely  the  general  inattention  to  the 
principle  here  proposed,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  interna- 
tional depreciation,  if  not  positive  contempt,  as  regards  literature. 
The  English  reviews,  for  example,  have  abundant  allusions  to  what 
they  call  the  "  frivolousness  "  of  French  letters — an  idea  chiefly 
derived  from  the  impression  made  by  the  French  manner  merely 
— this  manner,  again,  having  in  it  nothing  essentially  frivolous, 
but  affecting  all  foreigners  as  such  (the  English  especially)  through 
that  oddity  of  which  I  have  already  assigned  the  origin.  The 
French  return  the  compliment,  comphiiuiugof  the  British  gaucherie 
in  style.  The  phraseology  of  every  nation  h:i3  a  taint  of  drollery 
about  it  in  the  ears  of  every  other  nation  speaking  a  dilferent 
tongue.  Now,  to  convey  the  true  spirit  of  an  author,  this  taint 
should  be  corrected  in  translation.  We  should  pride  ourstJves 
less  upon  literality  and  more  upon  dexterity  at  paraphrase.  Is  it 
not  clear  that,  by  such  dexterity,  a  translation  may  he  ynade  to 
convey  to  a  foreigner  a  juster  conception  of  an  original  thancould 
the  original  itself? 

The  distinction  I  liave  made  between  mere  idioms  (which,  oj 
course,  should  nnver  be  literally  rendered)  and  "  local  idiosyncra- 
sies of  phraisCy'  may  be  exemplified  by  a  passage  at  page  291  of 
Mr.  Town's  translation  : 

Never  mind  !  Gu  in  there  I  Tou  will  take  the  doak  of  OalebasseL  Yoa 
wUl  wrap  yoiuseU  in  it,  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  and  are  meant 
kindly,  altliouixh  imperatively.  They  embody  a  local  peculiarity— 
b  French  peculiarity  of  phrase,  and  (to  French  ears)  convoy   no 
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ihing  dictatorial.  To  our  own,  nevertheless,  tbey  sound  like  thfl 
command  of  a  military  officer  to  his  subordinate,  and  thus  pro- 
duce an  eftect  quite  different  from  that  intended.  The  translation, 
in  such  case,  should  be  a  bold  paraphrase.  For  examj>le  : — **1 
must  insist  upon  your  wrappmg  yourself  in  the  cloak  of  Ca- 
lebasse." 

liir.  Town's  version  of  *'  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  however,  is 
not  objectionable  on  the  score  of  excessive  literality  alone,  but 
abounds  m  misapprehensions  of  the  author's  meaning.  One  of 
the  strangest  errors  occurs  at  page  368,  where  we  read : 

"From  a  wicktK],  brutal  savage  and  riotous  rascal,  he  has  made  me  a  kind 
of  lH)nest  man  by  saying  only  two  words  to  me ;  but  these  words,  *  voyes 
▼ous,'  were  like  mugic" 

Here  "  voyez  vous  "  are  made  to  be  the  two  magical  words  spo- 
ken ;  but  the  translation  should  run — "  these  words,  do  you  see  ? 
were  like  magic."  The  actual  words  described  as  producing  the 
magical  effect  are  "  heart "  and  "  honor." 

Of  similar  character  is  a  curious  mistake  at  page  245. 

**  He  is  a  gitf^ix  fini  and  an  attack  will  not  save  him,"  added  Nicholaa.  **  A 
—yes,"  said  the  widow. 

Many  readers  of  Mr.  Town's  translation  have  no  doubt  been 
puzzled  to  perceive  the  force  or  relevancy  of  the  w^idow's  "  A — 
yes  "  in  this  case.  I  have  not  the  original  before  me,  but  t4ike  it 
for  grjHjted  that  it  runs  thus,  or  nearly  so : — '*  //  est  un  gueux  fini 
et  un  assaut  ne  Vintimidera  pas^     "  Un — ouiP^  dit  la  veuve. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  in  vivacious  French  colloquy,  the  out 
seldom  implies  assent  to  the  letter,  but  generally  to  the  spirit,  of 
a  proposition.  Thus  a  Frenchman  usually  says  "yes"  where  an 
Englishman  would  say  "  no."  The  Jatter's  reply,  for  example,  to 
the  sentence  "  An  attack  will  not  intimidate  him,"  would  be  "  No  ** 
— that  is  to  say,  "  I  grant  you  that  it  would  not."  The  French- 
man,  however,  answers  "Yes" — meaning,  "  I  agree  with  what 
you  say — it  would  not."  Both  replies,  of  course,  reaching  the 
same  point,  although  by  opposite  routes.  With  this  understand 
ing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  true  version  of  the  widow's  "  Un — 
out  r  should  be,  "  One  attack,  I  grant  you,  might  not,"  and  that 
this  w  the  version  becomes  apparent  when  we  read  the  words  im- 
mediately following — "  but  every  day — every  day  it  is  heU!" 


An  instance  of  another  chiss  of  even  more  reprehensible  bltti> 
dera,  i»  t-o  }je  found  on  page  297,  where  Bras-Rouge  is  niuilo  to 
Bay  to  a  ]K)lice  officer — "  No  matter  ;  it  is  not  of  that  I  coiiiphiia  ; 
every  traile  has  its  disacfreementity  Here,  no  doubt,  the  French  ia 
desagrcmeiM — incon  vcniencos — disadvanUiges  —  unpleasantnesses. 
Desaff^-emens  conveys  disagreemcnta  not  even  so  nearly  as,  in  Latin, 
reliffio  iniplits  religion. 

I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  in  turning  over  these  pages,  tocoine 
upon  the  {idniirable,  thrice  admirable  story  chilled  "  Gringalet  et 
Coupe  en  Deux^^''  which  is  related  by  Pique-  Vinaigre  to  his  com- 
panions in  La  Force,  Rarely  have  I  read  .anything  of  which  the 
exquisite  skill  so  delighted  me.  For  my  soul  I  could  not  suggest 
a  fault  in  it — except,  perhaps,  that  the  intention  of  telling  a  verf 
pathetic  story  is  a  little  too  transparent. 

But  I  say  that  I  was  surprised  in  coming  upon  this  story — and 
I  was  so,  because  one  of  its  points  has  been  suggested  to  M.  Sue 
by  a  tale  of  my  own.  Conpeen  Deux  has  an  ape  remarkable  for  its 
size,  strength,  ferocity,  and  propensity  to  imitation.  Wishing  to 
commit  a  murder  so  cunningly  that  discovery  would  be  imposiiible, 
the  master  of  this  animal  teaches  it  to  imitate  the  functions  of  a 
barber,  and  incites  it  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  child,  under  the  idea 
that,  when  the  murder  is  discovered,  it  will  be  considered  the  un- 
instigated  deed  of  the  ape. 

On  first  seeing  this,  I  felt  apprehensive  that  some  of  my  friends 
would  accuse  me  of  plagiarizing  from  it  my  "  Murdera  in  the  Rue 
Mornfue."  But  I  soon  called  to  mind  that  this  latter  was  first 
published  in  "  Graham's  Magazine"  for  April,  1841.  Some  years 
ago,  "The  Paris  Charivari  "  copied  my  story  with  complimentary 
comments  ;  objecting,  however,  to  the  Rue  Morgue  on  the  ground 
that  no  such  street  (to  the  Charivari's  knowledge)  existed  in  Paris. 
1  do  not  wish,  of  course,  to  look  upon  M.  Sue*s  adaptation  of  my 
property  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  compliment  The  si- 
milarity may  have  been  entirely  accidental. 

CXL 

Has  any  one  observed  the  excessively  close  resemblance  in  sub- 
ject, thought,  general  manner  and  particular  point,  which  tbk 
dever  composition*  bears  tc  the  "  Audibras  "  of  Butler  ?  • 

*  The  *•  Satyre  Mmiphe!* 
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OXtt 

The  a  priori  reasoncrs  upon  government  are,  of  all  plausible 
peo[)le,  th(i  most  preposterous.  Tliey  only  argue  too  cleverly  to 
permit  my  tliinkiiig  them  silly  enough  to  be  them-selves  deceived 
by  their  own  arguments.  Yet  even  this  is  possible;  for  tliere  is 
something  in  the  vanity  of  logic  which  addles  a  man's  brains. 
Your  true  logician  gets,  in  time,  to  be  logicalized,  and  then,  so 
far  as  regards  himself,  the  universe  is  one  word.  A  thing,  for 
him,  no  longer  exists.  lie  deposits  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  a  cer- 
tain assemblage  of  syllables,  and  fancies  that  their  meaning  is  ri- 
veted by  the  act  of  deposition.  I  am  serious  in  the  opinion  that 
some  such  process  of  thought  passes  through  the  mind  of  the 
"  practised  '*  logician,  as  he  makes  note  of  the  thesis  proposed. 
lie  is  not  aware  that  he  thinks  in  this  way — but,  unwittingly,  ho 
so  thinks.  The  syllables  deposited  acquire,  in  his  view,  a  new 
character.  While  afloat  in  his  brain,  he  might  have  been  brought 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  these  syllables  were  variable  exponents 
of  various  phases  of  thought;  but  he  will  not  admit  this  if  lie 
once  gets  them  upon  the  paper. 

In  a  single  page  of  "  Mill,"  I  find  the  word  "  force"  employed 
four  times ;  and  each  employment  varies  the  ideji.  The  fact  is 
that  a  priori  argument  is  much  worse  than  useless  except  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  precise  mean- 
ings. If  there  is  any  one  subject  in  the  world  to  which  it  is  ut- 
terly and  radically  inapplicable,  that  subject  is  Government.  The 
identical  arguments  used  to  sustain  Mr.  Bentham's  positions, 
might,  with  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  be  made  to  overthrow 
them  ;  and,  by  ringing  small  changes  on  the  words  "  log-of-mut- 
ton,"  and  **  turnip  "  (changes  so  gradual  as  to  escape  detection,) 
I  could  "  demonstrate  "  that  a  turnip  was,  is,  and  of  right  ought 

to  be,  a  leg-of-mutton. 

CXHL 
The  concord  of  sound -and -sense  principle  was  never  bettor  ax* 
^finjlified  than  in  these  lines*  : — 

Ast  amanB  charre  tlialamum  puelUe 
Demerit  flenft,  et  tibi  verba  (licit 
Aspcra  amplexu  tc^nerae  cupifo  a — 

— Yubu9  amicB. 

•*  By  M.  Anton,  Flamimus. 
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CXIV. 
Miss  Gould  has  much  in  common  with  Mary  l{o>\itt; — the 
ch.'ir.icteristic  trait  of  each  being  a  sportive,  quaint,  epigrammatic 
g;race,  that  keeps  clear  of  the  absurd  by  never  employing  itself 
upon  very  exalted  topics.  The  verbal  style  of  the  two  ladies  is 
idciitical.  Miss  Gould  has  the  more  talent  of  the  two,  but  is 
somewhat  the  less  orifHnal.  She  has  occasional  flashes  of  a  far 
higher  order  of  merit  than  appertains  to  her  ordinary  manner. 

« 

Her  "  Dying  Storm  "  might  have  been  written  by  Campbell. 

cxv.    • 

Cornelius  Webbe  is  one  of  the  best  of  that  numerous  school 
of  extravaganzists  who  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  Lamb.  We 
must  be  in  perfectly  good  humor,  however,  with  ourselves  and  all 
the  world,  to  be  much  })lca8ed  with  such  works  as  ^*  The  Mao 
about  Town,"  in  which  the  harum-scarum,  hyperexcursive  man- 
nerism is  Ciirried  to  an  excess  which  is  frequently  fatiguing. 

CXVL 
Nearly,  if  not  quite  the  best  "  Essay  on  a  Future  State.''* 
The  arguments  called  "  Deductions  from  onr  Reason,"  are,  rightly 
enough,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  (a  vulgar  term  not  to  be 
done  without,)  than  to  our  reason.  The  arguments  deduced  from 
Revelation  are  (also  rightly  enough)  brief.  The  pamphlet  proves 
nothing,  of  course  ;  its  theorem  is  not  to  be  proved, 

CXVIL 
The  style  is  so  involute,!  that  one  cannot  help  fancying  it  mus* 
be  falsely  constructed.     If  the  use  of  language  is  to  convey  idea^ 
then   it  is  nearly  as   much  a  demerit  that  our   words  seem   to 
be,  as  that  they  are,  indefensible.    A  man's  grammar,  like  Csesar's 
wife,  must  not  only  be  pure,  but  above  suspicion  of  impurity. 

OXVIII. 
It  is  the  curso  of  a  certain  order  of  mind,  that  it  can  never  rest 
satisfied  with  thr  consciousness  of  its  ability  to  do  a  thing.     Not 
even  is  it  content  with  doing  it.     It  must  both  know  and  show 
how  it  was  done. 

*  A  sermon  on  a  Future  State,  combating  the  opinion  that  **■  Death  it  ma 
Btomal  Sleep.**    By  Gilbert  Austin.     Loudoa    1794. 
f  "  Ni^bt  and  Moruing." 
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CXIX. 

Not  80  : — a  gentleman  with  a  pug  nose  is  a  contraclielion  m 

terms. — **  Who  can  live  idly  and  without  manual  labor,  and  will 

bear  the  port,  charge  and  countenance  of  a  gentleman,  he  alone 

should  be  called  master  and  be  taken   for  a  gentleman." — Sir 

lltoma^  SinWCa  "  Commonwealth  of  England,^^ 

CXX. 

Here  is  something  at  which  I  find  it  impossible  not  to  laugh  ;* 

and  yet,  I  laugh  without  knowing  why.     Thai  incongruity  is  the 

principle  of  all  nonconvulsive  laughter,  is  to   my  mind  as  clearly 

demonstrated  as  any  problem  in  the  "Principia  Matliematica ;" 

but  here  I  cannot  trace  the  incongruous.     It  is   there,   1  know. 

Btill  I  do  not  see  it.     In  the  meantime  let  me  lau<>:h. 

CXXL 

So  yiolent  was  the  state  of  partir>8  in  England,  tiiat  I  was  assured  by 
several  tliat  tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward  and  Pope  a  fooL-^ 
Vollaire. 

Both  propositions  have  since  been  very  seriously  entertained, 
quite  independently  of  all  party -fee  ling.  That  Tope  wjts  a  fool, 
indeed  seems  to  be  an- established  point  at  present  with  the  Crazy- 
ites— what  else  shall  I  call  them  ? 

CXXIL 

Imitators  are  not,  necessarily,  unoriginal — except  at  the  exact 
points  of  the  imitation.  Mr.  Longfellow,  decidedly  the  most 
uudacious  imitiitor  in  America,  is  markedly  orii^inal,  or,  in 
other  words,  imaginative,  nj)on  the  whole  ;  and  many  pereons 
liave,  from  the  latter  branch  of  the  fact,  been  at  a  los.s  to  compre- 
hend, and  therefore,  to  believe,  the  former.  Keen  si-nsibility  of 
appreciation — tliat  is  to  say,  the  poetic  sentiment  (in  distinction 
from  the  poetic ^xjz^^er)  leads  almost  inevitably  to  imitation.  Thus 
all  great  poets  have  been  gross  imitators.  It  is,  however,  a  mere 
non  distrihutio  medii  hence  to  infer,  that  all  great  imitators  are 

poets. 

CXXIIL 

Witii  all  Ills  faults  however,  this  author  is  a  man  of  respectable  powera. 

Thus  discoui-ses,  of  William  Godwin,  the  "  London  Monthly 

Magazine,"  May,  181S. 

*  Tnuulation  of  the  Book  of  Jonah  into  German  Hexameten.    By  J.  0 
A.  Miillei'.    Contained  in  the  "  Jfemorabiliefi  **  voti  Paultu, 
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CXXIV. 
Aa  a  descriptive  poet,  Mr.  Street  is  to  be  liighlj  coin  mend 
ed.      He   not   only    describes    witb    force    and    fidelity — griming 
us  a  clear  conception  of  the  thing  described — but  never  describes 
^hat  to  the  poet,  should  be  nondescript.     He  appears,  however, 
not  nt  any  time  to  have  been  aware  that  mere  description  is  not 
pot'try  at  all.     We  demand  creation — rrnnoii.     About  Mr.  StreH 
thore  seems  to  be  no  spirit.     He  is  all  matter — substance—  what 
the  chemists  would  call  "simple  substance'* — ^and  exceedingly 
simple  it  is. 

cxxv. 

T  never  read  a  personally  abusive  paragraph  in  the  newspafjcrs, 
without  calling  to  mind  the  pertinent  query  propounded  by  John- 
son to  Goldsmith: — "My  dear  Doctor,  what  harm  does  it  do  a 
man  to  call  him  Holofernes  ?" 

CXXVI 

Were  I  to  consign  these  volumes,*  altogether,  to  the  hands  of 
any  very  young  friend  of  mine,  I  could  not,  in  conscience,  de- 
scribe them  otberwise  than  as  '"'' iammulti^  tarn  grandes^  tarn  pre- 
tiosi  codices  ;"  and  it  would  grieve  me  much  to  add  the  "  incendite 
(mines  illas  memhranas^^  \ 

CXXVII. 

Tn  reading  some  books  we  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  author ;  in  perusing  others,  exclusively  with  our 
own.  And  thisj  is  one  of  the  "others" — a  suggestive  book. 
But  there  are  two  classes  of  suggestive  books — the  positively  ami 
tlio  negatively  suggestive.  The  former  suggest  by  what  they  say  ; 
the  latter  by  what  they  might  and  should  have  said.  It  makes 
little  diff<'rence,  after  all.  In  either  case  the  true  book-purpose  is 
answered. 

cxxvm. 

It  is  observable  that,  in  his  brief  account  of  the  Creation, 
Nfo^es  employs  the  words,  Bara  Elohim  (the  Gods  created,) 
no  less  than  thirty  times  ;  using  the  noun  in  the  plural  with  the 
verb  in  the  singular.  Elstnvhere,  however — in  Deuteronomy,  for 
AS  am  pie — he  employs  the  singular,  Eloah, 

•  Of  ^Toltaire.  f  St  Austin  de  libfU  JfcmiekM 

X  Mercier'a  "  L^an  deux  millc  quatre  cents  gtutranisj* 
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CXXIX. 

It  18  a  thousand  pities  that  the  punj  witticisms  of  a  few  pro 
fesfeional  objectors  should  have  power  to  prevent,  even  for  a  }ear, 
the  adoption  of  a  name  for  our  country.  At  present  we  have, 
charly,  none.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  "  Appalachia." 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  distinctive.  "America''*  is  not,  and  can 
i\.;ver  be  made  so.  We  may  legislate  as  much  as  we  please,  and 
assume  for  our  country  whatever  name  we  think  right — but  to  us 
it  will  be  no  name,  to  any  purpose  for  which  a  name  is  needed, 
unless  we  can  take  it  away  from  the  regions  which  employ  it  at 
present.  South  America  is  "  America,*'  and  will  insist  upon  re- 
maining so.  In  the  second  phice  "  Aj)palachia"  is  indigenous, 
springing  from  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  country  itself.  Thirdly,  in  employing  this  word  we 
do  honor  to  the  Aborigines,  whom,  hitherto,  we  have  at  all  points 
unmercifully  despoiled,  assiissinated  and  dishonored.  Fourthly, 
the  name  is  the  suggestion  of,  perhaps,  the  most  deservedly  emi- 
nent among  all  the  pioneers  of  American  literature.  It  is  but 
just  that  Mr.  Irving  should  name  the  land  for  which,  in  letters, 
he  first  established  a  name.  The  last,  and  by  far  the  most  truly 
important  consideration  of  all,  however,  is  the  music  of  "  Appa- 
lachia"  itself;  nothing  could  be  more  sonorous,  more  liquid,  or 
of  fuller  volume,  while  its  length  is  just  sufficient  for  dignity. 
How  the  guttural  "Alleghania"  could ^ever  have  been  preferred 
for  a  moment  is  difficult  to  conceive.     I  yet  hope  to  find  "  Appa- 

lachia"  assumed. 

CXX7L 

The  "  British  Spy  "  of  Wirt  seems  an  imitation  of  the  **  Turk- 
ish Spy,"  upon  which  Montesquieu's  "  Persian  Letters  "  are  also 
based.     Marana's  Work  was  in  Italian — Doctor  Johnson  errs. 

CXXXL 

M ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  rather  be  abused  by  (be 

critics,  than  not  be  noticed  by  them  at  all ;  but  he  is  hardly  to 
be  blamed  for  growling  a  little,  now  and  then,  over  their  criti- 
cisms— just  as  a  dog  might  do  if  pelted  with  bones. 

♦  Mr.  Field,  in  a  meeting  of  "  The  New  York  Historical  Society,'  prcipot- 
ed  that  we  take  the  name  of  **  America,"  and  bestow  "  Columbia  "  upon  tiM 
coDtiDent 
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CXXXIL 
About  the  "  Antigone,"  as  about  all  the  ancient  plays,  there 
seems  to   me  a  certnin  baldness^  the  res  alt  of  inexperience   in 
art,  but  which   pedantry   would  force  us  to  believe  the  result  of 
a  studied  and  supremely  artistic  simplicity.     Sim])lioity,  iudeeij, 
i^  a  very  importint  feature  in  all  true  art — but  not  the  simplioiJv 
which  we  see  in  the  Greek  drama.     That  of  the  (irreck  sculj  lure 
is  every  thing  thatcan  be  desired,  because  here  the  art  in  itst^lf  is  sim- 
j»Iicity  in  itself  and  in  its  elements.     The  Greek  sculptor  chiselled 
liis  forms  from  what  he  saw  before  him  every  day,  in  a  beauty  n«-ar- 
erto  perfection  than  any  work  of  any  Cleomenes  in  the  world.    Hut 
in  the  drama,  the  direct,  straightforward,  un-Gernian  Greek  had  na 
Nature  so  immediately  presented  from  which  to  make  copy.     Ho 
did  what  he  could — but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that"  that  was 
exceedingly  httie  worth.     The  profound  sense  of  one  or  two  tra- 
gic, or  rather,  melo-dramatic  elements  (such  as  tlie  idea  of  inex- 
orable Destiny) — this  sense  gleaming  at  intervals  from  out  the 
darkness  of  the  ancient  stage,  serves,  in  the  very  imperfection  of  its 
development,  to  show,  not  the  dramatic  ability,  but  the  dramatic 
twability  of  the  ancients.     In  a  word,  the  simple  arts  spring  into 
perfection  at  their  origin  ;  the  complex  as  inevitably  demand  the 
long  and  painfully  progressive  experience  of  ages.    To  the  Greeks, 
beyond  doubt,  their  drama  seemed  perfection — it  fully  answered,  to 
them,  the  dramatic  end,  excitement,  and  this  fact  is  urged  as  proof 
of  their  drama's  pei*fection  in  itself.    It  need  only  be  said,  in  reply 
Jiat  their  art  and  their  sense  of  art  were,  necessarily,  on  a  level. 

cxxxni. 

That  man  is  not  truly  brave  who  is  afraid  either  tx)  seem  or  to 

be,  when  it  suits  him,  a  coward. 

CXXXIV. 
A  corrupt  and  impious  heart— a  merely  prurient  fancy — a  Sa- 

turnian  brain  in  which  invention  has  only  the  phosphoroscent 
glimmer  of  rottenness.*  Worthless,  body  and  soul — a  foul  re- 
proach to  the  nation  that  engendered  and  endures  him — a  fetid 
battener  upon  the  garbage  of  thought — no  man — a  beast — a 
pig :  Less  scrupulous  than  a  carrion-crow,  and  not  very  much 
less  filthy  than  a  Wilmer. 

♦  Michel  MassoiL  author  of  «  Le  Canir  cTune  Jeune  PilU? 
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cxxxv. 

If  ever  mortal  "  wreake^  bis  thoughts  upon  expresEion/'  it  was 
Shelly.  If  ever  poet  sang — as  a  bird  sings — earnestly — impui- 
Bively — with  utter  abandonment — to  himself  solely — and  for  the 
mere  joy  of  his  own  song — that  poet  was  the  author  of  **  The 
Sensitive  Plant*'  Of  art — beyond  that  which  is  instinctive  with 
genius — he  either  had  httle  or  disdained  all.  He  really  disdain* 
ed  that  Rule  which  is  an  emanation  from  Law,  because  his  own 
soul  was  Law  in  itself.  His  rhapsodies  are  but  the  rough  notes— 
the  stenographic  memoranda  of  poems — memoranda  which,  be- 
cause they  were  all-sufficient  for  his  own  intelligence,  he  cared  not 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  writing  out  in  full  fur  mankind.  In  all 
his  works  we  find  no  conception  thoroughly  wrought.  For  this 
reason  he  is  the  most  fatiguing  of  poets.  Yet  he  wearies  in  saying 
too  little  rather  than  too  much.  What  in  him,  seems  the  difi'use- 
ness  of  one  idea,  is  the  conglomerate  concision  of  many :  and 
this  species  of  concision  it  is,  which  renders  him  obscure.  With 
such  a  man,  to  imitate  wsis  out  of  the  question.  It  would  have 
served  no  purpose;  for  he  spoke  to  his  own  spirit  alone,  which 
would  have  comprcheudt'd  no  alien  tongue.  Thus  he  was  pro- 
foundly original.  His  quaintness  arose  from  intuitive  percei)tion 
of  that  truth  to  which  Hacon  alone  has  given  distinct  utterance: — 
*' There  is  no  exquisite  lioauty  v;lnch  has  not  soint;  strangeness  in 
its  proportions."  But  whether  obscure,  original,  or  quaint,  Shel- 
ley had  no  affectatioM,     He  was  at  all  times  sincere. 

From  his  ruins,  there  sprang  into  existence,  affronting  the 
heavens,  a  tottering  and  fantastic  pagoda^  in  which  the  salient 
angles,  tipped  with  mad  jangling  bells,  were  the  idiosyncratic 
faults  of  the  original — faults  which  cannot  be  ccnsidered  such  iti 
view  of  his  purposes,  but  which  are  monstrous  when  we  ngard 
Lis  works  as  addressed  to  mankind.  A  **  school ''  arose — if  that 
Rbsiird  term  must  still  be  employed — a  school — a  system  orr?(/^ 
upon  the  biisis  of  the  Shelley  who  had  none.  Young  men  innu- 
merable, dazzled  with  the  glare  and  bewildered  by  the  bizarrerie 
of  the,  lightning  that  flickered  through  the  clouds  of  "  Alastor  " 
had  no  trouble  whatever  in  heaping  up  imitative  vapors,  but,  for 
the  lightning,  were  forced  to  be  content  with  its  spectrum^  ^n 
which  the  bizarrerie  appeared  without  the  fire.    Nor  were  matnro 
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miuds  uDini pressed  by  the  contemplation  ot  a  greater  and  mor^ 
mature  ;  and  thus,  gradually,  into  this  school  of  all  Lawlessness — 
of  obscurity,  quaintucss  and  exaggeration — were  interwoven  tb6 
out-of-place  didacticism  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  more  anomalous 
metaphysicianism  of  Coleridge.  Matters  were  now  fast  verging 
to  their  worst ;  and  at  length,  in  Tennyson  poetic  inconsistency 
attained  its  extreme.  But  it  was  precisely  this  extreme  (for  the 
greatest  truth  and  the  greatest  error  are  scarcely  two  points  in  a 
circle)  which,  following  the  law  of  all  extremes,  wrought  in  him 
(Tennyson)  a  natural  and  inevitable  revulsion ;  leading  him  first  to 
contemn,  and  secondly  lo  investigate,  his  early  manner,  and  finallj 
to  winnow,  from  its  magnificent  elements,  the  truest  and  purest 
of  all  poetical  styles.  But  not  even  yet  is  the  process  complete; 
and  for  this  reason  in  part,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mere 
fortuitousness  of  that  mental  and  moral  combination  which  shall 
unite  in  one  person  (if  ever  it  shall)  the  Shellyan  abandon  and  the 
Tennysonian  poetic  sense,  with  the  most  profound  Art  (based  both 
in  Instinct  and  Analysis)  and  the  sternest  Will  properly  to  blend 
and  rigorously  to  control  all — chiefly,  I  say,  because  such  combi- 
nation of  seeming  antagonisms  will  be  only  a  ''happy  chance" 
— the  world  has  never  yet  seen  the  noblest  poem  which,  possibly, 

can  be  composed. 

CXXXVL 

it  is  not  proper^  (to  use  a  gentle  word,)  nor  does  it  seem 
courageous,  to  attack  our  foe  by  name  in  spirit  and  in  eflfoct, 
BO  that  all  the  world  shall  know  whom  we  mean,  while  we  siiy  to 
ourselves,  **  I  have  not  attacked  this  man  by  name  in  the  eye,  and 
accordinir  to  the  letter,  of  the  law  '* — vet  how  often  are  men  who 
call  themselves  gentlemen,  guilty  of  this  meanness!  We  neid 
reform  at  this  point  of  our  Literary  Morality : — very  sorely  t<x>, 
at  another — the  system  of  anonymous  reviewing.  Not  one  re- 
spectable word  cim  be  said  in  defence  of  this  most  unfair — thii 
most  despicable  and  cowardly  i)ractice. 

CXXXVIL 
To  villify  a  great  man  is  the  readiest  way  in  which  a  little  man 
can  himself  attain  greatness.     The  Crab  might  never  have  be- 
come a  Constellation  but  for  the  courage  it  evinced  in  nibbling 
Hercules  on  the  heel. 
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CXXXVIIL 
1  bardly  know  how  to  account  foi  the  repeated  failure?  ol 
John  Neal  as  regards  the  construction  of  bis  works.  His  art 
is  great  and  of  a  high  character — but  it  is  massive  and  utide- 
tail(?d.  He  seems  to  be  either  deficient  in  a  sense  of  complet^^nesa^ 
or  unstable  in  temperament;  so  that  he  becomes  wearied  with  hid 
work  before  getting  it  done.  He  always  begins  well — vigorously 
— startlingly — proceeds  by  tits — much  at  random — now  prosing, 
now  gossiping,  now  running  away  with  his  subject,  now  exciting 
vivid  interest ;  but  his  conclusions  are  sure  to  be  hurried  and 
indistinct;  so  that  the  reader,  perceiving  a  falling-ofF  where  he 
expects  a  climax,  is  pained,  and,  closing  the  book  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, is  in  no  mood  to  give  the  author  credit  for  the  vivid  sensations 
which  have  been  aroused  daring  the  prof/ress  of  perusal.  Of  all 
literary  foibles  the  most  fatal,  perhaps,  is  that  of  dt-fective  climax. 
Nevertheless,  I  should  be  inclined  to  rank  John  Neal  first,  or  at 
all  events  second,  among  our  men  of  indisputable  genius.  Is  it, 
or  is  it  not  a  tact,  that  the  air  of  a  Democracy  agrees  better  with 

nsere  Talent  than  with  Genius  ? 

CXXXIX. 

Among  tlie  moralists  who  keej»  thf^mselves  erect  by  the 
perpetual  swallowing  of  pokers,  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  the 
**  fashionable  "  novels.  These  works  have  their  demerits  ;  but  a 
vast  influence  which  they  exert  for  an  undeniable  good,  has  never 
Vet  been  duly  considered.  "  Ingenu<w  didicisse  fideliter  libroSy 
emollit  more«  nee  sinit  esse  feros."  Now,  the  fashionable  novels 
are  just  the  books  which  most  do  circulate  among  the  chisft 
wwfashionable ;  and  their  effect  in  softening  the  worst  ciillosities — 
in  smoothing  the  most  disgusting  a**|>erities  of  vulgarism,  is  prodi- 
gious. With  the  herd,  to  admire  and  to  attempt  imitation  are 
the  same  thinij.  What  if,  in  this  case,  the  mannei*s  imitated  ar« 
frippery ;  bi'tter  fripj)ery  than  brutality — and,  after  all,  there  is 
little  danger  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sturdi«'st  iron  will  h(^ 
impaired  by  a  coating  of  even  the  most  diaphanous  gilt. 

CXL. 

The  ancients  had  at  least  half  an  idea  that  we  travelled 
on  horseback  to  heaven.  See  a  passage  of  Passe ri,  ^^  de  antma 
iransvectione^^ — quoted  by  Caylus.     See,  also,  many  old  tomhu. 
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CXLL 

It  ia  sniJ  m  Isaiah,  respecting  Id u men,  that  *^  none  shall  pasj 
through  thee  for  ever  and  ever."  Dr.  Keith  liftre*  inr*ists,  as  usual, 
upon  undt^rstauding  the  passage  in  its  most  strictly  Hteral  seuse, 
Jle  attempts  to  i)rove  that  noithor  Burckliardt  nor  Irby  passed 
tkrouffh  the  country — merely  penetrating  to  Petra,  and  r^'turnin:^. 
And  our  Mr.  John  Stej)liens  entered  Idumea  with  the  dehberaie 
design  of  putting  tlie  question  to  test,  lie  wished  to  see  whether 
it  wjis  meant  tliat  Idumea  should  not  be  passed  through,  and 
*  accordingly,*'  says  he,  "  I  passed  throUi^h  it  from  one  end  to  th«5 
other."  Here  is  error  on  all  sides.  In  the  fii^st  place,  he  was  not 
sufficiently  informed  in  the  Ancient  Geography  to  know  that  the 
Idumea  which  he  certainly  did  pass  through,  is  not  the  Idumea 
ur  Edom,  intended  in  the  prophecy — the  latter  lying  much  farther 
eastward.  In  the  next  place,  whether  he  did  or  did  njt  pass 
through  the  true  Idumea — or  whether  anybody,  of  late  days^  did 
or  did  not  pass  through  it — is  a  point  of  no  consequence  either  to 
the  proof  or  to  the  disproof  of  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Prophe- 
sies. For  it  is  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Keith — his 
supposition  that  travelling  through  Idumea  is  proliibited  at  all. 

The  words  conceived  to  embrace  the  prohibition,  are  found  m 
Isaiah  34  :  10,  and  are  Lenetsach  netsachim  ein  over  hah  : — literiilly 
— Lenetsach^  for  an  eternity  ;  netsachim^  of  eternities ;  ein^  not ; 
over^  moving  about;  bak^  in  it.  That  is  to  say ;  for  an  eternity  of 
eiertiities,  (there  shall)  not  (be  any  one)  moving  about  in  it — not 
thro7igh  it.  The  participle  over  refers  to  one  moving  to  and  fro, 
ur  u})  and  down,  and  is  the  same  terra  which  is  translated  "  current" 
as  an  epithet  of  money,  in  Genesis  23  :  16.  The  prophet  means 
only  that  there  shall  be  no  mark  of  life  in  the  land — no  living 
being  there — no  one  moving  up  and  down  in  it.  He  refers  mere- 
ly to  its  <reneral  abandonment  and  desolation. 

In  the  same  wav  we  have  received  an  erroneous  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  Ezekiel  35 :  7,  where  the  same  region  is  mentioned. 
The  common  version  runs  : — **Thus  will  I  make  Mount  Seir  most 
desolate,  and  cut  off  from  it  him  that  passeth  out  and  him  that 
returneth,"— a  sentence  which  Dr.  Keith  views  as  he  does  the  on^ 

•  "  Literal  Fulfilment  of  the  Propheciea." 
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from  Isaiah ;  that  is,  he  su  )poses  it  to  forbid  an/  traveUn%  in 
Iduinea  uider  penalty  of  f^eath ;  instancing  Burckhardt's  death 
shortly  after  his  return,  as  confirming  this  supposition,  on  the 
ground  that  he  died  in  conscn^uence  of  the  rash  attempt. 

Now  the  words  of  Ezekiel  are: — Venathati  eth-liar  Seir  lesh- 
tramanah  ushemamah^  vehichrati  mimmennu  over  vasal: — literally 
Venathati,  and  I  will  give;  eih-har,  the  mountain;  Seir,  Seir; 
lenhimmamahj  for  a  desolation ;  ushemanuih,  and  a  desolation ; 
vehichrati,  and  I  will  cut  off;  mimmennu,  from  it;  over,  him  that 
goeth ;  vasal,  and  him  that  returneth  : — and  I  will  give  Mount 
Seir  for  an  utter  desolation,  and  I  will  cut  off  from  it  him  that 
passeth  and  repasselh  therein.  n\o  reference  here  is  as  in  the 
preceding  pa«5«*ige :  allusion  is  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
as  moving  about  in  it,  and  actively  enployed  in  the  business  of 
life.  I  am  sustained  in  the  translation  of  over  vasal  by  Geseniua 
8  5 — vol  2 — ^p.  670,  Leo^s  Trans. :  Compare  also  2^chariah  7:14 
and  9 :  8.     There  is  something  analogous;  in  the  Hebrew  Greek 

nhrase,  at  Acts,  9:  28— '^o*  l*'  f^^T   aorow  ctinro^Hoe^cvo;   kqi  'tirmpevoitsvoi  t» 

'Lpi«(rrtXi?/i — And  he  was  with  them  in  Jerusaltm,  coming  in  and 

Qfoing  out.    The  Latin  versatus  est  is  precisely  paraphnistic.     The 

meaning  is  that  Saul,  the  new  convert,  was  on  mvii.naf^  terms  with 

the  true  believers  in  Jerusalem  ;  moving  about  amoDg  them  to  and 

fro,  or  in  and  out. 

CXLIL 

The  author  of  "  Cromwell "  does  better  as  a  writer  of  ballads 
tha  I  of  prose.  Ho  li.'is  fancy,  and  a  fine  conception  of  rhythm. 
But  his  romantico-histories  have  all  the  effervescence  of  his  verse, 
without  its  flavor.  Nothins:  worse  than  his  tone  can  be  invented  : 
— turgid  sententiousness,  involute,  spasmodicfilly  straining  after 
effect.  And  to  render  matters  worse,  he  is  as  thorough  an  unisty- 
list  as  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  boasted  that  he  wrote  with  tPe  same 

pen  for  half  a  century. 

CXLIII. 
Our  "blues"  are  increasing  in  number  at  a  great  rate;  and 
should  be  decimated,  at  the  very  least.  Have  we  no  critic  with 
nerve  enoufjh  to  hancr  a  dozen  or  two  of  them,  in  terrorem  f  He 
must  use  a  silk-cord,  of  course — as  they  do,  in  Spain,  with  all 
grandees  of  the  blue  blood^-of  the  "  sangre  azula" 
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CXLIV. 

For  all  the  rhetorician's  rules 

Teach  nothing  but  to  nainc  the  tools. — Hcdib&is. 

What  these  oft-quoted  lines  go  to  show  is,  that  a  falsity  iu  vori€ 
will  travel  faster  and  endure  longer  than  a  falsity  in  prose.  'J'Lo 
man  who  would  sneer  or  stare  at  a  silly  proposition  nakedly  put, 
will  admit  that  "  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that "  when  "  thai  "  i» 
the  point  of  an  epigram  shot  into  the  ear.  The  rhetorician 'a 
rules — if  they  are  rules — teach  him  not  only  to  name  his  tools, 
but  to  use  his  tools,  the  capacity  of  his  tools — their  extent — their 
limit ;  and  from  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  tools — (an 
examination  forced  on  him  by  their  constant  presence) — force  him, 
also,  into  scrutiny  and  comprehension  of  the  material  on  which 
the  tools  are  employed,  and  thus,  finally,  suggest  and  give  birth 
to  new  material  for  new  tools. 

OXLV. 

Among  his  eidola  of  the  den,  the  tribe,  the  forum,  the  thea- 
ti-e,  etc.,  Bacon  might  well  have  placed  the  great  eidolon  of 
the  parlor  (or  of  the  wit,  as  I  have  termed  it  in  one  of  the  pre- 
vious Marginalia)  the  idol  whose  worship  blinds  man  to  truth 
by  dazzling  him  with  the  apposite.  But  what  title  could  have 
been  invented  for  that  idol  which  has  propagated,  perhaps,  more 
of  gross  error  than  all  combined  ? — the  one,  I  mean,  which 
demands  from  its  votaries  that  they  reciprocate  cause  and  effect 
— reason  in  a  circle — lift  themselves  from  the  ground  by  pulling 
up  their  pant^iloons — and  carry  themselves  on  their  own  he^ids^ 
in  hand-baskets,  from  Beersheba  to  Dan. 

All — absolutely  all  the  argumentation  which  I  have  seen  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  Deity,  seems  to  me  nothing  but 
worship  of  this  unnameable  idol.  Pour  savoir  ce quest  Dieu,  says 
Bielfeld,  although  nobody  listens  to  the  solemn  truth,  ilfaut  itre 
Dieu  mhne — and  to  reason  about  the  reason  is  of  all  things  the 
most  unreasonable.  At  least,  he  alone  is  fit  to  discuss  the  topic 
who  perceives  at  a  glance  the  insanity  of  its  discussion. 

OXL\X 

I  believe  it  is  Montaigne  who  says — "  People  talk  about  tbink- 

ing,  but,  for  my  part,  I  never  begin  to  think  until  I  sit  down  to 
write."  A  better  plan  for  him  would  have  been,  never  to  sit  down 
to  write  until  he  had  made  an  end  of  thinking. 
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CXLVIL 
No  doubt,  the  association  of  idea  is  somewhat  singular- -bui  I 
never  can  hear  a  crowd  of  people  singing  and  gesticulating,  all 
together,  at  an  Italian  0})era,  without  fancying  myself  at  x^thens, 
listening  to  that  particular  tragedy,  by  Sophocles,  in  which  he 
introduces  a  full  chorus  of  turkeys,  who  set  about  t)e wailing  the 
death  of  Meleager.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  connexion,  by  the 
way,  that  there  is  not  a  goose  in  the  world  who,  in  point  of  sa- 
gacity, would  not  feel  itself  insulted  in  being  compared  with  a 
turkey.     The  French  seem  to  feel  this.     In  Paris,  I  am  sure,  no 

one  would  think  of  saying  to  Mr.  F ,  "  What  a  goose  you 

are  !*' — "  Quel  dindan  tu  es !''  would  be  the  phrase  employed  as 

equivalent. 

CXLVm. 

Alas  !  how  many  American  critics  neglect  the  happy  suggee  - 

tion  of  M.  Timon — "  que  le  minisire  de  L^ Instruction  PubliQue 

doit  lui-mkme  savoir  parler  Fran^aisV 

CXLIX 

It  is  folly  to  assert,  as  some  at  present  are  fond  of  asserting, 
th<it  the  Literature  of  any  nation  or  age  was  ever  injured  by 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Critics.  As  for  American  Let- 
ters, plain-speaking  about  them  is,  simply,  the  one  thing  needed. 
They  are  in  a  condition  of  absolute  quagmire — a  quagmire,  to 
use  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo,  d'ou  on  ne  peut  se  tirer  par  des 
periphrases — par  des  quemadmodums  et  des  verumeriimveros. 

CL. 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable  that  although  destiny  is  the 
ruling  idea  of  the  Greek  drama,  the  word  Tbj^i^  (Fortune)  does 
not  appear  once  in  the  whole  Iliad. 

CLL 

Had  John  Bernouilli  lived  to  have  the  experionce  of  Fuller's 
occiput  and  sinciput,  he  would  have  abandoned,  in  dismay,  his 
theory  of  the  non-existence  of  hard  bodies. 

CLIL 
They  have  ascertiuned,  in  China,  that  the  abdomen  is  the  seat 
of  th<^  soul ;  and  the  acute  Greeks  considered  it  a  waste  of  wordi 
to  employ  more  than  a  single  term,  ^"^s,  for  the  expression  hotL 
of  the  mind  and  of  the  diaphragm. 
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CLIIL 

Mr.  Grnttan,  wLo,  in  general,  writes  well,  has  a  bad  habit  c! 
loitering — of  toying  with  his  subject,  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse,  instead 
of  gras])ing  it  iiruily  at  once,  and  devouring  it  without  ado.  lie 
takes  up  too  much  time  in  the  ante-rooiu.  He  has  never  done 
with  his  iutroductioiks.  Sometimes  one  introduction  is  murelv  th« 
vestibule  to  another ;  so  that  by  tlie  time  he  arrives  at  his  mum 
theme,  there  is  none  of  it  left.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  perversity 
common  enough  even  among  otherwise  good  talkers — an  irrepres- 
sible desire  of  tantalizing  by  circumlocution. 

If  the  greasy  print  here  exhibited  is,  indeed,  like  Mr.  Grattan,* 

then  is  Mr.  Grattan  like  nobody  else — for  who  else  ever  thrast 

forth,  from  beneath  a  wig  of  wire,  the  countenance  of  an  over-done 

apple  dumpling  ? 

CIjIV. 

"  What  does  a  roan  learn  by  travelling  ?"  demanded  Doctor 

Johnson,  one  day,  in  a  great  rage — "  What  did  Lord  Charlemont 

learn  in  his  travels,  except  that  there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the 

pyramids  of  Egypt?** — but  had  Doctor  Johnson  lived  in  th« 

dt-tys  of  the  Silk  Buckinghams,  he  would  have  seen  that,  so  far 

from  thinking  anything  of   finding  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  your 

traveller  would  take  his  oath,  at  a  i/ioment's  notice,  of  having 

found  a  pyramid  in  a  snake. 

CLV. 

The  author  of  "  Miserrhntts  '*  might  have  been  W.  G.  Simir.s 
(whose  •*  Martin  Faher'*'*  is  jnst  such  a  work) — but  is\  G.  M.  W, 
Reyimhls,  an  Eni;lishman,  who  wrote,  also,  "  Albert  de  BosanHy^ 
»nd  "  Pickwick  Abroad  " — both  excellent  things  in  their  way. 

CLVL 

L is  busy  in  attempting  to  prove   that  his  play  was  not 

Eiirly  d d — that  it  is  only  "  skotclied,  not  killed  ;"  but  if  the 

poor  play  could  speak  from  the  tomb,  I  fancy  it  would  sing  with 

ihe  opera  heroine : 

The  flattering  error  cease  to  prove ! 
Oh,  let  me  be  deceased ! 

*  •*  High- Ways  and  By-ways." 

f  pfr.  Poe  yrm  wrong.  "  Miaerrijnus**  was  written  by  W.  M.  Reynoldfl^  whs 
died  at  Fontainblcau  in  1850.  Ed.] 
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CLVIL 

We  may  safely  grant  that  ihe  ejects  of  the  oratory  of  Demos 
thenes  were  vaster  than  those  wrought  by  the  eloquence  of  any 
modern,  and  yet  not  controvert  the  idea  that  tlie  modern  eloquence, 
itself,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Greek.  The  Greeks  were  an  excit- 
able, uriread  race,  for  they  had  no  printed  books.  Vivd  voce 
exhortations  carried  with  them,  to  their  quick  apprehensions,  all 
the  gigantic  force  of  the  new.  They  had  much  of  that  vivid  inter- 
est which  the  tirst  fable  has  upon  the  dawning  intellect  of  the 
child — an  interest  which  is  worn  away  by  the  frequent  perusal 
of  simiW  things — by  the  frequent  inception  of  similar  fancies. 
The  suggestions,  the  arguments,  the  incitements  of  the  ancient 
rhetorician  were,  whtn  compared  with  those  of  the  modern,  gibso- 
lutely  novel ;  possessing  thus  an  immense  adventitious  force — a 
force  which  has  been,  oddly  enough,  left  out  of  sight  in  all  esti 
mates  of  the  eloquence  of  the  two  eras. 

The  finest  philippic  of  the  Greek  would  have  been  hooted  at  in 

the  British  House  of  Peers,  while  an  impromptu  of  Sheridan,  or 

of  Brougham,  would  have  carried  by  storm  all  the  hearts  and  all 

the  intellects  of  Athens. 

CLVIIL 

Much  has  been  said,  of  late,  about  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
a  proper  nationality  in  American  Letters ;  but  what  this  nation- 
ality is,  or  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  has  never  been  distinctly 
understood.  That  an  American  should  confine  himself  to  Anieri 
can  themes,  or  even  prefer  them,  is  rather  a  political  than  a  lit- 
erary idea — and  at  best  is  a  questionable  point.  We  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  "  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  Ceteris  paribus,  a  foreign  theme  is,  in  a  s(  nctly  literary 
sense,  to  be  preferred.  After  all,  the  world  at  largt  is  the  only 
legitimate  stage  for  the  autorial  kistrio, 

Bui  of  the  need  of  that  nationalitv  which  defends  our  own 
literature,  sustains  our  own  men  of  letters,  upholds  our  own  dig- 
nity, and  dejiends  upon  our  own  resources,  there  cannot  be  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  Yet  here  is  the  very  point  at  which  we  are 
most  supine.  We  complain  of  our  want  of  an  Internationa! 
Copyright,  on  the  ground  that  this  want  justifies  our  publishers 
lU  inundating  u&  with  British  opinion   in  British  bookh  ;  and  yet 
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when  these  very  publishers,  at  their  own  obvious  risk,  and  even 
obvious  loss,  do  publish  an  American  book,  we  tu.rn  up  our  nos«a 
lit  it  with  supreme  contempt  (this  as  a  general  thing)  until  it  (the 
American  book)  has  been  dubbed  "readable"  by  some  illiterate 
Cockney  critic.     Is  it  too  much  to  say  that,  with  us,  the  opinioc 
of  Washington  Irving — of  Prescott — of  Bryant — is  a  mere  nullity 
in  comparison  with  that  of  say  anonymous  sub-sub-editor  of  the 
Spectiitor,  the  Athenjeum,  or  the  "  London  Punch "  ?     Tt  is  not 
saying  too  much,  to  say  this.     It  is  a  solemn — an  absolutely  aw- 
ful act.     Every  publisher  in  the  country  will  admit  it  to  be  a  fact. 
There  is  not  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  under  the  sun  than  our 
subserviency  to  British  criticism.     It  is  disgusting,  first,  because 
it  is^  truckling,  servile,  pusillanimous — secondly,  because  of  it«? 
gross  irrationality.     We  know  the  British  to  bear  us  little  but  ill 
will — we  know  that,  in  no  case,  do  they  utter  unbiassed  opinions 
of  American  books — we  know  that  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
our  writers  have  been  treated  with  common  decency  in  England,- 
these  writei*s  have  either  openly  paid  homage  to  Engli«h  institu- 
tions, or  have  had  lurking  at  the   bottom  of  their  hearts  a  secret 
principle  at  war  with  Democracy  : — we  know  all  this,  and  yet, 
day  after  day,  submit  our  necks  to  the  degrading   yoke  of  the 
crudest  opinion  that  emanates  fiom  the  fatherland.     Now  if  we 
must  have  nationality,  let  it  be  a  nationality  that  will  throw  off 
this  yoke. 

The  chief  of  the  rhapsodists  who  have  ridden  us  to  denth  like 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  is  the  ignorant  and  ejrotistical 
Wilson.  We  use  the  term  rhapsodists  with  perfect  deliberation  ; 
for,  Macaulay,  and  Dilke,  and  one  or  two  othen*,  excepted,  there 
is  not  in  Great  Britain  a  critic  who  can  be  fairly  con^idered  wor- 
thy the  name.  The  Germans,  and  even  the  French,  are  infin-tely 
superior.  As  regards  Wilson,  no  man  ever  penned  woree  criti* 
cism  or  better  rhodomontade.  That  he  is  "  egotistical  '*  his 
works  show  to  all  men,   running  as  thev  read.     That  he  is  "ig- 

norant''  let  his  absurd  and  continuous  schoolboy  blunders  about 

If 

Homer  bear  witness.  Not  long  ago  we  ourselves  pointed  out  a 
Beries  of  similar  inanities  in  his  review  of  Miss  Barrett's  poems — a 
series,  we  say,  of  gross  blunders,  arising  from  sheer  ignorance — 
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and  we  defy  bim  or  any  one  to  answer  a  single  syllable  of  what 
we  then  advanced. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  whose  simple  dictum  (to  our  shame  be 
it  spoken)  has  the  j>ower  to  make  or  to  mar  any  American  repu- 
tation !  In  the  last  number  of  Blackwood,  he  has  a  continuation 
of  the  dull  **  Specimens  of  the  British  Critics,"  and  makes  occa- 
sion wantonly  to  insult  one  of  the  noblest  of  our  poets,  Mr.  Low- 
ell. The  point  of  the  whole  attack  consists  in  the  use  of  slang 
epithets  and  phrases  of  the  most  ineffably  vulgar  description. 
**  Squabashes  "  is  a  pet  term.  "  Faugh  !"  is  another.  We  are 
Scotsmen  to  the  spine  .'*'  says  Sawney — as  if  the  Uiing  were  not 
more  than  self-evident.  Mr.  Lowell  is  called  "  a  magpie,"  an 
"  ape,'*  a  "  Yankee  cockney,"  and  his  name  is  intentionally  mis- 
written  John  Russell  Lowell.  Now  were  these  indecencies  perpe- 
trated by  an  American  critic,  that  critic  would  be  sent  to  Coventry 
by  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  but  since  it  is  Wilson  who 
insults,  we,  as  in  duty  bound,  not  only  submit  to  the  insult,  but 
echo  it,  as  an  excellent  jest,  throughout  th«  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Quanidiu  Catilina  ?  We  do  indeed  demand  the 
nationality  of  self-respect.  In  Letters  as  in  Government  we  re- 
quire a  Declaration  of  Independence.  A  better  thing  still  would 
be  a  Declaration  of  War — and  that  war  should  be  carried  fortl» 

with  "into  Africa." 

OLIX. 

The  Doctor  has  excited  great  attention  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  and  has  given  rise  to  every  variety  of  conjecture  and 
opinion,  not  only  concerning  the  author's  individuality,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  meaning,  purpose,  and  character  of  the  book  it'jelf. 
It  is  now  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  author  —now  of  two,  three, 
four,  five — as  far  even  as  nine  or  ten.  These  writers  are  sonnitiniea 
thought  to  have  composed  the  Doctor  conjointly — sometimes  to 
have  written  each  a  portion.  These  individual  portions  have 
even  been  pointed  out  by  the  supremely  acute,  and  the  names  of 
their  respective  fathers  assigned.  Supposed  discrepancies  of  Ust« 
and  manner,  together  with  the  prodigal  introduction  of  mottoes, 
and  othei"  scraps  of  erudition  (apparently  beyond  the  compass  of 
a  single  individual's  reading)  have  given  rise  to  this  idea  of  a 
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fflultiplidty  of  wnters — among  whom  are  mentioned  in  tnm  all 
the  most  wittj,  all  the  most  eccentric,  and  especially  all  the  must 
learned  of  Great  Britain.  Again — in  regard  to  the  Latnre  of  the 
book.  It  has  been  called  an  imitation  of  Sterne — an  anorust  and 
most  profonnd  exemplification,  under  the  garb  of  eccentricity,  of 
ri>ii>e  all-important  moral  law — a  true,  under  gnise  of  a  fictitious, 
biogniphy — a  simple  jeu  d'esprit — a  mad  farrago  by  a  Bedlamite, 
nnd  a  great  multiplicity  of  other  equally  fine  names  and  hard. 
IJiidonbtedly,  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  a  decision  in  relation 
to  a  work  of  this  nature,  is  to  read  it  through  with  attention,  aD<l 
thus  see  what  can  be  made  of  it.  We  have  done  so,  and  can 
make  nothing  of  it,  and  are  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
Doctor  is  precisely — nothing.  We  mean  to  say  that  it  is  nothing 
better  than  a  hocbx. 

That  any  serious  truth  is  meant  to  be  inculcate<l  by  a  tissue 
of  bizarre  and  disjointed  rhapsodies,  whose  general  meaning  no 
person  c:in  fathom,  is  a  notion  altogether  untenable,  unless  we 
suppose  the  author  a  madman.  But  there  are  none  of  the  proper 
evidences  of  madness  in  the  book — while  of  mere  banter  there  are 
instances  innumerable.  One  half,  at  least,  of  the  entire  publicsi- 
tion  is  taken  up  with  palpable  quizzes,  reasonings  in  a  ciLcle,  sen- 
tences, like  the  nonsense  verses  of  Du  Bartas,  evidently  framed  to 
mean  nothing,  while  wearing  an  air  of  profound  thought,  and 
grotesque  speculations  in  regard  to  the  probable  excitement  to  be 
created  by  the  book. 

It  appears  to  have  been  written  with  a  sole  view  (or  neariy 
with  the  sole  view)  of  exciting  inquiry  and  comment.  That  this 
object  should  be  fully  accoraj)lislied  cannot  be  thought  very  won- 
derful, when  we  consider  the  excessive  trouble  taken  to  accomphsh 
it,  by  vivid  and  powerful  intellect.  That  the  Doctor  is  the  off- 
spring of  such  intellect,  is  proved  sufficiently  by  many  passages 
of  the  book,  where  the  writer  apj)ear3  to  have  been  led  oflf  from 
his  main  design.  That  it  is  written  by  more  than  one  man  should 
not  be  deduced  either  from  the  apparent  immensity  of  its  eradi- 
tion,  or  from  discrepancies  of  style.  That  man  is  a  desperate 
mannerist  who  cannot  vary  his  style  ad  infinitum;  and  although 
the  book  mat/  have  been  written  by  a  number  of  learned  bihUo- 
phut/iy  still  there  i.-^,   we  think,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  book 
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iteelf  at  variance  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  written  by  any 
one  individual  of  even  mediocre  reading.  Erudition  is  only  cer- 
Uijnly  known  in  its  total  results.  The  mere  grouping  together  of 
mottoes  from  the  greatest  roaltiplidty  of  the  rarest  works,  or 
even  the  apparently  natural  inweaving  into  any  composition,  of 
the  sentiments  and  manner  of  these  works,  are  attainments  within 
the  reach  of  any  well-informed,  ingenious  and  industrious  man 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  London.  Moreover,  while 
a  single  individual  possessing  these  requisites  and  opportunities, 
might,  through  a  rabid  desire  of  creating  a  sensation^  have  writ- 
ten, with  some  trouble,  the  Doctor,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
imagine  that  a  plurality  of  sensible  persons  could  be  found  willing 
to  embark  in  such  absurdity  from  a  similar,  or  indeed  from  any 
imamnable  inducement. 

ITie  present  edition  of  the  Harpers  consists  of  two  volumes  in 
one.  Volume  one  commences  with  a  Prelude  nf  Mottoes  occu- 
pying two  pages.  Then  follows  a  Postscript — then  a  Tabl^  of 
Contents  to  the  first  volume,  occupying  eighteen  pages.  Volume 
two  hjis  a  similar  Prelude  of  Mottoes  and  Table  of  Contents, 
The  whole  is  subdivided  into  Chapters  Ante-Initial,  Initial,  and 
Post-Initial,  with  Inter-Chapters.  The  pages  have  now  and  then  a 
typograf)hical  queerity — a  monogram,  a  scrap  of  grotesque  music, 
old  P^nglish,  <kc.  Some  characters  of  this  latter  kind  are  printed 
with  colored  ink  in  the  British  edition,  which  is  gotten  up  with 
great  care.  All  these  oddities  are  in  the  manner  of  SUrne,  and 
some  of  them  are  exceedingly  well  conceived.  The  work  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Life  of  one  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  and  his  horse  Nobs^ 
but  we  should  put  no  very  great  faith  in  this  biography.  On  the 
back  of  the  book  is  a  monogram — which  appears  again  once  or 
twice  in  the  text,  and  whose  solution  is  a  fertile  source  of  trouble 
with  all  readers.  This  monogram  is  a  triangular  pyramid ;  and 
as,  in  .geometry,  the  solidity  of  ew^ry  polyedral  body  may  be 
cx)mputed  by  dividing  the  body  into  pyramids,  the  pyramid  is 
thus  considered  as  the  base  or  essence  of  every  pc»lyedron.  The 
author  then,  after  his  own  fjijsliion,  may  mean  to  imply  that  hi*-* 
nook  is  the  basis  of  all  solidity  or  wisdom — or  perhaps,  since  the 
polyedron  s  not  only  a  solid,  but  a  solid  terminated  by  plaM 
/cu««,  that  the   Loctor  is  the    very  essence  of  all  that  spurious 
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wisdom  which  will  terminate  in  just  nothing  at  all — in  a  boax, 

and  a  consequent  multiplicitv  of  blaiik  visat/es.     The  wit  and  liii- 

mor  of  the  Doctor  have  seldom  been  equalled.     We  cannot  think 

Bouthey  wrote  it,  but  have  no  idea  who  did. 

CLX. 
These  twelve  Letter*  are  occupied,  in  part,  with  minute  detailj 

of  such  atrocities  on  the  pjirt  of  the  British,  during  their  sojourn 
in  Charleston,  as  the  quizzing  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  the  pilfer- 
ing of  her  shoe-buckles — the  remainder  being  made  up  of  .the  in- 
disr»a»t  comments  of  Mrs.  Wilkinson  herself. 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  Preface  \ssures  us,  that  "  few  records 
exist  of  American  women  either  before  or  during  the  war  of  the 
lievolution,  and  that  those  perpetuated  by  History  want  the  charm 
of  personal  narration,'' — but  then  we  are  well  delivered  from  such 
charms  of  personal  narration  as  we  find  here.  The  only  supposa- 
ble  merit  in  the  compilation  is  that  dogged  air  of  truth  with  which 
the  fair  authoress  relates  the  lamentable  story  of  her  misadven- 
tures. I  look  in  vain  for  that  "  useful  information"  about  which 
I  have  heard — unless,  indeed,  it  is  in  the  passage  where  we  are 
told  that  the  letter-writer  "  was  a  young  and  beautiful  widow ; 
that  her  hand  writing  is  clear  and  feminine;  and  that  the  letters 
were  copied  by  herself  into  a  blank  quarto  book,  on  which  the 
extravagant  sale-price  marks  one  of  the  features  of  the  times  :" — 
there  are  other  extravagant  sale-prices,  however,  besides  that ; — it 
was  seventy-five  cents  that  I  paid  for  these  "  Letters.'*  liesides, 
they  are  silly,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Mrs.  Oilman  thought  the 
public  wished  to  read  them.  It  is  really  too  bad  for  her  to  talk 
at  a  body,  in  this  style,  about  "  gathering  relics  of  past  history," 
and  "  floatiriij  down  streams  of  time." 

As  for  Mrs.  W^ilkinson,  I  am  rejoiced  that  she  lost  her  shoe- 
buckles. 

CLX. 

Advancing  briskly  wiib  a  rapier,  he  did  the  bitsimss  for  him  at  a  blow.— 
Smollett. 

Tliis  vulgar   colloquialism  had  its  type  among  the   Romans, 

Et/erro  subitus  grassatus^  agit  rem, — Juvenal, 

*  "Lcttei-s  of  Eliza  Wilkinson,  during  tlie  invasion  and  posseesioo  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  by  the  British,  in  the  Revolutionary  War^"  Arrai^ed  by 
Oaroiine  Qilxnan 
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CLXL 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  a  matter  of  doubt  with  any  reflectirg 

mind,  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  reverence^  or  of  the  affection^ 

with  which  we  regard  the  elder  poets  of  Great  Britain,  should  be 

credited  to  what  is,  in  itself,  a  thing  apart  from  poetry — we  mean 

to  the  simple  love  of  the  antique — and  that  again  a  third  of  ev(»n 

the  proper  poetic  sentiment  inspired  by  these  writings  should  b<- 

ascribed  to  a  fact  which,  while  it  has  a  strict  connexion  with 

poetry  in  the  abstract,  and  also  with  the  particular  poems  in 

question,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  merit  appertaining  to  the 

writers  of  the  poems.     Almost  every  devout  reader  of  the  old 

English   bards,  if   demanded  his  opinion   of   their  productions, 

would   mentioTi   vaguely,  yet  with  perfect  sincerity,  a  sense  of 

dreamy,  wild,  indefinite,  and,  he  would  perhaps  say,  undefinable 

delight.     Upon  being  required  to  point  out  the  source  of  this  so 

shadowy  pleasure,  he  would  be  apt  to  speak  of  the  quaint  in 

phraseology  and  of  the  grotesque  in  rhythm.      And  this  quaint- 

ness  and  grotesqueness  are,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 

•liow,  very  powerful,  and,  if  well  managed,  very  admissible  ad- 

,  juncts  to  ideality.     But  in  the  present  instance  they  arise  inde- 

p<'ndently  of  the  author's  will,  and  are  matters  altogether  apart 

from  his  intention. 

CLXII. 

As  to  this  last  term  ("  high-binder")  which  is  so  confident!? 
quoted  as  modern  ("not  in  use,  certainhj^  before  1819,")  I  can 
refute  all  that  is  said  by  referring  to  a  journal  in  my  own  posses- 
sion—**  The  Weekly  Inspector,*'  for  Dec.  27,  1806— published  in 
New  York  : 

On  Christmas  Eve,  a  party  of  banditti,  amounting,  it  is  stated,  to  forty  or 
fifty  members  of  an  association,  calling  themselves  **  Jligh-BimUrs^'*  aHsem* 
bled  in  frout  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  Barclay-street,  expecting  that  the  C-ath- 
olic  ritual  would  be  performed  with  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendor  which  has 
usually  been  omitted  in  this  city.  These  ceremonies,  liowcver,  not  takir.g 
place,  the  High-Binders  manifested  great  displeasure. 

In  a  subsequent  number,  the  a.ssociation  are  called  "Hide- 
Binders."     They  were  Irish, 

CLXIII. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Barrow*  is  right  after  all,  and  the  dearth  of  genius 
in  America  is  owing  to  the  continual  teasing  of  the  musquitors. 

*  "  Voyage  to  Cocbiu  Clituo." 
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CLXIV. 
The  title  of  this  book*  deceives  us.  It  is  by  no  means  "talk*" 
as  men  understand  it — not  that  true  talk  of  which  Boswell  hafl 
been  the  best  historiograplier.  In  a  word  it  is  not  gossips  which 
has  been  never  better  defined  than  by  Bjisil,  w?io  calls  it  "  talk  foi 
talk's  sake,"  nor  more  thorouLfhly  comprehended  than  by  Horace 
Walpole  and  Mary  Wortley  Montngue,  who  made  it  a  profession 
and  a  purpose.  Embracing  all  thing*,  it  has  neither  beginning, 
middle,  nor  end.  Thus  of  the  gossipj)er  it  was  not  properly  said 
that  "  he  commences  his  discourse  by  jumping  in  medms  res?'' 
For,  clearly,  your  gossipper  commences  not  at  all.  He  is  begun. 
He  is  already  begun.  He  is  always  begun.  In  the  matter  of 
end  he  is  indeterminate.  And  by  these  extremes  shall  ye  know 
him  to  be  of  the  Caesars — porphyroyenitua — of  the  right  vein — 
of  the  true  blood — of  the  blue  blood — of  the  sangre  azula.  As 
for  laws,  he  is  cognizant  of  but  one,  the  invariable  absence  of  all. 
And  for  his  road,  were  it  as  straight  as  the  Appia  and  as  broad  as 
that  "which  leadeth  to  destruction,"  nevertheless  would  he  be 
malcontent  without  a  frequent  hop-skip-and-jump,  over  the  hedges, 
into  the  tempting  pastures  of  digression  beyond.  Such  is  the 
gossij)per,  and  of  such  alone  is  the  true  talk.  But  when  Cole- 
•idge  asked  Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preachy  the  answer 
was  quite  happy — "  I  have  never  heard  you  do  anything  else." 
The  truth  is  that  "Table  Discourse"  might  have  answered  as  a 
title  to  this  book ;  but  its  character  can  be  fully  conveyed  only  in 
"  Post-Prandian  Sub-Sermons,"  or  "  Three  Bottle  Sermonoids." 

CLXV. 

A  rather  bold  and  quite  unnecessary  plagiarism — from  a  book 

too  well  known  to  promise  impunity. 

It  is  now  full  time  to  begin  to  brush  away  the  insects  of  literature,  whether 
creeping  or  fluttering,  which  have  too  long  crawled  over  and  soiled  the  intel- 
lectual groiuid  of  this  country.  It  is  high  time  to  shakr  the  little  sickly  stem] 
of  many  a  i^unv  plant,  and  make  its  fading  flowereta  fall — Monthlif  R^ffi*- 
ter.p  243,  (fi}L2,New  York,  1807.  ' 

On  the  other  hand — 

1  have  l)r.''>ed  away  the  in-^octs  of  literature,  whether  flrittering  or  creep* 
mg ;  T  have  r>iaken  the  little  stems  of  many  a  puny  plant  luid  tlie  fk>wer^ 
have  {alleii.-  -  /Preface  to  ifie  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

*  '•  Coleri(lgL-'>  Table-Talk.  • 
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CLX\  L 
Men  of  genius  arc  far  more  abundant  than  is  supposed.  In 
fact.,  to  aj)preciate  thorough!}  Ihe  work  of  what  we  call  genuis,  •> 
to  possess  all  the  genius  by  which  the  work  was  produced.  But 
the  person  appreciating  may  be  utterly  incompetent  to  reprod  ico 
tlie  work,  or  anything  similar,  and  this  solely  through  lack  of 
»vhat  may  be  termed  the  constructive  ability — a  matter  quite  in- 
dependent of  what  we  agree  to  understand  in  the  term  "  genius** 
»tHi'lf.  This  ability  is  based,  to  be  sure,  in  great  part,  upon  tho 
faculty  of  analysis,  enabling  the  artist  to  get  full  view  of  the 
machinery  of  his  proposed  effect,  and  thus  work  it  and  regulate  it 
at  will ;  but  a  great  deal  depends  also  upon  properties  strictly 
moral — for  example,  upon  patience,  upon  concentrativeness,  or  the 
j^ower  of  holding  the  attention  steadily  to  the  one  purpose,  u[on 
self-dependence  and  contempt  for  all  opinion  which  is  opinion  and 
no  more — in  especial,  upon  energy  or  industry.  So  vitally  im- 
portiuit  is  this  last,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  anything  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give  the  title  of  a  "  work 
of  genius"  was  ever  accomplished  without  it ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
because  this  quality  and  genius  are  nearly  incompatible,  thai 
**  works  of  genius"  are  few,  while  mere  men  of  genius  are,  as  1 
say,  abundant.  The  Romans,  who  excelled  us  in  acuteness  of 
observation^  while  falling  below  us  in  induction  from  fjicts  observ- 
ed, seem  to  have  been  so  fully  aware  of  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  indu>try  and  a  "  work  of  genius,"  as  to  have  adoptcMi 
the  error  that  industry,  in  great  measure,  was  genius  iUself.  Tlie 
highest  compliment  is  intended  by  a  Roman,  when,  of  an  epic,  or 
anything  similar,  he  says  that  it  is  written  indiLStria  mirabili  or 
incredibili  industrid. 

OLXVH 

The  merely  mecLanical  style  of  "Athens"  is  far  better  than 
that  of  any  of  Bulwer's  previous  books.  In  general  he  is  atro- 
cio'^^ly  involute — this  is  his  main  defect.  lie  wraps  one  sentence 
in  another  ad  infinitum — very  much  in  the  fashion  of  those  "  nests 
of  boxes*'  sold  in  our  wooden  ware-shops,  or  like  the  islands 
within  lakes,  within  islands  within  lakes,  within  islands  withio 
lakes,  of  which  we  read  »o  xnuch  in  the  "  I'eriplus"  of  Hauoo. 
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CLXVIIL 

All  true  men  must  rejokis  ij  perceive  the  decline  of  the  miset* 
•hl«j  rant  and  Cimt  against  originality,  which  was  so  much  i^i 
vogue  a  few  yeai*s  ago  among  a  class  of  microscopical  critics,  and 
which  at  one  period  tlireatened  to  degrade  all  American  literaturo 
to  the  level  of  Flemish  art. 

Of  puns  it  has  been  said  that  those  most  dislike  who  are  least 
able  to  utter  them  ;  but  with  far  more  of  truth  may  it  be  asserted 
that  invectives  against  originality  proceed  only  from  persons  at 
once  hypocritical  and  commonplace.  I  say  hypocritical — ^for  the 
love  of  novelty  is  an  indisputable  element  of  the  moral  nature  of 
man  ;  and  since  to  be  original  is  merely  to  be  novel,  the  dolt  who 
professes  a  distaste  for  originality,  in  letters  or  elsewhere,  proves 
in  no  degree  his  aversion  for  the  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  that 
uncomfortable  hatred  which  ever  arises  in  the  heart  of  an  envious 
man  for  an  excellence  he  cannot  hope  to  attain. 

ULXIX. 

AVhen  I  call  to  mind  the  preposterous  "  asides  "  and  soliloquiei 
of  the  drama  among  civilized  nations,  the  shifts  employed  by  the 
Chinese  playwrights  appear  altogether  respectable.  If  a  general, 
on  a  Pokin  or  Canton  stage,  is  ordered  on  an  expedition,  "  he 
>)ran dishes  a  whip,"  says  Davis,  "  or  takes  in  his  hand  the  reins 
of  a  bridle,  and  striding  three  or  four  times  around  a  platform,  in 
the  midst  of  a  tremendous  crash  of  gongs,  drums,  and  trumpets^ 
finally  stops  short  and  tells  the  audience  where  he  hjis  arrived.'* 
It  would  sometimes  puzzle  an  European  stage  hero  in  no  little 
d'^nrree  to  "  tell  an  audience  where  he  has  arrived."  Most  of 
them  seem  to  have  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  their  where- 
abouts. In  the  "  Mort  de  Cjesar,"  for  example,  Voltaire  makes 
his  populace  rush  to  and  fro,  exclaiming,  "  Couransau  CapitoUf^ 
l*oor  fellows — they  are  in  the  capitol  all  the  time; — in  his  scru- 
ples about  unity  of  place,  the  author  has  never  once  let  them  out 
of  it. 

CLXX. 

Sallust,  too.  He  had  much  the  same  free-and-easy  idea,  and 
Metternich  himself  could  not  have  quarrelled  with  his  '*  Impunt 
quae  libet  fojceU^  id  esf-  esse  regcviP 
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CLXXL 
A  ballad  entitled  '*  Indian  Serenade^"*  and  put  into  the  mouth 

of  the  hero,  Vasco  Nunez,  is,  perhi^)^,  the  most  realljr  roeritorioua 

portion  of  Mr.  Simms'  "  Damsel  of  Dai'ien."     This  stanza  w  Wl 

of  music: 

And  their  wild  and  mellow  voioee  , 

Still  to  hear  aUngthe  deep^ 
Every  brooding  stai*  rejoices, 

While  the  billow,  on  ite  pillow. 
Lulled  to  silence  seeins  to  sleep. 
And  also  this : 

Tis  the  wail  for  life  they  waken 

By  Samana's  yielding  shore^ 
With  the  tempest  it  is  shaken ; 

The  wild  ocean  is  in  motion. 
And  the  song  is  heard  no  more. 

CLXXIL 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  who  knows  precisely  how 
every  effect  has  been  produced  by  every  great  writer,  and  who  is  resolved  to 
reproduce  them.  But  the  heart  passes  by  his  pitftvlls  and  traps,  and  caro* 
fully-planned  springes,  to  be  taken  captive  by  some  simple  fellow  who  ex 
pected  the  event  as  little  as  did  his  prisoner.* 

Perhaps  I  err  in  quoting  these  words  as  the  author's  own — 
thev  are  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  interlocutors — but  whoever 
claims  them,  they  are  poetical  and  no  more.  The  error  is  exactly 
that  common  one  of  separating  practice  from  the  theory  which 
includes  it.  In  all  cases,  if  the  practice  fail,  it  is  because  tho 
theory  is  imperfect.  If  Mr.  Lowell's  heart  be  not  caught  in  the 
pitfall  or  trap,  then  the  pitfiill  is  ill-concoaled  and  the  trap  is  not 
properly  baited  or  set.  One  who  has  some  arlistical  ability  may 
know  how  to  do  a  thinij,  and  even  show  how  to  do  it,  and  vet 
fail  in  doing  it  after  all ;  but  the  artist  and  the  man  of  some 
artistic  ability  must  not  be  confounded.  Ho  only  is  the  former 
who  can  carry  his  most  shadowy  precepts  into  successful  applica- 
tion. To  say  that  a  critic  could  not  have  written  the  work  whi  4i 
he  criticises,  is  to  put  forth  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

OLXXni 
Talkinsj  of  conimdrums : — Why  will  a  geologist  put  no  faith 
ic  the  fable  of  the  fox  that  lost  his  tiiil  ?      Because  he  knows 
chat  no  animal  remains  have  ever  been  found  in  trap. 

*  Lowell's  *  ConverHationa." 
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CLXXIV. 
We  have  long  learned  to  reverence  the  fine  iutHilect  of  livil- 
wer.     We  take  up  any  production  of   bis  pen  .with  a  positive 
certainty  tliat,  in  reading  it,  tie  wildest  passions  of  our  nature^ 
the  most  profound  of  our  thoigbte,  the  brightest  visions  of  our 
fantT,  and  the  most  ennobling  and  lofty  of  our  aspirations  will,  io 
due  turn,  be  enkindled  within  us.     We  feel  sure  of  rising  from 
*he  perusal  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.     In  no  instance  are  we 
oeceived.    From  the  brief  talft-  -frnm  the  "  Monos  and  Daimono8  " 
uf  the  author — to  his  most  ponaerous  ana  labored  novels — all  ia 
richly,  and  glowingly  intellectual — all   is  energetic,  or  astute,  or 
brilliant,  or  profound.     There  mai/  be  men  now  living  who  pos- 
s<^ss  the  power  of  Bulwer — but  it  is  quite  evident  that  very  few 
have  made  that  power  so  palpably  manifest.     Indeed  we  know  of 
none.     Viewing  him  as  a  novelist — a  point  of  view  exceedingly 
unfavorable  (if  we    hold    to   the   common   acceptation  of  ''  the 
novel")  for  a  proper  contemplation  of  his  genius — he  is  unsur- 
pa.ss(?d  by  any  writer  living  or  dead.     Why  should  we  hesitate  ta 
say  this,   feeling,  as  we  do,  thoroughly  persuaded  of  its   trutL. 
Soott  luis  excelled  him  in  wiawy  points,  and  "  The  Bride  of  Lans- 
monnuir"  is   a  better  book    than   any  individual  work    by  the 
author  of  Pelham — "Ivanhoe"  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  any.     De- 
scending to  particulars,  D'Israeli   has  a  more  brilliant,  a  moro 
lofty,  and  a  more  delicate  (we  do  not  say  a  milder)  imagination. 
Lady  Dacre  has  written  Ellen  Warohani,  a  more  forcible  tale  of 
passion.     In  some  species  of  wit  Theodore  Hook  rivals,  and  in 
broad  humor  our  own  Paulding  surpasses  him.     The  writer  of 
"Godolphin"  equals  him  in  energy.     Banim  is  a  better  sketcher 
of  character.     Hope  is  a  richer  colorist.     Captain  Trelawney  is  as 
oiiginal — Moore  is  as  fanciful,  and  Horace  Smith  is  im  learned. 
But  who  is  there  uniting  in  one  person  the  imagination,  the  p?is- 
sion,  the  humor,  the  energy,  the  knowledge  of  the  heart,  the  ar- 
tist-like eye,  the  originality,  the  fancy,  and  the  learning  of  Edwani 
Lytton   Bulwer  ?      In  a  vivid  wit — in  profundity  and  a  Gothic 
ma.ssiveness  of  thought — in  style — in  a  calm  certiiinty  and  defini- 
tiveness  of  purpose — in  industry — and  above  all,  in  the  power  of 
controllinof  and  reorulatinsj;  bv  volition  his  illimitable  faculties  o: 
miud,  he  is  uncquMlled — he  is  unapproachod. 
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CLX  XV. 

The  author  of  "Richelieu"  and  "Darnley"  is  lauded,  by  a 
»reat  majority  of  those  who  laud  him,  from  mere  motives  of  duty 
not  of  inclination — duty  erroneously  conceived,  lie  is  looked 
upon  as  the  head  and  representative  of  those  novelists  who,  io 
historical  romance,  attempt  to  bleud  interest  with  instruction.  }li.s 
^entiments  are  found  to  be  pure — his  morals  unquestionable,  and 
pointedly  shown  forth — his  language  indis])utably  correct.  And 
for  all  this,  praise,  assuredly,  but  then  only  a  certain  degree  of 
praise,  should  be  awarded  him.  To  be  pure  in  his  expressed 
opinions  is  a  duty;  and  were  his  language  as  correct  as  any 
spoken,  he  would  speak  only  as  every  gentleman  should  speak. 
In  regard  to  his  historical  information,  were  it  much  more  accu- 
rate, and  twice  as  extensive  as,  from  any  visible  indications,  wc 
have  reason  to  believe  it,  it  should  still  be  remembered  tliat  simi- 
lar attainments  are  possessed  by  many  thousands  of  well-educated 
men  of  all  countries,  who  look  upon  their  knowledire  with  no 
more  than  ordinary  complacency  ;  and  that  a  far,  very  far  highf.r 
reach  of  erudition  is  within  the  grasp  of  any  general  reader 
having  access  to  the  great  libraries  of  Paris  or  the  VaticMn.  Some- 
thing more  than  we  have  mentioned  is  necessary  to  [>lace  our  au- 
thor upon  a  level  with  the  best  of  tlie  English  novelists — for  here 
his  admirers  would  desire  us  to  place  him.  Had  Sir  Walter 
Scott  never  existed,  and  Waverley  never  been  written,  we  would 
not,  of  course,  award  Mr.  J.  the  merit  of  being  the  fir^t  to  blend 
history,  even  successfully,  with  fiction.  But  as  an  indifferent  inii- 
tator  of  the  Scotch  novelist  in  this  rCvSpect,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  author  of  "Richelieu"  any  farther.  To  genius  of 
any  kind,  it  seems  to  us,  that  he  has  little  pretension.  In  the 
Bolemn  tranquillity  of  his  pages  we  seldom  stumble  across  a  novel 
emotion,  and  if  any  matter  of  deep  interest  arises  in  the  path,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  find  it  an  interest  appertaining  to  some  his- 
lfH,5al  fact  equally  vivid  or  more  so  in  the  original  chronicles. 

CLXXVt 

Jack  Birkenhead,  apud  Bishop  Sprat,  says  that  "  a  great  wit's 
great  work  is  to  refuse."  The  apophthegm  must  be  swallowed 
cum  grano  salis.  His  greatest  work  is  to  originate  no  matter 
that  shall  require  refusal. 
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CLXXVIL 

"  Frequently  since  his  recent  death,"  says  the  American  edito: 
of  Hood,  **  lie  has  been  called  a  great  author — a  phrase  used  not 
inconsiderately  or  in  vain."  Yet,  if  we  adopt  the  conventional 
idea  of  "  a  great  author,"  there  has  lived,  perhaps,  no  writer  oi 
the  la^t  half  century  who,  with  equal  notoriety,  was  less  ejtitled 
than  Hood  to  be  so  called.  In  fact,  he  was  a  literary  merchant, 
whose  main  stock  in  trade  was  littleness  ;  for,  during  the  larger 
portion  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to  breathe  only  for  the  purpose  of 
p<'rpetrating  puns — things  of  so  despicable  a  platitude  that  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  habitually  committing  them,  is  seldom 
found  capable  of  anything  else.  Whatever  merit  may  1^  dis- 
covered in  a  pun,  arises  altogether  from  unexpectedness.  This  is 
the  pun*s  element  and  is  two-fold.  First,  we  demand  that  the 
combination  of  the  pun  be  unexpected  ;  and,  secondly,  we  require 
the  most  entire  unexpectedness  in  the  pun  per  se.  A  rare  pun, 
rairly  appearing,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  pleasurable  effect ;  bii 
to  no  mind,  however  debased  in  taste,  is  a  continuous  effort  at 
punning  otherwise  than  unendurable.  The  man  who  maintains 
that  he  derives  gratificjition  from  any  such  chapters  of  punnage 
.is  Hood  was  in  the  daily  practice  of  committing  to  paper,  should 
uot  be  credited  upon  oath. 

The  puns  of  the  author  of  "  Fair  Inez,"  however,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  weak  points  of  the  man.  Independently  of  their 
ill  effect,  in  a  literary  view,  as  mere  puns,  they  leave  upon  us  .1 
painful  impression  ;  for  too  evidently  they  are  the  hypochondiinc's 
struggles  at  mirth — the  grinnings  of  the  death's  head.  No  one 
CMU  read  his  "Literary  Reminiscences"  without  being  convinced 
of  his  habitual  despondency: — and  the  species  of  false  wit  in 
question  is  precisely  of  that  character  wljich  would  be  adopted 
by  an  author  of  Hood's  temperament  and  Ciist  of  intellect,  when 
Con)pelle(l  to  write  at  an  emergency.  That  his  heart  had  no  in- 
terest in  these  nidiseriea^  is  clear.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  his  n\ert 
puns  for  the  pun's  sake — a  class  of  letters  by  which  he  attained 
his  widest  renown.  That  he  did  more  in  this  way  than  in  auy 
other,  is  but  a  corollary  from  what  I  have  already  said,  for,  gen- 
erally, he  was  unhappy,  and  almost  continually  he  wrote  inviUk 
Minsi'va.     But  his  true  province  was  a  very  rare  and  ethereal  /to- 
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Pior^  iu  which  the  mere  pun  was  left  out  of  slight,  or  took  the 
character  of  the  richest  grotesquerie ;  impressing  the  imaginative 
reader  with  remarkable  force,  as  if  by  a  new  ph?ise  of  the  ideal. 
It  is  in  this  species  of  brilliant,  or,  rather,  glowing  grotesquerie, 
uttered  with  a  rushing  abandon  vastly  heightening  its  effect,  tha! 
JJood's  marked  originality  mainly  consisted  : — and  it  is  this  which 
entitles  him,  at  times,  to  the  epithet  '* great:" — for  that  unde- 
niably may  be  considered  great  (of  whatever  seeming  littleness  in 
itself)  which  is  capable  of  inducing  intense  emotion  in  the  minds 
or  hearts  of  those  who  are  themselves  undeniably  great. 

The  field  in  which  Hood  is  distinctive  is  a  border-land  between 
Fancy  and  Fantasy.  In  this  region  he  reigns  supreme.  Never- 
theless, he  has  made  successful  and  frequent  incursions,  although 
vacillatingly,  into  the  domain  of  the  true  Imagination.  1  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  never  truly  or  purely  imaginative  for  more  than 
a  paragraph  at  a  time.  In  a  word,  his  peculiar  genius  was  the 
result  of  vivid  Fancy  impelled  by  Hypochondriasis. 

CLXXVIIL 
There  is  an  old  German  chronicle  about  Reynard  the  Fox, 
when  crossed  in  love — about  how  he  desired  to  turn  hermit,  but 
could  find  no  spot  in  which  he  could  be  "  thoroughly  alone/* 
until  he  came  upon  the  desolate  fortress  of  Malspart.  He  should 
have  taken  to  reading  the  "American  Drama  "  of  "  Witchcraft.''  I 
fancy  he  would  have  found  himself  "thoroughly  alone'*  in  that. 

CLXXTX. 

Since  it  has  become  fashionable  to  trundle  houses  about  the 
streets,  should  there  not  be  some  remodellinor  of  the  loofal  defini- 
tion  of  reality,  as  "that  which  is  permanent,  fixed,  and  immovea- 
ble, that  cannot  be  carried  out  of  its  place  ?"  According  to  this, 
A  housfe  is  by  no  means  real  estate. 

CLXXX 
ITie  enormous  multiplication  of  books  in  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  this  age ;  since  it  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  in  • 
formation,  by  throwing  in  the  reader's  way  piles  of  lumber,  in 
which  he  must  painfully  grope  for  the  scraps  of  useful  mattof 
perad«^inture  interspersed. 
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OLXXXI. 
That  Professor  Wilson  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  altogethei 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  few  persons  will  be 
weak  enough  to  deny.      His  ideality — his  enthusiastic  apprecia* 
tion  of  the   beautiful,  conjoined  with  a  temperament  couip«*llin2 
him  into  action  and  expression,  has  been  the  root  of  his  preemi- 
nent success.     Much  of  it,  undoubtedly,  must  be  referred  to  that 
Eo-called  moral  courage  which  is  but  the  consequence  of  the  tem- 
perament in  its  physical  elements.     In  a  word,  Professor  Wilson 
is  what  he  is,  because  he  possesses  ideality,  energy  and  audacity, 
each  in  a  very  unusual  degree.     The  first,  almost  unaided  by  the 
two  latter,  has  enabled  him   to  produce  much  impression,  as  a 
j>oet,  upon  the  secondary  or  tertiary  gr^es  of  the  poetic  cotnpre- 
hension.      His  "Isle  of  Palms'*  appeals  effectively   to  all  those 
poetic  intellects  in  which   the  poetic  predominates  greatly  over 
the  intellectual   element.       It  is  a  composition   which  delights 
through  the  glow  of  its  imagination,  but  which  repels  (comp<Mra- 
tively,  of  course)  through    the  niaiscries  of  its  general  conduct 
and  construction.      As  a  critic,  Professor  Wilson  has  derived,  as 
might  easily  be  supposed,  the  greatest  aid  from  the  qualities  for 
which  we  have  given  him  credit — and  it  is  in  criticism  especially, 
that  it  becomes  \ery  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  qualities  has 
assisted  him  the  most.      It  is  sheer  audacity,  however,  to  which, 
perhaps,  after  all,  he  is  the  most  particularly   indebted.      How 
little  he  owes  to  intellectual  preeminence,  and  how  much  to  the 
mere  overbearing  impetuosity  of  his  opinions,  would  be  a  singular 
subject  for  speculation.     Nevertheless   it  is   true,  that  this  rash 
spirit  of  domination  would  have  served,  without  his  rich  ideality, 
but  to  hurry  him  into  contempt.     Be  this  as  it  may,  in   the  first 
n^quisite  of  a  critic  the  Scotch   Aristarchus  is  grossly  deficient. 
Of  one  who  instructs  we  demand,  in  the  fii-st  instance,  a  c^^tain 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate  the  instruction.     Pro- 
fessor Wilson's  capability  is  limited  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  and  fastidious  sense  of  the   deformed.      Why   or  how 
either  is  either,  he  never,  dreams  of  pretending  to  inquire,  beaiuse 
he  sees  clearly  his  own  inability  to  comprehend.     He  is  no  ana- 
lyst.    He  is  ignorant  of  the  machinery  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  other  mer.     His  criticism  is  emphatically  on  the 
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■urface — superficial.  His  opinions  are  mere  dicta — unsupported 
verba  mayistri — and  are  just  or  unjust  at  the  variable  Uiste  of 
the  individual  wlio  reads  them.  He  persuades — he  bewilders— 
he  overwhelms — at  times  he  even  argues — but  there  has  been  do 
period  at  which  he  ever  demonstrated  anything  beyond  his  own 
utter  incapacity  for  demonstration. 

CLXXXIL 

One  of  the  most  singular  styles  in  the  world — certainly  one  of 
the  most  loose — is  that  of  the  elder  D'Israeli.  For  example,  he 
thus  begins  his  Chapter  on  BibHomania :  "  The  preceding  arti 
cle  [that  on  Libraries]  is  honorable  to  literature."  Here  no  self- 
praise  is  intended.  The  writer  means  to  say  merely  that  the  facts 
narrated  in  the  preceding  article  are  honorable,  etc.  Three- fourths 
of  his  sentences  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  blun- 
ders evidently  arise,  however,  from  the  author's  pre-occupation 
with  his  subjoct.  Ilis  thouii:ht^  or  rather  matter,  outruns  his  pen, 
and  drives  him  upon  condensation  at  the  exjx'nse  of  luminous- 
ness.  The  manner  of  D'Lsraeli  has  many  of  the  tniits  of  Gibbon 
—although  httle  of  the  latter*s  precision. 

CLXXXIII. 

Words — printed  ones  especially — are  murderous  things.  Keat4 
did  (or  did  not)  die  of  a  criticism,  Cromwell  of  Titus's  pamphlet 
*'  Killing  no  Murder,'*  and  Montfleury  perished  of  the  **  Andro- 
mache.'' The  author  of  the  "  Parnasso  Rcforine "  makes  him 
thus  fpeak  in  Had«'S — ^^  Vhomme  done  qui  voiidraii savoir  ce  doni 
je  su-^  mart  quhl  ne  demande  pa^  s'il  fut  de  fievre  ou  de  podar/n 
ou  d  autre  chose^  mai^  quit  enlende  que  cefut  de  V  AndromajcheP 
As  for  myself,  I  am  fast  dying  of  the  "  Sartor  MesartusP 

CLXXXIV. 

Captain  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  writers.  We  lik« 
him  for  the  same  reason  that  we  like  a  good  drawing-room  con- 
versationist— there  is  such  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  his  elegant 
nothings.  Not  that  the  captain  is  unable  to  be  profound.  He 
has,  on  the  contrary,  some  reputation  for  science.  But  in  his 
hands  even  the  most  trifling  personal  adventures  become  inter- 
esting from  the  very  piquancy  wich  which  they  are  told. 
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CLXXXV. 

How  tratliful  an  air  of  deep  lamentation  hangs  here*  apoB 

every  gentle  syllable  !  It  pervades  all.  It  comes  o'er  the  sweet 
melody  of  the  words,  over  the  gentleness  and  grace  which  we 
fancy  in  the  little  maiden  herself,  even  over  the  half-play fnl,  halt- 
petulant  air  with  which  she  lingers  on  the  beauties  and  good 
4jiialities  of  her  favorite — like  the  cool  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud 
over  a  bed  of  lilies  and  violets,  and  "  all  sweet  flowers."  The 
whole  thing  is  redolent  with  poetry  of  the  very  loftiest  order.  It 
is  positively  crowded  with  nature  and  with  pathos.  Every  line  is 
an  idea — conveying  either  the  beauty  and  playfulness  of  the 
fawn,  or  the  artlessness  of  the  maiden,  or  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
or  her  admiration,  or  her  grief,  or  the  fragrance,  and  sweet  warmth, 
and  perfect  appropriateness  of  the  little  nest-like  bed  o^  lilies  and 
roses,  which  the  fawn  devoured  as  it  lay  u])on  them,  and  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  them  by  the  once  happy  little 
damsel  who  went  to  seek  her  pet  with  an  arch  and  rosy  smile 
upon  her  face.  Consider  the  great  variety  of  truth  and  delicate 
thought  in  the  few  lines  we  have  quoted — the  wonder  of  the 
niaiden  at  the  fleetness  of  her  favorite — the  "  little  silver  feet  "— 
the  fawn  challenging  his  mistress  to  the  race,  "  with  a  pretty  skip- 
ping grace,**  running  on  before,  and  then,  with  head  turned  back, 
awaiting  her  approach  only  to  fly  from  it  again — can  we  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  all  these  things  ?     The  exceeding  vigor,  too,  and 

beauty  of  the  line, 

And  trod  an  if  oh  the  four  vnnd\ 

which  are  vividly  apparent  when  we  regard  the  artless  nature  of 

the  speaker,  and  the  four  feet  of  the  favorite — ate  for  each  wind. 

Then  the  garden  of  "  my  oion^^^  so  overgrown — entangled — with 

lilies  and  roses  as  to  be  *'  a  litile  wilderness  " — the  fawn  loving  to 

be  there  and  there  "  only  " — the  maiden  seeking  it  "  where   it 

should  lie,"  and  not  being  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  flowers 

until  "  itself  would  rise  " — the  lying  among  the  lilies  "like  a  bank 

of  lilies"— the  loving  to  "///"  itself  with  roses, 

And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold, 

•ud  these  things  being  its  ^^  chief  delights — and  then  the  pffc^ 
•  The  Maiden  Hunting  for  her  Fawn,  hy  Andi-ew  Marv^lL 
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eminent  bcautv  and  naturalness  of  the  conclinlinu;  lilies — wliose 
very  outra«^eous  hyperbole  and  absurdity  only  render  them  the 
more  true  to  nature  tmd  to  propriety,  when  we  consider  the  inno- 
cence, tlie  artlessness,  the  entliusiasin,  tlie  passionate  grief,  and 
more  piissionate  admiration  of  the  bereaved  child. 

Had  it  lived  long  it  icouhl  have  been 
Lilies  witfioui — roses  within. 

CLXXXVL 

We  are  not  among  those  who  regard  the  genius  of  Petrarch  as 
a  subject  for  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  characteristics  of  his 
poetry  are  not  traits  of  the  highest,  or  even  of  a  high  order ;  and 
in  accounting  for  his  fame,  the  discriminating  critic  will  look 
rather  to  the  circumstances  wliich  surrounded  the  man,  than  to 
the  literary  merits  of  the  pertinacious  sonnetteer.  Grace  and 
tenderness  we  grant  him — but  these  qualities  are  surely  insufficient 
to  establish  his  poetical  apotheosis. 

In  other  respects  he  is  entitled  to  high  consideration.  As  a 
patriot,  notwithstanding  some  accusations  which  have  been  rather 
urged  than  established,  we  can  only  regard  him  with  approval. 
In  his  republicfin  principles ;  in  his  support  of  Rienzi  at  the  risk 
of  the  displeiisure  of  the  Colonna  family ;  in  his  whole  poliiical 
conduct,  in  short,  he  seems  to  have  been  nobly  and  disinterestedly 
ssealous  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  Petrarch  is  most  im- 
porUuit  when  we  look  upon  him  as  the  bridge  by  which,  over  the 
dark  gulf  of  the  middle  ages,  the  knowledge  of  the  old  world 
made  its  passage  into  the  new.  His  influence  on  what  is  termed 
the  revival  of  letters  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of  any  man 
who  ever  lived ;  certiiinly  far  greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  im- 
mediate contemporaries.  His  ardent  zeal  in  recovering  and 
transcribing  the  lost  treasures  of  antique  lore  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated.  But  for  him,  many  of  our  most  valued  classics 
might  have  been  numbered  with  Pindar's  hymns  and  dithyrambicb. 
Ho  devoted  days  and  nights  to  this  labor  of  love ;  snatching 
numerous  precious  books  from  the  very  brink  of  oblivion.  Hid 
judgment  in  these  things  was  strikingly  correct.,  while  his  erudition, 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  the  op;>ortunities  he  cnjojed, 
has  always  been  a  subjeci  of  surprise. 
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CLXXXVII. 
Ooe  of  the  most  singular  pieces  of  literary  Mosaic  is  Mr.  Lousr. 

fellow's  "  Miilniirht  Mass  for  the  iH'ing  Year."     Tlu*  g«iJt ral  id.??i 

and  inaniier  are  from  Tennyson's  **  Death  of  the  (>ld  Vear,"  ser- 

rral  of  the  most  prominent  i)oints  are   from    the   death   scene    of 

Oordelia  in  **  Lear,"  and  tlie   line  about  the  *' hooded   friars"   is 

from  the  "  Comus  "  of  Milton.     Some  approach  to  this  patchwork 

may  be  found  in  these  lines  from  Tiisso — 

Giace  Talta  Cartago:  d  pena  i  segni 
I)e  I'alte  siii  ruine  il  lido  berba : 
Muoino  le  cittd,  muoino  i  regni ; 
Co  pre  i  f;isti  c  le  porape  arena  et  herba: 
E  riiuoiii  d'esser  niurtiil  per  die  ai  sdegni. 

Tliis  is  entirely  made  up  from  Lucim  and  Sulspicius.     The  for 

mer  says  of  Troy — 

lam  tota  teguntnr 
Pergama  dumetut :  etiam  perirc  ruirus. 

Sulspicius,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  says  of  Mi^gara,  Egina  and  Co- 
rinth— "  Hem  !  nos  komunculi  indujnamur  si  qnis  nostriim  in- 
ierilt,  quorum  vita  hrevior  esse  debet^  cum  una  loco  tot  oppidwAm 

xida  vera  prqjecta  jacean  t.  *  * 

CLXXXVIII. 
The  ordinary  pickpocket  filches  a  ])urso,  and  the  matter  is  at 

an  end.  lie  neither  takes  honor  to  himself,  openly,  on  the  sec  re 
of  the  purloined  purse,  nor  does  he  subject  the  iiidividual  robWd 
to  the  charge  of  pick-pocketism  in  liis  own  person  ;  by  so  much 
the  less  odious  is  lie,  then,  than  the  filclier  of  literary  property. 
It  is  impossible,  we  should  think,  to  imagine  a  more  ^ickeninoj 
spectacle  than  that  of  the  plagiarist,  who  walks  among  mankind 
with  an  erecter  step,  and  w^ho  feels  his  heart  beat  with  a  prouder 
impulse,  on  account  of  plaudits  which  he  is  conscious  are  the  due 
of  another.  It  is  the  |)urity,  tlie  nobility,  the  ethereality  of  just 
fame — it  is  the  contrast  between  this  ethereality  and  the  grossness 
of  the  crime  of  theft,  which  places  the  sin  of  plagiarism  in  so  de- 
testable a  lio-ht.  We  are  horror-stricken  to  find  existino'  in  the 
Barae  bosom  the  soul-uplifting  thiret  for  fame,  and  the  debasing 
propensity  to  pilfer.     It  is  the  anomaly — the  discord — which  so 

grossly  oft'ends. 

CLXXXIX. 

Voltaire,  in  his  preface  to  "  Brutus,"  actually  boasts  of  having 
introduced  the  Roman  Senate  on  the  stage  in  red  mantles. 
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cxo. 

"  Les  anges,^^  says  Madame  Dudevant,  a  ^oman  who  inter- 
sperses many  an  admirable  sentiment  amid  a  chaos  of  the  most 
shameless  and  altogether  objectionable  fiction — "  Les  ange*  nt 
sont  plus  pures  que  le  cocur  d*unjeune  homme  qui  aime  en  vhiie.^ 
The  angels  are  not  more  pure  than  the  heart  of  a  young  man  who 
loves  with  fervor.  The  hyperbole  is  scarcely  less  than  true.  It 
would  be  truth  itself,  were  it  averred  of  the  love  of  him  who  is 
at  the  same  time  young  and  a  poet.  The  boyish  poet-love  is 
indisputably  that  one  of  the  human  sentiments  which  most  nearly 
realizes  our  dreams  of  the  chastened  voluptuousness  of  heaven. 

In  every  allusion  made  by  the  author  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  to 
his  passion  for  Mary  Chaworth,  there  runs   a  vein   of  almost 
spiritual  tenderness  and  purity,  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  grosa 
earthliness  pervading  and  disfiguring  his   ordinary  love- poems. 
The  Dream,  in  which  the  incidents  of  his  parting  with  her  when 
about  to  travel,  are  said  to  be  delineated,  or  at  least  parralleled. 
has  never  been  excelled  (certainly  never  excelled  by  him)  in  tho 
blended  fervor,  delicacy,  truthfulness  and  ethereality  which  subli- 
mate and  adorn  it.     For  this  reason,  it  may  well  be  doubted  if 
he  has  written  anything  so  universally  popular.    That  his  attach- 
ment for  this  "  Mary  "  (in  whose  very  name  there  indeed  seemed 
to  exist  for  him  an  "  enchantment  *')  was  earnest,  and  long- 
abiding,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe.     There  are  a  hundred 
evidences  of  this  fact,  scattered  not  only  through  his  own  poems 
and  letters,  but  in  the  memoirs  of  his  relatives,  and  cotemporaries 
in  general.     But  that  it  tva^  thus  earnest  and  enduring,  does  not 
controvert,  in  any  degree,  the  opinion   that  it  was  a  passion  (if 
passion  it  can  properly  be  termed)  of  the  most  thoroughly  roman- 
tic, shadowy  and  imaginative  character.    It  was  born  of  the  hour, 
and  of  the  youthful  necessity  to  love,  while  it  was  nurtured  by 
the  waters  and  the  hills,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  stars.     It  had 
10  peculiar  regard  to  the  person,  or  to  the  character,  or  to  the 
reciprocating  affection  of  Mary  Chaworth.    Any  maiden,  not  imme- 
diately and  positively  repulsive,  he  would  have  loved,  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  hourly  and  unrestricted  communion,  such  as  the 
engravings  of  the  subject  shadow  forth.    They  met  without  restraint 
and   without  reserve.     As  mere  children  they  sported  together; 
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n  boyhood  and  girlhood  they  read  from  the  same  books,  sang  the 
Biime  songs,  or  roamed  hand  in  hand,  through  the  grounds  of 
the  conjoining  estates.  The  result  was  not  merely  natural  or 
merely  probable,  it  was  as  ine visible  as  destiny  itself. 

In  view  of  a  passion  thus  engendered,  Miss  Ch.iworth,  (who  is 
represented  as  possessed  of  no  little  personal  beauty  and  some 
accomplishments,)  could  not  have  failed  to  serve  sufficiently  well 
as  the  incarnation  of  the  ideal  that  haunted  the  fancy  of  the 
poet.  It  is  perhaps  better,  nevertheless,  for  the  mere  romance 
of  the  love-piissages  between  the  two,  that  their  intercourse  was 
broken  up  in  early  life  and  never  uninterruptedly  resumed  in  after 
years.  Whatever  of  warmth,  whatever  of  soul-passion,  whatever 
of  the  truer  nare  and  essentiality  of  romance  was  elicited  during 
the  youthful  association  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  the  poet, 
[f  she  felt  at  all,  it  was  only  while  the  magnetism  of  his  actual 
presence  compelled  her  to  feel.  If  she  responded  at  all,  it  was 
merely  because  the  necromancy  of  his  words  of  fire  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  exhort  a  response.  In  absence,  the  bard  bore 
easily  with  him  all  the  fancies  which  were  the  basis  of  his  flame 

m 

— a  flame  whicli  absence  itself  but  served  to  keep  in  vigor — while 
the  less  ideal  but  at  the  same  time  the  less  really  substantial 
affection  of  his  lady-love,  perished  utterly  and  forthwith,  through 
simple  lack  of  the  element  which  had  fanned  it  into  being.  He 
to  her,  in  brief,  was  a  not  unhandsome,  and  not  ignoble,  but  some- 
what portionless,  somewhat  eccentric  and  rather  lame  young  man. 
She  to  him  was  the  Egeria  of  his  dreams — the  Venus  Aphrodite 
that  sprang,  in  full  and  supernal  loveliness,  from  the  bright  foam 
upon  the  storm-tormented  ocean  of  his  thoughts. 

OXCL 

Mill  says  that  he  has  "  demonstrated  "  his  propositions.  Just 
in  the  same  way  Anaxagoras  demonstrated  snow  to  be  black, 
(which,  perhaps,  it  is,  if  we  could  see  the  thing  in  the  proper 
light,)  and  ju*it  in  the  same  way  the  French  advocate,  Linguet, 
with  Hippocrates  in  his  hand,  dtmionstrated  bread  to  be  a  slow 
poison.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is,  that  propositions  such  as 
these  seldom  stay  demonstrated  Jong  enough  to  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 
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CXCIL 

We  have  read  Mr.  Paulding's  Life  "^f  Washington  with  a 
degree  of  interest  seldom  excited  in  us  by  the  perusal  of  any 
book  whatever.  We  are  convinced  by  a  deliberate  examinatioi: 
of  the  design,  manner,  and  rich  material  of  the  work,  that,  as  it 
grows  in  age,  it  will  grow  in  the  estimation  of  our  countrymen, 
and,  finally,  will  not  fail  to  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  public 
mind,  and  upon  the  public  affections,  than  any  work  upon  the 
same  subject,  or  of  a  similar  nature,  which  has  been  yet  written 
— or,  possibly,  which  may  be  written  hereafter.  Indeed,  we  can- 
not perceive  the  necessity  of  anything  farther  upon  the  great 
theme  of  Washington.  Mr.  Paulding  has  completely  and  most 
beautifully  filled  the  vacuum  which  the  works  of  Marshall  and 
Sparks  have  left  open.  He  has  painted  the  boy,  the  man,  the 
husband,  and  the  christian.  He  has  introduced  us  to  the  private 
affections,  aspirations,  and  charities  of  that  hero  whose  affectiooa 
of  all  affections  were  the  most  serene,  whose  aspirations  the  roost 
God-like,  and  whose  charities  the  most  gentle  and  pure.  He  has 
taken  us  abroad  with  the  patriot-farmer  in  his  rambles  about  his 
homestead.  He  has  seated  us  in  his  study  and  shown  us  the 
warrior-christian  in  unobtrusive  communion  with  his  God.  He 
has  done  all  this  too,  and  more,  in  a  simple  and  quiet  manner,  in 
a  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  mainly  because  it  is  his 
own,  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  effective.  Yet  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  public  may,  for  many  years  to  come,  overlook 
the  rare  merits  of  a  work  whose  want  of  arrogant  assumption 
is  so  little  in  keeping  with  the  usages  of  the  day,  and  whose 
striking  simplicity  and  naivete  of  manner  give,  to  a  cursory  ex- 
amination, so  little  evidence  of  the  labor  of  composition.  We 
have  no  fears,  however,  for  the  future.  Such  books  as  these 
before  us,  go  down  to  posterity  like  rich  wines,  with  a  certtunty  of 
being  more  valued  as  they  go.  They  force  themselves  with  the 
gradual  but  rapidly  accumulating  power  of  strong  wedges  into 
the  hearts  and  understandings  of  a  community. 

In  regard  to  the  style  of  Mr.  Paulding's  Wtishington,  it  would 
scarcely  be  doing  it  justice  to  speak  of  it  merely  as  well  adapted 
to  its  subject,  and  to  its  immediate  design.  Perhaps  a  rigorous 
e.xamination  would  detect  a«?  occasional  want  of  euphony,  and 
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some  inaccnraeies  of  syntalical  arrangement.     But  nothing"  could 
be  more  out  of  place  than  any  such  examination  in  respect   to  a 
book  whose  forcible,  rich,  vivid,  and  comprehensive  English  mi^fat 
Bdv^antageoDsly  be  held  up,  as  a  model  for  the  young  writei-s  of 
the  land.     There  is  no  better  literary  manner  than  the  manner  oT 
Mr.  Paulding.     Certainly  n«   American,  and  possibly  no  living 
writer  of   England,  has  more  of    those  numerous  peculiarities 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  a  happy  style.     It  is  questionable, 
we  think,  whether  any  writer  of  any  country  combines  as  mHny 
of  these  peculiarities  with  as  much  of  that  essential  negative 
virtue,  the  absence  of  affectation.     We  repeat,  as  our  confident 
opinion,  that  it  w>uld  be  difficult,  even  with  great  care  and  labor, 
to  improve  upon  the  general  manner  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  and   that  they  contain  many  long  individual  passages  of  a 
force  and  beauty  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  finest  passages  of  the 
finest  writers  in  anjc  tin>e  or  country.    It  is  this  striking  character 
in  the  Washington  of  Mr.  Paulding — striking  and  peculiar  indeed 
at  a  season  when  we  are  so  culpably  inattentive  to  all  matters  of 
this  nature,  as  to  mistake  for  style  the  fine  airs  at  second  hand  ot 
the  silliest  roraancei-s — ^it  is  this  character  we  say,  which  should 
hfiiure  the  fulfilment  of  the  writer's  princip*il  design,  in  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  his  book  into  every  respectable  academy 
in  the  land. 

cxonL 

Sct>tt,  in  his  "  Presbyterian  Eloquence,''  spt^-iks  of  '*  that  ancient 
fablo,  not  much  known,"  in  which  a  trial  of  skill  in  singing  being 
agreed  upon  between  tlie  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale,  tho  ass  was 
chosen  umpire.  When  each  bird  had  done  his  best,  the  umpire 
deehired  that  the  niglitingale  sang  extremely  well,  but  that  "  for 
a  good  plain  song  give  him  the  cuckoo."  Tlie  judge  with  the 
long  ears,  in  this  case,  is  a  fine  type  of  the  tribe  of  critics  who 
insist  upon  what  they  call  "  quietude  "  as  the  supreme  literary 
excellence — gentlemen  who  rail  at  Tennyson  and  elevate  Addison 
iflto  apotheofiis.  By  the  way,  the  following  passage  from  Sterne's 
**  Letter  from  France,"  should  be  adopted  at  once  as  a  mott,o  by  the 
"  Down-East  Review  :'*  "  As  we  rode  along  the  valley,  we  saw  a 
lienl  of  asses  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains.  How  they 
▼lewed  and  revieiof^  as  I" 
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CXCIV. 

A  hundred  criticisms  to  tho  contrary  notwithstandinjr,  T  must 
regard  **  The  Lady  of  Lyons "  as  one  of  the  most  successfui 
dramatic  efforts  of  modern  times.  It  is  popular,  and  justly  so 
It  could  not  fail  to  be  popular  so  long  as  the  people  have  a  heart 
It  abounds  in  sentiments  which  stir  the  soul  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  It  proceeds  rapidly  and  consequentially ;  the  interest 
not  for  one  moment  being  permitted  to  flag.  Its  incidents  are 
admirably  conceived  and  skilfully  wrought  into  execution.  Its 
dramatis  persona:,  throughout,  have  the  high  merit  of  being  na- 
tural, although,  except  in  the  CHS^e  of  Pauline,  there  is  no  marked 
individuahty.  She  is  a  creation  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
honor to  Shakspeare.  She  excites  profound  emotion.  It  has 
been  sillily  objected  to  her,  that  she  is  weak,  mercenary,  and  at 
points  ignoble.  She  is ;  and  what  then  ?  We  are  not  dealing 
with  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Bulwer  has  painted  a  woman.  The 
chief  defect  of  the  play  lies  in  the  heroine's  consenting  to  wed 
Beauseant,  while  aware  of  the  existence  and  even  the  continued 
love  of  Claude.  As  the  plot  runs,  there  is  a  question  in  Pau- 
line's soul  between  a  comparatively  trivial  (because  merely  world- 
ly) injuiy  to  her  father,  and  utter  ruin  and  despair  inflicted  upon 
her  husband.  Here  there  should  not  have  been  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation. The  audience  have  no  sympathy  with  any.  Nothing  on 
earth  should  have  induced  the  wife  to  give  up  the  living  Melnotte. 
Only  the  as<urance  of  his  death  could  have  justified  her  in  sacri- 
ficing herself  to  Beauseant,  As  it  is,  we  hate  her  for  the  sacrifice. 
The  eftVct  is  repulsive — but  I  must  be  understood  as  calling  this 
eff'ect  ol)jectionable  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  being  at  war  with 
the  whole  genius  of  the  play. 

CXOV. 

**  Contempt,"  says  an  eastern  proverb,  "  pierces  even  through 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise  ;'*  but  the  skull  of  a  Fuller  would  f<!el 
itself  insulted  by  a  comparison,  in  point  of  impermeability,  with 
the  shell  of  a  Gallipago  turtle. 

OXCVL 

How  thoroughly  comprehensive  is  the  account  of  Adam,  aa 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  old  [licture  in  the  Vatican  ! — ^^Adam, 
divinitus  edoctus,  primus  scientiarum  et  literarum  inventor V  Vl/ 
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CXCVTL 
If  need  were,  I  should  have,  little  difficulty,  perhaps,  in  defend 

Jng  a  certain  aj)pare?it  dogmatism  to  which  I  am  prone,  on  the 
lo[)ic  of  ver^ifioation. 

**  AVhat  is  Poetry  ?"  notwithstandinij  Leiijh  Hunt's  rijjniaroHo 
attempt  at  answering  it,  is  a  query  that,  with  great  ciire  and  de- 
h berate?  aijreement  beforehand  on  the  exact  value  of  certain  lend- 
ing  words,  w?ay,  possibly,  be  settled  to  the  partial  satisliictiou  of 
a  few  analytical  intellects  but  which,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
metaphysics,  never  can  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ma- 
jority ;  for  the  question  is  purely  metaphysical,  and  the  whole 
science  of  metaphysics  is  at  present  a  chaos,  through  the  impos- 
sibility of  fixing  the  meanings  of  the  words  which  its  very  nature 
compels  it  to  employ.     But  as  regards  versification,  this  difficulty 
is  only  partial ;  for  although  one-third  of  the  topic  may  be  con- 
sidered metaphysical,  .and  thus  may  be  moot»^d  at  the  fancy  of 
.his  individual  or  of  that,  still  the  remaining  two-thirds  belong, 
undeniably,  to  the  mathematics.      The  questions  ordinarily  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  gravity  in  regard  to  rhythm,  metre,  etc.,  are 
susceptible  of  positive  adjustment  by  demonstration.     Their  laws 
are  merely  a  portion  of  the  Median  laws  of  form  and  quantity — 
of  relation.     In  respect,  then,  to  any  of  these  ordinary  questions 
— these  sillily  moot  points  whicli  so  often  arise  in  common  criti- 
cism— the  prosodist  would  speak   as  weakly  in  saying  "thisoi 
that  proposition  is  prohahlj/  so  and  so,  or  possibly  so  and  so,"  as 
would  the  mathematician  in  admitting  that,  in  his  humble  opinion, 
or  if  he  were  nc>t  ffreatly  mistaken,  any  two  sides  of  a  trianirle 
Were,  together,  great^T  than  the  third  side.     T  must  add,  however, 
as  some  palliation  of  the  discussions  referred  to,  and  of  the  ob- 
jections so  often   urged  with  a  sneer  to  "  particular  theories  of 
veisiiicatioM    bindino;  no  one  but    their  inventor" — that  there  is 
really  extant  no  such  work  as  a  Prosody  Raimnnee.     The  Proso^ 
di(^s  of  the  scliools   are   merely  collections  of  vairue   laws,   with 
tlii'ir  m<M'e  vague  exceptions,  based  ujion   no  jirinciples  whatever, 
but  extorted  in  the  most  sj>eeulative  manner  from  the  usages  of 
the  aneients,  who  had  no  laws    bevond   those  of  their   ears   and 
fingers.     "  And  these  were  sufficient,"  it  will  b(^  said,  "since  '  The 
Iliad'  is  meloilious  and  harmonious  beyond  anything  of  njoderic 
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cimes.''  Admit  this : — but  neither  do  we  write  in  Greek,  nor  has 
tlie  invention  of  modern  times  been  as  yet  exhausted.  An  an- 
alysis based  on  the  natural  laws  of  which  the  bard  of  Scios  was 
ignorant,  would  suggest  multitudinous  improvements  to  the  besl 
passages  of  even  "The  Iliad" — nor  does  it  in  any  manner  follow 
from  the  supposititious  fact  that  Homer  found  in  his  ear<$  and 
fingers  a  satisfactory  system  of  rules  (the  point  which  I  have  jiist 
denied) — nor  does  it  follow,  I  say,  from  this,  that  the  rules  which 
we  deduce  from  the  Homeric  effects  are  to  supersede  tliose  immu- 
table principles  of  time,  quantity,  etc. — the  mathematics,  in  shorty 
of  music — which  must  have  stood  to  these  Homeric  effects  in  the 
relation  of  causes — the  mediate  causes  of  which  these  "ears  and 
fingers"  are  simply  the  intermedia, 

CXCVIIL 

Of  Berryer,  somebody  says  "  he  is  the  man  in  whose  descrip- 
tion is  the  greatest  possible  consumption  of  antithesis."  Foi 
"  description  "  read  "  lectures,"  and  the  sentence  would  apply  well 
to  Hudson,  the  lecturer  on  Shakspeare.  Antithesis  is  his  end — 
he  has  no  other.  He  does  not  employ  it  to  enforce  thought,  but 
he  gathers  thought  from  all  quarters  with  the  sole  view  to  its 
ca]>acity  for  antithetical  expression.  His  essays  have  thus  only 
paragraphical  effect;  as  wholes,  they  produce  not  the  slightest 
impression.  No  man  living  could  say  what  it  is  Mr.  Hudson  j)ro- 
poses  to  demonstrate ;  and  if  the  question  were  propounded  to 
Mr.  H.  himself,  we  can  fancy  how  particularly  embarnussed  he 
would  be  for  a  reply.  In  the  end,  were  he  to  answer  honestly 
he  would  say — ^^  antithesis.'^ 

As  for  his  reading,  Julius  Cajsar  would  have  said  of  him  that 

he  sang  ill,  and  undoubtedly  he  must  have  **  gone  to  the  dogs  ** 

for  his  experience  in  pronouncing  the  r  as  if  his  throat  were  bored 

Kke  a  rifle-barrel.* 

CXCIX. 

It  is  Jamoa  Montgomery  who  thinks  proper  to  style  McPherson'a 

*  Ossian  ''  a  collection  of  halting,  dancing,   lumbi*ring,  grating, 

nondescript  paragraphs." 

•  "  Nee  till  (Dmyionthcni)  turpe  vidcbatur  vel,  optimh  relictia  magUtrU^  ad 
vint»  M  cmiferre^  et  ab  illia  I'Uerie  vim  ei  natunn »i  prtere^  illornynque  in  «o- 
nuHilo^  quod  satis  itt^moran  wikari." — Ad  Meker.  c^  vet  Proju  Ling.  GraxxA 
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CO. 
A  book*  which  puzzles  me  beyond  measure,  since,  while  agree- 
ing with  its  general  conclusions,  (except  where  it  discusses  pr9- 
vision,)  I  invariably  find  fault  with  the  reasoning  through  which 
the  conclusions  are  attained.  I  think  the  treatise  grossly  illogical 
lhroui::hout.  For  example : — the  origin  of  the  work  is  thus  stated 
in*  an  introductory  chapter  : 

About  twelve  months  since,  I  was  anked  by  some  fi-iende  to  write  a  pap<ar 
against  Mesmerism — and  1  was  funiishetl  with  niatemls  by  a  highly  es- 
teemed quondam  pupil,  which  proved  incontestably,  that  under  some  circum- 
stances the  operator  migi)t  be  doped — that  humlicds  of  enlightenet]  })er>oii8 
mii^ht  equally  be  deceived — sn\d  certainly  went  far  to  show  that  the  jire- 
tended  science  was  wholly  a  delusion — a  system  of  fraud  aud  jugglery  by 
which  tlie  imairrnations  of  tlie  credulous  were  held  in  thraldom  throuofh  the 

■  •  •  •  •    • 

arts  of  the  designing.  Perliaps  in  an  evil  hour  I  assented  to  the  proprwitioa 
thus  made — but  on  reflection,  I  found  that  the  facta  before  me  only  leil  tr> 
the  direct  proof  that  certain  phenomena  might  be  counterfeited  ;  and  the  ex- 
istence of  counterfeit  coin  is  rather  a  proof  tliat  there  is  somewhere  thi» 
genuine  standard  gold  to  be  imitated 

The  fallacy  here  lies  in  a  more  variation  of  what  is  called 
**  begging  the  question."  Counterfeit  coin  is  said  to  prove  the 
existence  of  genuine  : — this,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  the  truism 
that  there  can  be  no  counterfoit  where  there  is  no  genuine — ^just 
as  there  can  be  no  badness  where  there  is  no  goodness — the  ternoa 
i«eing  purely  relative.  But  because  there  can  be  no  counterfeit 
where  there  is  no  original,  does  it  in  any  manner  follow  that  anj 
undemonstrated  original  exists?  In  seeing  a  spurious  coin  wo 
know  it  to  be  such  by  comparison  with  coins  admitted  to  be  gen- 
uine ;  but  were  no  coin  admitted  to  be  genuine,  how  should  we 
estubliiih  the  counterfeit,  and  what  right  should  we  have  to  talk 
of  counterfeits  at  all  ?  Now,  in  the  case  of  Mesmerism,  our  aa 
thor  is  merely  begging  the  admission.  In  saying  that  the  exist- 
ence of  counterfeit  proves  the  existence  of  real  Mesmerism,  he 
demands  that  the  real  be  admitted.  Either  he  demands  this  or 
there  is  no  shadow  of  force  in  his  proposition — for  it  is  clear  that 
we  can  pretend  to  be  that  which  is  not.  A  man,  for  instance,  may 
feign  himself  a  sphynx  or  a  griffin,  but  it  would  never  do  to  re- 

♦  Human  Magnetism :  Its  Claim  to  Dispassionate  Inquiry.  Being  an 
Attempt  to  siiov  the  Utility  of  its  Appliciition  for  the  Relief  of  Human  Suf- 
feiing.  Bv  W.  NeAvnliam,  M.  R.  S.  L.  Author  of  the  Reciprocal  Influence 
of  Body  and  Mind.     Wiley  A  Putnanc 
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gard  as  thus  cemonfetrated  the  actual  existence  of  either  gnf^ne 
or  sphynxes.  A  word  alone — the  word  "counterfeit" — has  been 
sufficieut  to  lead  Mr.  Newnham  astray.  pG0})le  cannot  oe  properly 
Baid  to  "counterfeit"  prevision,  etc.,  but  to  feir/n  these  phenomena. 
Dr.  Newnham's  argument,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  original  with 
kim^  although  he  seems  to  pride  himself  on  it  as  if  it  were.  Dr 
More  says:  "That  there  should  be  so  universal  a  fame  and  feai 
of  that  which  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  can  be  ever  in  the  world,  is 
to  me  the  greatest  miracle  of  all.  If  there  had  not  been,  at  some 
time  or  other,  true  miracles,  it  had  not  been  so  easy  to  impose  on 
the  people  by  false.  The  alchemist  would  never  go  about  to  so- 
])histicate  metals,  to  pass  them  oflF^for  true  gold  and  silver,  unless 
that  such  a  thing  was  acknowledged  as  true  gold  and  silver  in 
the  world."  ITiis  is  precisely  the  same  idea  as  that  of  Dr.  Newn- 
ham, and  belongs  to  that  extensive  class  of  argumentation  which 
is  all  point — deriving  its  whole  effect  from  epigram raatism.  That 
the  belief  in  ghosts,  or  in  a  Deity,  or  in  a  future  state,  or  in  any- 
thing else  credible  or  incredible — that  any  such  belief  is  univer- 
sal, demonstrates  nothing  more  than  that  which  needs  no  de- 
monstration— the  human  unanimity — the  identity  of  construction 
in  the  human  brain — an  identity  of  which  the  inevitable  result 
must  be,  upon  the  whole,  similar  deductions  from  similar  data. 
Most  especially  do  I  disagree  with  the  author  of  this  book  in  his 
(implied)  disparagement  of  the  work  of  Chauncey  Ilare  Town- 
shend — a  work  to  be  valued  properly  only  in  a  day  to  come. 

CCI. 

The  'Jay  is  dore,  and  ihe  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  :ui  eagle  in  ltd  6ight* 

The  single  feather  here  is  imperfectly  illustrative  of  the  omni- 
prevalent  darkness  ;  but  a  more  especial  objection  is  the  likening 
of  one  feather  to  the  falling  of  another.  Night  is  personified  as 
a  bird,  and  darkness — the  feather  of  this  bird — falls  from  it,  how  I 
— as  another  feather  falls  from  another  bird.  Why,  it  does  this 
of  course.  The  illustration  is  identical — that  is  to  say,  null.  It 
has  no  more  force  than  an  identical  proposition  in  logic. 

*  Proem  to  LongfeUow's  **  Waif* 
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CX^II. 
The  questioQ  of  international   copyright  has  been  overloaded 
with  words.    The  right  of  property  in  a  literary  work  is  disputed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  disputation,  and  no  man  should  be  at  tlie 
trouble  of  arguing  the  point.     Those  who  deny  it,  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  deny  everything  tending  to  further  the  law  in  con- 
templation.    Nor  is  the  question  of  expediency  in  any  respect 
relevant.     Expediency  is  only  to  be  discussed  where  no  rigkU 
interfere.     It  would  no  doubt  be  very  expedient  in  any  poor  man 
to  pick  the  pocket  of  his  wealthy  neighbor,  (as  the  poor  are  the 
majorit}-,  the  case  is  precisely  parallel  to  the  copyright  case  ;)  but 
what  would  the  rich  think  if  expediency  were  permitted  to  over- 
rule their  right  ?     But  even  the  expediency  is  untenable,  grossly 
so.     The  immediate  advanUige  arising  to  the  pockets  of  our  peo- 
ple, in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  is  no  doubt  suflBciently 
plain.     We  get  more  reading  for  less  money  than  if  the  inter- 
national  law   existed  ;    but   the   remoter   disadvantages   are  oi 
infinitely  greater  weight.     In  brief,  they  are  these :  First,    we 
have  injury  to  our  national  literature  by  repressing  the  efforts 
of  our  men  of  genius ;  for  genius,  as  a  general  rule,  is  poor  in 
worldly  goods  and  cannot  write  for  nothing.     Our  genius  beiug 
thus  repressed,  we  are   written  at  only  by  our  "gentlemen  of 
elegant  leisure,**  and  mere  gentlemen  of  elegant  leisure  have  been 
noted,  time  out  of  mind,  for  the  insipidity  of  their  productions. 
In  general,  too,  they  are  obstinately  conservative,  and  this  feeling 
leads  them  into  imitation  of  foreign,  more  especially  of  British 
models.    This  is  one  main  source  of  the  imitativeness  with  which, 
as  a  people,  we  have  been  justly  charged,  although  the  first  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  our  position  as  a  colony.     Colonies  have  always 
naturally  aped  the  mother  land.     In  the  second  place,  irreparable 
ill  is  wrought  by  the  almost  exclusive  dissemination  among  us  of 
foreiirn — thai  is  to  say,  of  monarchical  or  aristocratical  sentiment 
ill  foreign  books ;  nor  is  this  sentiment  less  fatal  to  democracy 
because   it  reacties   the  people  themselves  directly  in  the  gilded 
pill  of  the  poem  or  the  novel.     We  have  next  to  consider  the 
impolicy  of  our  committing,  in  the  national  cbaracter,  an  open 
and   continuous  wrong  on  the  frivolous  pretext  of  its  benefiting 
ourselves.     The  last  and  by  far  the  most  important  consideration 
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of  all,  however,  is  that  sense  of  insult  and  injury  aroused  in  the 
whole  active  intellect  of  the  world,  the  bitter  and  fatal  resentment 
excited  in  the  universal  heart  of  literature — a  resentment  which 
will  not  and  which  cannot  make  nice  distinctions  between  the 
temporary  perpetrators  of  the  wrong  and  that  democracy  in 
general  which  permits  its  perpetration.  The  autorial  body  is  the 
most  autocratic  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How,  then,  can  those 
institutions  even  hope  to  be  safe  which  systematically  persist  in 
trampling  it  under  foot  ? 

coin. 

The  drama,  as  the  chief  of  the  iraitfitive  arts,  has  a  tendency  to 
beget  and  keep  alive  in  its  votaries  the  imitative  propensity.  This 
might  be  supposed  a  priori,  and  experience  confirms  the  supposi- 
tion. Of  all  imitators,  dramatists  are  the  most  [)ervei*se,  the 
most  unconscionable,  or  the  most  unconscious,  and  have  been  so 
time  out  of  mind.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  merely  echoes 
of  -iili^chylus,  and  not  only  was  Terence  Menander  and  nothing 
beyond,  but  of  the  sole  Roman  tragi-dies  extant,  (the  ten  attribut- 
ed to  Sent'ca,)  nine  are  on  (ireek  subj<cts.  Here,  then,  is  cause 
enough  for  the  "decline  of  the  drama,"  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  drama  has  declined.  But  it  has  not:  on  thecontrarv,  during 
the  last  fifty  years  it  has  materially  advanced.  All  other  art**, 
however,  have,  in  the  same  interval,  advanced  at  a  far  greater  rate 
— each  very  nearly  in  the  din'ct  ratio  of  its-  non-imitativcness — 
painting,  for  examj)le,  lea^t  of  all — and  the  effect  on  the  drama  ia, 
of  course,  that  of  apj)arent  retrogradation. 

CCIV. 
The  Swedenborgians  inform  me  that  they  have  discovered  all 
that  I  said  in  a  magazine  article,  entitled  "  Mesmeric  Revelation," 
to  be  absolutely  true,  although  at  first  they  were  very  strongly  in- 
clined to  doubt  my  veracity — a  thing  which,  in  that  particular 
instance,  I  never  dreamed  of  not  doubting  myself.  The  story  is 
a  pure  fiction  from  beginning  to  end. 

CCV. 
Here  is  a  book  of  "  amusincf  travels,"  wliich  is  full  enouf^h  of 
btatistics  to  have  been  the  joint  composition  of  Afessieurs  Busch- 
ing,  Hissui,  Caniiabitch,  (taspari,  Gutsinuth  and  com])any. 
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CCVI. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  an  English  heroic  verse  on  the   proper 
mod<4  of  the  Greek — altliou'j^h  there  have  boen  innumerahle  at- 
tempts  among  which  those  of  Coleridge  are,  perhaps,  the   most 
absurd,  next  to  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Longfel  ow.      Th« 
author  of  "The  Vi*iion  of  Rubeta"  h.'is  done  better,  and  Percival 
botlt-ryet;  but  no  one  has  seemed   to  suspect   that  the   natural 
preponderance  of  spondaic  words  in  the  Latin  and  Greek   must, 
in  the  English,  be  supj)lied  by  art — that  is  to  say,  by  a  careful 
culling  of  the  tew  spondaic  words  which  the  language  affords — as» 
for  example,  here : 

Man  is  a  |  complex,  |  compound,  |  compost,  |  yet  is  he  |  God-bom. 

This,  to  all  intents,  is  a  Greek  hexameter,  but  then  its  spondees, 
nr«^  spondees,  and  not  mere  trochees.  The  vei-ses  of  Coleridge 
and  othei-s  are  dissonant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no 
equ'ility  in  time  between  a  trochee  and  a  dactyl.  When  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  writes, 

So  to  the  I  woods  Love  |  runnes  as  |  well  as  |  rides  to  the  |  palace, 

he  makes  an  heroic  verse  only  to  the  eye ;  for  **  woods  Love  " 
is  the  only  true  spondee,  "  runs  as,"  '*  well  as,''  and  "  palace,"  have 
each  the  first  syllable  long  and  the  second  short — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  all  trochees,  and  occupy  less  time  than  the  dactyls  or 
spondc-e — hence  the  halting.  Now,  all  this  seems  to  be  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world,  and  the  only  wonder  is  how  men  pro- 
fessing to  be  scholars  should  attempt  to  engraft  a  verse,  of  which 
th(?  spondee  is  an  element,  upon  a  stock  which  repels  the  spondee 
as  antagonistical. 

ccvn. 

To  the  swA<»t  "  Lily  of  Nithsdale,"  we  read — 

She's  ^ne  to  dwell  in  lieaveii,  my  lassie^ 

Slie's  gjine  to  dwell  in  heaven ; — 
YcVe  ow're  pure,  quo'  tlie  voice  of  God, 

For  dwelling  out  o'  heaven. 

The  owre  and  the  o'  of  the  two  ]i\^t  venues  should  oe  Anoflid" 
xed.  The  Deity  at  h^ast,  should  be  supposed  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
understood — although  I  a:n  aware  that  a  folio  has  been  written 
to  demonstrate  broad  Scotch  as  the  language  of  Adam  and  Eve 
In  Paradise. 
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OCVIII. 
Tlie  conclu»ion  of  the  Prdem  in  Mr.  Loncjfellow*s  late  "  Waif  " 
IB  exceedingly  beautiful.     The  whole  poem  is  remarkable  in  this, 
ihat   one  of  its  principal   excellences  arises  from  what  is  gene* 
rically,  a  demerit.     No  error,  for  example,  is  more  cerUiinly  fata 
in  poetry  than  defective  rhythm  ;  but  here  the  slipshodinen  is  lo 
thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  nonchalant  air  of  the  thougnis— 
which  again,  are  so  capitally  applicable  to  the  thing  done  (a  mere 
introduction   of  other  people's  fancies) — that  the  effect  of  the 
looseness  of  rhyihm  becomes  palpable,  and  we  see  at  once  that 
here  is  a  case  in  which  to  be  correct  would  be  inartistic.     Hera 
are  three  of  the  quatrains — 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleain  through  tlie  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  Badnc.*^  comes  over  me 

That  uiv  soul  cannot  resiist — 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 

lliat  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resemblen  gorrow  only 

As  the  miaU  resemble  the  rain., , . , 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music. 

And  Uie  cares  that  infest  the  dav 
Shall  fold  their  tent^  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away. 

Now  these  lines  are  not  to  be  scanned.  They  are  referable  to 
no  true  principles  of  rhythm.  The  general  idea  is  that  of  a 
succession  of  /fnapaests ;  yet  not  only  is  this  idea  confounded 
with  that  of  dactyls,  but  this  succession  is  i/nproperly  interrupted 
at  all  points — improperly,  because  by  unequivalent  feet.  The 
partial  prosaicism  thus  brought  about,  however,  (without  any 
mterference  with  the  more  melody,)  becomes  a  l^eauty  solely 
through  the  nicety  of  its  adapUition  to  the  tone  of  the  poem,  and 
of  this  tone,  again,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  In  his  keen  sense  of 
this  adaptation,  (which  conveys  the  notion  of  what  is  vaguely 
termed  "  ease,")  the  reader  so  far  loses  sight  of  the  rhythmical 
imperfection  that  he  can  be  convinced  of  its  existence  only  by 
treating  in  the  same  rhythm  (or,  rather,  lack  of  rhythm)  a  sub- 
ject of  different  tone — a  subject  in  which  decision  shall  take  the 
place  of  nonchalance.  Now,  undoubtedly,  I  intend  all  this  a^ 
complimentary  to  Mr.  Longfellow ;  but  it  was  for  the   utterance 
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of  these  very  opinions  in  the  "New  York  Mirror"  that  I  was  acv 
cused,  by  some  of  the  poet^s  friends,  of  inditing  what  they  thinh 
proper  to  call  "  strictures  "  on  the  author  of  '*  Outre-Mer." 

CCIX- 
We  might  contrive  a  very  poetical  and  very  suggestive,  although, 
perhaps,  no  very  tenable  pliilosophy,  by  supposing  that  the  virtuous 
live  while  the  wicked  sutler  annihilation,  hert^afuir;  and  thiil  the 
danger  of  the  annihilation  (which  danger  would  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  sin)  might  be  indicat<'d  nightly  by  slumber,  and  occ^isionally,  with 
more  distinctness,  by  a  swoon.  In  proportion  to  the  dreamlessness 
of  the  sleep,  for  example,  would  be  the  degree  of  the  soul's 
liability  to  annihilation.  In  the  same  way,  to  swoon  and  awake 
in  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  lapse  of  time  during  the  syncope^ 
would  demonstrate  the  soul  to  have  been  then  in  such  condition 
that,  had  death  occurred,  aniiihilation  would  have  followed.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  revival  is  attended  wiih  remembrance  oi 
visions,  (as  is  now  and  then  the  case,  in  fact,)  then  the  soul  to  be 
considered  i;i  such  condition  as  would  insure  its  existence  after  the 
bodily  death — the  bliss  or  wretchedness  of  the  existence  to  be  in 
dicated  by  the  character  of  the  visions. 

ccx. 

Wlien  we  attend  less  to  "  authority  "  and  more  to  principles, 
when  we  look  less  at  merit  and  fnore  at  demerit,  (instead  of  the 
converse,  as  some  persons  suggest,)  we  shall  then  be  better  critics 
til  an  we  are.  We  must  neglect  our  models  and  sTudy  our  culpa- 
bilities. The  mad  euWgies  on  what  occasionally  has,  in  letters, 
b(5en  well  done,  spring  from  our  imperfect  comprehension  of  what 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  better.  "  A  man  who  has  never  seen 
the  sun,"  says  Calderon,  *'  cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
j(loiy  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon  ;  a  man  who  has  seen  neither 
moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  expatiating  on  the  incomparable 
eft'ul<»:ence  of  the  morninc:  star."  Now,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  so  to  soar  that  he  shall  see  the  sun^  even  although  its  orb  be 

far  Kdow  the  ordinary  horizon. 

CCXI. 
The  United  State's  motto,  E plurihus  unurn^  may  possibly  have 
a  sly  allusion  to  Pythagoras'  definition  of  beauty — the  reductios 
of  inanv  into  one. 
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CCXIL 

Th<  great  feature  of  the  "  Curiosity  Shop  "  is  its  chaste,  vigor- 
ous, and  glorious  imagination.  This  is  the  one  charm,  all  potent, 
which  alone  would  suffice  to  compensate  for  a  world  more  of  error 
than  Mr.  Dickens  ever  committed.  It  is  not  only  seen  in  the  con- 
ception, and  general  handling  of  the  story,  or  in  the  invention  of 
character ;  but  it  pervades  every  sentence  of  the  book.  We  re- 
cognise its  prodigious  influence  in  every  inspired  word.  It  is  this 
which  induces  the  reader  who  is  at  all  ideal,  to  pause  frequently, 
V)  re-read  the  occasionally  quaint  phrases,  to  muse  in  uncontrolla- 
ble delight  over  thoughts  which,  while  he  wonders  he  has  never 
hit  upon  them  before,  he  yet  admits  that  he  never  has  encountered. 
In  fact  it  is  the  wand  of  the  enchanter. 

Had  we  room  to  particularize,  we  would  mention  as  points 
evincing  most  distinctly  the  ideality  of  the  "Curiosity  Shop*' — 
the  picture  of  the  shop  itself — the  newly *born  desire  of  the  worldly 
old  man  for  the  peace  of  green  fields — his  whole  character  and 
conduct,  in  short — the  schoolmaster,  with  his  desolate  fortunes, 
seeking  affection  in  little  children — the  haunts  of  Quilp  among 
the  wharf-rats — the  tinkcrinij  of  the  Punch-men  amonji:  the  tombs 
• — the  glorious  scene  where  the  man  of  the  forge  sits  poring,  at 
deep  midnight,  into  that  dread  fire — again  the  whole  conception  of 
tins  character ;  and,  last  and  greatest,  the  stealthy  approach  of 
Nell  to  her  death — her  gradual  sinking  away  on  the  journey  to 
the  village,  so  skilfully  indicated  rather  tlian  described — her  pen- 
sive and  prescient  meditation — the  fit  of  strange  musing  which 
came  over  her  when  the  house  in  which  she  was  to  die  fii-st  broke 
upon  her  sight — the  description  of  this  hou-^e,  of  the  old  church, 
And  of  the  church-yard — everything  in  rigid  consonance  with  the 
one  impression  to  be  conveyed — that  deep  meaningless  well — the 
comments  of  the  Sexton  upon  death,  and  upon  his  ovvji  secure 
life — this  whole  world  of  mournful  yet  peaceful  idea  merging,  at 
length,  into  the  decease  of  the  child  Nelly,  and  the  uncoi  Jpre* 
bending  despair  of  the  grandfather.  These  conclu<iing  scenes  arc 
to  drawn  that  human  language,  urged  by  human  thouu^ht,  could 
j^o  no  farther  in  the  excitement  of  human  feelings.  And  the  pa- 
thos is  of  that  best  order  which  is  relieved,  in  great  measure,  by 
ijenlity.     Here  the  book   hjis   never  been  equalled, — never  ap- 
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proaclic'd  r^xcopt  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  tin 
"  ITndine"  of  I)e  La  Motte  Fouque.  The  imairi nation  is  porhaps 
as  tircat  in  tliis  lal*>er  work,  but  tlie  pathos,  altlioui^h  truy  beau- 
tiful and  deep,  fai.s  of  much  of  its  effect  through  the  material 
from  \\hich  it  is  wrought.  The  chief  character,  being  endowed 
with  j»urcly  fanciful  attributes,  cannot  command  our  full  synipa 
thies,  as  can  a  simple  denizen  of  earth.  In  saying,  a  page  or  so 
above,  that  the  death  of  the  child  left  too  painful  an  impression, 
and  should  therefore  have  been  avoided,  we  must,  of  course,  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  in  respect  to 
its  general  appreciation  and  popularity.  The  death,  as  recorded, 
is,  we  repeat,  of  the  highest  order  of  literary  excellence — yet  whiie 
none  can  deny  this  fiict,  there  are  few  who  will  be  willing  to  read 
the  concluding  passages  a  second  time. 

Upon  the  whole  we  think  the  "  Curiosity  Shop  "  very  much 
the  best  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Dickens.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speak  of  it  too  well.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  tale  which  will  secure 
for  its  author  the  enthusiiistic  admiration  of  every  man  of  ge- 
nius. 

COXIIL 

It  is  not  every  one  who  can  put  "  a  good  thing "  properly 
together,  although,  perhaps,  when  thus  properly  put  together, 
every  tenth  person  you  meet  with  may  be  capable  of  both  con- 
ceiving and  appreciating  it.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  less  actual  ability  is  required  in  the  composition  of  a  really 
good  "  brief  article,"  than  in  a  foshionable  novel  of  the  usual 
dimensions.  The  novel  certainly  requires  what  is  denominated  a 
sustained  effort — but  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  perseverance,  and 
has  hut  a  collateral  relation  to  talent.  On  the  other  hand — unity 
of  efl'ect,  a  quality  not  easily  appreciated  or  indeed  comprehended 
by  an  ordinary  mind,  and  a  desideratum  difficult  of  attainment, 
even  l>y  those  who  cjm  conceive  it — is  indispensnble  in  the  "  brief 
article,"  and  not  so  in  the  common  novel.  Th'-  latter,  if  admired 
at  a.l,  is  admired  for  its  detached  passages,  w'thout  reference  to 
the  work  as  a  whole — or  without  reference  to  any  general  design 
--which,  if  it  even  exist  in  some  measure,  will  be  found  to  have 
occupied  but  little  of  the  writer's  attention,  and  cannot,  from  the 
length  of  the  narrative,  be  taken  in  at  one  view,  by  the  reader. 
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CCXIV. 
I  am  not  sure  that  Tennyson  is  not  the  pjreatest  of  poets. 
The  uncertainty  attending  the  public  conception  of  the  term 
'*  poet "  alone  prevents  rae  from  demonstrating  that  ho  is.  Other 
bards  produce  effects  which  are,  now  and  then,  otherwise  produt<*i! 
than  by  what  we  cill  poems;  but  Tennyson  an  effect  which  only 
a  poem  does.  His  alone  are  idiosyncratic  poems.  By  the  enjoy- 
inent  or  non-enjoyment  of  the  "  Morte  D'Arthur/'  or  of  the 
"  ^none,"  I  would  test  any  one's  ideal  sense.  There  are  ])assagej' 
in  his  works  which  rivet  a  conviction  I  had  long  entertained,  tlia^. 
the  indefinite  is  an  element  in  tlie  true  irnnvn.  Why  do  some 
persons  fatigue  themselves  in  attempts  to  unravel  such  faiitasy- 
pieces  as  the  **  Lady  of  Shalott  ?'*  As  well  unweave  the  "  whtiun 
texiilemP  If  the  author  did  not  deliberately  propose  to  himseli 
a  suirsestive  indefinitiveness  of  meanini;,  witli  the  vitiw  of  briiiir- 
ing  about  a  definitiveness  of  vague  and  therefore  of  spiritual  effect 
— this,  at  least,  arose  from  the  silent  analytical  promptings  of  that 
poetic  genius  which,  in  its  supreme  development,  embodies  all 
orders  of  intellectual  capacity.  I  know  that  indefinitiveness  is  an 
element  of  the  true  music — I  mean  of  the  true  musical  exj)ression. 
Give  to  it  any  undue  decision — imbue  it  with  any  very  determin- 
ate tone — and  you  deprive  it,  at  once,  of  its  ethereal,  its  ideal,  its 
intrinsic  and  essential  character.  You  dispel  its  luxury  of  dream. 
You  dissolve  the  atmosphere  of  the  mystic  upon  which  it  floats. 
You  exhaust  it  of  its  breath  of  fiiery.  It  now  becomes  a  tangi- 
ble and  easily  appreciable  idea — a  thing  of  the  earth,  earthy.  It 
has  not,  indeed,  lost  its  power  to  please,  but  all  which  I  consider 
the  distinctiveness  of  that  power.  And  to  the  uncultivated  talent, 
or  to  the  unimaginative  apprehension,  this  deprivation  of  its  most 
delicate  nare  will  be,  not  unfrequently,  a  recommendation.  A 
determinateness  of  expression  is  sought — and  often  by  composers 
^ho  siiould  know  better — ^is  sought  as  a  beauty  rather  than  re- 
jected as  a  blemish.  Thus  we  have,  even  from  high  authorities, 
attempts  atabsoiute  imitation  in  music.  Who  can  forget  the  silli- 
ness of  the  "  Battle  of  Prague  ?"  What  man  of  taste  but  must 
laugh  at  the  interminable  drums,  trumpets,  blunderbusses,  and 
thunder?  "  Vocal  music,'*  says  L'Abbate  Gravina,  who  would 
have  said  the  same  thing  of  instrumental,  "  ought  to  imitate  th<? 
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natural  language  of  the  human  feelings  and  passions,  rather  thai 

the  warblings  of  Canary  birds,  which  our  singers,  now-a-days, 

allcct  so  vastly  to  mimic  with  their  quavcrings  and  boasted  ca- 

douces."     Tills  is  true  only  so  far  as  the  "  rather "  is  concerned. 

If  any  music  niu-^t  imitate  anything,  it  were  assuredly  better  to 

limit  the  imitation  as  Gravina  suggests.    Tennyson's  shorter  pieces 

Qbu!ind  in  minute  rhythmical]  lapses  sufficient  to  assure  me  that 

— ill  common  with  all  poets  living  or  dead — he  has   neglected 

to  make  precise  investigation  of  the  principles  of  metre  ;  but,  on 

the  other  hand,  so  perfect  is  his  rhythmical  instinct  in  general, 

that,  like  the  present  Viscount  Canterbury,  he  seems  io  see  toith 

hia  ear, 

GCXV. 

There  are  some  facts  in  the  physical  world  which  have  a  real!y 
wonderful  analoGfv  with  others  in  the  world  of  thouijht,  and  seem 
thus  to  give  some  color  of  truth  to  the  (false)  rhetoricid  dogma, 
that  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  made  to  strengthen  an  argument, 
as  well  as  to  emlH'llish  a  description.  The  principle  of  the  ihs 
inertice,  for  example,  with  the  amount  of  ??to/?itfw/Mm  proportionate 
with  it  and  consequent  upon  it,  seems  to  be  identical  in  physics 
and  metaphysics.  It  is  not  more  true,  in  the  former,  that  a  large 
nody  is  with  more  difficulty  set  in  motion  than  a  smaller  one,  and 
-hat  its  subsequent  imj)etus  is  commensurate  with  this  difficulty, 
thpn  it  is,  in  the  latter,  that  intellects  of  the  vaster  ciipacity,  while 
more  forcible,  more  constant,  and  more  extensive  in  their  move- 
ments than  those  of  inferior  grade,  are  yet  the  less  readily  moved, 
kind  are  more  embarrassed  and  more  full  of  hesitation  in  the  first 

few  steps  of  their  progress. 

CCXVL 

Thomas  Moore — the  most  skilful  literary  artist  of  his  day^ 
perhaps  of  any  day — a  man  who  stands  in  the  singular  and  really 
wonderful  predicament  of  being  undervalued  on  account  of  the 
profusion  with  whicli  he  has  scatti*red  about  him  his  good  things. 
The  brilliancy  on  any  one  page  of  Lalla  Rookh  would  have  sufficed 
to  establish  that  very  reputation  which  has  been  in  a  great  mea- 
sure self-dim ned  by  the  galaxied  lustre  of  the  entire  book.  It 
seems  that  the  horrid  laws  of  political  economy  cannot  be  evaded 
even  by  the  inspired,  aiid  that  a  perfect  versification,  i   vigorous 
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Rtyle,  and  a  never-tiring  fancy,  may.  like  the  water  we  drink  and 
die  without,  yet  despise,  be  so  plentifully  set  forth  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely  of  no  value  at  all. 

ocxvn 

This  is  a  queer  little  book,*  which  its  author  regard*  as  "  not 
only  necessary,  but  urgently  called  for,"  because  not  only  "  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  ignorant  of  English  Grammar,  but  because 
those  who  profess  great  knowledge  of  it,  and  even  those  who  make 
the  teaching  of  it  their  business,  will  be  found,  upon  examination, 
lo  be  very  far  from  understanding  its  principles.'* 

Whether  Mr.  P.  proceeds  upon  the  safe  old  plan  of  Probo 
meliora,  deteriora  sequor — whether  he  is  one  of  '*  the  mass,''  and 
means  to  include  himself  among  the  ignoramuses — or  whethei 
he  is  only  a  desperate  quiz — we  shall  not  take  it  upon  oureelves 
to  say ;  but  the  fact  is  clear  that,  in  a  Preface  of  less  than  two 
small  duodecimo  pages  (the  leading  object  of  which  seems  to  be 
an  eulogy  upon  one  William  Cobbett,)  he  has  given  us  some  half 
dozen  distinct  instances  of  bad  grammar. 

"  For  these  purposes,"  says  he — that  is  to  say — the  purposes  of 
instructing  mankind  and  enlightening  "every  Araericim  youth*' 
without  exception — "  for  these  purposes,  I  have  written  my  lessons 
in  a  series  of  letters.  A  mode  that  affords  more  opportunity  for 
plainness,  fiimiliarity,  instruction,  and  entertainment,  than  any  other. 
A  mode  that  was  adopted  by  Chesterfield,  in  his  celebrated  instruc- 
tions on  politeness.  A  mo<le  that  wivs  adopted  by  Smollett,  in 
many  of  his  novels,  which,  even  at  this  day,  hold  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world  of  fiction.  A  mode  that  was  adopted  by  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  not  only  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  English  Gram- 
mar, but  in  nearly  every  work  that  he  wrote."  "  To  Mr.  Cobbett,** 
adds  the  instructer  of  every  American  youth — "  to  Mr.  Cobbett  1 
acknowledge  myself  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  grannnat- 
ical  knowledge  which  I  possess."  Of  the  fact  stated  there  can  be 
DO  question.  Nobody  but  Cobbett  could  have  been  the  grammat- 
ical Mentor  of  Mr.  Pue,  whose  book  (which  is  all  Cobbett)  speaks 
plainly  upon  the  point — nothing  but  the  ghost  of  William  Cobbett, 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Englisli  Language,  in  a  seriea  oL  Letters,  add  resided  t; 
every  American  Youth.  By  Hugh  A  Pub.  Philadelphia:  Published  l^ 
UiA  Autlior. 
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looking  ovei  he  shoulder  of  Iliiorh  A.  Pue,  could  have  iaspire<t 
the  latter  gentleman  with  the  biwht  idea  of  striiiffiu'T^  ttxretlief 
four  consecutive  sentences,  iu  each  of  which  the  leading  uotniii:itive 
noun  is  dtistituto  of  a  vorb. 

Mr.  Pue  may  attempt  to  justify  his  phraseology  here,  by  suyinsj 
that  the  several  sentences,  quoted  above,  comntencing  with  the 
words,  **  A  mode,"  are  merely  continuations  of  the  one  beginnini> 
"  For  these  purposes;"  but  this  is  no  justiHcation  at  all.     By  the 
use  of  the  period,  he  has  rendered  each  sentence  distinct,  and  eitch 
must  be  examiiied  as  such,  in  respect  to  its  grammar.     We  are 
only  taking  the  liberty  of  condemning  Mr.  P.  by  the  words  of  liis 
own  mouth.     Turning  to  page  72,  where  he  treats  of  punctuation, 
we  read  as  follows: — '*The  full  point  is  used  at  the  end  of  every 
comph'te  sentence  ;  and  a  complete  sentence  is  a  collection  of  words 
making  a  complete  sense,  witliout  being  dependent  upon  another 
collection  of  words  to  convey  the  fiill  meaning  intended."     Now, 
whit  kind  of  a  meaning  Cim  we  give  to  sucli  a  sentence  as  *'  A  mode 
that  was  adopted  by  Chesterfield  in  his  celebrated  instructions  on 
j)oliteness,"  if  we  are  to  have  "  no  dependence  upon  "  the  sentences 
that    pieO'de  it?     But,  even  in  the  supposition  that  these  five 
sentences  had  been  run  into  one,  as  they  should  have  been,  they 
would  still  be  ungrammatical.    For  exam])le. — *'  For  these  purposes 
1  have  written  my  lessons  in  a  series  of  lett'rs — a  mode  tliat  atTords 
more  opportunity  for  plainness,  familiarity,  instruction,  and  enter- 
tfiinment  than  any  other — a  mude,  etc."     This  would  have  been 
the  proper  method  of  punctuation.     "A  mode"  is  placed  in  ap- 
position with  "  a  series  of  letters."     But  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
not  the  "series  of  letters"  which  is  the  "  mode."     It  is  the  wnting 
the  lessons  in  a  series  which  is  so.     Yet,  in  order  that  tlie  noba 
"mode"  can  be  properly   placed  in  aj)position  with  what  precedes 
it,  thi'<  latter  must  be  either  a  noun,  or  a  sefitence,  whicli,  taken 
collectively,  can  serve  as  one.     Thus,  in  any  shape,  all  that  w€ 
liave  quoted  is  bad  grammar. 

We  say  ^*bad  grammar ^^  and  say  it  through  sheer  olwtinacy, 
uecausc  Mr.  Pue  says  we  sliould  not.  "  Why,  what  is  grammar  T' 
asks  he  indignantly.  "  Nearly  all  grammarians  tell  us  that  graii^tnar 
is  the  writing  and  speaking  of  the  English  language  correctly. 
What  then  is  bad  grammar?  Why  bad  grainmar  must  be  the  bad 
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writing  and  speakino^  of  the  English  language  cor  reel  Ij  !  !'*     We 
give  the  two  admiration  notes  and  all. 

In  the  first  place,  if  grammar  be  only  the  writing  and  speaking 
the  English  language  correctly,  then  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Kickapoos  are  miserable,  ungrammatical  races  of  people,  au<l 
have  no  hopes  of  being  anything  else,  unless  Mr.  Pue  proceeds  to 
their  assistance : — but  let  us  say  notliing  of  this  for  the  present 
What  we  wish  to  Jissert  is,  that  the  usual  definition  of  grammar 
as  "  the  writing  and  speaking  rorrec^///,-'  is  an  error  which  should 
have  beon  long  ago  explod(-d.  Grammar  is  the  analysis  of  language, 
and  this  analysis  will  be  good  or  6arf,  just  as  the  ampacity  employed 
upon  it  be  weak  or  stroni; — just  as  the  grammarian  be  a  Home 
Tooko  or  a  Hugh  A.  Pue.  But  perhaps  after  all,  we  are  treating 
this  gentleman  discourteously.  His  book  may  be  merely  intended 
AS  a  good  joke.  By  the  by,  he  says  in  his  {)reface,  that  "  while 
he  inn>rms  the  student,  he  shall  take  particular  care  to  entertain 
nim."  Now,  the  truth  is,  we  have  been  exceedingly  entertained. 
In  such  passages  as  the  following,  however,  which  we  find  upon 
the  second  page  of  the  Introduction,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
determine  wh<^Lhor  it  is  the  utile  or  the  dulce  which  prevails.  We 
give  the  italics  of  Mr.  Pue;  without  which,  indeed,  the  singular 
force  and  beauty  of  the  paragraph  cannot  be  duly  appreciated. 

"  The  prO}}er  study  of  English  grammar,  so  far  from  being  rfry, 
is  one  of  the  most  rational  enjoyments  known  to  us ;  one  that  is 
hiirhlv  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  eneri«:les  of  the  student : 
it  requiring  continual  mental  eflfort;  uncrating  exercise  of  mind. 
It  \%  in  fact,  the  spreading , of  a  thought-pro  luclvg  jylasfer  of  parin 
upon  the  extensive  grounds  of  intellect !  It  is  th(^  jiarent  of  idi*a, 
and  great  causation  of  reflection  ;  tlie  mighty  instigator  of  insur- 
rection in  tJie  interior  ;  and,  above  all,  the  unflinching  champion 
of  internal  improvement ! '''*  »Ve  know  nothing  about  ])lastei*  c* 
Paris ;  but  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  ipecac  and  gram  "oar 
—at  least  between  i|)ecac  and  the  grammar  of  Mr.  Pue — never, 
orrtainly,  struck  us  in  so  clear  a  point  of  view,  as  it  does  now. 

But,  after  all,  whether  Mr.  P.'s  queer  little  book  shall  or  shall 
not  meet  the  views  of  "  Every  American  Youth,*'  will  depend  prett}' 
n»uch  uj)on  another  question  oi  high*  moment — whether  '*  Every 
A'ijerijan  Youth"  be  or  be  notasgrent  a  nincompoop  as  Mr.  Pue. 
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CCXVIIL 
Tliat  Lord  Brougham  was  an  extraordinary  man  no  one  in  ha 
senses  will  deny.  An  intrlleet  of  unusual  capacity,  goaded  into 
diseased  action  hy  passions  ut^arly  feroi'ious,  enabloi\  him  to  a^t^?- 
nish  the  world,  and  e^jMicially  the  "  hero- worshippers/'  as  the 
author  of  Sartor-liosartus  has  it,  by  tlie  combinc-d  extent  and 
variety  of  his  mental  triumphs.  Attemping  many  things,  it  may 
at  least  he  said  that  he  e^ro'nouslv  failed  in  none.  But  that  lie 
pre-eminently  exceil»>d  in  any  cannot  be  affirmed  with  trutli,  an<i 
might  well  be  dt'ni«»d  a  priofu.  We  liave  no  faith  in  admirahlo 
Crichtons,  and  this  merely  bi'cause  we  have  imj)licit  faith  in  Na- 
ture and  her  laws.  ''  lie  that  is  born  to  be  a  man,"  says  Wieland, 
in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus,  "  neither  should  nor  can  be  anythin;j; 
nobler,  greater,  nor  better  than  a  man."  The  Broughams  of  the 
human  intellect  are  never  its  Newtons  or  its  Bayles.  Vet  tlie 
contemporaneous  reputation  to  be  ac(juired  by  the  former  is  na- 
turally greater  than  any  which  the  latter  may  attain.  The  vcj-xh- 
tiiitv  of  one  whom  we  see  and  ln'ar  is  a  more  dazzliuij:  and  mow 
readily  appreciable  merit  than  his  profundity;  whicli  latter  is  l>est 
estimated  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  and  after  the  quiet  Jaj)se  of 
yeai-s.  What  impression  Lord  Brougham  has  stamped  upon  Isia 
a<^e,  cannot  be  accurately  determined  until  Time  has  fixed  an»l 
rendered  definite  the  lini^s  of  the  medal ;  and  fifty  years  hence  it 
will  be  difficult,  ])erhaps  to  make  out  the  dee]>est  indentation  of 
the  exerc/ue.  Like  Coleridge,  he  should  be  regarded  as  one  who 
might  have  done  much,  had  he  been  satisfied  with  attempting  bnt 

little. 

CCXIX 

The  Art  of  Mr.  Dickons,  altlu>u_;h  elaborate  and  great,  seems 
only  a  ha]>py  modification  of  Nature.  In  this  respect  he  diiFers 
remarkably  from  the  author  of  '*  Night  and  Morning."  The  lat- 
ter, by  excf'S^ive  care  and  by  ])atient  rethetion,  aided  by  mnoh 
rhetorical  knowKd'j:*',  and  ^•.'ner;d  information,  has  arrived  at  tlie 
capaViility  of  producing  books  which  might  l.x.^  mistaken  by  nineiy- 
nine  readei^s  out  of  a  hundred,  for  the  gt^nuine  inspirations  of 
fijenius.  The  former,  by  the  promptings  of  the  truest  genius  itself, 
has  been  broughi  to  compose,  and  evidently  without  effort,  works 
which  have  effected   a  lou'^-sought   consummation — which   have 
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remlerofl  him  the  idol  of  the  p?oplo,  while  (l<^fying  and  enchanting 

the  cntics.     Mr.  Bu1w(T,  throui;;h  art,  has  ahnost  created  a  genius. 

Mr.  Dickens,  through  g(Miius,  lias  pefected  a  standard  from  which 

art  itself  will  derive  its  essence  in  rules. 

CCXX. 
While  Dt'foe  w^ould  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  immortality  had 

he  never  written  Robinson  Cru<oe,  yet  his  many  other  very  excel- 
lent writings  have  nearly  fadt»d  from  our  attention,  in  the  superii^r 
lustre  of  the  Adventures  of  the  Mariner  of  York.     What  better 
possible  species  of  reputation  could  the  author  have  desired  for 
that  book  than  the  species  which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed?     It  hits 
become  a  household  thing  in  nearly  every  family  in  Christendom. 
Yet  never  \\ti\  admiration  of  anv  work — universal  admiration — 
more   indiseriminatei\    or   more   inajjpropriately   bestowed.     Not 
one  person  in  ten — nay,  not  one  person  in  five  hundred,  has,  dur 
ing  the  peru^^al  of  fioliinson  Crusoe,  the   most  remote  conceptiop 
that  any  particle  of  genius,  or  ev»'ii  of  common  talent,  has  been 
emf)loyed  in  its  creation  !  Men  do  not  look  upon  it  in  tlie  light  o/ 
a  literary  performance.     Defo*  has  none  of  their  thoughts — Ro 
binson  all.     The  powers  which  have  wrought  the  wonder  have  been 
thrown  into  obscurity  by  the  very  stupendousriess  of  the  won<ler 
they  have  wrought !    Wo  read,  and  bi-eonie  p«'rfect  al)stracti<)ns  in 
the  inten>ity  of  our  intere>t — we  clus.*  the   book,  and  are  quite 
satistii'd  that  we  Could   have  writt'.'U  as  well  ourselves.     All  this  is 
effecti'd  by  the  potent  magic  of  veri-^imilitude.     Indeed  the  autluu" 
of  Crusoe  must  have  possessed,  above  all  other  fficulties,  what  has 
been  termed  the  t'aculty  oi'  idenllficatifm  -that  dominion  exercised 
by  volition  over  imagination   which  enables  the  mind  to  lose  its 
own,  in  a  fictitious  individuality.     This  includes,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  the  j)Ower  of  abstraction  ;  and  with  these  keys  we  may 
partially  unlock  the  mystery  of  that  s])ell  which  has  so  lonir  invest 
ed  the  volume  before  us.     Uut  a  complete  analysis  of  our  interG^ 
in  it  cannot  be  thus  atibnh'tl.     Defoe  is  larixely  indebted  to  his 
BubjecU     The  iilea  of  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  isolation,  although 
cflen  entertained,  was  never  b-fore  so  com]»re}uMi"<ively  carried  out. 
Indeed  tl?-^  frequency  of  its  occurrence  to  the  thoughts  of  mankind 
argued  the  extent  of  its  influence  on  their  sympathies,  while  lh<» 
fact  of  no  attempt  having  been  made  to  give  an  embodied  form  U> 
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the  conception,  went  to  prove  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
But  the  true  narrative  of  Selkirk  in  1711,  with  the  powerful  im- 
pression it  then  made  upon  the  public  mind,  sufficed  to  inspire 
Defoe  with  both  the  necessarv  courai::e  for  his  work,  and  entire 
confidence  in  its  success      IIow  wonderful  has  been  the  result! 

CCXXI. 
The  increase,  within  a  few  yoars,  of  the  magazine  literature,  w 

by  no  means  to  be  recrarded  as  indicatinof  what  some  cntics  would 
puppose  it  to  indicate — a  downward  tendency  in  American  taste 
or  in  Ami?rican  letters.  It  is  but  a  sii/N  of  the  times — an  indica- 
tion of  an  era  in  which  men  are  forced  upon  the  curt,  the  con- 
densed, the  well-diijested — in  place  of  the  voluminous — in  a  word, 
upon  journalism  in  lieu  of  dissertation.  We  need  now  the  light 
arliliorv  rather  than  the  IVace-makers  of  the  intellect.  I  will  not 
be  sure  that  men  at  present  think  more  profoundly  than  half  a 
century  ago,  but  beyond  question  they  think  with  more  rapidity, 
with  more  skill,  with  more  tact,  with  more  of  method  and  less  of 
excrescence  in  the  thought.  Besides  all  this,  they  have  a  vast  in- 
crease  in  the  thinkinir  material  ;  they  have  more  facte,  more  to 
think  about.  P'or  this  reason,  they  are  disposed  to  put  the  great- 
est amount  of  thouglit  in  the  smallest  comj)ass  and  disperse  it 
with  the  utmost  attainable  ra])idity.  Hence  tlie  journalism  of  the 
age  ;  hence,  in  especial,  magazines.  Too  many  we  cannot  have, 
as  a  general  proposition  ;  but  we  demand  that  they  have  suffic.enl 
merit  to  render  them  noticeable  in  the  beiiinnino;,  and  that  thev 
continue  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  permit  us  a  fair  esliuia- 

tiou  of  their  value. 

CCXXIL 

One  half  the  ])leasure  experienced  at  a  theatre  arises  from 
the  spectator's  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and,  espe- 
cially, from  his  belief  in  their  sympathy  with  him.  The  eccentric 
gentleman  who  not  long  ago,  at  the  Park,  found  himself  the  soli- 
tary occupant  of  box,  pit,  and  gallery,  would  have  derived  but 
little  enjoyment  from  his  visit,  had  he  been  suHered  tx)  remain. 
1^  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  turn  him  out.  The  present  absurd  rag<j 
for  lecturinc:  is  founded  in  the  feelinnr  in  question.  Essays  which 
we  would  not  be  hired  to  read — so  trite  is  their  subject — so  fc^ible 
IS  their  execution — so  much  ejisier  is  it  to  ^et  bettei  information  on 
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similar  themes  out  of  any  encvclopsBdia  in  Cliristendom — we  are 
bro  iirht  to  tolerate,  and  ala**,  even  to  applaud  in  their  tenth  and 
twe  ntiutll  repetition,  through  the  sole  force  of  our  sympathy  with 
the  throng.  In  the  same  way  we  listen  to  a  story  with  greatei 
zost  when  there  are  otliers  present  at  its  narration  beside  our- 
Bolvea.  •  Aware  of  this,  authora  without  due  reflection  have  re- 
peatedly attempted,  by  su]>posing  a  circle  of  listenei-s,  to  imbue 
their  narratives  with  tlie  interest  of  sympathy.  At  a  cursory 
glance  the  idea  seems  plausible  enou<;h.  hut,  in  the  one  Ciise, 
theri*  is  an  actual,  personal,  and  palpable  sympathy,  conveyed  in 
looka,  gestures  and  brief  comment«4 — a  8ym|)alhy  of  real  indivi- 
duals, all  with  the  matters  discussed  to  be  sure,  but  then  espe- 
cially, each  with  each.  In  the  other  instance,  we,  alone  in  our 
closet,  are  required  to  sympathise  with  the  symj^nthy  of  fictitious 
listeners,  who,  so  far  from  being  present  in  body,  are  often  stu- 
diously kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  miml  for  two  or  three  hun- 
dri'd  pages  at  a  time.  This  is  sympathy  double-diluted — the 
shadow  of  a  shad**.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  design  in- 
variably fails  of  its  eftoct. 

CCXXIIL 

Tlie  qualities  of  Ih-ber  are  wvll  understood.  Ilis  poetry  is  of 
a  hiijh  order.  He  is  iinai^inative,  glowing,  and  vigorous,  with  n 
!ik:il  in  the  management  of  his  means  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
writer  of  his  time,  but  without  any  high  de_rree  of  originality. 
Can  there  be  anvthini;  in  the  nature  of  a  '*  classical "  life  at  wai 
V  ith  novelty  jyer  se  ?  At  all  events,  few  fine  scholars,  such  a* 
Jleber  truly  was,  are  original. 

CCXXIV. 

Original  characters,  so  called,  can  only  be  critically  praised  as 
Riicli,  either  when  pr^^s^^nting  qualities  known  in  real  life,  but  never 
before  depicted.  ^:;  combination  nearly  impossiMe)  or  when  pre- 
senting '^v.^mties  (moral,  or  physical,  or  both)  which,  although 
unknown,  or  even  known  to  be  hypothetical,  are  so  skilfully  adap- 
tc<l  to  the  circumstanc<'s  which  surround  them,  that  our  gense  of  fit- 
Qt  ss  is  not  offended,  and  we  find  ourselves  seeking  a  reason  why 
those  things  mhjht  not  have  been,  which  we  are  still  satisfied  are 
not.  The  latter  species  of  originality  appertains  to  the  loftier  regions 
of  the  Ideal, 
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CCXXV. 
Oeornje  BalcoTn>)o,  we  are  induced  to  regard,  upon  tlie  whole, 
ftB   the  best  Ameriam  novel.     There  liave   been  few  books   of  its 
peculiar  kind,  we  think,  written  in  any  country,  much  its  supor!i>r. 
Its  interest  is  intense  from  boginninor  to  end.     Talent  of  «'i  loftj 
order  is  evinced   in  every   pn<»e   of  it.     Its   most  distini;ui?*hiii-:^ 
features  are  invention,  vigor,  ahnost  au(hicity,  of  thought — ^gr**;*! 
variety  of  what  the  German  critics  term  intrigue,  and   exceeUiu;^ 
inijennity  and  fiiiish  in   the  adaptation   of  its  component   parLs- 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  a  complete  whole,  and   nothing  is  out   of 
place,  or  out  of  time.    Without  being  chargeable  in  the  least  deirree 
with  imitation,  the  novel  bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the 
Caleb    Williams  of  Godwin.     Thinking  thus  highly  of    Georjre 
Halcombe,  we  still  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ranking  it  with 
the  more  brilliant  fictions  of  some  of  the  living  novelists  of  Great 
Hritain.     In   regard  to  the  anlhoi'slnp  of  the  book,  some  little 
conversativ)n  hius  occurred,  and  the  matter  is  still  considered  a  secret. 
liut  why  so  ? — or  rather,  hoto  no  ?  The  mind  of  the  chief  person- 
age of  tlie  story,  is  tlu*  transcript  of  a  mind  familiar  to   us — mu 
unintentional  transcript,  let  us  grant — hut  still  one  not  to  be  mis- 
taken.    George  i^alcombo  thinks,   speaks,  and  acts,  as  no  person 
we  are  convinced,  but  Judge  lieverly  Tucker,  ever  precisely  thought, 
spoke,  or  acted  before. 
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I 

It  is  ob3ervaT)le  tliat,  while  anion 2^  all  nations  the  omni-color, 
white,  has  been  received  as  an  enibl(Mn  of  the  Pure,  the  no-color, 
black,  has  b\'  no  means  been  generally  adrnittid  as  Hufficienfly 
typical  of  impurity.  ThcM-e  are  blue  devils  as  well  as  black ;  and 
when  we  think  very  ill  of  a  woman,  and  wish  to  blacken  her  char- 
acter, we  merely  call  her  "  a  6/ifc-stoekin<i;,"  and  advise  her  to  read, 
in  Rabi'lais'  *'  Garrfantiia^''  th(^  chapter  ^"  de  ce  qui  est  siynifie  p(tr 
les  couleurs  hlanc  et  bleity  There  is  far  more  difference  between 
these  ^'  coule^irs^^  in  fact,  than  that  which  exists  between  simple 
black  and  white.  Your  "  blue,"  when  we  come  to  talk  of  stock- 
ings, is  blick  in  haimo — "  iwjrain  niyrious  nigro  " — like  the  mat- 
ter from  which  Raymond  LuUy  first  manufactured  his  alcohol. 

11.     . 

Mr. ,  I  ptMXJoive,  luis  be(iu  aj)pointed  Librarian  to  the  new 

► Athenaium.     To  him,  the  ap[)ointm('nt  is  advanta^ijeous  in 

many  respects.     Especially: — ^^  Man  cousin,  voici  une  belle  occa- 
uion  2>our  ajrprciide  a  lireH 

IIL 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  "  loving  our  enemies,"  it  implies 
the  h»ting  our  friends. 

IV. 

In  commencing  our  dinners  with  gravy  soup,  no  doubt  we  havf 
taken  a  hint  from  Horace — 


Da,  he  say  a,  si  grave  non  est, 

Quae  prima  iratum  veutreni  plocaverit  isca* 
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V. 

Of  lonch  of  our  cottage  architecture  we  may  safel)  say,  I  tliiiilL, 
(admitting  the  good  intention,)  that  it  would  have  been  Gothic  if 
it  had  not  folt  it  its  duty  to  be  Dutch. 

VL 

Jameses  multitudinous  novels  seem  to  be  written  upon  the  plan 
of  "  the  songs  of  the  Bard  of  Schiraz,"  in  which,  we  are  assured 
by  Fadladeen,  "  the  same  beautiful  thought  occurs  again  and  again 
in  every  possible  variety  of  phrase." 

VII. 

Some  of  our  foreign  lions  resemble  the  human  brain  in  one 
tery  striking  particular.  They  are  without  any  sense  themselvea, 
and  yet  are  the  centres  of  sensation* 

VIIL 

MIrabeau,  I  fancy,  acquired  his  wonderful  tact  at  foreseeing  anu 
meeting  contingencies^  during  his  residence  in  the  stronghold  of  If, 

IX 

Cottle's  "  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  "  is  just  such  a  book  as 
damns  its  perpetrator  forever  in  the  opinion  of  every  gcntJoman 
who  reads  it.  More  and  more  every  day  do  we  moderns  pyvon- 
eggiarsi  about  our  Christianity  ;  yet,  so  i'Av  as  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity is  concerned,  we  are  immeasurably  beliind  the  ancients 
Mottoes  and  proverbs  are  the  indices  of  national  character ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  disgraced  in  having  no  proverbial  equivalent 
to  the  "  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  honumy  Moreover — where,  in  all 
Btatutary  Cliristondoni,  shall  we  find  a  law  so  Christian  as  the 
^^Defuncti  irtjurid  7te  afficiajitur^^  of  the  Twelve  Tables?  The 
simple  negative  injunction  of  the  Latin  law  and  proverb— the  in- 
junction not  to  do  ill  to  the  dead — seems,  at  a  fii'st  glance,  scarcely 
8usceptil)le  of  improvement  in  the  delicate  respect  of  its  terms. 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  sentiment,  if  not  tlie 
idea  intended,  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  in  an  apothegm  by  one 
of  the  Old  English  moralist^,  James  Puckle.  By  an  ingenious 
figure  of  speech  he  contrives  to  iml)ue  the  negation  of  the  Roman 
command  with  a  spirit  of  active  and  positive  beneficence.  "  Wlien 
fpeaking  of  the  dead,*'  he  says,  in  his  "Gray  Cap  for  a  Green 
Head,"  ^^  so  fold  up  your  discourse  that  their  virtues  mag  be  juf- 
wardly  shown,  while  their  vices  are  torapped  up  in  silenced 
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X. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Fourieritcj  honestl}'  fancy  "  a  nasty 

poet  fit  for  nothing  "  to  be  the  true  translation  of  ^^poeta  ncLScitw 

nan  Jity 

-^  XL 

There  surely  cannot  be  "  more  things  in  UeaveD  and  Eiirth  than 
are  dreamt  of"  (oh,  Andrew  Jackson  Davis !)  "in  your  philosophy." 

XII. 

"  It  is  only  as  the  Bird  of  Paradise  quits  us  in  taking  wing," 
observes,  or  should  observe,  some  poet,  "  that  we  obtain  a  full 
view  of  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  ;"  and  it  is  only  as  the  poli- 
tician is  about  beinor  "  turned  out  *'  that — like  the  snake  of  the 
Irish  Chronicle  when  touched  by  St.  Patrick — he  "  awakens  to  a 

sense  of  his  situation" 

XIIL 

Newspaper  editors  seem  to  have  constitutions  closely  similar  to 

those  of  the  Deities  in  "  Wallialla,"  who  cut  each  other  to  piocei 

eyerj  day,  and  yet  (jet  up  perfectly  sound  and  fresh  every  morn 

tog. 

XIV. 

As  far  as  T  can  comprehend  the  modern  cnnt  in  favor  of  "  una- 
dulterated Snxon,'*  it  is  fast  leading  us  to  the  language  of  that 
region  where,  as  Addison  has  it,  "they  sell  the  best  fish  and  speak 

the  plainest  Enfjlish." 

'  "  XV. 

The  frightfully  long  money-pouches — "like  the  Cucumber  called 
the  Giijantic  " — which  have  come  in  voijue  amonu  our  belles — 
are  not  of  Parisian  origin,  as  many  suppose,  but  are  strictly  in- 
digenous here.  The  fact  is,  such  a  fashion  would  be  quite  out  of 
place  in  Paris,  where  it  is  money  077/y  that  women  keop  in  a 
purse.  The  purse  of  an  American  lady,  however,  must  be  largo 
enough  to  carry  both  her  money  and  the  soul  of  its  owner. 

XVL 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  gentlemen  "  standing  for  Congress  ** — 
provided  they  stind  on  one  side — nor  to  their  "  running  for  Con- 
gress"— if  they  are  in  a  very  great  hurry  to  get  there — but  i( 
would  be  a  bl«'ssing  if  some  of  them  could  be  persuaded  into  sit- 
ting still,  fur  Congress,  after  thuy  arrive. 
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XVII. 
If  Envy^  as  Cyprian  has  it,  be  "  the  raoth  of  the  soul,''  whether 
shall  we  regard  Content  as  its  Scotch  suuff  or  its  camphor  ? 

XV  III. 
M ,  having  been  "used  up"  in  the  " Review,"  goes 

about  town  lauding  his  critic — tis  an  epicure  lauds  the  be.^.  Lop 

don  mustard — with  the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

XIX. 

"  Con  tal  que  las  costumbres  de  un  auior  sean  purcLS  y  ctistas^^^ 

Bays  the  Catlioiic  Don  Tunias  de  las  Torres,  in  the  preface  to  hia 
**  Amatory  Poems,"  ^'importo  muy  poco  qui  no  sean  igualmcnie 
severas  sus  obras:^^  meaning,  in  plain  English,  that,  provided  the 
personal  morals  of  an  author  are  pure,  it  mattera  little  what  those 
of  liis  books  are. 

For  so  unprincipled  an  idea,  Don  Tomas,  no  doubt,  is  still 
having  a  hard  time  of  it  in  Purgatory  ;  and,  by  way  of  most 
pointedly  manifesting  their  disgust  at  his  philosophy  on  the  topic 
n  question,  many  modern  theologians  and  divines  are  now  butily 
squaring  their  conduct  by  his  proposition  exactly  conversed, 

XX. 

Children  are  never  too  tender  to  be  wliipped  : — like  tough  beef- 
steaks, the  more  you  beat  them  the  more  tender  they  become. 

XXI. 

Lucian,  in  describing  the  statue  "with   its  surface  of  Parian 

marble  and  its  interior  filled  with  rasfs,"  must  have  been  lookinjt 
with  a  prophetic  eye  at  some  of  our  great  "  moneyed  institutions." 

XXII. 
That  poets  (using  the  word  comprehensively,  as  including  ar- 
tists in  general)  are  a  genus  irritabile^  is  well  understood  ;  but 
the  why^  seems  not  to  be  commonly  seen.  An  artist  is  an  artist 
only  by  dint  of  his  exquisite  sense  of  Beauty — a  sense  affording 
him  rapturous  enjoyment,  but  at  the  snme  time  implying,  or  in- 
volving, an  equally  exqui^^ite  sense  of  Deformity  of  disproportion. 
Thus  a  wrong — art  injustice — done  a  poet  who  is  really  a  poet, 
excites  him  to  a  degree  which,  to  ordinary  apprehension,  appears 
disproportionate  with  the  wrong.  Poets  see  injustice — never 
where  it  does  not  exist — but  very  often  where  the  un  poetical  see 
DO  injustice  whatever.     Thus  the  poetical  irritability  has  no  le- 
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ferencc  to  "  ^emper"  in  th«  vulgar  sense,  but  merely  to  a  mora 
than  usual  clear-siglittjdness  in  respect  to  wrong : — this  clear- 
biijhtedness  bpinjr  nothiufr  more  than  a  corollary  from  the  vivid 
perception  of  riglit — of  justice — of  proportion — in  a  word,  of 
TO  /toXoy.  I^ut  one  thinor  is  clear — that  the  man  who  is  not  "irrit^- 
b  e,"  (to  the  ordinary  apprehension,)  is  no  poet. 

XXITI. 

Let  a  man  succeed  ever  so  evidently — ever  so  demonstrably — in 
many  different  displays  of  genius^  the  cu\'y  of  criticism  will  agree 
with  the  popular  voice  in  denying  him  more  than  talent  in  any. 
Thus  a  poet  who  has  achieved  a  great  (by  which  I  mean  an  efFeo* 
tive)  poem,  should  be  cautious  not  to  distinguish  himself  in  any 
other  walk  of  Letters.  In  especial — let  him  make  no  effort  in 
Science — unless  anonymously,  or  with  the  view  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently the  judgment  of  posterity.  Because  universal  or  even 
versatile  geniuses  have  rarely  or  nevt^r  been  known,  therefore^ 
thinks  the  world,  none  such  can  ever  be.  A  "therefore"  of  this 
kind  is,*  with  the  world,  conclusive.  But  what  is  the  fact^  jis 
taught  us  by  analysis  of  mental  power?  Simjily,  that  the  hirjli- 
est  jjenius — that  the  ir^Mnus  which  all  ukmi  instantaneously  ac- 
knowledge  as  such — which  acts  upon  individuals,  as  W(dl  as  u})on 
the  ma.NS,  by  a  species  of  magrietisTJi  incomprehensible  but  irre- 
sistible and  never  resisted — that  this  genius  which  demonstrates 
it'^clf  in  the  pimple>t  g**sture — or  even  by  the  absence  of  all — this 
genius  which  sj)eaks  without  a  voice  and  flashes  from  the  un- 
opened eye— is  but  the  result  of  generally  large  mental  power  ex- 
isting in  a  state  of  absolute  j>roportlon — so  that  no  one  faculty 
has  undue  predominance.  That  factitious  "genius" — that  "gi^- 
nius"  in  the  popular  sense — which  is  but  the  manifestation  of 
the  abnormal  predominance  of  some  one  faculty  over  all  the 
others — and,  of  course,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  detnment,  of 
all  the  others — is  a  result  of  mental  disease  or  rather,  of  oriranic 
malformation  of  mind  : — it  is  this  and  ncthinir  more.  Not  only 
will  such  "genius"  fail,  if  turn«.*d  iwde  from  the  path  indicated 
by  its  predominant  faimlty  ;  but,  even  when  pursuing  this  path— • 
when  prodxicing  those  works  in  which,  certainly,  it  is  best  calcu- 
lated to  succeed — will  give  uumistiik^iible  indications  of  unsound- 
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»€#<,  in  respect  to  general  intellect.  Ilcnce,  indeed,  allies  the  ju^ 
idea  that 

**  Great  wit  tD  madneas  ncarlv  is  allied." 

T  Bay  "just  idea ;"  for  by  "  great  wit,"  in  this  case,  the  poet  in- 
tends precisely  the  psoudo-genius  to  which  I  refer.  The  tme 
genius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessarily,  if  not  universal  in  its 
manifestations,  at  least  capable  of  univoi-aality;  and  if,  attemptins^ 
all  things,  it  succeeds  in  one  rather  Ix^tter  than  in  another,  this  ia 
merely  on  account  of  a  certain  bias  by  which  Taste  leads  it  with 
more  earnestness  in  the  one  direction  than  in  the  other.  With 
equal  zeal,  it  would  succeed  equally  in  all. 

To  sum  up  our  results  in  respect  to  this  very  simple,  but  much 
vexata  questio : — 

What  the  world  calls  "genius"  is  the  state  of  mental  disease 
arising  from  the  undue  predominance  of  some  one  of  the  facul- 
ties. The  works  of  such  genius  are  never  sound  in  themselves, 
and,  in  especial,  always  betray  the  general  mental  insanity. 

The  proportion  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  a  case  where  the 
general  mental  power  is  not  inordinate,  gives  that  result  which 
we  distinguish  as  talent : — and  the  talent  is  greater  or  less,  first, 
as  the  general  mental  power  is  greater  or  less ;  and,  secondly,  as 
the  proj)ortion  of  the  faculties  is  more  or  less  absolute. 

The  proportion  of  the  faculties,  in  a  case  where  the  mental 
power  is  inordinately  great,  gives  that  result  which  is  the  true 
genius  (but  which,  on  account  of  the  ])roportion  and  seeming 
simplicity  of  its  works,  is  seldom  acknowledged  to  he  so;)  and 
the  genius  is  greater  or  less,  first,  as  the  general  mental  power  is 
more  or  less  inordinately  great;  and,  secondly,  as  the  proportion 
of  the  faculties  is  more  or  less  absolute. 

An  objection  will  be  made : — that  the  greatest  excess  of  men- 
tal power,  however  proportionate,  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  out 
idea  of  genius,  unless  we  have,  in  addition,  sensibility,  passion^ 
energy.  The  reply  is,  that  the  "absolute  proportion"  spoken  of, 
when  api)lied  to  inordinate  mental  power,  gives,  as  a  result,  tba 
appreciation  of  lleauty  and  horror  of  Deformity  which  we  call 
sensibility,  toi^ether  with  that  intense  vitality,  which  is  implied 
when  we  sptak  of  "Energy"  or  "Passion,** 
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XXIV. 

"*  And  Beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair." — Capillary  attrao- 

tioD,  of  course. 

XXV. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  regards  the  present  revolutiooary 
spirit  of  Europe,  that  it  is  a  spirit  which  "  moveth  altogether  if 
it  move  at  all."  In  Great  Britain  it  may  be  kept  quiet  for  half  a 
century  yet,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  an  experienced 
medical  man.  He  should  keep  his  forefinger  constantly  on  the 
pulse  of  the  patient,  and  exhibit  partem  in  gentle  doses,  with  ua 
much  circenses  as  the  stomach  can  be  made  to  retain. 

XXVI. 
The  taste   manifested   by  our  Transcendental   poets,  is  to  be 
treated  "  reverentially,"  beyond  doubt,  as  one  of  Mr.  Einerson'a 
friends  suijgests — ^for  the  fact  is,  it  is  Taste  on  her  death-bed— 
Taste  kickinij  in  articulo  mortis, 

XXVIL 
I  should  not  say,  of  Taglioni,  exactly  that  she  dances,  but  that 
she   laughs  with  her  arras  and  legs,   and  that  if  she  takes  ven- 
geance on  her  present  oppressors,  she  will  be  amply  justified  by 

the  Ux  Talionis. 

XXVIIL 

The  world  is  infested,  just  now,  by  a  new  sect  of  philosophers, 
who  have  not  yet  suspected  bliemselves  of  forming  a  sect,  ai)d 
who,  consequently,  have  adopted  no  name.  They  are  the  Be- 
lievers in  everything  Old,  Their  High  Priest  in  the  East,  is 
Charles  Fourier — in  the  West,  Horace  Greely;  and  high  priostn 
they  are  to  some  purpose.  The  only  common  bond  among  tlio 
sect,  is  Credulity : — let  us  call  it  Insanity  at  once,  and  be  done 
with  it.  Ask  any  one  of  them  why  he  believes  this  or  tlrat,  and, 
if  he  be  conscientious,  (ignorant  people  usually  are,)  he  will  make 
you  very  much  such  a  reply  as  Talleyrand  made  when  asked 
why  he  believed  in  the  Bible.  "  I  believe  in  it  first,"  said  he, 
"because  I  am  Bishop  of  Autun  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I knmo 
nothing  about  it  at  alL^*  What  these  philosophers  call  *'  argu- 
ment," is  a   way    they  have  **  de  nier  ce  qui  est  et  d^expliquer  ct 

qui  n'est  pas,^* 

*  Nouvelli   Hcloise. 
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XXIX. 

K ,  the  publisher,  trying  to  be  critical,  talks  ab(»ut  bookfl 

pretty  much  a>%  a   washerwoman   would  about  ^iagar^  falls  or  • 

poulterer  about  a  phoeiiix. 

XXX 

Tlie  ing<»nuity  of  wtic^il  malice  would  often  be  laughable  but 
for  the  disgust  whi\:h,  even  in  the  most  perverted  spirits,  injustice 
never  fails  to  excite.  A  common  trick  is  that  of  decry i nor,  impli- 
edly, the  higher,  b?  insisting  upon  the  lower,  merits  of  an  author. 
Macaulay,  for  example,  deeply  feeling  how  much  critical  acumcr; 
is  enforced  bv  cautious  attention  to  the  mere  "rhetoric"  which  is  its 
vehicle,  has  at  length  become  the  best  of  modern  rhetoricijms. 
liis  brother  reviewers — anonymous,  of  course,  and  likely  to  remain 
Bo  forever — extol  *'*  tlie  acnmen  of  Carlyle,  the  analysis  of  Schlegel, 
and  the  style  of  Mncaulay."  Bancroft  is  a  philosophical  historian; 
but  no  amount  of  philosophy  has  yet  tiuglithim  to  despise  a  mi- 
nute accuracy  in  point  of  fact.  His  brother  historians  Udk  of 
"  the  grace  of  Prescott,  the  erudition  of  Gibbon,  and  the  pains- 
taking precision  of  Bancroft."  Tennyson,  perceiving  how  vividlv 
an  imaginative  effect  is  aided,  now  and  then,  by  a  certain  quaint- 
ness  judiciously  introduced,  brings  this  latter,  at  times,  in  supj>ort 
of  his  most  gWious  and  most  delicate  imagination  : — whereupon 
his  brother  jK)ets  hasten  to  laud  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Someliodv, 
whom  nobody  imagined  to  have  any,  "  a «r^  the  somethat  aftVcted 
quaintuess  of  Tennyson." — Let  the  noblest  poet  add  to  his  other 
excellenc<*s — if  he  dares — that  of  faultless  versification  and  scru- 
pulous attention  to  grammar.  He  is  damned  af.  once.  His  rivals 
have  it  in  their  power  to  discourse  of  **  A.  the  true  poet,  and  1>, 
the  vei-sitier  and  disciple  of  Lindlt^y  Murray." 

XXXI. 
The  goddess  Laverna,  who  is  a  head  without  a  body,  could  not 
do  better,  perhaps,  than  make  advances  to  "  La  Jeune  France," 
which,  for  some  years  to  come,  at  least,  must  otherwise  remain  a 
lK)dy  without  a  head. 

xxxn. 

n calls  his  verse   a  "  poem,"  very  much  as  Francis  tha 

First  bestowed  the       le,  mes  deserts^  upon  his  snug  little  deer- 
park  at  Fontaineb  eau. 
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xxxiii: 

Mr.  A is  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  cur  most  indus- 
trious writers  ;"  and,  in  fact,  when  we  coasider  how  much  he  hai 
written,  we  perceive,  at  once,  that  he  must  have  been  industrious, 
or  he  could  never  (Tike  an  honest  woman  as  he  is)  have  so  thor- 
oughly succeeded  in  keepinnr  himself  from  being  "  talked  about/' 

XXXI V. 

That  a  cause  leads  to  an  efl'ect,  is  scaicelv  more  certain  than 

hat,  so  far  as  ^f orals  are  concerned,  a  repetition  of  effect  tends  to 

the  generation  of  cause.     Herein  lies  the  principle  of  what  we  so 

vaguely  terra  "  Ilabit." 

XXXV. 

"With  the  exception  of  Tennyson's  **  Locksley  Hall,*'  T  hare 
never  read  a  poem  combining  so  much  of  the  fiercest  passion  with 
so  much  of  the  most  delicate  imagination,  as  the  '*  Lady  Geral- 
dine's  Courtship"  of  Miss  Barrett.  lam  forced  to  admit,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  work  is  a  palpable  imitation  of  the  former, 
which  it  surpasses  in  thesis,  as  much  as  it  falls  below  it  in  a  cer- 
tain calm  enerofv,  lustrous  and  indoniiuible — such  as  we  misrht 
imannne  in  a  broad  river  of  molten  ixold. 

XXXVI. 
"What  has  become  of  the  inferior  planet  which  Decuppis,  about 
uine  years  ago,  declared  he  saw  traversing  the  disc  of  the  sun  ? 

XXXVII. 
**  Ignorance  is  bliss  " — but,  that  the  bliss  be  real,  the  ignorance 
must  be  so  profound  as  not  to  suspect  itself  ignorant.     With  this 
understanding,  Boileau's  line  may  be  read  thus  : 

Le  plus  fou  toujottrs  est  le  plus  Batisfait,** 

— ^  toujour 8  "^^   in  place  of  "  souventy 

XXXVIII. 
Bryant  and  Street  are  both,  essentially,  descriptive  poets ;  and 
descriptive  poetry,  even  in  its  happiest  manifestation,  is  not  ct 
the  highest  order.  But  the  distinction  between  Bryant  and  Strei.l 
18  very  broad.  While  the  former,  in  reproducing  the  sensible 
images  of  Nature,  reproduces  the  sentiments  with  which  he  re* 
gards  them,  the  latter  gives  us  the  images  and  nothing  beyond. 
He  never  forces  us  to  feel  what  we  feel  he  must  have  felt 
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XXXTX. 
In  InuJiQg  Beauty,  Gemiis  merely  evinces  a  filial  atiection.    To 

Genius  Beauty  gives  life — reaping  often  a  reward  in  Iniraiortality, 

XL. 

And  this  is  the  "  American    Drama  "  of 1     Well ! — that 

"  Co!)science  which  makes  cowards  of  us  all  "  will  permit  me  to 

say,  in  praise  of  the  performance,  only  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad 

as  I  expected  it  to  be.     But  then  I  always  expect  too  much. 

XLL 
What  we  feel  to  be  Fancy  will  be  found  fanciful  still,  whatever 

be  the  theme  which  enijages  it  No  subject  exalts  it  into  Imagi- 
nation. When  Moore  is  termed  "  a  fanciful  poet,"  the  epithet  iJi 
applied  with  precision.  He  is.  He  is  fanciful  in  *^  Lalla  Rookh,  * 
and  had  he  written  the  "Inferno,"  in  the  "Inferno"  he  would 
have  contrived  to  be  still  fanciful  and  nothing  beyond. 

XLII. 
W^hen  we  speak  of  "a  suspicious  man/'  we  may  mean  either 

one  who  suspec^  or  one  to  "be  suspected.     Our  language  need<^ 

either  the  adjective  "  suspectful,"  or  the  adjective  "  suspectable." 

XLIIL 

**  To  love,"  says  Spencer,  "  is 

To  fjawn,  to  crouch,  to  -wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  speed,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

The  philosophy,  here,  might  be  rendered  more  profound,  by 
the  mere  omission  of  a  commtu  We  all  know  the  willing  blind- 
ness — the  voluntary  madness  of  Love.  W^e  express  this  in  thus 
punctuating  the  hist  line  : 

To  speed,  to  give — to  want  to  be  undone. 

It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  we  gain  a  point  by  omitting  it. 

XLIV. 
Miss  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  had  only  an  approximate  com- 
prehension of  "  Fashion,"  for  she  says :  "  If  it  was  the  fashion  to 
burn  me,  and  I  at  the  stake,  1  hardly  know  ten  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance who  would  refuse  to  throw  on  a  fagot."  There  aro 
many  who,  in  such  a  case,  would  "refuse  to  throw  on  a  fagot" 
— for  fear  of  smothering  out  the  fire. 

XLV. 
I  am  beginning  to  think  with  llorsely — that  "  the  People  haw 

nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them," 
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XLVI. 
"  It  is  not  fair  to  review  my  book  without  readinpr  it,^  says 
Mr.  Matlicws,  talking  at  the  critics,  and,  na  usual,  expecting  iinpos 
fiibilities.  The  man  who  is  clever  enough  to  wiite  such  a  work, 
is  clever  enough  to  read  it,  no  doubt;  but  we  should  not  look 
for  so  much  talent  in  the  woild  at  hirge.  Mr.  ^falhews  will  not 
imagine  that  I  mean  to  blame  him.  The  book  alone  is  in  tauk, 
after  all.  The  fact  is  that,  "r;-  lasst  sick  uickt  leseu'* — it  will  imi 
perrfiit  itself  to  be  read.  Hfing  a  ho'*by  of  Mr.  Mathew's,  and 
brimful  of  spirit,  it  will  let  nobody  mount  it  but  Mr.  Mathews. 

XLVII. 

It  is  only  to  teach  his  children  Geography,  that  G wears  a 

bool  the  picture  of  Italy  ui)on  the  map. 

XLVIIL 

In  his  great  Dictionary,  Webster  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of 

being  more    English    than   the    English — ^^plus   Arabe    qu'en 

ArMef^* 

XLIX. 

That  there  were  once  "  seven  wise  men  '*  is  by  no  means, 
strictly  speaking,  an  historical  /act ;  and  I  am  rather  incHued  tc* 
rank  the  idea  amon;:;  the  Kabbala. 

L. 

Paintinj;  their  faces  to  look  like  Macaulnv,  some  of  our  critics 
naanage  to  resemble  him,  at  length,  as  a  M;ussaccian  du'is  a  liai- 
faellian  Virgin  ;  and,  except  that  the  former  is  feebler  and  thinuei 
than  the  other — suggesting  the  idea  of  its  being  the  ghost  of  thf 
other — nut  one  connoisseur  in  ten  can  perceive  any  difference 
But  then,  unhaj)pily,  even  the  street  lazzaroni  c*in  feel  the  dis- 
tinction. 

*  Coiuit  Anthony  Hamiltoo. 


TUB    END. 
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